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PREFACE 


THIs volume consists of commissioned essays intended to provide a fresh account of 
John Calvin and the tradition of Calvinism. In many respects the handbook explores 
what it means to speak about a reformer and a ‘legacy’ over which he had little control. 
We have focused in particular on new directions in research and engaged our authors to 
explore unfamiliar and underexamined aspects of the Reformer and the diverse indi- 
viduals and movements who have claimed his inheritance. The essays follow a largely 
chronological trajectory, moving from Calvin to the contemporary world. 

This project has been in gestation for far longer than anticipated, and we are extremely 
grateful for the Job-like patience of our contributors. Sadly, along the way we lost a few 
authors. Particularly regrettable was a chapter on South Africa. Nevertheless, after the 
delays the authors were ready and willing to update their contributions to take in recent 
research and new ideas, and for their generous efforts we offer our thanks. 

We are extremely grateful to Karen Raith at Oxford, who has guided the project from 
the beginning and been wonderfully encouraging at every stage. 

We have also benefited from the work of two talented assistants to whom we are most 
grateful. Eunjin Kim, doctoral candidate at Duke Divinity School, worked hard in the 
early stage of the project in contacting contributors and helped in dealing with the 
numerous queries and logistical issues which always arise as such a volume starts to take 
shape. Will Tarnasky at Yale Divinity School performed herculean efforts to bring 
together and format the final version of the handbook, and we are deeply in his debt. 
Rona Johnston shared her expert editorial skills and advice to guide our work and sig- 
nificantly enhanced the volume. 

During the time this handbook was being written and prepared we lost one of the 
greatest students of Calvin and Calvinism, Irena Backus. As an extraordinary scholar 
and teacher, she generously shared her research and compendious knowledge, and was 
for many of us both a mentor and a model of humane scholarship. 

We dedicate this handbook to her memory. 
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CHAPTER 1 


eee eee reer errr ere ree rrr rre reer rer terre rrr rr errr errr rer errr errr reer rr rrr reer rr reer rrr rere rrr rrr rr errs) 


BRUCE GORDON AND CARL R. TRUEMAN 


To address the issue of Calvin and Calvinism is a daunting task, not simply because of 
the vast amount of literature in the field but also because of the kaleidoscopic nature of 
the influence of Calvin and the various Reformed theological traditions on the world 
around. A search in the catalogue of any academic library with a good humanities sec- 
tion will reveal books that deal with Calvin’s relationship to everything from the doc- 
trine of the Trinity to religious liberty and free market economics. And the diversity of 
topics is matched by a diversity of conclusions. Calvin has been portrayed both as a psy- 
chopathic persecutor of heretics (and for ‘heretic read ‘anyone who disagreed with 
him’) to the father of democracy, from a gimlet-eyed opponent of pleasure to the inspir- 
ation of a rich philosophy of the arts, from the intellectual architect of a theology which 
justified apartheid to a radical opponent of tyranny. Faced with such a shape-shifting 
character, there is a temptation to cry in some despair: will the real Calvin and Calvinism 
please stand up? (Gordon 2016; Hart 2013). 

It is a testimony to Calvin's importance that over four hundred years after his death 
his name is still capable of arousing passionate devotion and equally passionate disdain. 
And for a writer of great clarity and precision, it is remarkable that the interpretation of 
his legacy is so contested. In part, of course, that is because of the misleading nature of 
the term ‘Calvinism. Unlike Luther, Calvin was not the founder of an ecclesiastical trad- 
ition and never held the unique charismatic authority within the tradition that bears his 
name that Luther held—and still holds—over Lutheranism. No document authored by 
Calvin has formal confessional status in Reformed churches. And that was how he 
would have wished things to be. While one can visit Luther’s grave in the small castle 
church in Wittenberg, Calvin's resting place is unknown. The cult of celebrity (to use the 
modern term) which surrounds his name was neither sought for nor encouraged. And 
yet the theological traditions of the Reformed churches often bear the name Calvinism, 
witnessing to the fact that, while he may well have recoiled at the idea, his life and his 
work came to be seen by both friends and foes of the Reformed faith as decisive. 

Modern scholarship has debunked this popular perception. We now know that 
Reformed theology was pluriform in origin and development (Benedict 2002; 
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Holt 2007). Other figures— Zwingli and Bucer, for example, were of great importance, as 
were other cities such as Zurich and Strasbourg (Backus and Benedict 2011). Calvin's 
own contemporary, Bullinger, was arguably as important as Calvin himself. The 
Genevan reformer had a problematic yet profound relationship with Philip 
Melanchthon, whose fingerprints are all over the Institutes of the Christian Religion. And 
subsequent generations of men such as Beza, Perkins, Voetius, and Owen developed 
and deepened Reformed theology with linguistic and philosophical tools practically 
unavailable to Calvin himself (Muller 2003; Trueman 2007). And yet Calvin retains his 
status in the popular mind as a man of singular importance to the Reformed faith. 

Indeed, so powerfully has Calvin gripped Protestant ecclesiastical imagination since 
the time of the Reformation that the term ‘Calvinisny is frequently used (somewhat 
naively) as a synonym for the Reformed faith, as if (despite all the evidence to the con- 
trary) he did indeed stand in the same relation to it as Luther did to Lutheranism. And 
this term is not simply historically misleading and rather simplistic when understood as 
a characterization of the essence and origins of the Reformed faith; it is also remarkably 
plastic in its application. For Abraham Kuyper and his intellectual progeny, ‘CalvinisnyY 
represented a comprehensive worldview, with implications far beyond the doctrinal loci 
typically associated with the great Reformed confessions; while for many more recent 
Evangelicals, ‘Calvinism’ can mean little more than a basic commitment to divine sover- 
eignty and a broadly anti-Pelagian understanding of salvation. Thus, we now have 
Calvinist Baptists and Calvinist Pentecostals—phenomena which, had they existed in the 
sixteenth century, would have left Calvin himself at best perplexed, at worst profoundly 
agitated. Neither position—the Kuyperian nor the Evangelical—stands in easy, straight- 
forward continuity with the work of Calvin himself; and yet neither can truly be under- 
stood without some reference to the man and his work. The full story of Calvin must 
inevitably address the reception of his work by later generations; and that demands that 
scholars must reckon with the various uses of the term ‘Calvinism’ in subsequent history, 
regardless of whether they deem the term to be an intrinsically useful or accurate one. 

It is for that reason that this volume is a handbook to both Calvin and Calvinism, as 
misleading as the last word can sometimes be. For, even with the historical concerns 
expressed above, it is indeed hard to make a clean separation between the two even at a 
conceptual level: so much of Calvin’s contemporary reputation is shaped by the move- 
ments that looked back to him as an inspiration and a source; and understanding those 
movements requires knowledge of Calvin himself, even if we must now avoid the idea of 
him as a singularly authoritative source for all that came after him. He was not such; but 
he was, and remains, arguably first among equals as a source for Reformed thought 
(Muller 2012). 

Having said this, there is, however, a rather obvious question we now need to answer: 
Why another collection of essays on Calvin and on the theological tradition which 
(somewhat simplistically) bears his name? Over the years, the life, actions, writing, and 
thought of the Genevan reformer have generated a vast and ungainly literature over 
which no single person could ever even hope to exert mastery (Billings and 
Hesselink 2012; Gordon 2009; Holder 2020; van den Belt 2013; Zachman 2007; 2012). 
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And along with the likes of Augustine, Aquinas, and Luther, the production of such lit- 
erature shows no sign of diminishing. Of course, as noted above, he has been historically 
influential, intellectually, and culturally. But is there anything new left to say, for 
example, about Calvin on predestination or Christology or politics or the development 
of the modern French language? Do volumes such as this witness to nothing more than 
academia’s need to constantly reinvent markets for its work by repackaging old material 
as speciously novel insight? 

As editors, we were both acutely aware of this when we agreed to take on the project 
for Oxford University Press, and with that in mind we decided on two specific strategies 
to guide our choice both of topics and of authors. 

First, we decided that the volume needed to reflect the diversity of the influence of 
Calvin and Calvinism over the last four hundred years. This meant that the topics we 
chose would inevitably cover some well-ploughed ground, such as aspects of Calvins 
theology and his leadership of the Genevan church. We also decided to commission 
essays on the way in which later well-known and oft-studied Reformed theologians such 
as Schleiermacher, Hodge, Kuyper, and Barth related to Calvin and Reformed theology. 
But we also made the decision to include other areas where his influence and that of the 
Reformed theological traditions may be found. Thus, the reader will find essays on 
topics such as Calvin and Shakespeare, Calvinism in its encounters with New World 
religions, and Calvinism and visual culture. In addition, as Calvinism remains a vital 
force in the contemporary church, we also commissioned essays on Calvinism from the 
perspective of other nations, such as Brazil and Korea since one of the remarkable facts 
about Calvinism is that a tradition of thought that is so deeply embedded in the culture 
of early modern Europe has endured to become a living and influential force across the 
globe. Thus, this volume is not in terms of content just another volume of essays that one 
might categorize as ‘the usual suspects’ It is intended as a mildly unusual collection with 
the hope that it will encourage others to broaden the scope of their thinking on Calvin 
and the many lines of cultural and intellectual development which connect him to the 
world of today. 

Second, we are both conscious of the deep debt we owe to those numerous senior 
scholars who kindly showed confidence in our work when we were starting out on the 
academic path and who provided us with important opportunities to publish our first 
articles and books. Sadly, it is of the nature of such kindness that it can never be paid 
back in kind precisely because an established scholar needs no platform from anyone 
else. And so we decided to pay the debt forward, as the modern adage expresses it, by 
commissioning articles not simply from well-known authors in the field but from 
others, less well-known but no less talented, who have much fresh to say about Calvin 
and Calvinism and whose work deserves exposure to a wider audience. 

It is with these two strategies in mind—a broadening of the scope of Calvin studies 
and a desire to see a new generation of scholars take their place within the field—that we 
offer this volume to the reader, in the hope that it does not simply retrace well-trodden 
paths but opens up new vistas of intellectual exploration of the life and legacies of the 
great sixteenth-century Reformer. 
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FINDING JOHN CALVIN 


Ten years beyond the five-hundredth anniversary of John Calvin's birth, the reformer’s 
image remains remarkably unchanged: the tyrant of Geneva, murderer of Michael 
Servetus, and prophet of a vengeful God. There has been no shortage of efforts to nuance 
those enduring prejudices, but little has altered from when Britains Daily Telegraph 
asked in 2009 whether John Calvin was really a Monster. The question is not purely a 
modern one. In his own day Calvin was widely derided by a large cast of opponents, 
Catholic, Lutheran, Radical, and even Reformed, who found his convictions detestable 
and his errors legion. 

By the time of the Council of Trent, it was Calvin, not Luther, who loomed large as 
the arch heresiarch. Many Lutherans believed that he had abandoned the true faith by 
embracing the theology of the reviled Swiss Reformed. For many of those Reformed, 
however, including his nemesis Sebastian Castellio, Calvin expounded a stiff-necked 
doctrine of predestination, and espoused intolerance worthy of the Roman church 
(Guggisberg 2003). Today, for students endeavouring to read Calvin, it is extremely 
difficult to get past his polemic, the seemingly harsh and dismissive way in which he 
dispatched all who disagreed with him. At the same time, it is challenging for us to 
access the manner in which he read scripture, encountering a seemingly imperious 
contention that he was correct. Highly troubling for the modern mind was his manner 
of associating those who misunderstood the Bible with Jews (Austin 2020; Pak 2010; 
Steinmetz 1995). 

At the same time, other perspectives on Calvin are equally problematic. The rever- 
ence of him as the father of the Reformed faith and the impetus to treat his writings as 
the defining voice for a tradition have led to seeing the reformer in isolation from both 
his contemporaries and historical circumstances. This view of a singular leader of the 
Reformation has a long history with unfortunate consequences. For good or ill, his 
name has been separated from his life and writings to conjure sets of prejudices that 
make him either a saint or demon. The term ‘Calvinism, which he repudiated, is heavily 
freighted with cultural assumptions about the nature of religion and its place in society. 

Our search for the Calvin of his age must inevitably lead us to the person. The 
reformer had a strong sense of his own special calling, holding a close association to the 
Apostle Paul (Balserak 2014; Gordon 2009; Pak 2018). He found himself in other biblical 
figures, such as Moses the lawgiver and the learned prophet Isaiah. He expected to be 
treated the way he read the fathers of the church, above all his beloved Augustine. 
Venerable witnesses of the church, they were trusted interpreters of God’s Word, but not 
infallible. All were human authors with the limitations of that condition and could— 
and did—err. Further, Calvin fully recognized that his venerable predecessors did not 
necessarily address or answer many of the questions pressing in his own time. He was a 
gifted historian who understood the temporal relationship between present and past, 
acknowledging that the truth of the Gospel had to be accommodated to the changing 
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circumstances in which the people of God lived. When he wrote his Institutes of the 
Christian Religion, he rightly claimed that it was the best he could achieve as a summary 
of doctrine, and no doubt was convinced of the enormous merits of the work. He was 
not, however, under any illusion that a future time would require a different formulation 
of Christian doctrine. Not that the Word of God changes, but it has to be interpreted 
afresh for a new generation. 

From his conversion in the early 1530s to his death in 1564, Calvin witnessed the torrid 
events of the Reformation as well as the ebb and flow in the fortunes of Protestantism. 
He became a prominent reformer through his participation in the religious colloquies of 
the early 1540s, when the last hopes of reconciliation between Catholics and Protestants 
in the Empire were extinguished. He witnessed the catastrophic defeat of the Protestant 
Schmalkaldic League by the Spanish troops of Charles V, and the imposition of the 
Interim. He believed that the Reformation in Germany had come to an end. Towards the 
end of his life, his greatest fear, that his native France would fall into religious war, was 
realized. Himself a refugee, he saw Geneva swell with men, women, and children fleeing 
persecution (Naphy 2003). He lectured to those training to become ministers who 
would return to found congregations in France. Many would lose their lives in the ensu- 
ing religious violence. He attempted, and failed, to staunch the bleeding in the body of 
the Reformation caused by the divide over the Lord’s Supper. The Lutherans and Swiss 
Reformed were not to be reconciled. Calvin’s hopes for the unity of the visible church 
were broken on the stony soil of acrimony and enmity. 

The challenge in accessing a premodern figure like John Calvin does not simply lie in 
providing a degree of historical context, but to think of him as a flesh and bone figure 
who lived in a range of communities. We consider the man whose thought was con- 
stantly evolving in response to a constantly changing situations; who struggled to main- 
tain his precarious place in Geneva; who desired to build visible churches and to provide 
them with pastors; who strove to create a wider evangelical alliance; who was convinced 
of the necessity of refuting opponents; and whose personal relations shaped his life. 
Calvin was a work in progress. Indefatigably, he rewrote his Institutes and biblical com- 
mentaries, preached several times a week on different books of the Bible, and corres- 
ponded daily with a European-wide network of friends, colleagues, and patrons. 
Doctrine, church, and self were in a constant state of becoming. 

Without doubt the Frenchman was a difficult and problematic person whose 
approach to leadership was to dominate out a sense of his own intellectual superiority. 
Calvin was a flawed prophet, a striking figure whose strengths and weaknesses were cast 
in sharp relief. He could not tolerate dissent, and his self-certainty ended not a few rela- 
tionships. His enemies were not imaginary, but all too real. He drove himself to the 
breaking point and demanded the same of others. In truth, there is no kinder, gentler 
Calvin waiting to be found. He had a vision of the Word demanding change and believed 
that the truth was not divisible. He lived in a very different world; he accepted a 
Ptolemaic universe and knew little of Europe’s contacts with the Americas or Asia. Yet, 
that is not the whole story: he was also a charismatic figure with a unique ability to 
articulate a faith that spoke to the lives of women and men. 
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If we look for what was truly remarkable about him, it was not primarily as an original 
theologian in the modern sense, but as a leader of the church who was constantly able to 
adapt in a maelstrom and express his convictions with astonishing clarity in times of 
instability and danger. Calvin was not the theological revolutionary that were Martin 
Luther and Huldrych Zwingli, both of whom fundamentally reimagined Christianity. 
He brought stability and order to the next generation of the Reformation that followed 
the introduction of radical ideas and the break with Rome. 

Calvin spoke to a Protestantism that was both institutionalized and still a persecuted 
minority struggling for survival. In the Swiss cities of Zurich and Basel, the Reformed 
churches were the new establishment, fully aligned with political power. Calvin's tense 
and often bitter relationship with powerful Bern, which dominated Geneva, occasion- 
ally left him an unwilling supplicant (Bruening 2005). At the same time, he witnessed 
the religious revolts of Reformed Christianity in the Low Countries, Scotland, and 
France. He corresponded with Thomas Cranmer and sanctioned, if somewhat reluc- 
tantly, the marriage of Reformed theology with the episcopal order in England 
(MacCulloch 1996). The young Elizabeth Tudor had translated part of his Institutes into 
English. Calvin dedicated a work to the King of Poland, where Reformed churches were 
emerging in conflict with radicals. 

The reformer relied heavily on a tradition of church fathers, notably his beloved 
Augustine, as well as on contemporaries such as Philip Melanchthon and Heinrich 
Bullinger. Calvin combined remarkable lucidity of thought with the gift of being one of 
the great writers of the northern Renaissance. He drew together the thought of his age 
with striking lucidity and order and wedded it to the humanist skill of persuasion 
(Millet 1992; Spierling 2015). His writings, he believed, were not simply to convince the 
reader of the intellectual verity of scripture, but to move the heart and mind, the whole 
person, to a life of piety, of an intimate relationship with God. 


REFORMER IN COMMUNITY 


Nothing John Calvin did was done in isolation. He had arrived as a refugee from France 
through the support of friends who had provided him with protection and accommoda- 
tion. In Basel he entered into the humanist circles that emanated from Erasmus, 
although we know of no engagement with the great Dutchman. From 1534 he was in 
contact with the Strasbourg reformer Wolfgang Capito, to whom he sent a draft of his 
Psychopannychia. Capito’s response was that he should not publish it. Calvin did wait, 
revising the text in 1535 after he had completed the Institutes. He resided in houses of 
friends and attended the lectures of Sebastian Münster at the university. Münster, the 
professor of theology, was primarily a scholar of Hebrew, and for the rest of his life 
Calvin would continue to draw on the philological work of the Basel professor. Crucial 
for his aspirations as a writer was the patronage of Johannes Oporinus, who would not 
only produce the first edition of the Institutes, but would encourage the second. 
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Certainly, Calvin had something of a meteoric rise from obscurity, but at no point was 
the young Frenchman without supporters and friends whose advice he valued and 
patronage he readily accepted. 

The transformation of Calvin from an evangelical sympathizer to reformer was a 
complex story partly concealed from us. On various occasions he spoke of a conversion 
experience that clearly left him a changed person. Although living in a Swiss city where 
he did not speak the language, Calvin felt deeply connected to both the French-speaking 
community in Basel and to his co-religionists in France. It was in Basel that he first 
experienced what the Reformed church might look like. Having adopted the 
Reformation in 1529 under the guidance of Johannes Oecolampadius, the city was a cru- 
cial member of Protestant churches that extended from Zurich and Bern to Strasbourg 
on the Rhine. The young Calvin would have encountered the preaching, liturgy, and 
institutional forms of a new church order, something he would never had seen in France. 
The 1536 Institutes, with its dedication to Francis I, was far more than a wish to be 
noticed, as his earlier Seneca commentary had been. Calvin was deeply committed to 
the cause of evangelical religion and wrote his ‘little book’ to provide catechetical 
instruction for the faithful in France, and to defend them against accusations of sedi- 
tion. Certainly, he had aspirations to be a leading author, he confessed that in his 1557 
account of his life, but above all he saw himself as part of a body of the faithful that had 
departed from the Roman church and was committed to the Gospel. He made this point 
in his preface for the French New Testament of his cousin Pierre Olivétan, which 
appeared in 1535. 

The making of John Calvin occurred in Strasbourg following his expulsion from 
Geneva in 1538 (Brewer and Whitford 2020). The influence of Martin Bucer was decisive 
as he served as mentor and friend (Greschat 2004). Although Calvin was a published 
author, his disastrous stay in Geneva had revealed how little he understood either the 
role of a pastor or the workings of a church. By placing Calvin in a French-speaking con- 
gregation in Strasbourg, Bucer effected an extraordinary transformation. The years 
1538-41 allowed Calvin to mature as a theologian, preacher, and member of a sodality of 
reformers in the cities of the Upper Rhine. In 1539 he recast his Institutes and published 
his commentary on Romans in which he made a bold statement of independence. In his 
dedication of the commentary to Simon Grynaeus Calvin set out an approach to biblical 
interpretation that departed from the leading commentators of the day, Philip 
Melanchthon, his friend Bucer, and Heinrich Bullinger in Zurich. He offered a vision of 
his commitment to the expounding of the Bible, the role to which he believed that he 
was called (Holder 2006; McKim 2006; Piktin 2020). Calvin committed himself to a 
multidimensional approach to scripture. In his commentaries, he sought to employ the 
humanist tools of Erasmus to find the literal meaning of the text through line-by-line 
study employing Hebrew and Greek, rhetoric, the tradition of the fathers, and know- 
ledge of history (Gilmont 2005). His stated purpose was to get inside the mind of the 
author. 

The Institutes, in turn, stood in a symbiotic relationship to the commentaries. 
Following the lead of Philip Melanchthon, Calvin sought to gather the fruits of biblical 
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interpretation into theological loci, pursuing both the right order of doctrine and 
teaching (Zachman 2007). The commentaries and Institutes were to be read in tandem: 
the first for careful analysis of the Bible and the second for doctrinal instruction. They 
were never, however, intended to be separated from the preaching of the Word, as well as 
other theological and polemical tracts. Calvin was an author who modelled himself on 
the ancient examples of Augustine and Jerome, particularly as he came to see himself as 
a doctor of the church. He was extremely self-conscious of his image and reputation as a 
writer, and in true humanist manner he fashioned himself accordingly. We find the 
changed, confident voice of the Frenchman in his reply to Cardinal Sadoleto in 1539, 
which played a key role in his return to Geneva two years later. Calvin defined the 
Reformation not only in terms of a rejection of abuses, but of the fundamental tenets of 
Roman Catholicism. 

When Calvin passed through the gates of Geneva in 1541, he was no longer a suppli- 
cant but a prophet who had set out the terms of his return. The church was to be funda- 
mentally reformed along the lines of his ecclesiastical ordinances. There was acrimony 
with the native Genevan families and he by no means enjoyed the unfettered confidence 
of the magistrates. Calvin set to the building of a visible church along the lines of what he 
had experienced in the cities of Basel, Zurich, and Strasbourg. He followed the first gen- 
eration of reformers in holding to a clerical model of the church that placed interpret- 
ation of scripture and the administration of the sacraments in the hands of properly 
ordained ministers (Janse and Pitkin 2005; Manetsch 2013). 

In Strasbourg he had come in direct contact with Anabaptists and for the rest of his 
life he would denounce what he saw as their false claims to the spirit and the anarchy of 
their beliefs. Like the Swiss reformers in Zurich and Basel, Calvin was committed to the 
restructuring of the visible church; he was a man who believed in institutions, order, and 
discipline. This inclination, however, could be misinterpreted. He was no control freak, 
but believed in the outward manifestation of God’s kingdom in the visible body of the 
church gathered around the Lord’s Table (Davis 2008; Gerrish 2002). Following Luther 
and Zwingli, he saw the external church as embracing the whole community, believers 
and non-believers alike, and the church was to minister to everyone as if all were saved. 
The faithful in this world, redeemed yet fallen, require constant admonition, encour- 
agement, and feeding (Horton 2014). 

There is no more insidious and false myth about Calvin than that he was the theo- 
cratic ruler of Geneva. His contemporaries such as Jéréme-Hermés Bolsec certainly 
took delight in portraying him as a despotic Zeus casting thunderbolts, but their 
polemic flattered the Frenchman. Until the elections of 1555 Calvin's position in the city 
was extremely precarious and a second expulsion was always a possibility. His survival 
in Geneva, where hostility could be extremely intense, owed much to his support among 
the growing numbers of French refugees in the city. But there was more. As Calvin 
emerged as an international figure during the late 1540s and early 1550s his reputation 
served to insulate him from many of the troubles that brewed in Geneva. For this cover 
he was deeply indebted to other leading figures of the Reformation, most notably 
Heinrich Bullinger in Zurich, who was the senior statesman of the Reformed churches. 
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Bullinger backed Calvin at crucial moments, such as in 1549 with the agreement on the 
Lord’s Supper known as the Consensus Tigurinus. Without the support of the other the 
Reformed Swiss cities it is unlikely that Michael Servetus would have been executed in 
early 1554 (Bainton 1953; Gordon 2009). Calvin and Bullinger developed a close 
relationship that transcended clear differences in their characters and theological 
inclinations. 

Despite his continued reliance on friends and colleagues, Calvin had a distinct vision 
of what the Reformation might achieve. Unlike the Swiss, who had largely retreated into 
their own rather provincial world, and the Lutherans, who after their leader’s death in 
1546 descended into disastrous internecine warfare, Calvin dreamed of a united church 
and was persuaded that he was the person to bring it about. With his overtures to 
Thomas Cranmer and the King of Poland he believed that Protestantism could find a 
form of unity that did not rely on uniformity of doctrine or practice. Naturally, fidelity to 
the Word of God was essential to membership in Christ’s Church, but within the com- 
munity there was room for difference (Tuininga 2017). In the dedication to his Romans 
commentary in 1539 he had made this point, and it remained a central conviction. Truth 
and faithfulness did not demand exactitude of confession; there was room for differ- 
ences of opinion within the true church. One of the distinctive qualities of Calvinism 
was its hesitancy to adopt one confession of faith. Whereas Lutherans and Catholics 
consolidated their beliefs in statements that became binding, the Reformed churches 
wrote numerous confessions in Switzerland, France, the Low Countries, and Scotland 
that reflected the particular needs and circumstances of their churches. This practice 
was encouraged by Calvin, for whom the unchanging truth was to be expressed again 
and again in language most appropriate to the faithful. The result for Calvinism was a 
bundle of confessions from the Thirty-Nine Articles to Second Helvetic, from the Belgic 
and Westminster. 

Calvin never believed that the emerging Reformed churches owed anything to 
Geneva in terms of authority (Murdock 2004; Speelman 2014; Woo 2019). When the 
English exiles in Frankfurt wrote to resolve their internal controversies over worship 
practices, he replied that they were not to make a Rome of Geneva. Following 
Melanchthon, Calvin had a strong sense of adiaphora, of those things not essential to 
the faith and which might differ from church to church. As long as the Word was truly 
preached and the sacraments rightly administered, Christ's churches might differ in the 
formulations of their faith and worship. It was with this view that Calvin approached the 
churches of the Reformation, hoping that he might draw together the warring Lutheran 
and Swiss Protestants. While that aspiration failed miserably and painfully, Calvin did 
succeed during his life in creating a Reformed community of churches that extended 
from Scotland to Hungary. His position within that network was by no means ecclesias- 
tical or official. It grew from his enormous influence as a writer and counsellor. By the 
late 1540s his books were selling across Europe in a range of languages. Alongside 
Heinrich Bullinger, Calvin's doctrinal works and biblical commentaries made him the 
leading voice of Reformed Christianity. Such was the reach of his written works that he 
almost singlehandedly developed the Geneva printing industry and turned the city 
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from a backwater into one of the leading print centres of Protestantism (Gilmont 2005; 
Pettegree 2011). 

The lifeblood of John Calvin as a major figure of the Reformation was his voluminous 
correspondence that he carried out daily with contacts spread across Europe. He strove 
to remain informed about religious, political, and military developments and to offer 
counsel to royalty, aristocrats, civic magistrates, friends, and pastors. Calvin was part of 
a communication web that spread across the continent in which the reformers and their 
colleagues shared news, rumours, and advice. The information was absolutely crucial to 
Calvin's efforts both to defend the Reformation and build a broader alliance of Protestant 
churches. It also reminds once more that Calvin was never a singular or isolated figure, 
but a man who lived, wrote, and preached in close association with colleagues in Geneva 
and abroad. He utterly depended on a wide cast of figures such as Guillaume Farel, 
Pierre Viret, Martin Bucer, Laurent de Normandie, Theodor Beza, and a host of others 
(Bruening 2005; van den Berg 2009; Zuidema 2016). They were not simply spear- 
carriers in a Calvin performance, but his friends, confidants, and advisers. With other 
reformers, notably Bullinger, Calvin would share drafts of his work, and it greatly dis- 
tressed him when the Zurich churchmen did not always reply. 

It is with the same eye that we should regard Calvin as a theologian and preacher. The 
problematic term Calvinism creates the impression of a tradition that arose from one 
person, and, even more troubling, from one work—the Institutes of the Christian 
Religion. Perhaps the most egregious error is to make Calvin the reformer of the doc- 
trine of predestination as if that was his principal contribution to the Reformation. 
Calvin never saw himself in this light, and nor should we. All Protestant (and many 
Catholic) writers shared the assumption that God elects only some to blessedness and 
that the divine decree is beyond human understanding (Dixon 2013; Muller 1986; 
Wallace 1982; White 2002). For them, as for Calvin, the doctrine was clearly stated in 
Paul’s letter to the Romans. 

Doctrine for Calvin was about the application of the Word, and perhaps the most sur- 
prising experience for a person reading the Institutes for the first time is to find how pas- 
toral the book is in tone. The reformer possessed a brilliant mind for articulating 
doctrinal arguments and clarity of expression, but that should not lead us to the conclu- 
sion that he was an original mind in the modern sense. Nothing could have been further 
from his mind than that he was offering a new theological vision; his resolute commit- 
ment was to a comprehensive summary of the Catholic teaching of the church. For 
Calvin, that teaching had been expressed in the ancient creeds of the church and 
remained unchangeable despite the degradation of the Roman church. It was once said 
that the only original theologian in sixteenth-century Geneva was Michael Servetus. 

The truth of the Gospel, however hidden, had never been fully extinguished through 
the darkest times of Christianity, and Calvin believed that with Martin Luther God had 
begun the restoration of the faith through his Word. Calvin was in awe of Luther and 
desperately sought the Wittenbergers’ approbation, which he never received. He was 
fully aware of Luther’s irascible character and the damage done by his unwillingness to 
find agreement, but the German prophet had restored the true teaching of the Gospel 
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through declaring salvation by faith alone. The Frenchman saw himself as carrying on 
the work of not only Luther, but of the other reformers of the 1520s (Kolb and 
Trueman 2017). His role was not to innovate, but to draw together and express more 
fully what had been revealed to them. Calvin was intimately familiar with their writings 
and poured over their arguments, but he did so as part of a wider tradition. Calvin read 
Luther, Erasmus, Zwingli, Bucer, and Melanchthon in light of the church fathers and 
medieval scholastics (Lane 1999; Speelman 2016). As a self-taught theologian, he 
devoted himself to the study of the history of Christian doctrine as he daily commented 
and preached on the Bible. He was a deeply appreciative but critical reader who both had 
great reverence for the tradition and was fully willing to object to what he found errone- 
ous, weak, or unclear ideas. We know from Bezas biography that Calvin reread Cicero 
every year to study ancient philosophy and he possessed an impressive library. He was 
committed to the restoration of Christianity by recovering the truths expressed by 
ancient and contemporary writers who advocated a faith grounded in God’s Word. As 
Ueli Zahnd demonstrates (see Chapter 2), Calvin was deeply indebted to medieval scho- 
lasticism, which was not in conflict with his humanist legal and theological studies, but a 
crucial aspect of his intellectual vision. 

Calvin belonged to a generation that sought to build the churches of the Reformation; 
his writing and preaching were entirely devoted to that purpose. The Institutes was not 
novel in the sense of a new theology, but Calvin's painstaking effort to draw together the 
insights of the Protestant reformers into the best and clearest summation, into a work 
that would serve pastors of the church and educated laypeople (Beeke et al. 2017; 
Boulton 2011; Gordon 2016; Helm 2004; Muller 2000; Partee 2008). The task consumed 
Calvin and his repeated efforts to write the Institutes, together with his rewriting of his 
biblical commentaries, was his restless journey to find the best summary of Christian 
doctrine he could provide that was true to the right orders of doctrine and teaching. It is 
not at all unlikely that had he lived another ten years that another edition might have 
appeared. 


RECASTING CALVIN AFTER 2009 


Since the 2009 marking of five hundred years since Calvin's birth, research and writing 
on the reformer has continued apace. Generally, anniversaries are rather conservative 
affairs in which established narratives are rehearsed and little fresh is brought forward. 
The ensuing decade, however, has seen the appearance of scholarship that challenges 
established arguments, rethinking Calvin and Calvinism. We offer a few suggestive 
examples. 

There seems no better place to consider new directions in scholarship on Calvin's the- 
ology than Randall Zachman's 2012 volume, Reconsidering John Calvin. Based on a series 
of lectures delivered at Princeton Theological Seminary, Zachman sets Calvin in dia- 
logue with both contemporaries and later theologians, notably Soren Kierkegaard. Two 
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themes stand out, Zachman’s emphasis on humility and its intimate relationship to 
Calvin's concept of being ravished by God’s grace. Secondly, how for Calvin the image of 
God remains in each person and makes love possible. That love transcends friendship 
and marital relations to encompass all, in particular the saints as exceptional gifts of 
God. Zachman draws on his own earlier work, turning to conscience and its freedom to 
confess through judgement and, strikingly, the role of the universe and natural world in 
the manifestation of God’s love, evoking awe, wonder, and gratitude in humanity. 

Richard Muller has long exhorted us to read Calvin in the context of his contempor- 
aries and not enshrine him as the gold standard for subsequent Reformed theology. 
Perhaps Muller’s most emphatic formulation of that argument was published in 2012 in 
the wake of the anniversary and its unfortunate tendency to focus solely on the Genevan 
reformer (Muller 2012) Muller’s admonition remains a sober reminder for all scholars of 
Reformed Christianity: “Calvin remains; he writes, ‘in the context of various ante- 
cedents and contemporary voices, one of the primary bearers of the Reformed tradition 
and one of the more significant second-generation formulators or codifiers on such 
issues as the satisfaction of Christ and the limit of its efficacy, union with Christ, and the 
various elements of the subordinate causality or administration of salvation’ 
(Muller 2012, 47). However, he continues, ‘his contribution cannot be properly under- 
stood apart from the contribution of others’ 

One theme, addressed by Todd Billings and others, is the centrality of ‘union with 
Christ’ for Calvin's doctrinal and pastoral concerns (Billings 2011). Billings examines the 
reformer’s understanding of accommodation, crucial to divine intercourse with human- 
ity. In particular, he looks to the necessity of Christs mediation in the beatific vision, 
noting a certain ambiguity in Calvin. ‘Far from thinking of God and humanity as polar 
opposites, Calvin seems to think that the union with God that occurs in redemption 
could be so proper to redeemed humans that not even the mediation of the incarnation 
is necessary as an accommodating revelation in order for the eyes of humans to gaze 
upon God (Billings 2011, 84). 

Accommodation also lies at the heart of a major work by Arnold Huijgen, his Divine 
Accommodation in John Calvins Theology (2011). Huijgen by no means lets the reformer 
off the hook, finding aspects of the Frenchman's formulation insufficient and even 
unsustainable when examined in terms of consistency. The book has not only spawned 
numerous debates, but has significantly shaped post 2009 scholarship. Without present- 
ism, Huijgen looks at the reformer’s thought in terms of modern conceptions of subject- 
ivity to ask searching questions about the nature, structure, and assumptions of Calvin's 
understanding of theology. Calvin, as we know, assumed a great deal of the theological 
tradition and did not feel compelled to prove key doctrinal assertions, presenting the 
modern reader with challenges to follow his logic. 

In many respects William A. Wright's Calvin’ Salvation in Writing (2015) takes us into 
similar questions. Despite the title, much of the book ranges beyond Calvin, but Wright 
offers a careful analysis of the reformer’s method of addressing the atonement. In par- 
ticular, Wright considers Calvin at the meeting point of justification and sanctification. 
He points to the tensions between the two and considers the vexatious question of 
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coherence in the reformer’s doctrine. Wrights project, however, is not historical but 
constructive, looking ultimately as a modern theologian and philosopher to use analyt- 
ical tools to find a useful reconstruction of Calvin's thought for contemporary discourse. 
While Wrights appropriation and reading of Calvin may disturb some readers, there is 
no doubt that he offers a quite brilliant account of reading sixteenth-century theology in 
terms of distinction of assumptions. 

Huijgen’s book argues for Calvin's use of Erasmus’ vocabulary of accommodation, but 
further connections between the Dutch humanist and the Geneva reformer are care- 
fully worked out in Kirk Essary’s Erasmus and Calvin on the Foolishness of God (2017). 
Essary takes us into a close reading of Erasmus’ Annotations and paraphrases to exam- 
ine the reception and rejection of classical philosophical norms in the biblical-humanist 
exegetical texts of Reformed thinkers, with a focus on shared theological discourse. 
Essary argues that Calvin has a powerful affinity to Erasmus in his conception of 
Christian foolishness and that the connection is deeply textual. In their dispute over the 
doctrine of the Trinity, both Calvin and Servetus appealed to Erasmus, with the Spaniard 
quoting the Dutch humanist in De Trinitatis erroribus (1531). Calvin did the same in a 
later edition of the Institutes. 

Marjorie O’Rourke Boyle, a distinguished scholar of Erasmus, takes on Calvin in her 
The Human Spirit: Beginnings from Genesis to Science (2018). She makes the striking 
observation that the Frenchman believed the fall of humanity was such that he could not 
accept that the Spirit in Genesis 12 was the Trinity, and thus rejected Augustine’s philo- 
sophical meditation on the Trinitarian image in the human mind. O’Rourke Boyle 
argues that Calvin saw heaven as humanity’s true end in terms of a model of social rela- 
tions. Humans were less to contemplate God’s true reality than to believe his paternal 
favour. She explores Calvin's life of the Spirit, contending that for the reformer it led to a 
new and better creation than found in Genesis. Connecting with Essary’s examination 
of the role of classical language, O'Rourke Boyle argues that ‘chiaroscuro’ was crucial to 
Calvin's language of the Spirit and human existence. ‘As an appeal to pathos; she writes, 
‘Calvin's chiaroscuro deliberately magnified the divine Spirit’s vivification by debasing 
human spirit’s depravity, so to elicit gratitude for the Spirit’s recreation ofa fallen human 
nature’ (O’Rourke Boyle 2018, 9). 

In 2012 J. Todd Billings and John Hesselink asked, ‘why is there a need for any more 
books on Calvin's theology at all?’ (Billings and Hesselink 2012, ix). Their reply comes in 
the form of an investigation of the reception of his thought and their conclusions speak 
to the significant concerns in recent scholarship: ‘there have been many previous 
receivers of Calvin's thought, and awareness of the history of reception opens our eyes to 
the particularity of our own norms and questions brought to Calvin's texts’ (Billings and 
Hesselink 2012, xiii). Billings and Hesselink address the boundaries between theology 
and history and problematize the ways in which the reformer has been appropriated 
into contemporary debates. We are reminded, pace Muller, that in his historical context 
Calvin was very much part of a circle of reformers who did not necessarily regard him as 
an authority, but as an influential colleague. Scholarship on Calvin post 2009 has been 
attending to ways in which ideas evolved and were shared in particular contexts, and 
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asking how we can speak of influence. Recent studies that take this contextual approach 
seriously are two books on the nature of prophecy in Reformed thought. Jon Balserak 
addresses Calvin as a prophetic figure in terms of developments in France during his 
lifetime (Balserak 2014). Sujin Pak treats the medieval background along with Lutheran 
and Reformed writings, finding in their turn to prophecy a primary concern with the 
interpretation of scripture (Pak 2018). 

The need to grapple with new approaches and the nature of reception is tackled in the 
2013 collection edited by Henk van den Belt, Restoration through Redemption: John 
Calvin Revisited (van den Belt 2013). Like Billings and Hesselink, van den Belt does not 
criticize the older tradition of dogmatic close readings of Calvin works, but focuses on 
the problem of how we are able to access the reformer’s thought. “We are not the first 
readers of his theology; van den Belt writes, ‘and the ways others have understood and 
interpreted him can offer new insights into our own understanding and to the applica- 
tion of his heritage for our own context’ (van den Belt 2013, 1). The authors of the volume 
address what they see as a series of pressing questions concerning Calvins theology. 
They argue that for the Genevan reformer the incarnation was the heart of the Gospel, 
and that this conviction is decisive for reception history. In particular they draw atten- 
tion to rigorous examination of Calvin’s use of language, not only in his Institutes and 
commentaries, but in his Bible translations. 

The relationship of Calvinism and narratives of modernity is taken up in a 2014 vol- 
ume edited by Gijsbert van den Brink and Harro Hopfl entitled Calvinism and the 
Making of the European Mind. The editors’ concerns about how to measure reception in 
a manner that is theologically and historically credible express the concerns of recent 
scholarship. 


It is one thing, however, to make general assertions about the existence of a Calvinist 
or Reformed legacy, or about the impact, effect, consequences, influences, formative 
character or significance of the Reformed tradition and of Calvin as one of its prime 
movers. It is quite another to cash out such assertions, and to establish anything like 
clear sequences of cause and effect, or more likely... of clear relationships between 
exemplars, teachers, organizers, institutions practices and paradigmatic complexes 
of meanings...and disciples, legatees and continuators, and the ways in which they 
responded in thought, word, and deed to what they inherited, were taught, explored, 
exploited or found themselves having to deal with. 

(van den Brink and Höpfl 2014, 3) 


Much of the volume takes up modified forms of the Weberian thesis on the relationship 
of Calvinism or Reformed thought to the evolution of capitalism. Philip Benedict dem- 
onstrates in his contribution the complex web of interrelations between commerce and 
religion, arguing how business people who belonged to the Reformed tradition were far 
more likely to attribute worldly success to their religious background than pastors and 
clergy of those traditions. Taking this example, Benedict encourages us to move about 
treatises and tracts of major thinkers to move into forms of communication in the 
public sphere, from sermons to newspapers in a cross-confessional manner that will 
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assist us to think about the roles played by Calvinism in modern conceptions 
(Benedict 2014, 207). 

Since 2009 there has been significant work done in both worship and the daily life of 
the Genevan church, and again only a couple of examples can be mentioned. Elsie 
McKee’s 2016 The Pastoral Ministry and Worship in Calvins Geneva not only offers the 
most complete examination of preaching in Geneva, but particularly elucidates the 
degree of organization that lay behind worship in the Genevan churches (McKee 2016). 
Examining a wide range of sources, including sermons and baptismal records, McKee 
draws together historical research with theological analysis to provide a much clearer 
picture of the world that Calvin occupied with his colleagues, and how they engaged 
with the laity. 

Such a nuanced approach to worship has been further developed in a collection of 
essays edited by Barbara Pitkin in 2018, entitled Semper Reformanda (Pitkin 2018). 
Pitkin writes of how the contributions approach ‘worship from a multi-disciplinary per- 
spective and employ a variety of sources. They examine the phenomenon of worship in 
broadly construed ways and from angles ranging from ritual studies, liturgical innov- 
ation, material culture, and social impact’ (Pitkin 2018, 8-9). This attention to interdisci- 
plinarity is likewise found in Scott Manetsch’s Calvins Company of Pastors: Pastoral Care 
and the Emerging Reformed Church, 1536-1609 (Manetsch 2013). Drawing on the enor- 
mous work done over the past couple of decades on the Genevan consistory, Manetsch 
offers a humanizing view of discipline and pastoral care without whitewashing their 
complexities and problems. 

Recently Michelle Sanchez has published a study that poses questions about the 
nature of Calvins thought and the complex ways in which it is related to modernity, 
rationalism, and disenchantment (Sanchez 2019). Sanchez offers a new way of reading 
Calvin's Institutes by addressing how the reader as an embodied person relates to the 
text. She situates the reader of the reformer’s text in a setting in which they are able to 
participate in God’s revelation. Sanchez assesses the tensions with Calvin and Calvinism 
and engages with contemporary theorists to rethink how doctrines of providence and 
incarnation speak to contemporary debates about the state. 

These examples of recent work have inspired our collection through their willingness 
to rethink Calvin and Calvinism. Although the 2009 anniversary was somewhat unad- 
venturous in character, serving mostly to feed adoration of the reformer, the subsequent 
decade witnessed scholarship that has reinvigorated the field by asking fundamental 
questions about how we should read the reformer and what it means to speak about his 
kaleidoscopic legacy. 


ENGAGING CALVIN AND CALVINISM 


It is very much in the spirit of new thinking about Calvin and Calvinism that we chal- 
lenged our authors to offer new vistas. Our collection opens with an expansive treatment 
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of the complex relationship between late-medieval, Reformation, and post-Reformation 
thought. Ueli Zahnd argues for the close yet complex bonds between late-medieval and 
Reformed theology, making the case that it can only be understood through a careful 
study of the diversity of scholasticism and divergent ways in which it was employed by 
various Calvinist authors. Revising the historiography, Zahnd makes clear how implicit 
influences on Calvin and the early reformers became explicit in post-Reformation the- 
ology. In so doing, he offers a new way of thinking about the question of the Reformed 
appropriation of scholastic thought that moves beyond the old ‘Calvin and the 
Calvinists’ debate. In a similar vein, Emily Theus draws our attention to the need for 
more carefully nuanced distinctions in the nature of divine and human agency in 
Calvin's thought. Theus rejects traditional notions of determinism by examining how 
‘Calvin’s account of sin develops both pictures of agency, specifying how humans are 
responsible for sin and how God is nearly responsible for evil, avoiding God’s simple 
authorship of sin only by focusing on the diversity of human and divine intentions’ Her 
chapter invites us to see how the reformer worked with an understanding of ‘layered 
agency’ in which that which appears contradictory is held together. 

Two chapters, those by Pierrick Hildebrand and Alexander Batson take us into famil- 
iar ground, but with new insights based in part on previously unknown sources. Batson 
focuses on Calvin's legal training and his early commentary on Seneca with particular 
attention to equity, which is essential for understanding the reformer’s use of natural 
law. Equity operates in two distinct but related ways: as a standard of justice and in the 
application of that standard in positive law. Batson carefully demonstrates how the prin- 
ciple of equity is closely related to Calvin’s anthropology and therefore lies at the heart of 
human action. In examining Calvins teaching on God’s covenant with humanity, 
Hildebrand turns on its head the established view that Reformed covenantal theology 
had two principal streams: one from Zurich and the other from Geneva. Rather, based 
on fresh archival material, he demonstrates extensive continuity between Calvin and 
Heinrich Bullinger. It was from Zurich, rather than from Martin Bucer or Philip 
Melanchthon that Calvin developed a covenantal theology that would prove enduring 
in the Reformed tradition. 

Arnold Huijgen also looks to the covenant in considering Calvin's use and interpret- 
ation of the Hebrew Bible. He does so through bringing the reformer into dialogue with 
two Dutch theologians Arnold van Ruler and Kornelis Heiko Miskotte. The comparison 
works to cast in relief the strengths and problems inherent in Calvin's thought and how 
they have been received within the Reformed tradition with regard to other emphases, 
such as that on pneumatology and that on the Jewish character of salvation. 

Barbara Pitkin develops one of the central themes of the handbook, the emphasis on 
the shaping of Calvin and Calvinism within broader intellectual and cultural contexts. 
She looks to Calvins understanding of history as a guide to reform by placing him within 
a broader late-medieval/Reformation engagement with the past. Working with the the- 
ories of Ernst Troeltsch, Pitkin demonstrates the complexity of Calvin's historical con- 
sciousness through her analysis of his Supplex Exhortatio of 1543, demonstrating that the 
Frenchman was both a writer of his age and sensible of the centrality of history to his 
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reforming impulses. The importance of contextualization and of seeing Calvin within a 
broader scope holds true for his relationship to Geneva, as examined by Karen Spierling. 
Taking us away from either idealized or denigrating views of the city, Spierling argues 
for the complex lives of the urban community. Further, rather than rehashing the old 
image of Calvin attempting like Jonah to reform a reluctant people, she argues for a fas- 
cinating and constant negotiation between church, magistrates, and the laity, a world of 
layered relations that takes us beyond traditional assessments of success or failure in the 
Reformation. 

The handbook considers Calvin's relationships with the broader Reformation. One of 
the central themes is exile, so close to the Frenchman’s heart. Jane Dawson, who has 
written the definitive biography of John Knox, examines the complex relationship 
between the Scotsman and the reformer of Geneva. Although Knox very much admired 
and followed Calvin, the brand of Reformed thought he brought back to Britain had a 
distinct flavour inflected by political and religious resistance in response to the situation 
in Scotland. Dawson demonstrates the importance of Knox in the growing diversity of 
Calvinism in the sixteenth century. The complexity of relations is found in Michele 
Camaioni’s recasting of the vexed interactions between Calvin and the Italian reformers. 
Camaioni rejects older teleological narratives to emphasize the ‘rich entanglement’ 
between Geneva and the Italians that was both theologically and ecclesiastically fruitful. 
Camaioni’s close reading of a broad range of sources enables him to convey the layers of 
contact and conflict that proved so influential in the shaping of not only more radical 
thought but of Calvin himself. 

One of the goals of the handbook is to convey how any attempt to assess Calvin and 
Calvinism must take us to unexpected places. Claire McEachern’s essay presents the 
unlikely pairing of the Frenchman with William Shakespeare. Through close reading of 
the plays, notably King Lear and The Tempest, McEachern reveals a ‘fundamental kin- 
ship’ that emerges through experiences of soteriology and the ways in which theatre was 
observed in early modern communities. Christopher Ocker examines Calvin's relations 
with German lands, a world that he did not know well, but where his influence was con- 
siderable. Not only was he drawn into the vicious religious polemic that followed the 
death of Luther in 1546, but it was in Germany, Ocker shows, that ultimately Calvinism 
played a decisive role in the emergence of both religious pluralism and a national 
Protestant religion. 

Steven Reid’s study of Calvinism in Scotland opens the way for a fresh examination of 
the intricate interweaving of religion and culture that looks to the variegated reception 
of the Reformed faith from humanism to family and gender. Although Scottish 
Calvinism is in some respects well known, Reid makes the compelling case for interdis- 
ciplinary research that attends to a broader spectrum of resources that will inevitably 
recast our understanding of its specific character. Jesse Spohnholz, who has written 
extensively on the experience of exile in early modern culture, takes on the traditional 
idea that dislocation was a central tenet of Calvinist identity. Spohnholz turns the tables 
by arguing that exile was deeply destabilizing for Reformed communities and actually 
prevented them from evolving the forms of institutional stability needed for survival. 
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Mark Valeri’s chapter on Calvinist encounters with indigenous peoples, demonstrating 
how authors such as Jean de Léry drew upon Reformed understandings of human 
nature to write accounts that set the virtues of the New World’ against the Old. These 
humanist inspired accounts of the sixteenth century contrasted with later religious 
sensibilities that sought to establish boundaries between true and false religion. Valeri 
offers us a vision of how Calvinism emerged in the context of changing intellectual 
currents of the seventeenth century. 

Costas Gaganakis connects with Barbara Pitkin’s examination of Calvin's historical 
consciousness to consider how the turn to the study of the past shaped conceptions of 
Calvinist identity. The implications are fascinating as Reformed historians sought to 
harness the latest methods of research to ideas of national churches. In the end, however, 
a more providential view emerged in which the true church would not be national, but 
universal. This understanding emerged from the painful experiences of the Reformed in 
the sixteenth century, which led to identification with struggles of early Christians. 
Henk Nellen’s exploration of biblical interpretation in the first part of the seventeenth 
century also portrays a religious tradition in flux. Historical approaches to the Bible put 
enormous strain on theological positions, leading to bitter controversies. Nellen draws 
out the emergence of deep-rooted doctrinal discussions about the authority of scripture 
in shaping more radical positions among Reformed thinkers by the end of the century. 

In terms of artistic influence, William Dyrness offers a fascinating study of the emer- 
gence of a Protestant aesthetic centred on a concern for true worship. The regular 
communal worship and the preached drama of sin and salvation constituted the 
aesthetic-dramatic mirror of the emerging Protestant imagination. Looking at England, 
France, and the Netherlands, Dyrness finds that although Calvinism did not generate 
distinctive art forms, its vision of the world and its compulsion to action found powerful 
expression in painting and architecture in seeking the beauty of God’s creation. 

The vibrancy of thought and representation evident in the chapters by Gagankis and 
Dyrness reminds of the pluriform nature of Calvinism during the post-Reformation 
period. Tim Cooper draws out the unevenness of the topography of seventeenth- 
century Calvinism in England, which experienced a period of decline. Once more 
avoiding seeing the movement as static or uniform, Cooper examines John Owen and 
Richard Baxter to show how labile Calvinism could be as it was modified and refined in 
a long series of theological debates among English Puritans. Brad Holden’s study of John 
Milton on implicit faith informs us about the ways in which Calvinism could deeply 
influence the highly singular thought of the poet. Milton was an admirer of Calvin and 
the other reformers and believed that the Reformation had restored the authority of the 
Bible and rejected implicit faith. Yet, Milton’s path was towards an individualism that 
appropriated in many respects Calvinist thought with a rejection of external forms. As 
Holden argues, the seemingly strange nature of Milton’s religion is a crucial part of the 
reception of Reformed thought in the seventeenth century. 

In the maelstrom of religion during the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries Calvin 
continued to have a strong presence, as Aza Goudriaan demonstrates in his chapter on 
the reception of the reformer in the early Enlightenment. Goudriaan argues that 
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Calvinist thought retained a strong place for Calvin himself. His writings continued to 
be translated and cited in contemporary debates, such as those against Thomas Hobbes 
and Baruch Spinoza. Even the Lutheran Gottfried Wilhelm Leibnitz admired much 
about Calvin's teaching on the Lord’s Supper and predestination. This picture, however, 
is complicated by Ken Minkema, who explores Calvin and Jonathan Edwards on angels. 
Edwards allowed himself to be called a Calvinist, but did not see himself as a disciple of 
the Genevan reformer. As Minkema demonstrates, Edwards both stood within a 
Reformed tradition yet was willing and able to develop through Enlightenment ideas a 
distinctive account of the mediatory role of angels. Minkema revises old debates about 
Edwards’ relationship to Calvinism by pointing us to a new way of reading the American 
writer. As Minkema concludes, ‘Perhaps it is more helpful to recognize the importance 
that art and the power of language took on for Edwards, that subjective, even mystical 
ways of seizing the reader’s imagination such as spiritualizing typology, narrative his- 
tory, and poetry were as equally instructive for him as other modes of theological 
inquiry—or even more so: 

Steven Harris explores the deep influence of Calvinism on Phillis Wheatley and 
Lemuel Haynes during the revolutionary period, arguing that the black Calvinist 
imagination was generative of a ‘distinctive theo-political imagination. For Wheatley 
the moral and theological integrity of the new republic depended on the treatment of 
slaves in New England. She tied a deeply Calvinist understanding of providence to the 
creation of a truly virtuous society. Both Wheatley and Haynes appealed to the equality 
of all humanity before God and a natural right of liberty within a Calvinist biblical- 
theological framework. The diversity of eighteenth-century Calvinism is central to 
Jonathan Yeager’s examination of evangelicals on both sides of the Atlantic. Although 
they commonly held to the Reformed teaching on soteriology, as well as to the signifi- 
cance of repentance and conversion, they were divided by issues such as believers’ 
baptism. 

Moving towards the nineteenth century, Friedrich Schleiermacher, who was a careful 
reader of Calvin and the Reformed tradition, consciously departed from the traditional 
teaching of the reformers to a new formulation of the faith appropriate for the age of 
critical historical and scientific thought. Randall Zachman argues that Schleiermacher’s 
appropriation of Reformed teaching was to establish a basis for certainty in a rapidly 
changing world. Further, he was concerned to repair the damage done by the deep con- 
fessional rifts caused by the Reformation. Such an engagement with modernity informs 
Annette Aubert’s chapter on Old Princeton and its defence of Calvinism. She draws our 
attention to the decisive role played by European scholarship in the thought of Charles 
Hodge and others in their assertion of the bond between theology and the Bible. 
Schleiermacher was very much part of the intellectual tradition adopted by American 
Calvinists. Aubert examines the diversity of methods employed by the Princeton 
scholars as they came to acknowledge that they could no longer rely on sixteenth- 
century arguments to defend their faith. 

The question of historical consciousness and the engagement with modernity is taken 
up by Carl Trueman in his study of Cardinal Newman’s attack on Protestantism and the 
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response drawn by the Scottish Calvinist William Cunningham. Reformed theologians 
and churchmen sought to engage the multiple challenges facing the faith through a 
return to the authority of the Reformation. The question of historical process in the 
nineteenth century was faced by all the churches, and mere appeals to tradition were 
insufficient. As with Aubert’s study of Old Princeton, the pressing need was to find ways 
of adapting to intellectual change. Cunningham was not able to make this move, but 
other Calvinists, such as those at Mercersburg proved themselves more adept. Scotland, 
the land of Knox, saw precipitous decline in the role of the church in the life of the 
nation. Andrew Bonar, one of the great writers and preachers of his age, chronicled the 
challenges facing traditional Calvinism in a rapidly changing society. At the same time, 
as Bruce Gordon writes, he drew upon current literary forms, such as the genres of biog- 
raphy and autobiography to provide an account of his spiritual life for the benefit of 
others. The nineteenth century saw a rich vein of religious self-writing, and in his diary, 
which became a classic of Scottish Calvinist literature, Bonar provided a deeply personal 
and emotive account of his spiritual highs and lows, demonstrating many of the anxie- 
ties facing traditional Calvinism. 

In the figure of Abraham Kuyper, we find, as John Wood writes, a figure who sought 
to reconfigure Calvinism for the realities of the increasingly secular nineteenth century. 
Kuyper sought a form of unified Calvinism, but one quite distinct from earlier writers. 
Kuyper reimagined Calvinism to embrace the secular under divine authority, but as 
Wood argues, this could be employed to corrupted ends, such as in apartheid South 
Africa. Wood explores how Neo-Calvinism has remained a powerful legacy of Kuyper 
in the modern world and the ways in which modified forms of his vision are integral, if 
controversial, to forms of contemporary Reformed Christianity. 

Ryan Glomsrud’s examination the young Karl Barth’s engagement with Calvin allows 
us to examine further the ways in which the Reformation was appropriated to the mod- 
ern world. Although Barth was a careful student of Calvin and an ardent, if critical, 
admirer, Glomsrud demonstrates how the Swiss theologian formed an image of the 
sixteenth-century reformer that owed a great deal to Weimar culture. Barth’s Calvin 
was, in Glomsrud’s words, an ‘avant-garde prophet’ very much shaped by Weimar 
modernism. 

Turning to Calvinism’s diverse global cultures, Byunghoon Kim explains how the 
faith came to Korea largely through American missionaries who defined the tradition 
narrowly in terms of theological statements. Barth more than Calvin was the principal 
voice of the Reformed tradition while the churches held to the various forms of the 
Westminster standards and five-point Calvinism. As Kim argues, the rather narrow ver- 
sion of Calvinism has greatly expanded since the 1980s with many young Korean 
scholars travelling abroad and increasing contacts with a wider spectrum of 
Presbyterianism. Korean Calvinism now has acquired a much more pluriform nature in 
both its theological and ecclesiastical settings. 

Examining the complex history of Calvinism in China, Alexander Chow argues that 
it was the evangelical missions that exerted the greatest influence on the rise of 
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Christianity in the country. Nevertheless, he speaks of a remarkable growth of Calvinism 
since the 1990s and considers its diverse components. Chow remarks that ‘to many 
Chinese Christians today, “Calvinism” or “Reformed theology” is considered synonym- 
ous with “orthodoxy”, underscoring a new form of Christian fundamentalism which 
guards a very specific “correct” reading of scripture and theology. But the situation is 
complex, and Chow offers the fascinating examples of Wang Yi and Sun Yi, whose turn 
to Calvin and Calvinism was part of a new expression of Christian social and political 
engagement. Chow reminds us of the contextual nature of Calvinism as a theological 
and ecclesiastical movement. 

Heber Campos, Jr discusses the less well-known development of Calvinism in Brazil, 
where from the nineteenth century it has had several transformations of character. 
Currently, there is considerable engagement with Calvin and Calvinism among evan- 
gelicals, although their direct attachment to the Reformed tradition is less clear. Campos 
examines the contested nature of the terms ‘Calvinism and ‘Reformed’ in the Brazilian 
context, revealing how loaded they remain as confessional labels. There has been a great 
deal of emphasis on questions of justification and salvation, but less on other aspects of 
the tradition, which has led to the creation of communities with only partial under- 
standings of what it means to be Reformed. 

Adam Mohr takes us to the Presbyterian Church in Ghana to explore what he calls the 
emergence of ‘enchanted Calvinisny from the 1960s, which has been closely connected 
with the growth of Pentecostalism. Mohr focuses on healing and deliverance and the 
influential role played by Scripture Union Ghana and other para-church organizations. 
The chapter discusses the fascinating life and ministry of Ebenezer Abboah-Offei, who 
grew up in the Presbyterian church and became a leading proponent of deliverance 
practices and a leader of the movement in the Presbyterian church. Mohr focuses on 
Grace Presbyterian Church, Akropon, which was founded in 1996 and holds over five 
thousand faithful. What has taken place at Grace is an expression through the institu- 
tionalization of deliverance of the enchanted Christianity in which the Reformed 
churches play a role alongside Pentecostals. 

In an extraordinary examination of the nature of Calvin and Calvinism, Shannon 
Craigo-Snell looks to the prominent role of rationality and its transformation to con- 
temporary times. She argues for the deficiency of a text-focused religion in producing a 
damaging form of the faith that actually departs from the vision of Calvin and the 
Reformation. In conversation with a broad range of theologians, and engaging with per- 
formance theory, Craigo-Snell appeals for a more integrated vision of the self. This does 
not mean a move away from Calvin per se, but to a less ‘overtly-rational’ perspective that 
arises from more integrative disciplines that enable resistance to idolatry. This means 
the Reformed tradition must be open to change in patterns of worship and devotion. 

Darryl Hart also takes on the complex encounter of Calvinism and secularism exam- 
ining how the former both fostered and adapted to modernity. He finds in the tensions 
between the sacred and secular much of the experience of Calvinism through the cen- 
turies. These varied forms of engagement have added significantly to debates about 
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society, church, and the Christian's civic responsibilities. Like other forms of Christianity 
Calvinists have struggled ‘to make sense of Jesus Christs own words that “his kingdom 
is not of this world”. One recent form of engagement has been the emergence of New 
Calvinism as explored by Flynn Cratty. Once more we find a selective appropriation of 
Reformed doctrine combined with a distinctly modern sense of social values, such as 
politics and gender roles. New Calvinism has sought to develop across traditional con- 
fessional lines to take in both Presbyterians and Baptists in a highly evangelical form of 
Reformed teaching. As a movement, it has shaped evangelical Calvinism in the global 
Reformed churches, but it has not been without contrary impulses. Traditionalism has 
conflicted with calls for greater social engagement and a shift in attitudes towards con- 
temporary social issues such as race and gender. Cratty wonders whether this influential 
form of Calvinism will retain its identify as it increasingly acquires a pluriform 
character. 

The contributions to this handbook make clear that neither Calvin nor Calvinism are 
museum pieces but remain dynamic aspects of contemporary religion. In many respects 
the Weberian thesis about the influence of Calvinism in the modern world remains a 
vibrant interest. His arguments about Puritans and predestination no longer enjoy 
much currency, but as recent debates about the nature of secularism have evidenced, we 
are thinking afresh about the diverse and often contradictory ways in which the early 
modern world relates to modernity. There is no simple trajectory, but Calvinism, with 
its distinctive views on the relationships between God and creation, between the sacred 
and profane, divine sovereignty and providence, and the church as the locus of human 
activity in the world, has and continues to exert notable influence. Despite his reputa- 
tion for narrowness and bigotry, Calvin made possible a tradition that could and inevit- 
ably would diversify in different physical and temporal settings. Both diversity and 
elasticity were embedded from the beginning in the Reformed version of Christianity, 
making possible the eventual appearance of the global religion. 
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THE distinction between Calvin and Calvinism that absorbed twentieth-century 
research on the Reformed tradition was based, to an important extent, on the latter's 
relation to medieval thought. More or less explicitly, those advocating the thesis of a 
general deviance from Calvin in later sixteenth-century Reformed theology rooted 
their claims in the Calvinists’ keeping or revitalizing of medieval methods, approaches, 
and doctrines, and of ‘the spirit of Medieval Scholasticism’ in particular (Armstrong 
1969, 130). In one of the most famous pleas for the distinction, Basil Hall’s ‘Calvin against 
the Calvinists’ (that centred, as so many others did, on the doctrine of predestination), 
Calvins ‘more dynamic method and vivid style’ was demarcated from ‘Beza who 
reverted to the Medieval scholastic device of placing predestination under the doctrines 
of God and providence’ (Hall 1966, 27). Others claimed that in some intellectual milieus, 
and in Italy in particular, ‘the connection with the Middle Ages was never completely 
abandoned; so that the growing influence of these milieus on the Reformed tradition 
would have provoked the presumed alienation from Calvin in post-Reformation 
Calvinism (Weber 1907, 20; Griindler 1965, 9-16). 

On a general level, these researchers had a point. The presence of medieval resources 
and methods in post-Reformation theology is undeniable, and it is undeniable, too, that 
medieval thought had no equivalent status among the majority of theologians of the first 
three generations of the Reformation. While it became almost a matter of course within 
a Reformed treatise from the 1580s onwards to occasionally refer positively to medieval 
theologians such as Thomas Aquinas, John Duns Scotus, or Durandus of St Pourgain, 
such references had no precedent in the first half of the century. Similarly, it would not 
have been thinkable for Calvin or any other theologian of his generation to defend an 
explicitly scholastic approach in such positive terms as Antoine de Chandieu (+ 1591) or 
Lambert Daneau (t 1595) did. 
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The question remains, however, whether their interpretation of this difference was 
correct. As is well known, the distinction between Calvin and Calvinism has seen a rad- 
ical reassessment in the last decades, with the famous shift from a discontinuity view to 
an emphasis of the positive continuities in the doctrines and approaches of the first and 
the later generations of Reformed theologians. Now, to cope with the re-emergence of 
scholasticism in the second half of the sixteenth century, the defenders of the ‘positive 
continuity theory’ claim that even the theologians of the Reformation never opposed 
scholasticism in a fundamental way: Richard Muller argues that Calvin did not have a 
critique of scholasticism as such in mind, but only attacked a specific kind of scholastic 
(Muller 1997; 2001, 51). Willem van Asselt goes as far as stating that a general ‘anti- 
Scholasticism of the Reformation and, especially Calvin's theology, is a later invention 
(van Asselt 2013, 13). Hence, in order to justify the continuity, these authors resort to a 
distinction between scholasticism per se, and scholasticism as it was put into practise in 
medieval times. The fact that Calvin was against a specific scholasticism in medieval 
theology did not entail that he was against scholasticism as such, and would have been 
opposed to what later Calvinists did. 

The danger of this solution is, however, that it tends to replace the old distinction 
between Calvin and Calvinism with the even older one between medieval and early 
modern thought. Even researchers with a serious interest in the medieval background of 
Reformed theology are taken by it to excuse post-Reformation developments that seem 
to revive medieval approaches by stressing the differences between the two eras of scho- 
lasticism. They suggest, so to say, that it cannot have been as bad with Calvinism since it 
was significantly worse in medieval times. Regarding the role of metaphysics in medi- 
eval and post-Reformed theology, Carl Trueman accentuates that ‘the Orthodox use of 
metaphysical argumentation is distinctly different to that of the Medievals’ (Trueman 
2004, 236). Regarding the similarities in the relation between philosophy and theology, 
Byung Soo Han resorts to stating that the post-Reformation approach ‘was not merely a 
reproduction of the Medieval way’ (Han 2015, 105f.). While it is more than welcome that 
the positive continuity view put an end to hostility towards post-Reformation 
Calvinism, the tendencies to defer the discontinuity read like passing the buck to medi- 
eval theology, and this entails at least two problems. First, it does not explain away but 
rather blurs the fact that there was, on the level of its explicit appraisal, a fundamental 
change of attitude and hence a discontinuity between the first and the later generations 
of Reformed theologians. That is to say, there was a change of attitude with regard to the 
status of medieval thought. Secondly, if the possibility to defend a continuity in this 
question induces to claim a discontinuity with the medieval era, it clouds the view of 
possible continuities between medieval thought and the Reformation with regard not 
only to medieval and post-Reformation theology, but also to medieval traditions and 
the first generations of reformers. 

This chapter aims at re-evaluating this triangle of medieval, Reformation, and post- 
Reformation thought. It affiliates with the positive continuity view, but it tries not to 
resort to the subliminal devaluation of medieval thought that this view can bring about. 
Pursuing the two problems mentioned in the preceding paragraph, it tries to do so by 
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answering two questions: first it asks, on the explicit level of references and statements, 
about the attitude towards medieval thought among Reformation and post-Reformation 
theologians. Secondly, it tackles, on the implicit level of tacit allusions and conceptual or 
methodological imitations the question of a hidden, or even disregarded presence of 
medieval thought among them. To do so, the chapter will briefly review the question of 
medieval thought in Calvin's theology. It will then discuss the role of medieval scholasti- 
cism in the emergence of Reformed scholasticism. Finally, it focuses on three exemplary 
cases of post-Reformation theologians that influenced the general attitude to medieval 
thought in the later Reformed tradition: Antoine de Chandieu, Lambert Daneau, and 
Polanus of Polansdorf. 


CALVIN AND MEDIEVAL THOUGHT 


Calvin's negative stance on medieval thought seems apparent. From his very first oeuvre, 
the Commentary on Seneca’s De Clementia, he assumed the language—prevalent in 
humanist and early Reformation circles—of mockery about scholastic sophistries (CO 
5,145). The more he advanced in the first edition of his Institutes from 1536, the more he 
expressed his questioning of traditional theology in the harsh tone of a fundamental 
critique. The tone even sharpened when, in 1539, the cardinal Jacopo Sadoleto, a con- 
firmed humanist, wrote his famous letter to the Genevans. Trying to convince them to 
return to the Roman church, Sadoleto argued that in following Calvin the Genevans had 
fallen for the line of a scholastic obscurantist and his sophistries (CO 5, 371). Outraged 
about the charge that he was a scholastic, Calvin turned the tables and reminded in his 
answer to Sadoleto that scholasticism was precisely the kind of obscure doctrine that he 
and his fellow Reformers had finally left behind: 


Do you remember what kind of time it was when our Reformers appeared, and what 
kind of doctrine candidates for the ministry learned in the schools? You yourself 
know that it was mere sophistry, and sophistry so twisted, involved, tortuous, and 
puzzling, that scholastic theology might well be described as a kind of secret magic. 

(CO 5, 395f.) 


From now on, an explicit demarcation from ‘scholastic sophistries’ became part of 
Calvin’s common rhetoric. While the 1536 Institutes only knew of one invective explicitly 
against scholastic theology (CO 1, 150f.), the second edition that appeared in the same 
year as his answer to Sadoleto presented some twenty side blows against the scholastici 
sophistae. And since he never had a reason to reassess this attitude, Calvin continued in 
this vein in his further career, where similar expressions would reappear both in his sys- 
tematic and exegetical works (LaVallee 1967; vant Spijker 2001, 205f.). 

In general, these invectives remained unspecific. It is true that Calvin distinguished, 
at some point, between a group of ‘more sound scholastics’ (saniores scholastici) and the 
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more recent sophists (recentiores sophistae, CO 1, 319/CO 2, 191), but the only scholastic 
that he named more than once or twice was Peter Lombard as the ‘coryphée’ or the 
‘Pythagoras’ of medieval theology (e.g. CO 1, 174, CO 2, 584). Otherwise, Calvin barely 
specified whom exactly among the scholastics he was dealing with. He almost never 
openly confronted any of them by name (from the second edition of the Institutes on, 
there are two negative references to Thomas Aquinas: CO 1, 318 and 869/CO 2, 189 and 
695; and one to a saying of Occam: CO 1, 343/CO 2, 220), and least of all would he use a 
medieval scholastic to explicitly substantiate one of his claims. Nevertheless, in order to 
base his distinction between scholasticism per se and medieval scholastic schools, 
Richard Muller claimed that in Calvin’s most polemic references to the ‘scholastic soph- 
ists’ as such, the Reformer only had the French scholastic milieu of the Sorbonne in 
mind, as he knew it from his studies in Paris, since he consequently reproduced these 
references in the French translation of his Institutes with ‘théologiens sorboniques’ 
(Muller 1997, 255-9). One might ask if this expression really was meant by Calvin to 
specify his targets, or if it was just common humanist means of badmouthing scholastic 
theology. (See Farge 1985, 3f.) Either way, this more or less specific polemic does not 
detract from but confirms the general picture: Whether Calvin rebuked scholasticism in 
general or its Parisian form in particular, his tone was at best neutral, and far more often 
negative whenever he explicitly referred to medieval scholasticism. On the level of 
Calvin's explicit statements, therefore, an attitude of aversion prevailed. 

On the implicit level, things are more complicated. Modern research has pointed to a 
whole set of parallels on conceptual, terminological, and methodological levels between 
Calvin and exponents of medieval scholasticism. Not only was Calvin’s mature theology 
in line with a range of doctrinal tenets that were also promoted by medieval theologians, 
and in late medieval Scotism in particular, but he also continued to deploy conceptual 
distinctions and some of the technical vocabulary developed by medieval scholastics. 
Both in his systematic and exegetical writings, he used to organize his material and 
tackle particular problems in a way that resembled medieval approaches, and it has been 
claimed that even his preaching method was in line with a particular scholastic practice 
(Parker 1992; Steinmetz 1995; Muller 2001). Since all this happened on an implicit level 
without Calvin explicating his sources, the question remains as to what these parallels 
might mean. Are they strong enough to indicate an intellectual dependency, or do they 
just provide evidence ofa shared theological background with common roots in the bib- 
lical and Patristic tradition? 

The second half of the last century saw a whole series of studies that sought to relate 
more strongly the apparent Scotist tenets in Calvins thought with the late medieval trad- 
ition. In particular, scholars focused on the theology of the Scottish philosopher John 
Mair, who may have taught at the Collége de Montaigu in Paris while Calvin was study- 
ing there. While in 1950 François Wendel merely mentioned the possibility of a direct 
influence, Karl Reuter argued, first in 1963 and then in a modified version in 1981, that 
Calvin was instructed in medieval theology by the Scottish scholastic, pointing to paral- 
lels in their doctrine of God, of sin, and of predestination. In the 1980s the thesis was also 
maintained in a slightly modified version by Alistair McGrath who inscribed Scotus, 
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Mair, and Calvin into a same late medieval schola Augustiniana (Wendel 1950; 
Reuter 1963; 1981; McGrath 1986). These studies, however, did not find much favour, as 
their critics identified one fundamental problem in particular. As Alexander Ganoczy 
pointed out, Calvin never studied theology at Montaigu, so he could not have followed 
Mair’s theological classes (Ganoczy 1966). In addition, the earliest parallels to Scotist 
theology presented by the defenders of the thesis came only from the writings of the 
mature, and not from the early Calvin, who arguably would have been closest to this 
supposed medieval background. Finally, the critics offered an alternative chronology 
suggesting that Calvin and Mair may never have met at Montaigu. So, while even the 
critics agreed that the later Calvins theology resembled Scotist thought (Oberman 1987, 
3831994, 124f.; 2003, 139f.; Steinmetz 1995, 50), the idea of some direct medieval influence 
on the young Calvin was abandoned and other sources emphasized. In particular, refer- 
ence was made to his supposed early reading of Augustine (Lange van Ravenswaay 1990; 
Oberman 1994, 122; Neuser 2009, 37f.). 

There is little doubt that Reuter and McGrath overshot the mark with their claims. 
Nevertheless, one has also to be careful about the possible pitfalls of their critics. On 
the one hand, there seems to be an apologetic tendency to date the occurrences of 
medieval parallels as late as possible in Calvin’s biography (at least post 1536) and to 
reject any identification of Calvin's scholastic teachers. For the later the parallels occur, 
the more it can be argued that Calvin already had outlined his theology independently 
of any medieval influence. The less we know about his medieval teachers, the easier it is 
to claim that he learned his theology directly from biblical and Patristic sources. The 
energy put into demonstrating that Calvin and Mair may never have met, however, is a 
rhetorical argument that does nothing for the question. For if it was not Mair, it was 
another scholastic professor at Montaigu who taught the young Calvin. Similarly, the 
fact that the defenders did not look into the writings of the early Calvin does not imply 
that there is nothing to find. In this regard, recent research has pointed to interesting 
parallels between the very first edition of Calvin's Institutes and late medieval Scotism 
(Slotemaker 2011). 

Conversely, the common rejection of Reuter and McGrath seems to be based on a 
misunderstanding of late medieval scholasticism. It is true that Calvin never studied 
theology, but from the fifteenth century on, late medieval universities with their bursae 
and collèges were organized in such a way that the studies of philosophy were explicitly 
propaedeutic to one of the theological schools (mainly Thomism, Albertism, and 
Scotism). The philosophical viae introduced young students to the metaphysical pre- 
suppositions of a specific approach that embraced, if it was in one of the branches of the 
via antiqua, both philosophy and theology, or that separated the two as in the via mod- 
erna (Hoenen 2003). So, that Calvin never studied theology implies nothing about his 
theological preparation, since he grew up in a context in which philosophy was pre- 
sented with fundamental theological implications. If these implications only appeared 
on the surface at a later stage of Calvin’s career, this does not necessarily indicate a lack of 
medieval influence, but may correspond exactly to what was intended by his late medi- 
eval philosophical training. 
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In addition, against what has been claimed by Calvin scholars (Ganozcy 1966, 192; 
Lange van Ravenswaay 1990, 160), even in philosophical classes, teachers were keen to 
rely heavily on theological sources and on Augustine in particular. As mentioned above, 
Augustine has been presented by the critics of Reuter and McGrath as the supposed 
alternative that shaped the young Calvin's thought. However, the early Calvin’s relation 
to the church father is way more problematic than these critics suggest. A recent recon- 
sideration of the citations of Augustine in the works of the young Calvin has produced 
no evidence that he had actually read the church father as late as 1536. If anything, from a 
philological point of view, his references even in the first edition of his Institutes are in 
obvious continuity with late medieval uses of Augustine (Zahnd 20174). Hence, rather 
than presenting an alternative, they stress the early Calvins indebtedness to the late 
medieval background. 

The question of Calvin's intellectual relation to medieval scholasticism is, therefore, 
far from settled. While, on the level of Calvin's explicit statements, his attitude towards 
medieval theology was neutral at best, but mostly one of reproach, he was in line by way 
of implicit acceptance with a broad set of medieval thought, both in a doctrinal and a 
methodological regard. There is even evidence that Calvin was indebted from the very 
beginning of his theological career to late medieval theology, but this question needs 
further analysis, particularly as we still do not know what medieval resources Calvin 
drew from. While there is discontinuity, thus, as regards Calvins explicit statements, 
there might be an implicit continuity not only on the level of some late and incidental 
parallels in doctrine and method, but at the very core of Calvins theological project, its 
presuppositions, and its sources. This twofold relation to medieval thought in general 
applies also to Calvins more specific stance on scholasticism. The methodological paral- 
lels in Calvin's approach possibly have some of their implicit roots in his first training in 
Montaigu (see already Ganoczy 1966, 192), but even if he might not have been against 
scholasticism as such, Calvin would never have praised a scholastic approach in explicit 
terms. This attitude would change, however, in the generations after Calvin. 


THE RE-EMERGENCE OF SCHOLASTICISM 


Other than Calvin, Reformed theologians since the last quarter of the sixteenth century 
had no problem with explicitly adopting a scholastic approach to theology. As one of the 
first, the Genevan theologian Antoine de la Roche Chandieu published in 1580 a work 
‘on the Written Word of God Theologically and Scholastically Treated. Throughout the 
following period Reformed theologians continued to publish explicitly ‘scholastic’ trea- 
tises (Sinnema 1986). Beyond such titles, the re-emergence of a paradigm known from 
medieval academia was even more evident in the actual implementation of a scholastic 
methodology. For a long time, the term ‘scholasticism has been taken rather problem- 
atically as designating a specific doctrine, and a kind of Aristotelianism in particular. In 
accordance with the recent reassessment of post-Reformation thought, however, it has 
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been shown that ‘scholasticisn’Y—when taken in the sense it was used among the scho- 
lastics themselves—rather denotes ‘a way of doing theology’ than a particular set of doc- 
trines (van Asselt 2013, 15). This was the case even if this ‘way’ followed a methodology 
that was based on the Aristotelian concept of science and his syllogistic logic. Without 
predetermining the conclusions that would end up being defended by it, this method 
consisted in defining the terms of the debate, presenting the status quaestionis and a sci- 
entific conclusion with clearly identified opposite views (Muller 2001, 54). Theologians 
shared it with other disciplines, philosophy in particular, but in Reformed orthodoxy 
just as in medieval times, it was used only in specific contexts like academic classrooms, 
disputes, and systematic treatises, however not for preaching and catechesis. 

Modern research has seen a long tradition of associating this reappropriation of a 
medieval approach with the emergence of post-Tridentine Catholic polemics (Jesuit in 
particular) that started to preoccupy Reformed theologians from the late sixteenth cen- 
tury. In a milieu that was concerned with its ‘codification’ (van Asselt et al. 2011, 107) in 
order to ensure the teaching and transmission of Protestant doctrine, Reformed theolo- 
gians were confronted with the Jesuits, who were so highly skilled in scholastic disputa- 
tional techniques that the Protestants were thought to have had no choice but to learn 
the same techniques. While it is true that the Reformed scholastics themselves defended 
their recourse to medieval approaches with this Jesuit urge (see, e.g. Chandieu 1592, 2), 
there is once more an apologetic moment in these accounts. Since this return to a medi- 
eval methodology felt like the most evident betrayal of the principles of the early 
Reformation, and of sola scriptura in particular, it seemed more tolerable if it was pre- 
sented as a response to an extrinsic constraint. This Jesuit origin narrative thus fits with 
the old discontinuity theory, even if it is also defended by adherents of the positive con- 
tinuity view. 

One could ask, however, whether the positive continuity view does not open another 
perspective on the re-emergence of this medieval paradigm. For if there is at least on an 
implicit level, as we have seen with Calvin, the possibility of a continuity between medi- 
eval and Reformed theology, it seems likely that the scholasticism in post-Reformation 
theology would not just be a late reaction to an extrinsic reason. This seems particularly 
true on account of the strong philosophical inclination of scholasticism in both its late 
medieval and early modern expressions. For from the very beginning of the Reformation 
the sola scriptura principle was complemented, at least from a practical point of view, 
with a strong notion of magisterial teaching. As early as 1521, Melanchthon published 
the first edition of his Loci communes that were thought to prepare the students for the 
reading of the Bible, and recent research has emphasized the paradoxical status of phil- 
osophy in this Loci edition. Philosophy was explicitly rejected, but implicitly used to 
serve a pedagogical goal (Huiban 2019). Similarly, again in the early 1520s, the disputes 
with the Anabaptists inclined the theologians who would become part of the magisterial 
Reformation to stress, in an all but spiritualistic sense, the role of the doctores in under- 
standing the Bible. Even if these ‘complements’ to the sola scriptura principle were not 
understood in a scholastic sense, the typically late medieval and somewhat pastoral 
awareness for teaching, methodology, and for the role of natural reason in doing 
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theology remained present (Oberman 1974; Hoenen 2013). Hence, it only required—still 
in the 1520s—a first occasion for a scholastic terminology to reappear, as the Lord’s Supper 
controversy was supposed to make clear. Both Luther and Zwingli resorted to scholastic 
terminology, distinctions, and arguments (White 1994). Luther and Zwingli were both 
aware of this bias in their disputes and accused one another of engaging in philosophy 
rather than theology. Yet, regardless of how they tried to escape, the pattern was laid 
bare already decades before post-Tridentine polemics, and it would constantly reappear 
afterwards. For example, the need to tackle both the Anabaptists’ and the early Socinians’ 
literalist approaches to the Bible reinforced the use of philosophy in Reformed theology 
(Kusukawa 1995; Taplin 2003), and in Geneva the debate over the obscurity of the Bible 
as initiated by Erasmian humanists (and Castellio in particular) motivated Calvin and 
Beza to resort to logic as an appropriate means in theology (Zahnd 2017b). 

It is therefore not surprising that philosophy never disappeared from the curricula of 
Protestant universities and academies, and that it remained, tellingly, as a propaedeutic 
science. Despite the fact that for a few decades after the Reformation this philosophy 
was not taught within an explicitly scholastic framework, an openness to methodologic- 
ally well-trained teachers and to the use of logic to defend theological positions 
remained, from its beginnings, a feature intrinsic at least to the magisterial branch of the 
Reformation. It seems that the combination of these methodological and logical needs 
almost unavoidably ended up in the re-adoption of scholasticism. Even if other factors 
may have played an important role—besides the Jesuit urge, one could also mention a 
kind of an institutional inertia given that much of Reformed theological education took 
place at universities with a medieval past (see, e.g. for Scottish universities 
Gellera 2019)—it is clear that there was an intrinsic motivation to use this very approach 
that linked late medieval, Reformation and post-Reformation theology. 

A similar case can be made for the re-emergence of positive references to medieval 
scholastic theologians in post-Reformation theological treatises. Increasingly from the 
late sixteenth century Reformed theologians did not hesitate to explicitly and positively 
cite a whole number of medieval theologians. Given that there are almost no modern 
editions of texts from that period, and that these texts are mostly unavailable in a digi- 
tally searchable form, it is difficult to quantify the presence of these citations. 
Nevertheless, the fact that they mostly appear without any explicit justification suggests 
that Reformed theologians were by then familiar with their use. Current research 
remains undecided about the heuristic value of these citations, often considering it as 
the mere expression of an eclectic use of resources. In addition, it has again been said 
that this reappropriation was due above all to polemical reasons. ‘In claiming overtly the 
Catholic past through the incorporation of a larger tradition of the church’ Reformed 
theologians could argue for the superiority of Protestantism (Muller 2001, 62). So, 
attributing this reappropriation of medieval thoughts to external reasons, the citations 
of medieval scholastics may be regarded as decorative and somewhat eclectic additions 
without an intrinsic relation to the Reformed theology defended. 

Once more, however, there seems to be a misunderstanding with regard to the late 
medieval intellectual landscape. For example, there has been a recent debate between 
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Richard Muller and Antonie Vos on the role of Scotism in post-Reformed theology 
(Vos 2011; Muller 2012). This debate, however, focuses on the Scotist notion of ‘univocity 
of being’ as if the search for a Zentraldogma that has finally been abandoned with regard 
to Reformed theology would still work for late medieval intellectual traditions. Just as 
with the diversity of Reformed theology, it needs to be stressed that many of the ‘-isms’ 
applied to late medieval thought can refer to quite different realities depending, for 
example, on whether they are used in a philosophical or theological context. It has been 
observed with regard to Scotism, in particular, how complex and manifold this intellec- 
tual tradition was as it lacked a clear institutional setting and could thus influence most 
different schools of thought (Hoenen 1998). Just as medieval scholastics were not 
‘Lombardians’ simply because they used Peter Lombard’s Sentences, and just as early 
modern Catholic theologians were not all Thomists simply because they commented on 
Thomas’ Summa, modern research has also pointed to Reformed theologians that cited 
Thomas Aquinas to defend a doctrine that was Scotist in its essence and vice versa (van 
Asselt and Dekker 2001, 36; Bac and Pleizier 2010). It is not wrong, of course, to highlight 
the polemical and, therefore, eclectic value of these citations, but this should not hold off 
from raising the question whether they do not indicate, as well, a deeper connection 
between medieval and Reformed thought. The next section presents three theologians on 
the cusp ofan explicitly positive use of medieval theology. They will show that their medi- 
eval resources were not arbitrarily chosen for simply polemical purposes. 


THREE EXAMPLES: ANTOINE DE CHANDIEU, 
LAMBERT DANEAU, AND POLANUS 
OF POLANSDORE 


One of the most interesting figures in the revival of an explicit and positively connoted 
use of medieval thought is Antoine de Chandieu. While it is true that other Reformed 
theologians before Chandieu (and the other two discussed here) already started to 
implicitly strengthen a scholastic paradigm in their work—such as Theodore Beza, Peter 
Martyr Vermigli, or Franciscus Junius—it is with Chandieu that the role of medieval 
thought was explicitly reassessed. Born in 1534 in a noble family of Burgundy, Chandieu 
adopted the Reform in the 1550s after having met Calvin in Geneva. Quitting his initial 
career as a lawyer he quickly became one of the leading figures of French Protestantism 
(van Raalte 2018). During the religious wars, he was exiled several times to Lausanne 
and Geneva. Given the pressure the civil wars put on the Protestant church in his home- 
land, Chandieu invested himself more and more in finding and consolidating solid 
structures to protect French Protestantism. This is where he also begun to reflect on the 
appropriate methods of teaching theology and finally came up with the open propaga- 
tion ofa scholastic approach as he explained most clearly in the aforementioned treatise 
‘on the Written Word of God’ from 1580. 
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Several points in this treatise are worth noting. First, it quickly becomes apparent that 
Chandieu himself considered his propagation of a scholastic approach as a methodical 
turnaround that was in objectionable proximity to medieval scholasticism. In order to 
explain himself, he felt the need to open with a long introductory letter to his readers 
and a detailed preface that comprised almost a fourth of the whole treatise. At one point 
in the preface, he even imposed on himself to explain whether his recommendation of 
this particular method included ‘the writings of the scholastic doctors, too, and those in 
particular who once flowed out of the sources of the Lombard’ (Chandieu 1592, 6). 
Hence, and this is the second point to note, in face of what looked like an obvious break 
with previous Reformed approaches Chandieu adopted an attitude of defence and 
developed a whole series of strategies to excuse his choice—some of which still can be 
found in modern research. Besides resorting to the Jesuit urge, Chandieu differentiated 
between several kinds of scholasticism. On the one hand, he distinguished between 
medieval scholasticism and that of contemporary Jesuits, with a clear preference for the 
former. He claims in one place that he holds ‘one Scotus in higher esteem than all these 
new monks together’ (Chandieu 1592, 355a). On the other, he distinguished between any 
kind of ‘papal scholasticisnyY and scholasticism as such. For this is what opened the pos- 
sibility of adopting a scholastic approach without necessarily continuing a Catholic 
tradition. If there was a kind of pure scholasticism different from what the medievals 
had used and the Jesuits still practised, there was no problem in using this approach, for 
there was no continuity. 

Chandieu himself tried therefore to defend his approach by deferring an alleged dis- 
continuity. This was mainly a rhetorical move, however. When presenting what he con- 
sidered to be the pure form of scholasticism—he called it ‘the truly analytical 
method’—he distinguished it from its medieval version with one argument in 
particular: 


Given that the scholastic doctors did not follow this true and analytical approach 
[...], but almost only played around with probabilities and with futile and bellicose 
arguments, it seems to me that they did not introduce the veritable use, but rather 
an abuse of philosophy into the church. (Chandieu 1592, 6f.) 


This abuse became apparent in one point: other than what Chandieu thought to be due, 
the medievals had always argued, in their quaestiones, both for the pros and the cons ofa 
theological problem, introducing thus what he called a ‘topical’ approach that suggested 
both sides to be possibly true. Medieval, and even more so, Jesuit scholasticism was thus 
founded, for Chandieu, only on probable and not on true arguments, so that he accused 
them of engaging too much in rhetoric! In light of the common humanist critique of 
scholasticism and of its lack of interest in rhetoric, this is a surprising charge, but it is 
telling for Chandieu’s situation. Under the pressure of the religious controversies, 
rhetorical arguments did not provide stable ground on which to consolidate his church 
(Zahnd 2017b). To accuse traditional scholasticism of being ‘topical’ thus served a 
double goal: not only did it clear scholasticism as such for an open revival in Reformed 
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milieus, but it also incriminated its humanist counterpart without Chandieu having to 
name it in that manner: the ‘bad guy’ remained medieval scholasticism. 

Hence, on an explicit level, Chandieu continued the critical stance against medieval 
scholasticism. In light of his cautious and defensive explanations it was apparent, how- 
ever, that he knew that he was choosing a path that others had tried to obviate, precisely 
because of its proximity with medieval thought. Yet, interestingly, and this is the third 
point to note about Chandieu, this chosen proximity started to affect his own use of 
theological resources. Not only scholasticism as an approach, but more and more scho- 
lastic theologians found their way into his writings. The posthumous Opera theologica 
edition—Chandieu had died in 1591 in Geneva—indexes sixteen medieval resources 
(besides thirty-six patristic ones) from which he drew, with Gratian and Thomas 
Aquinas the two most cited. Many of these citations served as evidence for the trans- 
gressions of medieval theology, but Chandieu also found a positive approach, mostly to 
argue with their backing against current Catholic doctrine. They were also used at times 
to corroborate a Reformed tenet. It was neither Gratian nor Thomas, however, who 
appears at the most crucial theological points, but Scotus and, to a lesser extent, Pierre 
dAilly. Chandieu cites them to confirm that all doctrine necessary for humanity is con- 
tained in scripture, that there is no satisfaction for our sins other than in virtue of 
Christ's passion, and to question the doctrine of transubstantiation and the special 
state of bishops (Chandieu 1592, 35b, 136a, 435b, 781a). Hence, as a consequence of his 
methodological openness towards scholasticism, Chandieu also found a cautiously 
positive approach to medieval scholastics. 

This turn towards an explicitly positive use of medieval theology is even more evident 
with Lambert Daneau. Born in about 1530 in north-central France, Daneau—like 
Chandieu—first studied law, but adopted the Reformed faith in 1560 and switched to a 
career as a theologian (Fatio 1976). After the St Bartholomew’s Day massacre he fled to 
Geneva, where he taught at the academy and published (only a few months after 
Chandieu’s defence of scholastic methodology) a unique work in the Protestant trad- 
ition, namely a commentary on Peter Lombard’s Sentences (Daneau 1580). Reverting to 
what he considered the backbone of medieval theology, Daneau pursued in this work a 
much more polemical goal than Chandieu. In a scrupulous analysis of every distinction 
of the first book of the Sentences, he intended to show the depravity of this core of the 
medieval theological tradition and thus of medieval theology itself. Aware of Chandieu’s 
treatise, the only positive thing he accorded medieval theologians was their intention to 
use a strict methodology. Building on Chandiew’s distinction between ‘papal scholasti- 
cism’ and ‘true scholasticism, Daneau invested long prolegomena—providing one of the 
first histories of medieval scholasticism—and then used the commentary itself to prove 
their failure in the application of this method. 

In order to corroborate his claim, Daneau also adduced some medieval commenta- 
tors of the Sentences whose quarrels in interpreting Lombard were meant to evidence 
the corrupted state of medieval thought. The more he advanced, however, the more he 
realized that he could use these theologians to pursue his proper objectives, for neither 
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did they all slavishly follow Lombard, nor was what they wrote just curious absurdity. 
While, at the beginning of his commentary, he mainly mocked the medieval ‘sophists; 
he ended up hailing every now and then what Thomas Aquinas ‘most clearly’ and 
Ockham ‘most truly’ said, be it to criticize Lombard or to promote one of Daneau’s own 
theological concepts (e.g. Daneau 1580, 78 vs. 624 and 68of.; see Zahnd 2016). Even if 
Daneau never went as far as revoking his polemical stance against medieval thought the 
door was now open for him to positively rely on medieval resources. His commentary 
reads as if those scholastics with whom he was acquainted were an exception from what 
he presented as scholasticism. In his later career (leaving Geneva in 1581, Daneau taught 
in Leyden, Orthez, and Castres, where he died in 1595), he regularly cited medieval theo- 
logians, and Thomas Aquinas in particular, to substantiate and corroborate his own 
claims. At some places he even used the backing of Thomas to defend a tenet that would 
not become a typical part of Reformed doctrine, such as a clear stance for intellectual- 
ism or the idea of the vestigia trinitatis in creation (Strohm 1996, 521). 

The third and final Reformed theologian presented here who illustrates the transition 
towards an open appreciation of medieval thought is Amandus Polanus. Born a gener- 
ation later in 1561 in Lutheran Silesia, Polanus chose to study theology in Tübingen, but 
quickly had to leave this Lutheran university for defending Reformed positions, and 
Lambert Daneau in particular. He continued his studies in Basel, Geneva, and 
Heidelberg, and after working several years as a tutor, he became professor in Basel, 
where he died in 1610 (Han 2015). Polanus published his first theological work in 1590, 
and with regard to the medieval tradition he immediately proved that he was aware of 
Chandieu’s distinction between ‘papal and ‘true’ scholasticism. While he numbered ‘the 
scholastics’ together with canon lawyers and monks among ‘the impure spirits from the 
devil’s mouth; he claimed that the duty of teachers consisted in a ‘scholastic and explora- 
tory exegesis of God’s word’ (Polanus 1590, 146 and 155). Hence, on the terminological 
level, a fundamental aversion to medieval thought was still evident in Polanus’ first 
work. But the more he advanced, the more he also adopted Daneau’s strategy of using 
medieval theology against papal doctrine, and he ended up advancing a decisive step 
further than Daneau. Realizing that important tenets of Reformed doctrine were in line 
with at least some of the currents of medieval thought, Polanus used them more and 
more positively in his writings. He finally published, in 1607, a Symphonia catholica, a 
symphony of ‘catholic’ theologians from ancient to medieval and Reformed times 
(Polanus 1607). Evidencing the huge doctrinal continuity over the eras, Polanus 
invoked, among others, Lombard, Thomas, Scotus, the medieval biblical commentators, 
and Jean Gerson not simply to demonstrate some accidental agreements, but to disclose 
intrinsic doctrinal familiarities. Hence, in his last work, a huge synopsis of Reformed 
theology, some of these medieval authors, and Scotus in particular, could even figure as 
theological models for what Polanus was intended to present (Polanus 1609; see 
Muller 2003, 225). From an initial aversion and polemical use, Polanus had turned to 
positively recognize the common roots and doctrinal continuities between medieval 
and Reformed theology. 
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CONCLUSION 


As the examples of Chandieu, Daneau, and Polanus have shown, there was a clear 
change of mentality regarding medieval thought at the end of the sixteenth century. 
These Reformed theologians started to adopt an explicitly scholastic approach and used 
the works of medieval theologians in positive terms that would not have been acceptable 
among the first three generations of reformers. This is not to say that medieval concepts 
and approaches were absent in earlier times, but if they were adopted by Reformation 
theologians it happened on an implicit level. As the example of Chandieu and Polanus 
have shown, however, it was this implicit presence that fostered an explicit reappropria- 
tion of medieval thought, so that there is both continuity and discontinuity with regard 
to medieval, Reformation, and post-Reformation theology. The open appraisal of medi- 
eval thought in post-Reformation times was new, but this opening built on doctrinal 
and methodological conformities that seem to have been continuously present even in 
early Reformation thought. 

In view of these ‘intrinsic’ continuities, the most interesting question is to what extent 
medieval theology positively influenced and shaped the Reformed tradition. 
Notwithstanding the general reassessment of post-Reformation thought in the last dec- 
ades, we are not yet well situated to answer this question. This is due to several reasons 
apart from the obvious one that we still lack the necessary studies that present the posi- 
tive continuity view. In particular, there are two rather historiographical factors with 
which future research will have to deal. First, there still seems to be a disinclination in 
modern research to actually find intellectual dependencies between Reformed and 
medieval thought, as if this was a threat not only to the purity of Reformed doctrine, but 
to the modernity of Calvin and Calvinism (as opposed to Luther’s rootedness in medi- 
eval traditions). The apologetic tones in the biography of the young Calvin and the 
search for extrinsic reasons to explain the emergence of Reformed scholasticism both 
tend towards a kind of ‘innocenting’ of the Reformed tradition. One could add the 
notion of ‘eclecticism’ that is often put forward when it comes to explaining the use of 
medieval resources by post-Reformation theologians. By definition, an eclectic thinker 
cannot depend on a particular intellectual tradition and seems thus to be preserved 
from any specific influence and traditionalism. This tendency, however, is subliminally 
confessional (as if medieval thought was something to avoid) and thus it rather impedes 
than promotes historical research. This is not to say that there were no extrinsic factors 
fostering the revival of scholasticism and that there were no eclectic post-Reformation 
theologians at all, but researchers have to be particularly prudent in applying this kind 
of terminology, for it tends to serve an implicit historiographical agenda that is as old as 
the Reformed tradition itself. 

Second, as the first two sections of this chapter have shown, there are still many mis- 
understandings about late medieval scholasticism, the functioning of its intellectual 
traditions, and its institutional setting. One could mention once more the notion of 
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‘eclecticism, for late medieval theologians (just as early modern catholic scholastics) 
were no less eclectic in their use of medieval sources than Reformed scholastics, but 
nevertheless inscribed into specific intellectual traditions. A reassessment of the rela- 
tionship between medieval and Reformed thought requires, in addition to an obvious 
erudition in early modern theology, a thorough knowledge of late medieval scholasti- 
cism. Given the strong philosophical inclination of scholasticism in both its late medi- 
eval and early modern expressions, familiarity is also needed with both its theological 
and philosophical approaches. This is not an easy task given the modern universities’ 
curricula, where the year 1500 still represents a strong institutional and disciplinary gap. 
However, to understand the continuities (and also to accentuate the real discontinu- 
ities), a truly interdisciplinary and inter-periodically approach is essential. 

There is a final point to be made. One of the medieval names that reappeared through- 
out this chapter among the rather positively received medieval thinkers was the 
Franciscan John Duns Scotus. Yet, since Denifle’s Luther und Luthertum (1904) there has 
been an apologetic tradition in Catholic research to inscribe the emergence of Reformed 
theology into precisely some kind of Franciscan tradition, as opposed to truly Catholic 
Thomism, one of the most recent contributions to this scheme being Brad Gregory’s The 
Unintended Reformation (2012). These are historical shortcuts, of course, that compare 
selected ideas and doctrines over the centuries without regard to their context in order to 
draw conclusions about the influence or continuity of any ‘-ism, be it nominalism or 
voluntarism. But the reaction to such historiographical shortcuts cannot be simply to 
deny the late medieval roots of the Reformation, as researchers throughout the twentieth 
century and still in the last two decades have tended to do. On the contrary, the point has 
been long made (Oberman 1994, 123f.; Trueman 2004, 227) that intellectual history builds 
on a careful contextualization, clearly distinguishing between explicit and implicit levels 
of reception, and considering the availability (and knowledge) of sources in different 
geographical areas. It is only with a meticulous analysis of the texts, their doctrinal, social, 
and geographical contexts, and with an analysis based on an appropriate and unpreju- 
diced understanding of the late medieval background that the role of medieval thought 
in the shaping of the Reformed tradition may be properly assessed. 
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Tuts chapter will present and analyse the account of divine and human agency in John 
Calvin's Institutes of the Christian Religion, specifically in the doctrine of providence and 
the doctrine of sin. The main purpose is to present Calvin's views in a generous manner 
so as to draw out their inner logic. Calvins account of divine agency—especially as it 
pertains to providence—is so unsettling that it is tempting to fight what he says at every 
turn. Specifically, the wide scope of God’s providential agency seems to threaten human 
agency. I hope to show that this is neither a necessary nor particularly accurate reading 
of Calvin’s account, and that what Calvin provides instead is an intricate layering of 
human and divine agencies. To this end, I will first consider the doctrine of providence, 
which lays the general foundation for Calvin’s understanding of divine and human 
agencies. Next I turn to the doctrine of sin, which gives more specific insight on ques- 
tions of human freedom in light of the Fall and on God’s causal relation to evil and sin. I 
argue that the key to Calvin’s account—indeed, the key to understanding his most con- 
testable claims for (1) the absolute asymmetry of human responsibility for good and evil 
and (2) the near symmetry of divine responsibility for good and evil—is the nesting of 
intentions within a layering of human and divine agency. 


PROVIDENCE 


Particular Providence 


Several basic features of Calvin’s understanding of human and divine agency emerge 
from his account of providence, a close corollary to the doctrine of creation. Providence 
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is the definitive way God relates to the world as Creator, ‘that by which, as keeper of the 
keys, [God] governs all events (Calvin 1960, 1.16.4). Providence, says Calvin, is a dis- 
tinctive feature of Christian teaching that stands in stark contradiction to the idea of 
fortune or happenstance (an idea Calvin finds unbearable and incoherent). This 
Christian insight provides a big-picture framework for apparent chaos and contingency 
in the world, assuring that ultimate outcomes always conform to God's will and eternal 
decree. Calvin understands this to be a fundamentally comforting doctrine for 
Christians; contrary to fate or contingency, providence assures the believer that ‘all the 
harmful things... whatever their source’ are subject to God’s will (Calvin 1960, 1.16.3). 

Providence is not only about what God foresees or foreknows, but about what God 
does ‘with his hands. Calvin objects to those who hold that ‘the universe, men’s affairs, 
and men themselves are governed by Gods might but not by His determination 
(Calvin 1960, 1.16.4). God is more than just a first cause, and providence is more than a 
principle enclosed in the machinations of nature. If, Calvin wagers, providence merely 
named a mechanistically determined nature system, we would have no way to account 
for variation in the world, such as changing seasons. Calvin sees in such variation the 
continuation of God’s creative activity, as well as the expression of particular care 
towards each individual thing. Calvin finds further support in accounts of miracles in 
scripture, which provides special insight unavailable to reason alone. It is not that God 
created a sun which rises inevitably and regularly each day; rather God’s rule over the 
universe is characterized by the special care God takes each day to raise the sun, as evi- 
denced by those miracles in which the sun deviated from its usual course (Calvin 1960, 
1.16.2). God’s goodness towards each particular thing in creation is constituted by the 
guiding of each thing, in its particularity, directly by God’s will. 

Human beings are part of this creation that God guides by God’s special care, and thus 
the particularity of God’s governance of creation through providence constitutes a basic 
level of Calvin's account of human agency. Just as the universe is not moved by internal 
principles of motion that are simply established by God but by God's particular care and 
determination, so humans are not simply ‘moved by God according to the inclination of 
nature’ but ‘[God] himself turns that motion —including our intentions (which will 
become evident when we look at Calvin’s treatment of the hardening of Pharaoh's 
heart)—‘whither he pleases. When it comes to human actions, God has ‘not only might 
but also choice and determination’ (Calvin 1960, 1.16.6). 

One might wonder whether for Calvin God determines all human actions irrespect- 
ive of a distinction between ‘earthly’ and ‘heavenly’ affairs. Does God really govern 
whether we eat oatmeal or eggs for breakfast, or micromanage the exact configuration of 
a deck of cards after each shuffle? Could space not be made for chance events, or at least 
some wiggle room, when it comes to simply ‘earthly’ matters? There are a few points to 
make in response. First, Calvin insists that God’s providence in human lives pertains not 
only to matters of salvation, or matters of the ‘spiritual life, but also to actions geared 
towards the ‘physical’ life, which are ‘of themselves neither righteous nor corrupt’ 
(Calvin 1960, 2.4.6). Second, though the question of minuscule, seemingly chance- 
based variations (e.g. exactly where we put our feet with each step) is not completely 
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answered in Calvin's text, given the specificity of providence it is safest to assume that 
nothing is too inconsequential to fall outside the bounds of providence. Finally, Calvin 
would likely be perplexed by this line of questioning. For what is of ultimate import- 
ance: the possibility of inconsequential chance, or the question of what determines sal- 
vation? Calvin's pastoral concerns lead him to prioritize the latter. 


Basic Human Responsibility in a Providential World 


Within this account of God’s determination of human action, we find a base level of 
human agency and responsibility as those are reflected in the human need to act. (Sin 
presents a further complication, but providence implies a certain interaction between 
divine and human agency regardless of sin.) To a large extent, Calvin relates this need to 
act to our inability to know God’s will with respect to future happenings. Human agency 
is not merely conditioned by our epistemically limited perspective on God’s providence, 
but also by an insurmountable chasm between God's will and our knowledge of it. 

This feature of Calvin's position emerges in his (somewhat uncharacteristic) appeal to 
intuition in response to objections he imagines will be raised by God’s governance of 
human action. Are we not responsible for our actions? Can our actions have meaning if 
they are driven by God to fulfil some will and desire not our own? Recognition of the 
doctrine of providence requires a subtle shift in thinking, as knowing of God's provi- 
dence is not synonymous (nor could it be) with knowing the secret will of God. The 
point of acknowledging providence is not to guess what God has willed one to do, but to 
know that, whatever one does, in trying one’s best to utilize the gifts of God, God has 
ordained that effort for the ultimate good of creation. The future is hidden from us, and 
though there is really no fortune, chance, or contingency, often that is all we can see. 
Precisely because we cannot know the future, we must look on any possible future with 
doubt. There is, therefore, nothing stopping us from ‘looking ahead for ourselves or 
from putting all our affairs in order, but always in submission to his will, for God has 
offered us tools and means by which to, for example, aid our lives and well-being 
(Calvin 1960, 1.17.4). Thus Calvin enjoins the reader: if one has tools/resources for one’s 
betterment/well-being, use them—they are furnished by God. 

Human action, moreover, remains meaningful because God often (though not 
always) works through intermediate causes. God’s will is the ultimate cause of things, 
and what seem to us to be causes are in fact God’s instruments for bringing about God’s 
will. Once we know of providence, we can then give secondary (or intermediate) causes 
their proper attention. Specifically, acknowledging the continued responsibility of 
human agents for their actions, a ‘godly man’ should not merely view others as vessels 
for divine goodness or blessing, but ‘from the bottom of his heart will feel himself 
beholden to them, willingly confess his obligation, and earnestly try as best he can to 
render thanks as occasion presents itself’ (Calvin 1960, 1.17.9). As providence is a mys- 
tery to us, we are still to seek and take help where we find it, perhaps even more so know- 
ing that ‘whatever creatures are capable of furnishing anything to him are offered by the 
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Lord into his hand...as lawful instruments of divine providence’ (Calvin 1960, 1.17.9). 
Similarly, we must act whenever the circumstances permit because we too are instru- 
ments of divine providence, and cannot know for what broader outcome we may be 
intermediate causes. 

Providence, therefore, includes a positioning towards the past, present, and future, all 
of which is tempered by a sense of humility before the hiddenness of God’s will. 
Whatever has happened was ordained by God, though perhaps not under the same 
description as we understand it. Whatever will happen will be drawn towards God’s own 
intended end; and though this far from resolves our responsibility to act, it does grant a 
certain comfort that God’s will cannot be frustrated. So, in the present, we may act free 
(in a non-technical sense) from paralysing fear of the future, while nevertheless acting 
towards the future with a sense of responsibility to use what we have, for we never know 
what part we might play in God’s providence. Thus providence fosters a sense of humil- 
ity, gratitude, and patience, all in the face of uncertainty and potential adversity. 


Permitting vs. Willing 


None of what has been said so far takes sin into account; however, the most important 
feature of providence for illuminating divine agency presupposes the existence of sin, or 
at the very least, natural evil. This feature, namely Calvin's rejection of a distinction 
between divine willing and permitting, is a natural result of the particularity of provi- 
dence, and more specifically of the way Calvin extends that particularity to the deter- 
mination of human agents. The distinction, anticipating a discussion of sin, provides a 
concise articulation of how providence works, specifically with reference to the unfail- 
ing efficacy of God’s willing. 

The issue is whether God’s control over human actions extends only to their doing 
good. Saying otherwise suggests God is responsible for sin. To evade this consequence, 
some theologians distinguish between God willing (or doing) certain things and God’s 
mere permission of others. Calvin’s commitment to the particularity of God’s provi- 
dence leads him to acknowledge a stronger relation between God's will and evil actions 
than the distinction between willing and permitting supposes. To the contrary, says 
Calvin, God is the determinative principle of all human actions, whether for good or for 
ill. Even Satan relies on God's willing in order to act. Permitting rather than directly will- 
ing something is still a form of acting for God; God is never not acting and therefore any 
appearance of not acting is in fact an active determination for something else. 

Calvin does, however, sometimes speak of God ‘bending’ actions or events towards 
God's will. There are even instances, such as in the story of Job, where Calvin himself 
writes that ‘the Lord permits Satan to afflict His servant’ (Calvin 1960, 2.4.2). We will 
return to Calvin's interpretation of Job and its relevance for his understanding of the 
relationship between human and divine agency. For now it is sufficient to note the odd- 
ity of Calvin's use, at crucial moments, of terminology he apparently ruled out. Though 
Calvin does not expressly use the willing/permitting distinction (to keep God isolated 
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from evil and sin), he does admit some difference between God’s willing of the good and 
God's ‘willing’ of evil. This difference is found in God's intentional stance towards what 
God brings about. When God determines that something bad should happen—whether 
it be individual sin or impersonal evil—God intends not the evil itself, but the ultimately 
good outcome towards which God directs that evil. 

Why make the distinction in God’s intention? Calvin does not think it is right to carve 
up God’s direction of creation through providence—God’s decree—so as to imply a dif- 
ferent causal relationship of God towards different things. Whatever the nature of the 
case, God's decree is always, for example, perfectly efficacious and causally sufficient (in 
so far as it includes, where appropriate, all relevant created causes). In other words, what 
God decrees invariably and unfailingly comes to pass, and God's decree is sufficient to 
bring about the course of events in whatever way God pleases (wills). The ultimate fail- 
ure of the willing/permitting distinction is its inability to recognize this fact. If God 
chooses some event A, regardless of whether God intends that event simply per se or for 
the sake of some broader good, it will unfailingly be the case that A obtains. To put a 
finer point on it: no evil would come about if God did not determine it to do so. 

If we still want to call God’s action in relation to evil or wrongdoing ‘permitting’ or 
‘bending; Calvin at a minimum wants us to be clear about what we are affirming. Calvin 
is keenly aware that he himself, by affirming that God is in control of everything, risks 
making God the author of evil. He takes this risk willingly, rather than suggest anything 
can happen independent of God’s will for it. Indeed Calvins account is remarkably 
close to affirming full symmetry on the question of God’s responsibility for both good 
and ill. This contentious stance reflects just how unbearable it is for Calvin (and he 
believes, for the Christian) to think that God the Creator is beholden to anything 
outside God’s power. 

The import of Calvins universal affirmation of the efficacy and causal sufficiency of 
divine action is clearest when sin is added to the mix. As we will see, Calvin’s under- 
standing of agency more broadly defined—divine and human alike—is fundamentally 
intentionalist. And this perspective on agency will further clarify human responsibility 
for sin under divine direction, specifically by providing for the possibility of layering 
agencies. 


SIN AND EVIL 


Human Responsibility for Sin 


One major sense of human responsibility—the need to prepare for a future inaccessible 
to creaturely perception—emerges from providence alone. The other is found in Calvin's 
discussion of human responsibility for sin and reflects how sin has shaped human facul- 
ties and therefore constrains human agency. Original sin has effects which propagate 
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out to ‘all parts of the soul (Calvin 1960, 2.1.8). No part of the soul is untouched by sin: 
the mind became blind, the heart, depraved. Human nature has become ‘nothing but 
flesh’ (Calvin 1960, 2.3.1). Only a residue is left of our faculties. Reason, the natural gift 
by which we distinguish good from evil, has been weakened and corrupted. And the will 
is ‘so bound to wicked desires that it cannot strive after the right’ even if we were able to 
discern it (Calvin 1960, 2.2.12). 

Thus one might ask: given (a) Calvins account of providence and its implications for 
agency and responsibility and (b) the fallen nature of humanity, are we (still) free? If so, in 
what ways? In attempting to answer these questions, Calvin has two guiding principles. 
First, it cannot be the case that our lack of righteousness (our fallenness) exculpates us 
from responsibility for our sins. Second, in light of our utter inability to do good, it can- 
not be the case that anything good in human action is credited to anyone but God. 

Calvin offers his account of human freedom with the constraints of sin in mind. If it is 
truly human freedom of which we speak, such a freedom relates to both faculties of the 
soul—thanks to sin, a diminished reason and a will in bondage to evil. Humanity’s abil- 
ity to act freely in general is at stake; but more specifically, the issue is whether humans 
must sin freely in order to be held responsible for it. Calvin finds language of ‘free will’ 
highly suspect, and is deeply worried by the conceptual baggage hidden behind casual 
usage of the phrase. Prior theologians, he claims, tried to make a concept of ‘free will’ 
practicable by defining separate classes of actions: some having to do with the external 
world, which humans have freedom with respect to, and others dealing directly with 
righteousness, which are a matter of grace alone. Calvin does not engage in such pars- 
ing. Given that all human action takes place by God’s providential action, separating 
human actions into different classes is misleading. If we are to talk about ‘free will at all, 
we must at least acknowledge that ‘free will is not sufficient to enable man to do good 
works, unless he be helped by grace, indeed by special grace, which only the elect receive 
through regeneration (Calvin 1960, 2.2.6). 

Moreover, Calvin questions the stakes involved in insisting on ‘free will when it 
comes to sinning, and suspects that it unduly valorizes our ability to sin. Proponents of 
‘free will worry that humans cannot be properly responsible for sin if we are truly unable 
to do otherwise, if we are utterly powerless to avoid sinning. In response to this line of 
thinking, Calvin distinguishes between compulsion and necessity. Calvin grants that 
humans act free from compulsion, and that action under compulsion would not be free. 
But this does not mean that we act free from necessity, and it is by necessity, not compul- 
sion, that we sin. Calvin explains using an analogy with God's own self-consistency: 
‘God's goodness is so connected with his divinity that it is no more necessary for him to 
be God than for him to be good’ (Calvin 1960, 2.3.5). Though God is incapable of doing 
anything but good, God is not compelled to be good and God is no less free for only 
being able to do good. Willing by necessity is not only not incoherent, but the final des- 
tiny of the will’s freedom. Just as the angels are unable to turn from the good and sin, so 
will be the final state—the highest measure—of freedom found in regenerated human- 
ity: “The original freedom was to be able not to sin; but ours is much greater, not to be 
able to sin (Calvin 1960, 2.3.13). 
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Who, then, ‘shall say that man therefore sins less willingly because he is subject to the 
necessity of sinning?’ (Calvin 1960, 2.3.5). Just as God’s goodness is consistent with God’s 
nature, so is our sinfulness—our actually sinning—consistent with our fallen human 
nature. By this nature we can move only towards evil, so we necessarily sin; but we are 
not thereby compelled to do so in any way that would excuse us from responsibility for 
these actions. Ultimately ‘free will language risks honouring something fundamentally 
unworthy of celebration: that we act ‘wickedly by will, not by compulsion (Calvin 1960, 
2.2.7). Calvin wants to be clear on two points: that sin is sin regardless of its necessity— 
because it is voluntary—and that sin is unavoidable regardless of its voluntariness— 
because it is necessary. 

This understanding of human freedom primarily addresses why humans cannot be 
comfortable or complacent about sin, despite an inability to avoid it. Someone holding a 
libertarian notion of freedom might be concerned about human action’s being governed 
so strictly by providence—even if the Fall had never happened, humans would not be 
self-determining. Perhaps more disturbing, however, is the fact that humans both lack 
the capacity to act for the right reasons and remain on the hook for it. There is a fine dif- 
ference here: the necessity of acting in a certain manner given the infection of human 
nature by sin and another sort of necessity in so far as God, not humans, ultimately 
determines all events. Calvin holds both to be true; and in some sense the latter is the 
broader frame in which the former takes place. 

Other general features of human freedom emerge from this account of human agency 
with respect to sin. Human freedom does not depend on the outcome of one’s acts align- 
ing with one’s will. Freedom is in having intended and willed something and not in its 
actually coming about—reflecting how Calvin grounds human agency, in addition to 
divine, in intention. Nor need one be actually capable of doing otherwise in order for an 
act to be voluntary: ‘God does not inquire into what men have been able to do, or what 
they have done, but what they have willed to do, so that purpose and will may be taken 
into account’ (Calvin 1960, 1.18.4). Human freedom at most entails the ability to choose 
between options in a relative sense, where the future is uncertain to us and therefore we 
experience a choice. Calvin states, ‘As all future events are uncertain to us, so we hold 
them in suspense, as if they might incline to one side of the other. Yet in our hearts it 
nonetheless remains fixed that nothing will take place that the Lord has not previously 
foreseen’ (Calvin 1960, 1.16.9). Even in the absence of alternatives, one still forms an 
intentional stance about what one wills. That is all that matters for freedom; and given 
that freedom, we are responsible for our actions. 


Responsibility for Good and Evil 


Given Calvin's clarification and re-description of the character of human freedom and 
responsibility for sin, we can further look at how, both in highly qualified ways, humans 
bring about good and God brings about evil. Beginning with the case of human action 
for the good: While we are bound in sin and thus worthy of punishment, humans somehow 
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become capable of doing good, through salvation offered by way of election. How does 
that come about? Once again, we can think of necessity in terms of fallen human nature 
and in terms of God’s determining will, this time with specific reference to the distribu- 
tion of grace. To the extent humans do good, it is entirely a matter of grace. Calvin states, 
‘simply to will is of man; to will ill, of a corrupt nature; to will well, of grace’ (Calvin 1960, 
2.3.5). Willing well is a conversion, a complete upheaval of our will in which the turning 
from evil to good is so profound it can be said that the will is ‘created anew (Calvin 1960, 
2.3.6). 

God is the primary agent in this upheaval. In fact, no truly good human action can 
occur apart from the grace that makes it possible. Grace does not influence the will but 
actualizes it. That we are capable of goodness—and that we may be among the elect—is 
entirely a matter of what is outside of ourselves. This is why grace cannot be refused. 
Grace is not an option that we can leave or take, but the actualization of God’s will 
through the actualization of our own: ‘[God] does not move the will in such a manner as 
has been taught and believed for many ages—that it is afterward in our choice either to 
obey or resist the motion—but by disposing it efficaciously’ (Calvin 1960, 2.3.10). We 
only ‘choose’ to accept or reject an offer of grace insofar as ‘it is this very grace which 
forms both choice and will in the heart’ (Calvin 1960, 2.3.13). 

Whatever reason, goodness, or ability remain in our nature after the Fall are entirely 
gifts of a merciful and loving God. The very variety of these gifts reveals their gifted 
nature: ‘In this variety God commends his grace to us, lest anyone should claim as his 
own what flowed from the sheer bounty of God’ (Calvin 1960, 2.2.17). Furthermore, the 
diversity by which the preaching of God’s Word takes effect on those who hear it ‘also 
serves the decision of God’s eternal elect’ (Calvin 1960, 3.21.1). It is ‘the very inequality of 
his grace [which] proves that it is free’ (Calvin 1960, 3.21.6). This reasoning from vari- 
ation is similar to what we saw in Calvins argument for the particularity of God’s provi- 
dence. God’s agency is demonstrated not in the mere ability to choose (or possibility of 
choosing) between options, but in the actual choosing, indicated by variety. 

One finds a similar structure where God withholds grace. Withholding of grace is 
understood as God’s causing of the reprobate to sin, using the scriptural language of 
‘God's hardening of hearts: Hardening is a sort of negation, because it means that God 
has not granted to the reprobate the powers of ‘seeing, obeying, and rightly following’ 
(Calvin 1960, 2.4.4). It seems inconsistent that scripture speaks both of God hardening 
Pharaoh's heart and of Pharaoh hardening his own heart, but Calvin assumes that both 
statements must be true. This apparent paradox is the confirmation that ‘man, while he 
is acted upon by God, yet at the same time himself acts!’ (Calvin 1960, 1.18.2). Ultimately, 
we are constrained by the necessity entailed in God’s determination of our actions 
(fallen or unfallen, sinful or otherwise) through providence, wherein we act and are 
saved (or not) through the variation in God’s own free choosing. Even our choosing— 
the discerning what to do through reason and following this determination through our 
will—is possible only by virtue of God’s actualization of our will and granting of reason. 

The full force of this picture of giving and withholding grace lies in the doctrine of 
predestination. Predestination is ‘Gods eternal decree, by which he compacted with 
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himself what he willed to become of each mar’ (Calvin 1960, 3.21.5). God justly con- 
demns those God does not elect, for humans are responsible for their actions, even if 
those actions arise by necessity. And God mercifully chooses those whom God elects to 
be freed from sin. The lack ofa permitting/willing distinction in the case of the particu- 
larity of God’s providence makes it both necessary and possible for Calvin to insist on 
an active reprobation and reject the view that God elects some and leaves others to 
their own devices. Leaving others to their own devices would be itself causally suff- 
cient for their reprobation. In predestination we see the same inverted logic Calvin 
uses to understand the potential for good in human action: ‘if he chose us that we 
should be holy, he did not choose us because he foresaw that we would be so... what 
consistency is there in saying that the things derived from election gave cause to elec- 
tion?’ (Calvin 1960, 3.22.3). The elect are not elect by their nature (or by their faithful- 
ness) but by God’s will to draw them to God (which itself makes faith possible), just as 
the reprobate are not ultimately reprobate solely because of what they do but because of 
God's efficacious determination. 

Even the Fall was ordained by God’s mysterious and eternal decree, as a part of pre- 
destination: ‘Scripture proclaims that all mortals were bound over to eternal death in the 
person of one man. Since this cannot be ascribed to nature, it is perfectly clear that it has 
come forth from the wonderful plan of God’ (Calvin 1960, 3.23.7). In this sense, the 
necessity of human action by way of providence converges with the necessity of human 
action due to the Fall: God causally determined the Fall to happen, thus creating the 
conditions under which the human will is bound to sin. This is not an easy or comfort- 
able conclusion. Once again, however, Calvin finds it less objectionable to say that God 
willed the Fall, with the qualification that God did not thereby intend evil thereby, than 
to say that it occurred outside God’s willing. The former still affirms, above all, God’s 
power. 

Calvin comes close to making God responsible for evil, which may be cause for (quite 
reasonable) concern. Is he not threatening to undermine God's goodness (and thus the 
basis for faith in a good God)? Calvin responds that those who ask whether it is truly 
righteous for God to decree reprobation have their terms inverted, for ‘God’s will is so 
much the highest rule of righteousness that whatever he wills, by the very fact that he 
wills it, must be considered righteous’ (Calvin 1960, 3.23.3). The reprobation inherent in 
predestination cannot, by Calvin's estimation, violate our understanding of God’s good- 
ness, because predestination just is the outworking of the particularity of God’s good- 
ness toward each individual human. 

Still, we may wonder: how can human agents to be held responsible for sin, but not 
the God who directs all things? Or, if God is ultimately the determining principle for 
good and sinful human action, why will Calvin not grant that humans are in some sense 
laudable for the good they do in the same way they are culpable for the ill they cause? Or, 
why bother talking of human responsibility at all? The answers to all these questions rely 
upon Calvin's emphasis on intention. Indeed, it is only via the nesting of intentions that 
Calvin avoids fully symmetry between God’s responsibility for good and God’s deter- 
mination of sin and evil. 
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Nested Intentions, Layered Agency 


Here the Job illustration is crucial. A single event can be—and in fact, given the general- 
ity of providence, always is when human agents are involved—the act of multiple agents. 
Calvin explains this in terms of ends: 


If we consider first the end, and then the manner, of acting...the Lord’s purpose is 
to exercise the patience of His servant by calamity; Satan endeavours to drive him to 
desperation; the Chaldeans strive to acquire gain from another's property contrary 
to law and right. So great is the diversity of purpose that already strongly marks the 
deed. (Calvin 1960, 2.4.2) 


God, Satan, and human beings are all truly said to act, though their acts are specified dif- 
ferently on account of their righteousness or lack thereof. Calvin is arguing essentially 
that an agent’s intended end of an action specifies the quality of that action, at least for 
that agent. I think it is fair, given this example, to think of intention in terms of how 
agents would describe (or understand) their actions—towards what end do they aim?’ 
Accordingly, the same action can be given different action-descriptions by different 
agents. 

Agency, therefore, can be layered; moreover, this layering involves the nesting of 
intentional stances towards what is being brought about. The terminology of ‘layered’ 
and ‘nested’ draws attention to the unfamiliarity of what is going on, especially when 
compared to human action considered alone. Calvin is not pointing to a situation akin 
to a group of agents coming together to produce the same effect—say, through collabor- 
ation. He is claiming there are multiple agents for the very same action. 

‘Intention is not synonymous with ‘agency’; the relationship between the two is com- 
plicated. On the account I am giving, intention is the seat of responsibility. Agency is 
broader than intention, and includes efficacy and the power to bring about what one 
wills. Human action, undoubtedly, is not perfectly efficacious—we cannot always effect 
what we intend. And when we do, Calvin strongly implies that humans are rarely bring- 
ing about effects under the particular action-descriptions that accord with their inten- 
tions. Of course, intention and agency are related differently in the case of God: God’s 
agency and intention are coextensive, in that what God intends invariably comes to pass 
and what does come to pass has been intended by God. Even though we might not know 
the correct action-description, God’s intentions would undoubtedly be the most accur- 
ate and appropriate characterizations of what God effects, since God is not susceptible 
to the same delusions and misapprehensions as humans insofar as they are limited and 
fallen creatures. 


1 Tam thinking here of G. E. M. Anscombe’s questioning procedure for intentional action, in which 
an action may be considered intentional under certain descriptions (certain answers to the question 
‘why?’), but not others. See especially Anscombe (1963, $5). 
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Since our agency is not perfectly efficacious, we may ask what sort of causality 
emerges from human agency, specifically related to intention. Human freedom and 
responsibility undoubtedly involve the unbreachable epistemic gap between our know- 
ledge of God’s will and God’s secret decree, but does this not end up making our inten- 
tions ultimately fantasies? At least under circumstances of sin, our actions always run 
counter to our intentions so that we never end up doing what we think we are doing. The 
final meaningfulness of human agency is at stake here. What sort of agency do we have 
given Calvin's strong disjunction between what occurs and what we think we are trying 
to bring about? Certainly Calvin has injected great meaning into the created world via 
providence—it provides comfort in that God will work out all the cruel contingencies 
and calamities of the world for good. But assuming that we invest our actions with 
meaning via our intentional stance towards them, if our intentions are rarely enacted, 
then meaningful action is inherently threatened.” 

Calvin ultimately avoids this problem by allowing for secondary causation such that 
human agency can truly be said to effect actions. God’s will is perfectly efficacious and 
causally sufficient; but this does not thereby mean that God’s will is carried out irre- 
spective of non-divine agents (‘non-divine’ allowing for humans and angels, in this 
case). As Calvin lays out in his account of providence, the efficacy and sufficiency of 
God's will is often found in God’s use of secondary causes, such that the creatures own 
powers and agency are involved. In these cases—including, arguably, all human action— 
there are (at least) two sets of causality. In the Job example we clearly see Calvin attribut- 
ing some level of power to each agent; he speaks, for example, of how all creatures derive 
a foundational level of agency (‘energy’) from God simply on the basis of their created- 
ness. The agents do not all have the same degree of power. God can make use of Satan’s 
agency, but Satan cannot use God’s. The powers of human agency have effects only 
within the created realm, rather than on Satan or on God. These different agencies, 
though layered, do not reduce to one another.* 

Humans are properly causal agents, responsible for what they do on the basis of the 
intentional stance they hold towards their actions. Such responsibility matters greatly, as 
it allows us to be impugned for our sins. One potential sticking point, however, is that 
even our intentions fall under the purview of God’s providence, not just our existence as 
agents or the outcomes of our actions. Calvin writes that ‘not only heaven and earth and 
the inanimate creatures, but also the plans and intentions of men, are so governed by his 
providence that they are borne by it straight to their appointed end’ (Calvin 1960, 1.16.8). 
This could mean either that God determines our intentions or that God shapes the out- 
comes of our intentions to meet the right end. The latter would perhaps be easier to 
accept, but it sounds dangerously like permission. It also seems like an attempt to tucka 
kernel of libertarian freedom within human agency. By Calvins own measures, God’s 


On the relation of intention to meaning, see King (1973, 53). 

> For a discussion on this theme more broadly, see Tanner (1994, 119). 

* Paul Helm points out this feature—what he calls Calvin's ‘hierarchical essentialisn’—in arguing that 
Calvins account of agency is non-reductively deterministic. See Helm (2004, 125). 
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determination of our very intentions should not contradict a sense of freedom and 
responsibility, which can coexist with necessity. He clearly assumes that God’s shaping 
of our intentions does not qualify as compulsion. But exactly how that works is never 
entirely clear from the Institutes. 

Granting Calvin the benefit of the doubt that there is no contradiction here, layered 
agency and nested intentions do help shed light on the asymmetries of human action. 
For all his insistence that we cannot will the good, that God is the principle of all of our 
actions, and so on, Calvin does, at times, seem to speak as if we are the primary, or even 
the only, agents. What I think is happening here is that sometimes Calvin speaks entirely 
within our own layer of agency, not to exclude or deny God's agency but to highlight 
specifically what is important for us to know at the level of our own intentional action. 
Here the ability to consider an action under multiple descriptions is helpful. For 
example, the Fall can be at once understood as Adam’s failure to prove himself ‘willingly 
under God’s command’ and as something ordained by God’s decree (Calvin 1960, 2.1.4). 
The former view provides insight on how humans are at once bound to and responsible 
for sin, which is of great concern for those seeking lives of piety; the latter gives us a set- 
ting for predestination, which is entirely out of our control—thus in some sense, freeing 
us to act in response to grace without trying to earn it. 

Intention is furthermore a helpful lens for clarifying why humans are responsible 
(and blameworthy) for sin when sin is in some sense willed by God. Calvin is clear that 
we are instruments of God’s will but that this gives us no excuse: ‘In their own conscience 
they are so convicted as to be unable to clear themselves; in themselves they so discover 
all evil, but in him only the lawful use of their evil intent, as to preclude laying the charge 
against God’ (Calvin 1960, 1.17.5). And to the extent that it seems God is decreeing what 
is ‘openly forbidden by his law, Calvin reminds us that God’s will ‘appears manifold to 
us’ only due to our ‘mental incapacity’ (Calvin 1960, 1.17.5). Though both human and 
divine agency are involved in the same action, the intentions differ. This is also the case 
for the good—our faculties are fallen and thus our own intentions, unless turned by 
God, are not aligned with the good God wills, even if our actions help bring about that 
good. 

Admittedly, given that salvation and reprobation are both willed by God, it seems odd 
that our actions cannot warrant merit while they do warrant judgment, culpability, and 
punishment. The asymmetry between our inability to will good and our ability to will 
evil is indeed only found in the realm of human agency, specifically where our fallenness 
prevents us from ever properly intending the good without God’s efficacious grace. 
Ultimately, both are grounded in God’s eternal decree. But what Calvin thinks most 
important when speaking of sin is that we know our utter lack of merit, and in so know- 
ing, foster a sense of humility; humility is best promoted by emphasizing our inability to 
do good and responsibility for wrongdoings. Only from knowing through (the gift of) 
faith that we have not earned our own righteousness, but are justified nonetheless, can 
we truly act in Christian freedom, and ‘use God’s gifts for the purpose for which he gave 
them to us, with no scruple of conscience, no trouble of mind’ (Calvin 1960, 3.19.8). 
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CONCLUSION: THE PERENNIAL QUESTION 
OF DETERMINISM 


In summary, Calvins account of providence establishes a picture of divine agency in 
which God infallibly guides creation through the special determination of all things, in 
such a manner that the distinction between permitting and willing falls flat. It consti- 
tutes the base line for human agency, establishing that humans have a generalized sense 
of responsibility to act towards the future in the absence of knowledge of God’s will. 
Calvin’s account of sin develops both pictures of agency, specifying how humans are 
responsible for sin and how God is nearly responsible for evil, avoiding God’s simple 
authorship of sin only by focusing on the diversity of human and divine intentions. On 
the whole, the account operates via a layering of agency and nesting of intentions to 
maintain the reality and meaningfulness of human agency even when held in the 
broader context of God’s own agency and providential determination of all things. 

Due to his incredibly broad and thick notion of providence, Calvin is often accused of 
being a determinist. Nothing I have said above stops one from once more asking 
whether this is a fair attribution. But I have argued for the importance of going a step 
further and asking what the stakes are in allowing or refusing that label. Is it a critique, 
and if so, of what? Human impotence in the economy of salvation? Is the concern that 
meaning-making might be threatened if all is predetermined? Or that determinism 
might infuse too much meaning into a world that too often seems absurd? Undoubtedly 
identifying these stakes would guide how we might answer the charge of determinism. 
At the very least, it would be ineffective to use determinism as an accusation that Calvin 
has made human freedom impossible without acknowledging how he has defined free- 
dom to include necessity." 

The world that Calvin offers, with its account of divine and human agency, is chal- 
lenging. He gives us a doctrine of providence that infuses the world with meaning in the 
same moment that it hides that meaning in the secret will of God; a vision of the human 
as at once incapable of goodness and responsible for sin; and an account of sin where 
God is never not in control, yet also not the author of evil. None of this is obvious. It is 
built on a logic that often flouts intuition and upends familiar rules. The questions we 
may ask of it, the concerns with which we may approach the text, are best explored 
by delving into this logic, where human and divine agency are layered via nested 
intentions. 


° On Kathryn Tanner’s typology of responses to conflict between God’s agency as creator and human 
freedom, Calvin is a mixture of the first and third positions: he both denies the necessity of certain fea- 
tures (i.e. freedom from necessity) for genuine human freedom, and restricts the ‘sphere of applicability’ 
for other features (i.e. the sort of choice available given our limited knowledge). See Tanner (1994, 
116-117). 
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PIERRICK HILDEBRAND 


INTRODUCTION 


Wuar has been named in historical theology as ‘covenant theology’ or ‘federal theology’ 
is a distinguishing feature of the Reformed tradition as whole. The recurring motive of 
the covenant in the Bible could not be missed by an emerging Reformation movement 
newly committed to sola scriptura. However, the assertion that “Reformed theology is 
covenant theology’ (Hesselink 1983, 57) appears to be an overstatement if applied uni- 
versally to the origins of the Reformed tradition. Not every theologian belonging to that 
confessional branch of Christianity has made use of this biblical motive with the same 
emphasis. 

With this consideration in mind, we will examine the historiographical background 
of the fiercely debated question of the role of the covenant in John Calvin's theology. As 
the Reformed tradition historically became more and more associated with Calvin him- 
self, becoming known as ‘Calvinism; such scholarly interest does not surprise. The des- 
ignation of ‘Calvinism for a diverse tradition like the Reformed has been recognized in 
the last decades as historically problematic. Calvin himself would never had endorsed 
this view. He was constantly seeking fruitful exchange with contemporary Reformers 
whom he greatly esteemed. The development of the Reformed tradition predated 
Calvins appearance on the Reformation scene and was significantly shaped by other 
theologians (cf. Muller 2012, 14). 

This historiographical perspective becomes particularly acute with regard to coven- 
ant theology. In this chapter I shall argue that Calvin drew heavily from the theology 
developed in Zurich by Huldrych Zwingli (1484-1531) and his successor Heinrich 
Bullinger (1504-1575). The question as to what extent Calvin made use of the covenant is 
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intimately related to the definition of covenant theology itself. Depending on which 
theological interpretation one begins with, it is possible to reach different conclusions. 
We shall frame our investigation around the manner in which the Swiss reformers 
defined covenant in their theology. To do this, we must look to the scholarly discussion 
of the past to examine the different narratives they have generated. 


PAST RESEARCH 


The most complete and work on Calvin's covenant theology remains Peter Lillback’s The 
Binding of God: Calvins Role in the Development of Covenant Theology (Lillback 2001). 
He proposes a very helpful classification of the huge number of contributions under 
four interpretative narratives (Lillback 2001, 13-26). The first one is entitled ‘Covenant 
Theology Is Absent from Calvin Theology’ and especially associated with Perry Miller's 
thesis that covenant theology first emerged in New England Puritanism (Miller 1939, 
366-367). The second one bears the title ‘Calvin Develops an Incomplete Form of 
Covenant Theology’ and includes older studies correcting Miller as well newer ones 
such as Lyle D. Bierma’s now published dissertation of 1980 on Caspar Olevian’s 
(1536-1587) covenant theology in light of sixteenth-century developments (Bierma 1996, 
40-49). The third narrative called ‘Calvins Theological System Is in Tension with 
Covenant Theology and Especially with Fully Developed Federalism’ encompasses the 
majority of the contributions. Despite the different approaches, all their authors agree at 
a very basic level in highlighting a discrepancy between Calvin's doctrine of election and 
the bilateral or conditional nature of the covenant. Particularly influential in the past 
decades and especially relevant for our purposes has been J. Wayne Baker’s monograph 
on Bullinger’s covenant theology (Baker 1980, 193-198). In his appraisal, Bullinger and 
Calvin each became fathers of mutually exclusive Reformed traditions. Accordingly, 
Calvinian insistence on election cancelled the genuine two-sidedness of the covenant 
stressed by Bullinger and transformed it into a unilateral and unconditional testament 
foreign to the Zurich reformer. In many respects Lillback’s study represents a severe but 
thorough case against Baker’s thesis. Lillback’s own contribution to this topic can itself 
be subsumed into the fourth and last narrative summarized as ‘Calvin Develops an 
Extensive if Incomplete Covenant Theology’ Lillback particularly associates himself 
with a nineteenth-century study from W. van den Bergh, who closely related Calvin's 
covenant theology with Bullinger’s (van den Bergh 1879), as well as with younger studies 
(Eenigenburg 1957; Hoekema 1962). Since the publication of Lillback’s monograph the 
most important contribution to Calvin’s covenant theology has been probably 
Andrew A. Woolsey’s broad study on the Unity and Continuity in Covenantal Thought, 
which goes back to a dissertation dated 1988. It includes a substantial treatment of 
Calvin's thought on the covenant (Woolsey 2012, 253-343). 

While both, Lillback and Woolsey, recognize the Zurich precedence in the develop- 
ment of covenant theology in the Reformed tradition, they assign to the Genevan 
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Reformer a more predominant role. I argue that Calvin's covenantal thought as correctly 
outlined by these scholars does not go substantially beyond Bullinger’s insights 
(Hildebrand 2019, 211-224). The latter shares with the Genevan Reformer and others the 
paternity of what became known as Calvinism, at least with regard to covenant 
theology. 


BULLINGER’S THEOLOGY OF 
THE COVENANT 


Heinrich Bullinger did not see himself as discovering the covenant but reverently 
referred to Zwingli, his predecessor in Zurich, as ‘our Josiah, through whom God ‘set 
forth for us in a clear way, as no one has done for a thousand years, the chief point of his 
religion, as the whole essence and fundamental knowledge of God, namely, the under- 
standing of his one eternal covenant’ (quoted in Cottrell 1971, 338; Bullinger 1527, 91r-92r) 
(Italics mine). Bullinger might have been simply referring in a broad sense to Zwingli’s 
reformational achievements in Zurich and expressing them in covenantal terms of his 
own. The available sources, however, confirm Bullinger’s attribution of the beginning 
of covenant theology proper to Zwingli. In epitomizing Zwingli’ religion with the 
expression ‘one eternal covenant’ Bullinger alludes to a definition of covenant theology 
that will be used throughout this chapter: Covenant theology postulates a basic 
continuity, rather than a discontinuity, between the old and the new testaments.’ 
Before examining Bullinger’s theology of the covenant, we must, therefore, begin with 
its Zwinglian roots. 


ZWINGLI AS FORERUNNER 


The majority of Reformation scholars agree that the beginnings of covenant theology 
in the Reformed tradition go back to Zwingli. Yet, it has been long assumed that 
Zwingli’s first inclusion of covenant theological material was his polemical Antwort to 
Anabaptist leader and theologian Balthasar Hubmaier (1480-1523) dated 5 November 
1525 (Zwingli 1927a). A good case can be made, however, that Zwingli had already 
provided in his Subsidium written three months earlier (Zwingli 1927b; Zwingli 1984), a 
truly covenantal argument for his understanding of the Eucharist against his Roman 
opponents in Zurich (Hildebrand 2017). The argument as such does not need to be 


* I speak of old and new testament (lower case) when referring to the historical-redemptive way of 
God’s relating to man. When I refer to the canonical Old and New Testament, I will use the abbreviations 
OT or NT. 
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reiterated in detail. Far more relevant are the features of the covenant already present in 
the Subsidium, which we will summarize in light of his further work. The exegetical 
heart of Zwinglis theology of the covenant is found in the renewal of God's covenant 
with Abraham and the promise of a seed in Gen. 17. From this passage, Zwingli scrolled 
back to the so-called protoevangelium in Gen. 3:15, that is the crushing of the serpent’s 
head by the seed of the woman, which is seen as the very first reference to the covenant 
in the Bible. 

Starting from God’s statement after the Fall, Zwingli read the scriptures forward to its 
fulfilment by Jesus Christ in the new testament. The one graceful covenant was the 
frame given by Zwingli to interpret the scriptures as a single history of redemption. 
The Mosaic covenant as penultimate and the new testament as ultimate realization of 
the Abrahamitic covenant stood in continuity as two episodes of redemptive history, 
or two ways of administrating the covenant of grace (Zwingli 1927a, 638). Covenantal 
continuity was Zwinglis most powerful argument for his own understanding of the 
sacraments of baptism and Eucharist. They became the new testament equivalents of old 
testament circumcision and Passover. As Abraham’s children in Gen. 17 were included 
into the covenant, and were circumcised, it followed that Christian children, as mem- 
bers of the covenant, were to be baptized, so Zwingli against the Anabaptists. According 
to the Swiss Reformer, as the Passover instituted in Exod. 12 was to be remembered, so 
should the Eucharist be understood as remembrance. 

The Sinaitic law, both in the OT and the NT, was not only to be understood in its 
pedagogical but, even more, in its normative use. Law and Gospel were to be distin- 
guished but not set in opposition. Of course, Zwingli was prepared to acknowledge 
discontinuities between the testaments. Christ’s coming had replaced the promise by 
its fulfilment. He had rendered the ceremonial part of the law obsolete and enlarged 
the covenant to the nations. However, after his Subsidium Zwingli was no longer ready 
to emphasize discontinuity between the old and the new testament to the same degree. 
This gracious covenant included the totality of the postlapsarian God-human 
relationship. 

How did Zwingli understand the prelapsarian state, or, in other words, how did he 
read the first three chapters of the Bible? We find at various places in his work explicit 
references to a creational covenant regulated by law between the Adamic couple and 
their creator, which cannot be confused with the covenant of grace. A mention is found 
in Zwingli’s annotations to the book of Genesis where in his exposition of Gen. 9:2 he 
speaks of the renewal of ‘the covenant made with Adam, when [Adam] was [made] lord 
over all living beings’ (Zwingli 1963, 57). This was an obvious allusion to Gen. 1:26. 
Significantly, Zwingli’s new covenantal orientation went hand in hand with a stronger 
doctrine of election in his later writings (cf. Hildebrand 2021). In the polemics against 
his various opponents on baptism, Zwingli made divine election the efficient cause of 
covenantal membership. What professing adults and their children, who are not yet able 
to profess their faith, have ultimately in common is their election by God into his coven- 
ant of grace. 
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BULLINGER AS DEVELOPER 


Not long after Zwingli’s Subsidium Bullinger wrote Vom einigen gott on true worship 
against idolatry, a handwritten treatise dated 20 October 1525. Although it was probably 
meant to be published, it has never been (Bullinger 1525). This writing has been largely 
overlooked by scholars, who have always considered Bullinger’s Von dem touff 
(Bullinger 1991), which followed Zwingli’s Antwort, to be his first covenant-theological 
writing. In Vom einigen gott, however, Bullinger already mentioned the covenant: 


In short, when we have Him as God (as he has required in the covenant), then [only] 
is he properly worshipped and not through any external means [...]. It follows, 
therefore, as just stated, that the true and right worship consists of being firmly 
attached to God by faith as the covenant which we have with Him stipulates. 
(Bullinger 1525, 13v-14v) (Italics mine) 


Humanity’s worship of God is here summarized as being of God alone according to the 
stipulation of the covenant. Significantly, Bullinger referred in the margin to Gen. 17, 
Zwinglis key passage. He spoke of the covenant with Abraham as the one ‘we have with 
Him’ Bullinger fundamentally argued that the Abrahamic covenant was still valid for 
Christians as framing the covenantal relationship between God and his worshippers 
across both testaments. 

The chronology of the sources mentioned above shows that Zwingli preceded 
Bullinger in the new covenantal orientation. Historically, both Reformers were in 
intense contact with one another. Zwingli had heard of Bullinger early on as a young and 
talented humanist who had converted to the Reformation. Zwingli supported Bullinger’s 
call to become schoolmaster of the Cistercian Abbey of Kappel nearby Zurich. From 
their first meeting in 1523, which made a great impression on Bullinger, the young man 
became more and more involved in the reformational efforts of Zwingli in Zurich and 
the Swiss Confederation. Even after the highly problematic and tragic end of Zwingli, 
Bullinger never tried to distance himself from his predecessor. 

The close relationship between the two Reformers makes highly probable an exchange 
between 1525 and Zwingli’s death of covenantal thought. Bullinger, however, was not 
simply Zwinglis pupil. If the latter gave the exegetical impetus to the former, from the 
beginning the covenant played a more dominant role in Bullinger’s theology. The com- 
parison between the latter’s Antwort and the former’s Von dem touff is telling. As 
Hans G. Vom Berg puts it, Zwingli’s ‘approach looks more like a detailed exegesis with 
regard to particular theological topics, through which he eventually reaches the coven- 
ant. Bullinger [...] starts consistently with his theology of the covenant to unfold, there- 
after, particular issues’ (Vom Berg 1991, 68). 

The covenant was for Bullinger an encyclopaedic or overarching locus in his theology. 
As for Zwingli, covenant theology was particularly helpful in Bullinger’s theological 
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defence of his sacramental positions against Anabaptist, Roman, and Lutheran theolo- 
gians. The covenant, however, was not confined to sacramental issues. It was eclectically 
referred to with regard to diverse topics, in different addressees, as well as throughout 
various literary genres. Eventually, Bullinger was the first theologian to offer the 
Christian tradition a complete treatise dedicated to the covenant, De testamento 
(Bullinger 1534; Bullinger 2013). This work was deeply influential on John Calvin. 

The overarching character of the covenant was not only stressed by Bullinger in his 
polemics against the Anabaptists, but also in his demarcation from the Law-Gospel 
antithesis according to Martin Luther (1483-1546) and systematized by Philipp 
Melanchthon (1497-1560). Neither Luther nor Melanchthon simply identified the Law 
with the OT and the Gospel with the NT, as had most theologians of the more radical 
spectrum of the Reformation. They had fragmented redemptive history into Law and 
Gospel which stood as two principles, that were most fundamental to interpret 
Scriptures. Against this view, Bullinger addressed the pastorate as the newly appointed 
head of the Zurich church: 


Thus, I advise you, oh prophet of God, when you are going to expound Scripture 
that you reflect for yourself what is the base of Holy Scripture or what everything 
[in Scripture] refers to. Most people claim that it is law and gospel, but this is not 
quite right. The testament, then, which is also the heading of whole Scripture, is the 
base of whole Scripture. |...] By the term ‘testament’ we understand an agreement, 
a covenant or convention. This [covenant] God clearly agrees with the whole 
human race, as he would be our God, the all-sufficiency, the abundance of all 
good and the cornucopia [cf. Gen. 17:1]. [God] has thus showed it to be true by the 
gift of the holy Land and by the incarnation of the Son. 

(Bullinger 1532, 4v-5r) (Italics mine) 


The covenant was the main locus or ‘foundation’ of scripture that gave coherence to 
redemptive history as a whole. Law and Gospel were less to be interpreted as principles 
found throughout the Bible than as two redemptive-historical dispensations of the one 
single covenant. Yet, even if there was no Law-Gospel antithesis in the broad sense of 
Bullinger’s covenant theology, he retained in a narrow sense a distinction in terms of 
principles. 

This distinction can be best observed in later systematic writings, such as in 
Bullinger’s Summa (Bullinger 1556) or in his Catechesis (Bullinger 1559), as well in 
articles 11 and 12 of the 1566 Second Helvetic Confession (Bullinger 2009; 
Bullinger 1983). Drawn from these sources Table 4.1 shows how the covenant (or ‘true 
worship’) precedes the Law, which, in turn, precedes the Gospel (or ‘grace’ faith’). 
This ordering of Law and Gospel basically followed the history of redemption as the 
Mosaic Law preceded the gospel of Christ. Nevertheless, Law and Gospel were dis- 
tinguished as different loci. 

The loci of Law and Gospel, as explained in the Summa, were not only considered as 
redemptive-historical dispensations of the one covenant, but also recognized in a nar- 
rower sense as two distinguishable principles within the broader historical-redemptive 
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Table 4.1 Outlines of the Summa (1556) and the Catechesis (1559) 


compared 
Summa (1556) Catechesis (1559) 
1. Of the Holy Biblical Scripture of the Old and 1. Of the Foundations of Christian Religion: 
the New Testament. Holy Scripture. 
2. Of God and His Glorious Works, of True and 2. Of the True, Living and Eternal God. 
Right Worship also. 
aay Orne ee 3. Of the Covenant of God, which God Made 
with Man, and of the True Worship of God. 
3. Of Sin and Punishment of Sin. 4. Of the Law of God, and the Ten 
A OF tie Law of Gaal Commandments of the Lord. 
5. Of the Grace of God Revealed to the World 5. Of the Christian Faith, and the Apostles’ 
through Christ, our Lord, and of Justification. Creed. 
6. Of the Faith and the Preaching of the Holy 
Gospel and Repentance. 
7. Of the Invocation and Prayer of Believers. 6. Of the Invocation of God, and the Lord's 
Prayer. 
8. Of the Holy Sacraments of Christ, and of His 7. Of the Sacraments of the Church of Christ. 
Holy Christian Church. 
9. Of the Good Works of Believers 
10. Of the Blessed Death of Man, and of the End 
of All Things. 


perspective. Taken as principle, the Law was for Bullinger, as for Zwingli, to be under- 
stood in its pedagogical and normative use. He wrote: 


This law of God (which is also called Moses’ law) is [...] primarily given from God 
to show man [his] sin and his condemnation, nay, to lead him to the knowledge of 
himself and shake him off from all his trust in himself. Moreover, [the law] is given 
to be a precept or rule of life, by which we learn what pleases or displeases God. 


(Bullinger 1556, 45v) 


However, the Law as redemptive-historical dispensation remained the very expres- 
sion of God’s gracious covenant with humanity. The two tables of the Law represented 
the two parts of the covenant, the divine and the human sides or conditions. Significantly, 
in Bullinger’s exposition the first commandment was nothing else than the reiteration of 


the 


Abrahamic covenant: 


In summary, as [God] in the article on the covenant to Abraham in Genesis 17 spoke: 
‘I will be your God and [your] all-sufficiency and the God of your [descendants]; so 
does God here repeats and confirms hereby the first and principal article of the cov- 
enant, speaking: ‘I am the Lord, your God’ [Exod. 20:2]. (Bullinger 1556: 51r) 
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Further, the deliverance from Egypt was referred to as a ‘figure’ (Bullinger 1556, 51v) of 
Christ's redemption. Instead of opposing Law to Gospel Bullinger brought them close 
together in terms of redemptive history. The complex pattern of Bullinger’s Law—Gospel 
distinction by differentiating between ‘dispensatior and ‘principle, or between a ‘broad’ 
and a ‘narrow’ sense of the Law, is relevant for our discussion. A similar structure has 
been nicely schematized in Lillback’s treatment of the continuity and discontinuity 
between the OT and the NT in Calvin's covenant theology (Lillback 2001, 159). 

Overlooking the aforementioned pattern, scholars have often unjustly set the bilat- 
eral aspect of the covenant resulting from the proximity of Law and Gospel in Bullinger’s 
theology against Calvin's strong doctrine of election. Consequently, Zwingli’s influence 
on Bullinger had to be played down. This argument is not only historically but also theo- 
logically improbable. The close association between covenant and election was strong in 
Zwingli. However, Bullinger could also be explicit on this point. In his sermon notes on 
the book of Genesis, Bullinger addressed God’s commandment to Abraham to walk 
before him and be blameless (Gen. 17:1): 


We should be holy and irreproachable before God. [According to] Ephesians 1[:4], 
[we are] elected before [the creation of] the world to be blameless. The foundation of 
the covenant is the gratuitous admission. Yet, it requires faith, so that we become 
perfect by faith. We should understand [here] the absolute perfection of Christ, 
which is imputed to us. Thereupon we are regenerated into integrity through the 
whole life. (Quoted in Hildebrand 2016, 300) (Italics mine) 


Gods commandment is here understood as a gift; God's gift of Christs perfection 
imputed through faith to those elected into the covenant. 

Bullinger does not explicitly mention a creational covenant in his sermon notes as did 
Zwingli. He does, however, conceptually share this idea, for example, in comparing the 
bond between the creator and his creatures as a suzerain-vassal relationship (cf. 
Hildebrand, forthcoming). The principal development in Bullinger’s covenant theology 
in addition to its encyclopaedic role was the semantic overlap or extension of covenantal 
terminology to a whole range of terms associated with communion. His predilection for 
the terms foedus/pundt or testamentum/testament did not disappear. From the 1530s, 
however, Bullinger increasingly used mystical language such as coniunctio/vereinigung 
to describe the covenant. The Zurich Reformer deliberately wanted to combine the 
historia with the ordo salutis, that is covenantal redemptive history and the actual 
participation in it through union with Christ (cf. Bullinger 1556, 31v.32v). 


FROM BULLINGER TO CALVIN 


How did the covenant impetus reach Calvin? Historically, this reception may have been 
partially mediated through Martin Bucer (1491-1551). The 1539 edition of his Institutes of 
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the Christian Religion, also known as the Strasbourg Institutes, was written during 
Calvin's stay in the German city (1538-1541), where he came under the influence of the 
Rhineland reformer. During his previous sojourn in Basel (1535-1536), he had already 
been acquainted with Zurich theology and had met Bullinger personally. However, 
Calvin's first edition of the Institutes, printed in 1536, also called the Basel Institutes, did 
not yet develop the covenant idea. Nevertheless, his preface to the Olivetan Bible of 1535, 
his Epitre à tous amateurs de Jésus-Christ (Calvin 1986), which was probably used as 
draft for the first edition of the Institutes (cf. Muller 2000, 23-24), already displays some 
covenantal overtones. While scholars have argued that Calvin did not fully adhere to 
Bullinger’s doctrine of covenantal continuity before the second edition of Institutes, they 
have acknowledged that Calvin might have made use of Bullinger’s De testamento of 
1534 in writing this preface (Backus and Chimelli 1986, 21-22; Quack 1975, 104-105). 
When Calvin went to Strasbourg, Bucer certainly discussed the topic with him. 
Bullinger had sent his treatise to Bucer, who approved of it in the strongest terms 
(Bucer 1989, 325). Bucer, in his commentary on the Gospels of 1527, had already endorsed 
a view of covenantal continuity similar to Zwinglis (Lang 1900, 258; Müller 1965, 
440-441). 

To what extent Bullinger influenced Calvin remains a matter of discussion. Van den 
Bergh already argued in the nineteenth century that ‘Calvin's treatment of the covenant 
follows in the footsteps of Bullinger’ (Van Den Bergh 1879, 10-11). For Gottlob Schrenk, 
the Zurich Reformer’s influence on Calvin's integration of covenant theology in his 
Institutes seemed ‘beyond doubt (Schrenk 1923, 44). Büsser traced back the new chapter 
on the covenant in the second Latin edition of the Institutes of 1539, called De similitu- 
dine ac differentia veteris et novi testamenti, explicitly to Calvin's reception of Bullinger’s 
De testamento (Biisser 1987, 15-16; Biisser 1994, 214-215). For Richard Muller, Bullinger’s 
influence in the matter of doctrine is undeniable; however, the form of the new chapter 
(within the structure of the Institutes of 1539 more generally) follows a Melanchthonian 
model (Muller 2000, 126-130). 

Tellingly, Melanchthon had from the first edition of his Loci communes (1521) onwards 
a chapter bearing almost the identical title. However, a comparison with Calvin's high- 
lights a significant change in emphasis (Table 4.2). 

While Melanchthon exclusively highlighted the discontinuity [discrimen] between 
the old and the new testament, Calvin mentioned first covenantal continuity [simili- 
tudo] across the testaments and only secondly the differentia between them. We shall see 
below how this change affected Calvin's understanding of the covenant. 

The chapter added in the second edition of the Institutes as the seventh was neither 
removed nor significantly modified (except some minor text-critical variants and a few 
glosses) in subsequent editions (cf. Calvin 1863, 802-830; Calvin 1864, 313-340). It 
became chapter 11 in the enlarged and revised editions of 1543 and 1550. In the last edi- 
tion of 1559 this chapter was split into two sections, becoming chapters 10 and 11 of book 
2. The former part was linked to the preceding chapter on Christ as revealed in the law 
(!), but remained otherwise unchanged. Henceforth, we shall refer to Calvin's last edi- 
tion in Latin of the Institutes of 1559, which stands out as his most comprehensive and 
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Table 4.2 Melanchthon and Calvin on old and new testament 


Melanchthon Loci communes (1521) De discrimine veteris ac novi testamenti. Item de 
abrogatione legis 


Melanchthon Loci communes (21535) [18] De discrimine veteris ac novi testamenti. 


[19] De spiritu et littera 
Calvin Institutio (21539) [7] De similitudine ac differentia veteris et novi testamenti 
Calvin Institutio (°1559) [2: 10] De similitudine veteris et novi testamenti 

[2: 11] De differentia unius testamenti ab 

altero 


most mature theological work. We need to be aware, however, that the Institutes do not 
exhaustively contain all of Calvin’s arguments. As Muller has rightly pointed out: “To 
know the whole Calvin one must read the whole Calvin, and then some!’ (Muller 2000, 
192). Our treatment remains selective and cannot pretend to cover all that can be said 
about Calvin's covenant theology. 


CALVIN’S THEOLOGY OF THE COVENANT 


Covenant, Law, and Gospel 


Calvin wrote a new chapter De similitudine veteris et novi testamenti ‘because writers 
often argue at length about the difference [discrimen] between the Old and the New 
Testament’ (Calvin 1864, 313; Calvin 1960, 429). In his French translation of 1560, Calvin 
specified that these writers did so ‘in a harsh and stiff manner’ (Calvin 1864, 484)! That 
he avoided the term discrimen in the heading(s) and preferred the smoother term differ- 
entia was probably not accidental. Fundamentally: 


The covenant [foedus] made with all the patriarchs is so much like ours in substance 
and reality that the two are actually one and the same. Yet they differ in the mode of 
dispensation [administratio]. (Calvin 1864, 313; Calvin 1960, 429) (Italics mine) 


Calvin identified one unique covenant encompassing the old and the new testaments, 
differing only in administratio but not in substance. Bullinger could also speak of a sin- 
gle substance differing only in accidents, echoing Aristotelian categories (cf. 
Bullinger 1534, 28v). Terminologically, Calvin used foedus as a unifying term for coven- 
ant, a term notably absent (except in quoting Jer. 31) in Melanchthon’s ‘parallel’ chapter. 
Calvin developed three points relating to this equation with regard to substance. 
However, he advised the reader that other aspects had either already been or would be 
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treated in other chapters. The three points were (1) the spiritual vs. carnal hope of 
immortality, (2) the gracious vs. meritorious foundation of the covenant, and (3) the 
Christological mediation of the divine communion (Calvin 1863, 314). In all these points, 
Calvin aligns with statements found in Bullinger’s De testamento. By way of contrast, a 
comparison with Melanchthon’s corresponding treatment in his Loci communes of 1535 
further helps us to crystallize how Calvin understood the relationship between the old 
and new testaments. 

Melanchthon in the 1535 edition of his Loci communes, contrary to his first edition, 
explicitly equated the natural law with the moral part of the Mosaic law, and gave it an 
enduring normativity across the testamental distinction (Melanchthon 1535, k7v). 
Accordingly, the Law coexists with the Gospel or promissio of Christ, which was revealed 
from the beginning (cf. Gen. 3:15). However, Melanchthon strictly discriminated 
between the two principles of Law and Gospel within the biblical canon. In the end, the 
opposition between Law and Gospel represents the element of continuity that can be 
found throughout both testaments. Law and Gospel, old and new testaments, were 
detached from their redemptive-historical foundation and became dehistoricized prin- 
ciples. In Melanchthon’s understanding, the fathers, such as Adam, Abraham, and 
Moses, were truly Christians in so far as they shared in the promise of the Gospel, that is 
the new testament, but not as far as they shared in the old testament, that is the Law 
(Melanchthon 1535, liv). For Calvin, as well as for Bullinger, the fathers shared in the 
covenant of grace, that is in the promise of Christ, in and through the Law, which is the 
old testament (Calvin 1864, 315; Calvin 1960, 431). Old and new testament were here first 
of all taken in the broad sense as redemptive-historical dispensations. The one covenant 
of grace was administered before Christ’s coming as the old testament or as the Law. 
After Christ’s coming the same covenant of grace was administered as the new testa- 
ment, that is the Gospel. There is, therefore, a redemptive-historical continuity. 

Melanchthon’s understanding of the Pauline letter-Spirit antithesis (cf. 2 Cor. 3) in the 
following chapter was intimately connected to his understanding of Law and Gospel, 
old and new testaments. Melanchthon, interpreting Paul, spoke of two different and 
opposing dispensations [administrationes], the letter that kills and the Spirit that 
enlivens. He also associated it with Law and Gospel (Melanchthon 1535, 12v-l3r). When 
Calvin spoke of differing administrationes, he meant dispensations of one ‘object, which 
was the same covenant of grace. At the most basic level, the Spirit was equated by the 
Wittenberg theologian with the Gospel, and the letter with the law. Melanchthon 
acknowledged that the Gospel without the Spirit is similar to a dead letter. However, the 
law as such can never be associated with the Spirit, which is always attached to the 
Gospel. Calvin also treated briefly the Spirit and the letter in chapter 11. However, for 
Calvin ‘we are not to surmise from this difference between letter and Spirit that the Lord 
had fruitlessly bestowed his law upon the Jews, and that none of them turned to him 
(Calvin 1864, 335; Calvin 1960, 457), The letter—Spirit antithesis is here somehow weak- 
ened as Calvin acknowledged that the Law could also convert people to God in the old 
testament, as the Gospel does in the new, thereby becoming a way of administering the 
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covenant of grace (cf. Wolf 1958, 44; Lillback 2001, 159). For Calvin (and Bullinger) the 
pedagogical use of the Law, when taken in the narrower sense as principle, was a 
spiritual administration of grace. Only through the Holy Spirit could the Law lead 
someone to Christ. The Law in its pedagogical use was already a gracious work of the 
Holy Spirit. 

What about the elements of discontinuity between the two testaments in Calvin's cov- 
enant theology? Calvin explicitly spoke of five differences: First, the mediation of celes- 
tial blessings through earthly blessing has been abolished; secondly, the figurative 
ceremonies of the law that have been fulfilled and abolished; thirdly, the letter—-Spirit 
antithesis; fourthly, bondage and fear replaced by freedom and trust; and fifthly, exten- 
sion of the covenant to the Gentiles (Calvin 1864, 329-338). We find an immediate con- 
gruence with Bullinger on the first, the second and the fifth differences. The third and 
the fourth ones are related to the relationship between the Law and the Gospel and, 
therefore, intimately related to the second difference. This variation in listing these dif- 
ferences shows less of a discrepancy with the Zurich Reformer than Calvin's freedom in 
ordering his thinking on the covenant. 

There are other elements in Calvin's exposition of the covenant in these two chapters 
that distinguish him from Bullinger. We will highlight two that are interrelated. The first 
is the striking absence of Bullinger’s central covenantal text of Genesis 17, except in one 
reference to chapter 17:7 (Calvin 1864, 318). While Abraham is repeatedly referred to, the 
Abrahamic covenant is not specifically highlighted as foundational for Calvin's theology 
of the covenant, as it is in Bullinger’s De testamento. The second element is Calvin's 
silence on the sacramental continuity between circumcision and baptism (or Passover 
and the Eucharist). When Calvin stressed covenantal continuity with respect to the sac- 
raments, he immediately referred to Paul's typological interpretation of 1 Cor. 10 
(Calvin 1864, 315-316). Bullinger did not quote it at all in De testamento. Genesis 17 
remained Bullinger’s paradigmatic text for his covenantal interpretation of the sacra- 
ments, particularly baptism. However, one has to look elsewhere in the Institutio to find 
specific references to the Abrahamic covenant similar to Bullinger’s. Most of the refer- 
ences to Genesis 17 are to be found in the fourth book of the Institutes, especially in rela- 
tion to baptism and infant baptism. Calvin ordered the covenant material differently. 
With regard to doctrine, however, this ordering reveals no serious difference from 
Bullinger. 


Covenant and Union with Christ 


We have pointed out that from the 1530s onwards Bullinger began to place greater 
emphasis on the actual participation in the covenant by the use of mystical terms. He 
explicitly and ultimately equated the covenant with union with Christ. Calvin scholars 
have rightly stressed that union with Christ plays a significant role in Calvin's theology 
(cf. Niesel 1960, 152). To what extent did Calvin also link the covenant with union with 
Christ? Calvin did so (pace Bierma 1996, 61), but not as explicitly as Bullinger. However, 
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Todd Billings’ monograph has shown that Calvin’s language of participation in Christ is 
intimately related to his theology of the covenant (cf. Billings 2007, 87-89). 

Already in the introductory paragraphs of chapter 2.10 Calvin localized the continuous 
substance of the covenant in the Christological mediation of the divine communion. He 
used the verb coniungere (unite). In Institutes 2.10.7 he spoke of the covenant as Dei par- 
ticipatio (participation in God) (Calvin 1864, 317). In the next paragraph, Calvin defined 
the covenant basically as mutual belonging: “I will be your God, and you shall be my 
people.” This covenantal relationship is further defined as the souls joined [coniuctae] to 
God through righteousness (Calvin 1864, 317-318). When Calvin used this terminology 
elsewhere in the Institutes he had a mystical connotation in mind. The foundation of the 
covenant of grace is the righteousness mediated by Christ through mystical union with 
the Son of God (Calvin 1864, 540). So that, as he wrote, ‘Ifa covenant [foedus] of this sort, 
which is clearly the first union [coniunctio] of us with God, depends upon God's mercy, 
no basis is left for our righteousness’ (Calvin 1864, 567; Calvin 1960, 773) (Italics mine). 
Union with Christ as the realization of the covenant, is particularly explicit in Calvin's 
French translation of his Institutes, where he asserts that the covenant of grace was made 
with Christ together with his members as one body (cf. Calvin 1866, 150.596). 


Covenant and Predestination 


Union with Christ confers a gratia duplex, which are the two benefits of justification and 
sanctification. Tellingly, Calvin could also just say that the covenant confers these two 
graces (Calvin 1864, 929). Not only imputed but also inherent righteousness by way of 
obedience to the law is a genuine condition of the covenantal relationship (Calvin 1864, 
594). Some studies referred to in the introduction have particularly stressed the condi- 
tionality of the covenant (Eenigenburg 1957; Hoekema 1962). However, the unilateral 
and monergistic foundation is never threatened as Calvin explicitly linked the accept- 
ance of ‘the covenant of life’ to divine election (Calvin 1864, 678ff.). The elect fulfil the 
condition of obedience in their union with Christ. The bipartite covenant is the out- 
working of divine election (cf. Lillback 2001, 162-175). 


Covenant and Sacraments 


For Calvin the sacraments were primarily covenantal symbols confirming promises 
according to redemptive history. They were also called seals of the covenant (Calvin 1864, 
944-945, 1067). Covenantal continuity requires that for a given covenant the sacraments 
remain similar in substance (Calvin 1864, 980). For Calvin, circumcision was changed 
into baptism, and the sacrificial ceremonies into the Eucharist. However, while he did 
immediately refer to Genesis 17 with regard to circumcision as an antecedent to bap- 
tism, the Passover (Exod. 12) was not the primary text referred to with regard to the 
Lord’s Supper as it was for Bullinger. 
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Covenant and Creation 


Bullinger, following Zwingli, knew of some kind of creational and prelapsarian covenant. 
Significantly, Calvin intimately linked Adam's original creation in God’s image with his 
coniunctio with God (Calvin 1864, 345), a term also associated with the covenant. In dis- 
cussing the sacraments Calvin mentioned the Adamic tree of life and the Noachitic rain- 
bows in one move as ‘proofs and seals of his covenants’ (Calvin 1864, 955; Calvin 1960, 
1294).” These two explicit references mention some sort of prelapsarian covenant. 


CONCLUSION 


Calvin knew how to recognize key insights in the theology of his Reformation contem- 
poraries and integrate them in his Institutes into a coherent body of Christian thought. 
His theology of the covenant was profoundly shaped by the tradition of Reformed 
thinkers, such as those in Zurich. This put Calvin at variance with the theology devel- 
oped in Wittenberg. Bullinger’s thought is much less well known than Calvin’, as is his 
role in the formation of Reformed thought, but we find his understanding of the biblical 
covenant was highly significant in the subsequent development of Calvinism. 
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IN Calvin's early writings, the theme of equity features prominently as a critical concept 
for social and political ethics. In Calvin's time, the word aequitas had a long history in 
the Latin-speaking world, and it also had a legacy associated with its being the closest 
translation of the Greek word epieikeia. Calvin, who was trained as a lawyer, would have 
been keenly aware of these debates, especially considering the prominence that his 
teachers, the legal humanists Guillaume Budé and Andrea Alciato, afforded to the con- 
cept. At its core, equity sought to solve the problem of disparity between deficient 
human positive law and the absolute standard of justice. What was to happen if positive 
law led to an unjust outcome, or did not possess the nuance to justly address a particular 
situation? What was the solution when the letter of the law did not account for the par- 
ticularities ofa certain case? Was there a rule that could reach outside of the positive law 
and impose an external standard of justice over the letter of the law? Was there ever a 
circumstance in which a judge could appeal to the spirit of the law? In his early works, 
John Calvin took up these questions and sought to work out the relationships between 
positive law, natural law, justice, and the ruler. 

However, the long history of the term ‘equity’ and its variety of meanings makes its 
exact definition uncertain. This chapter will seek to discover exactly how Calvin used 
the concept of equity, and what role it played in his ethical system. It argues that John 
Calvin has one coherent concept of equity that nevertheless embraces two different, 
inseparable senses. The first sense of equity is of an ultimate moral standard—the prin- 
ciple that underlies all law and is the rule for determining what is just. As he explains in 
the Institutes, equity is a moral concept that is communicated to human beings through 
natural law. The second sense is an application of this first sense, in which the ruler 
modifies law that is too generic, too broad to take into account the facts of a particular 
case, or too harsh. The classic example is a starving mother stealing bread for her family. 
The law on the books counts this as a crime, but this positive law fails to take into account 
the particularities of the case, including her familial and economic situation, the small 
value of the item stolen, and the general human impulse that shows sympathy for her 
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actions. In situations such as this, the ruler or judge appeals to the natural law standard 
of equity and applies it to the case in front of him. 

Although these two concepts of equity are distinguishable, it is crucial to realize that 
they are not separable. Secondary literature has tended to draw a distinction between 
these two interpretations of equity (see Haas 1997), but this is a false dichotomy. One 
cannot exist without the other, making Calvin's definition of equity coherent, yet consti- 
tuted by both the abstract ideal and application of equity. However, as will be discussed 
later, Calvin’s concept of equity eventually comes into conflict with his view of human 
nature. 


EXPLICATION OF THE Two CONCEPTS 
OF EQUITY 


In discussing the concept of equity, one encounters a problem in the fact that the term 
has historically held a multiplicity of meanings. Before moving to Calvin's theory, it is 
necessary to elucidate two main senses that the term has carried throughout its history 
in Western legal theory. For a fuller overview of the history of this concept, see Haas 
(1997, 5-46) and Kisch (1960, 1-54). 

The first sense of the term is as an interpretative concept that constitutes the aim of 
positive law. This sense is prominent in Roman law—the opening statement of Justinian’s 
Digest is that ‘law is the art of the good and equitable’ (Mommsen et al. 1985, Digest 
1.1.1pr.). The good and equitable are the aim of the law. Equity makes up the ultimate 
standard at which all human positive law should be directed. Laws should be enacted to 
achieve equity among men, and human relationships should be directed towards this 
goal as well. This sense is also found in Cicero, who uses equity as the norm of interpret- 
ation of law. In this sense, he opposes the spirit of the law to the letter of the law, claiming 
that law must always be interpreted by its spirit and the goal of equity, instead of by its 
letter (Cicero 2015, 1.10.31-33). This passage is the source of Cicero’s famous maxim of 
‘summum ius summa iniuria, or, ‘the more law, the more injustice, a commonly cited 
legal formula which has been often cited in connection with the idea of equity. 

The second sense of equity is that of epieikeia used by Aristotle. Aristotle defines the 
term in this way: 


And so, whenever the law makes a universal rule, but in this particular case what 
happens violates the intended scope of the universal rule, on this point the legislator 
falls short, and has made an error by making an unqualified rule. Then it is correct 
to rectify the deficiency; this is what the legislator would have said himself if he 
had been present there, and what he would have prescribed, had he known, in his 
legislation... And this is the nature of [epieikeia]: rectification of law insofar as the 
universality of law makes it deficient. (Aristotle 1999, 1137b) 
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For Aristotle, then, the term epieikeia refers specifically to the correction of law that is 
overly general. In the Renaissance period, this concept was attached to the term aequi- 
tas, as will be discussed below. In summary, the first sense is of equity as an abstract 
principle, used to direct and interpret positive law. The second sense is an application of 
this principle which is used to correct the letter of an unjust law. 

This chapter contends that Calvin understands equity in both its abstract and applied 
forms. It is for him both the abstract standard of justice and the application of this stand- 
ard into concrete circumstances. Further, he sees the abstract sense of equity to be a 
concept contained within the natural law, available to all humans through reason. 
Moreover, this sense of equity forms the basis and goal for all human positive law. As a 
result, the other sense of equity is the application of this abstraction onto concrete socio- 
political circumstances. When a ruler exercises equity, he is correcting human positive 
law to meet the demands of the supervening natural law. 


CALVIN’S USE OF EQUITY 


Next, this chapter will examine Calvin's use of the concept of equity in two of his early 
works: his Commentary on Senecas De Clementia (1532) and the 1536 edition of the 
Institutes (Calvin 1975). In the Commentary on De Clementia, Calvin identifies Senecas 
virtue of clemency with the Aristotelian sense of equity, as a faculty that can remit some- 
thing of harsh law. However, in the Commentary Calvin also connects this practice of 
clemency with a more abstract rule of equity, which he later expounds in the 1536 
Institutes, forming the dual sense of equity that characterizes Calvins thought on 
this issue. 


Equity in the Commentary on De Clementia 


Let us first examine Calvins use of equity in the Commentary on De Clementia. As was 
noted above, Calvin’s commentary on Seneca essentially seeks to make the Stoic concept 
of ‘clemency’ synonymous with the applied sense of equity, or Aristotelian epieikeia. In 
fact, Irena Backus notes this fact as well, and points out that Calvin's desire to harmonize 
clemency with epieikeia leads him to contradict some of Seneca’s original intentions for 
the text (2003, 16-17). Furthermore, his use of clemency is often connected with the 
term aequitas, a fact that sets the stage for a fuller explication of the abstract concept in 
his first edition of the Institutes. So how does Calvin equate clemency and equity? 

First, Calvin advocates for the use of clemency in adjusting a ruler’s judgements to the 
circumstances of a case, not to the letter of the law. Calvin comments that although 
clemency usually has use only for the guilty, because it remits harsh penalties, he points 
out that it also has benefit for the innocent. This is the case in certain circumstances 
where a person does what is fair and just, but contradicts the letter of the law. If the law 
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were to be enforced strictly, this person would be guilty of a crime. However, the concept 
of equity can assist in pardoning these well-meaning citizens. ‘If these things are sub- 
jected to exact severity, they may be legitimately punished, but if they are subjected to 
equity, they may be legitimately condoned’ (Calvin 1969, 68).’ In this situation, Calvin 
shows that the concept of equity may be used to override the letter of the law, adjusting 
the application of the positive law to meet the requirements of justice. Reiterating this 
position later in the work, Calvin writes that ‘if there is some judge among whom nei- 
ther bribes, nor favour, nor reason of what is equitable and right have any influence, then 
such a one, who is called the “reef of guilty men’, would render all men guilty’ 
(Calvin 1969, 124). 

‘These two passages show a close connection between clemency and equity. In the first 
one, the concept of equity can help the ruler know when to relax the letter of the law 
because of its overly general nature—this is straight from Aristotle. Therefore, the clem- 
ent ruler should be willing to apply the rule of equity in cases in which the positive law 
does not account for all the facts of the case. In such a case, a condemnation, or failure of 
equity, would be a failure of clemency. In the second quote, Calvin again advocates for 
the tempering of judicial condemnations with the concept of equity—equity will lead 
the judge towards mildness and fairness in the process of determining culpability, one of 
the chief aspects of Stoic clemency. 

Second, and similarly, Calvin believes in the use of equity to temper harsh punish- 
ments to make them more effective. In discussing judicial punishment, he lays out three 
purposes: (1) to reform the criminal by punishment, (2) to deter others by the example 
of punishment, and (3) to remove criminals, so they are unable to commit further 
crimes. However, he writes that ‘these three purposes are better fulfilled by a lighter pen- 
alty than a heavier one, and therefore we should depart from the letter of the law’ 
(Calvin 1969, 292). In this case, it is not the law itself which should be adjusted, but the 
penalties of the law. They are to be mitigated in order to better serve the goals of punish- 
ment, for surely the end of punishment is more important than the form of punishment 
itself. In this way, Calvin uses the idea of equity as relaxing the letter of the law in order 
to be more effective in creating a just society and reforming the criminal. In these situ- 
ations, clemency is identical with the applied sense of equity—a remitting of something 
of the literal law in order to achieve greater justice. 

In one of the most prominent sections of the Commentary, Calvin addresses the issue 
of equity in relationship to slaves. ‘Masters should not consider how much power they 
have over their slaves by their own right, but they should temper their power by a certain 
norm of equity’ (Calvin 1969, 270). Here, Calvin enjoins masters to relax the law by not 
doing everything that they are legally allowed to do towards their slaves. Although mas- 
ters have nearly unlimited power over their slaves, the rule of equity does not permit 


* All citations of this work are taken from the edition by F L. Battles and A. M. Hugo, Calvins 
Commentary on De Clementia with Introduction, Translation, and Notes (Leiden: Brill, 1969). All transla- 
tions are the author's. 
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them to do whatever is legal by the civil law. As a result, the concept of equity tempers 
the civil law and imposes a higher moral standard upon it. 

As these quotations have shown, Calvin saw Seneca’s concept of clemency as an appli- 
cation of the rule of equity to concrete social situations. In this way, clemency was iden- 
tical to the ‘applied’ sense of equity that was described above, which is also the same as 
Aristotle's epieikeia. However, crucially, in the passages that have been cited above, 
Calvin has not used the term aequitas as a synonym for clemency or epieikeia. Rather, he 
uses it as the standard to which clemency must conform. Note the language that he uses. 
The facts of a case must be ‘subjected to equity’ (Calvin 1969, 68). The reason of equity 
‘should be able to influence a judge’ (Calvin 1969, 124). One should ‘temper power by 
some rule of equity (Calvin 1969, 270). While Calvin clearly appeals to the concept of 
applied equity or Aristotelian epieikeia, he does not call it aequitas here. He calls it 
clementia. 

There is only one instance in the Commentary on De Clementia in which Calvin uses 
the exact term aequitas in the sense of epieikeia. It is in his citation of his teacher, 
Guillaume Budé. Before his discussion of slaves, Calvin provides a near direct quotation 
from Budé’s Annotationes in Pandectas, a commentary on Justinian’s Digest. He writes, 
‘Budé sufficiently shows in his Annotationes what equity and good are, and that they are 
opposed to the letter or rigor of the law. For while law demands everything to be right 
and inflexible, equity remits something of the law’ (Calvin 1969, 270). He goes on to 
identify the two Greek and Latin terms: aequitas is equivalent to epieikeia. 

As Haas and Backus both correctly note, Budé conflates the terms aequitas and 
epieikeia (Backus 2003; Haas 1997). Guido Kisch (1960, 178-188) shows how Budé was 
the first person to conflate these terms and therefore to introduce Aristotelian thinking 
into the European Roman law tradition. Budé writes that ‘equity is that which remits 
something from the law’ (Budé 1551, 9). He identifies aequitas with epieikeia. Further, in 
writing about the failure of laws to take into account all sets of circumstances, he writes 
that ‘therefore for this reason, the epieikes [the adjectival form of epieikeia], as Aristotle 
calls it, that is, the equitable and good, is an emendation of the written law, which 
Aristotle calls “to dikaion” (Budé 1551, 10). He pushes this identification further. 
‘Aristotle calls in one word, epieikes, what our writers call “equitable and good”, and 
meanwhile what they call “equity’, he calls “epieikeia” (Budé 1551, 12). Therefore, it is 
true that Budé does identify equity with the Aristotelian concept of epieikeia, which 
means relaxing the letter of the law to fit a certain situation. 

However, this understanding does not necessarily preclude the understanding of 
equity as the underlying principle of the law, nor does it mean that Calvin has a confused 
or ambiguous understanding of these two senses of the term. As has been noted above, 
the two senses of equity as principle of natural law and as application of this principle are 
inextricably related. Budé may conflate the words aequitas and epieikeia, but any exer- 
cise of epieikeia must be necessarily linked to some higher standard of justice which is 
outside of the civil law. Calvin clearly did not see any tension between these two ideas. 
Here, following Budé, he identifies equity with epieikeia, a relaxation of the letter of the 
law. Above, however, in the Commentary on De Clementia, he described the process of 
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relaxing the letter of the law not as equity, but as conformity to the rule of equity. 
Therefore, it is incorrect to claim that Budé’s, and therefore Calvin's, identification of 
equity with epieikeia precludes any sense of equity as an abstract principle of justice. For 
Calvin, equity was both this standard of justice and its concrete application in socio- 
political circumstances. 

In summary, Calvin has thus far used aequitas to refer to the abstract standard of just- 
ice, and has used clementia to refer to the application of this standard. Only in his citation 
of Budé does he use aequitas as a synonym for clementia. Further, however, Calvin pro- 
vides one crucial explication of the term aequitas in the Commentary on De Clementia. It 
is a citation of Cicero’s definition of equity: “Equity is said to have three parts. The first 
pertains to the gods, the second to the spirits of the dead, and the third to men. The first is 
piety, the second sanctity, the third justice or equity’ (Calvin 1969, 226). Therefore, equity, 
in the large sense, contains the idea of having right relationships with gods, ancestors, and 
fellow-men. However, within this concept is contained the specifically human concept of 
equity, which is roughly equivalent to iustitia. In this definition, equity is an abstract 
standard of fair dealing, of treating others justly. In Cicero’s definition, which Calvin 
quotes as authoritative, equity is the governing principle underlying right social relation- 
ships. It is this sense of equity, that of an abstract standard of justice, which he will develop 
four years later, in his first edition of the Institutes of the Christian Religion. 


Equity in the 1536 Institutes 


In the 1536 edition of the Institutes, Calvin de-emphasizes the applied sense of equity in 
favour of the abstract sense. However, the applied sense does not disappear completely. 
First, he views equity as a desirable goal for any society. He claims that ‘equity and just- 
ice must be maintained by punishment of crimes (CO I.234).” Therefore, we see that 
equity is a goal of civil government. The magistrate, who wields the divinely appointed 
power for governmental violence and is responsible for judicial punishment, is to 
enforce equity and justice in the commonwealth by his use of power. From this it follows 
that the laws which the magistrate enforces are supposed to aim towards equity as well. 

Further, equity has authority over positive law. In the Institutes, Calvin refers to equity 
as the goal and standard towards which all positive law should aim: 


Equity, because it is natural, must be one and the same thing for all people; there- 
fore, it should be established as the goal of all laws, no matter what they deal with. 
Constitutions, because they are connected to circumstance, on which they partly 
depend, nevertheless should all likewise aim towards the same goal of equity. The 
fact that they are diverse does not matter. (CO 1.238) 


> All citations from the 1536 Institutes are taken from Joannis Calvini opera quae supersunt omnia, 
edited by Edouard Cunitz, Johann-Wilhelm Baum, and Eduard Wilhelm Eugen, 59 vols. (Braunschweig: 
C. A. Schwetschke, 1863-1900). Abbreviated in text as CO followed by volume number. All translations 
are the author's. 
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This quote reveals the concept of equity as the goal of all civil law. Positive law is not left 
to the discretion of the lawmaker, nor is it merely a tool of social manipulation. Its value 
is not arbitrarily assigned by its creators. Rather, it has a goal, and the goal is equity. 
Equity does not prescribe the details of the law, and it may be worked out differently in 
different situations, based on the ‘attendant circumstances. Note here the similarity 
to the medieval concept of natural law. In the Summa Theologica, Aquinas writes, 
“Therefore every human law possesses the reason of law insofar as it is derived from the 
law of nature. But if it disagrees with the law of nature in something, then it will not be 
law, but a corruption of law’ (IIaIIae.95.2). For Calvin, equity functions much in the 
same way that natural law did for Aquinas—as the standard for human positive law. 

Calvin's quote above reinforces this similarity between equity and natural law. “Equity, 
because it is natural, cannot but be the same for all’. Equity does not vary from human to 
human, but is constant across the species. Calvin makes the same point in the 
Commentary on Seneca, in which he uses clemency as a synonym for equity. He writes 
that ‘all expect the same thing from clemency’ (Calvin 1969, 64). Clemency and equity 
are unchanging—they are principles that are universal across culture, time, and geog- 
raphy. Calvin even equates clemency with humanity. ‘Clemency is true humanity: to be 
a participant in it is nothing other than to be a mar (Calvin 1969, 86). Later in the text, 
he writes, “That [Seneca] says clemency applies to all men according to nature, should be 
proved by this: no virtue is better suited to man than clemency, because none is more 
humane’ (Calvin 1969, 110). Therefore, equity must be something natural to humans, 
something embedded in human nature itself. To practise clemency is to be human, to 
reject it is to reject one’s own humanity. At this point, the relationship between equity 
and natural law begins to emerge. 

In the Institutes, Calvin completes this identification of equity as a principle of natural 
law. In a continuation of the block quote above, Calvin writes: 


Now the law of God, which we call moral, consists in nothing else than the testi- 
mony of the natural law and of that conscience which is engraved by God upon the 
souls of humans. The entirety of this moral law of which we are now speaking has 
the reason of equity prescribed in it. Therefore, this equity alone should be the sole 
scope, rule, and end of all laws. (CO 1.238) 


God has engraved natural law upon human hearts. Because natural law is imprinted 
upon humanity, humans consequently have the scheme of equity imprinted upon them 
as well. Therefore, equity must be a principle of natural law, and the principle of natural 
law which directs dealings with other humans. 

From this discussion, Calvin's sense of equity in the Institutes should be clear. Equity 
is a universal standard of justice and fairness which has directive force in human rela- 
tionships. Relations between humans should be governed by equity, to ensure justice 
and fairness. The principle of equity is known to all humans because it is contained 
within the natural law. Additionally, equity has authority over positive civil law, and it is 
the ultimate standard and goal to which positive laws aim. 
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Therefore, Calvins concept of equity embraces two distinct but related ideas. In the 
Commentary on De Clementia, Calvin equates clemency with the Aristotelian virtue of 
epieikeia, which means the adjustment of positive law to meet the demands of justice. 
Following Budé, he also uses aequitas in the same sense. However, for the majority of 
this text, he conceives of clemency as applying the rule of equity, not being equity itself. 
In the commentary, Calvin uses equity both in the sense of an abstract rule of justice, and 
as its concrete application. In the Institutes, the applied sense of equity is de-emphasized, 
but the abstract sense is more fully explicated. In this text, the abstract sense of equity is 
fleshed out as a principle of natural law which is the aim and standard for all human 
positive law, and for all social relationships. 

Does Calvin change his definition of equity? Does he completely drop the applied 
sense in 1536? No, the Institutes merely represents a shift in the emphasis that Calvin 
places on the abstract quality of equity. The applied sense is still there. He writes, ‘But I 
am not one who either favours importune savagery, or who thinks that it is possible to 
pronounce an equitable sentence, except when constantly attended by clemency, that 
best and most certain counsellor of kings and protector of royal thrones (as Solomon 
declares), which was truly said by a certain past writer to be the principal gift of princes’ 
(CO I.235). The applied sense of equity—clemency—is still present, and it is connected 
to the abstract sense. 

Further, Calvin’s concept of equity must necessarily embrace both senses. They are 
theoretically distinct, but absolutely inseparable. One cannot exist without the other. If 
the abstract sense of equity as a moral standard is absent, there is no basis for a ruler to 
apply this standard to a deficient positive law. Without the natural law sense of equity, 
what foundation does a ruler have to amend civil law? Without the abstract sense, the 
applied sense has no basis. On the other hand, if the ruler has no ability to apply 
the standard of equity to situations in the real world, then there is no functional value to 
the standard of equity. The standard serves no purpose, as it cannot be implemented 
in the world. If this were the case, why would it exist? Further, Calvin did not see any 
problems with using both senses of the term within the same text; in the Commentary on 
De Clementia, he uses equity in both the abstract and applied senses. Calvin was too 
shrewd a writer and too knowledgeable a legal scholar to use the term carelessly. 
Considering his considerable educational pedigree, Calvin would have been keenly 
aware of these various senses of equity. It is highly unlikely that he would have used the 
term in a careless and contradictory manner. For Calvin, both senses of the term were 
closely tied into one coherent concept: the abstract, natural law concept of justice and its 
application to positive laws. 


“The Prince is a living law 
Before moving on to the problems inherent in Calvin's idea of equity, one connection 


should be noted with one of the dominant political ideas of his time: the idea of the 
prince as a living law. In the Institutes, Calvin writes that ‘the law is a silent magistrate; 
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the magistrate, a living law (CO 1.237). Similarly, in the Commentary on De Clementia, 
he describes the prince as the ‘living law (Calvin 1969, 302). What bearing does this idea 
have upon the concept of equity? Space does not permit an in-depth investigation into 
the history and precise meaning of this phrase. However, the concept does have an inter- 
esting connection with Calvin's idea of equity. It functions as a sort of hinge upon which 
the idea of equity turns. What gives the king the authority to relax the letter of the law? It 
is his status as the living law himself. As the maker and interpreter of the law, the king is 
at liberty to interpret it according to its spirit, or at least what he considers to be its spirit. 
As the living law, the king knows better than anyone what the law is intended to do. 

Similarly, the law as a silent magistrate has a connection to equity. The law is not com- 
pared to a wall, a fetter, a chain, or any other unforgiving symbol of constraint. Rather, 
the law is a ruler, and a person. It is not an unyielding or rigid construct, but a living 
entity. Just as a ruler has the capability of relaxing the law in order to meet the ends of 
justice, the law itself is a living being, dynamic and even personal. 

This chapter does not have the space to analyse this connection in full, but it is an idea 
that should be considered in future work on the topic of equity. How did this medieval 
and early modern belief that the king was a living law impact the idea of equity? Did 
Roman law, or its medieval or humanist glossators, draw this same connection? Did the 
king only have the power to relax the law for certain circumstances, or could he ignore it 
altogether? What were the limits of applied equity for a king, especially during a period 
of growing absolutism? Were the limits of equity addressed by the emerging theories of 
constitutionalism, whether in conciliarism, the constitution of the Holy Roman Empire, 
or the popular sovereignty thought of the Spanish scholastics? This chapter cannot 
address these topics, but they are worthwhile as considerations of the context in which 
Calvin's writings took shape. 


PROBLEMS WITH CALVIN’S CONCEPT 
OF EQUITY 


Thus far, this chapter has discussed the two senses in which Calvin uses the idea of 
equity, both as the standard of justice and the application of this standard to positive law. 
It will now turn to analysis of Calvin's position and two of the problems inherent in it. 


The Problem of a Pagan Ruler 


First, Calvin's concept of equity encounters a difficulty when it is applied to pagan rulers. 
This problem brings up the issue of natural theology and natural law in Calvin. To what 
extent can a person outside of Christ access equity through the natural law? 

Calvin's theological anthropology, expressed in Institutes 1.2-4, denies the ability of 
non-believers to apprehend much of the natural law. Following Adamss Fall, Calvin says, 
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he traded in wisdom, righteousness, and holiness for ignorance, iniquity, impotence, 
and death. All humans, born in Adam, are ‘ignorant and lacking of God, corrupt, and 
destitute of every good’ (CO I.28). Further, humans ‘neither want nor are able to do any- 
thing good’ (CO I.29). In light of this, can a pagan ruler perform the good work of mak- 
ing a judgement with the applied sense of equity? 

Calvin’s anthropology does admit this possibility. While he believes that fallen people 
cannot please God outside of Christ, he does recognize the plausibility of one perform- 
ing external good works, albeit with a totally corrupted heart. A man may ‘meanwhile 
show something good in outward appearance} and he may even possess ‘some splendid 
appearance of holiness’ (CO I.28). In these instances, Calvin does admit the possibility 
of good works in the external realm, which would apply to politics. The unbelieving 
ruler may not have a heart directed towards God, but he can perform the external good 
work of ruling with equity and clemency. 

Therefore, it is not the ability to do right and judge with equity that is the problem for 
Calvin. Rather, it is the ability of the pagan ruler to access the natural law, and its embed- 
ded concept of abstract equity that makes things difficult. In the 1536 Institutes, Calvin 
writes explicitly about the natural law. To keep men from being ignorant of their fallen 
state and condemnation before God, ‘[t]he Lord inscribed and, so to speak, impressed 
the law in the hearts of all. But this is nothing other than conscience, which is an internal 
witness of the things which we owe to God, and it sets before us what is good and what is 
evil, accusing us and holding us guilty’ (CO I.29). So the natural law, stamped on human 
hearts and accessed through the conscience, gives some knowledge of good and evil. 
However, humanity’s ability to comprehend this law is imperfect. Because of human 
selfishness, people cannot see the entirety of the law, and what they can see, they choose 
to ignore. As a result, God provided the written law to teach perfect righteousness. 
When humans encounter the written law, it functions as a mirror, revealing their sin. 
“This very written law is meanwhile a testimony of natural law, which often excites our 
memory and inculcates those things which we did not learn well enough by the internal 
teaching of the natural law’ (CO 1.30). 

Therefore, Calvin admits that humans can access the natural law through the con- 
science. However, it is only imperfectly apprehended, and needs the written law to pro- 
vide perfect knowledge of morality. Human sin and selfishness obscure the true teaching 
of the natural law. This poses an obvious problem for Calvin's theory of equity. The 
abstract sense of equity, as has been demonstrated above, is a principle of natural law 
which provides a goal for human laws and relationships. It stands over and above human 
positive law. When a ruler makes a judgement of equity and applies the standard in the 
concrete sense, he is correcting positive law by the judgement of natural law. But how 
can the pagan ruler access the natural law to make this sort of judgement? The Christian 
ruler’s knowledge of the natural law is supplemented both by the guidance of the Holy 
Spirit and by the written law in the scriptures. But the pagan ruler, left without either of 
these supports, possesses only his faulty knowledge of the natural law. Further, it is cer- 
tain that Calvin does not envision only Christian rulers making use of the concept of 
equity—De Clementia is written for Nero, a vehemently anti-Christian emperor! As a 
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result, Calvin’s anthropology comes into conflict with his view of equity. The tension 
between humanity's sinful nature and the role of natural law appears elsewhere in 
Calvin, but it is particularly problematic in relation to his theory of equity. 


How Do Christian Rulers Use Equity? 


Is this problem solved for Christian rulers? The written law supplements their under- 
standing of right and wrong, but the scriptures do not necessarily address the sorts of 
moral questions involved in tedious legal interpretation, the likes of which are involved 
in judgements of equity. Therefore, it is uncertain that Christian rulers’ understanding 
of the natural law would be much improved by the supplementation of the scriptures. 
However, Calvin's concepts of faith and the guidance of the Holy Spirit would likely fill 
this gap for Christian rulers. In the 1536 Institutes, Calvin shows how the Holy Spirit 
works for moral sanctification: “He kindles our hearts with the fire of charity both 
towards God and towards neighbour, and daily he boils and sears away the vices of our 
concupiscence (CO I.72). Further, Calvin’s concept of faith and its noetic consequences 
has been shown by Barbara Pitkin (1993). For Calvin, faith allows the believer to see 
rightly and judge between right and wrong, whereas disbelief clouds the judgement and 
erases knowledge of good and evil. Presumably, the Holy Spirit and the eyes of faith 
allow the Christian ruler to access the standard of equity. 

However, if this is the case, we should consider the implications of this for Calvin's 
ethics more broadly. If the above hypothesis is true, it means that faith and the Holy 
Spirit are useful for accessing equity, which is a part of the natural law. Calvin's thinking 
about the natural law is usually not used in a directive sense. As shown above, it is nor- 
mally used to reveal the evil of humanity and render them ‘without excuse. However, in 
the case of equity, natural law serves a directive function, showing the Christian ruler 
how to apply the standard of equity to individual cases. What exactly does this mean for 
Calvin's ethics? Does the Holy Spirit lead a ruler to a greater knowledge of the natural 
law? What exactly is the relationship between the natural law and the divine law? Above 
all, what role does the natural law play in Calvin’s moral theology? These questions 
require a separate investigation, but they do show that Calvin's concept of equity raises 
some intriguing possibilities within his moral thought. 


CONCLUSIONS 


This chapter has demonstrated that, in his early works, Calvin espoused a coherent con- 
cept of equity that embraced both its abstract sense as a standard of justice and its 
applied sense, in which a ruler applied this standard to relax the letter of the law. Calvin 
was not inconsistent in his use of these two senses, but he viewed them both as essential 
pieces of the concept of equity. However, his identification of the abstract sense of equity 
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with natural law leads to tensions with his theological anthropology and with his moral 
theology more broadly. These findings lead to three broad conclusions. 


Calvin the Legal Humanist 


First, Calvins understanding of equity, especially as seen in the Commentary on Seneca, 
reveal his training as a humanist and connection with the broader European trend of 
legal humanism. As his first published work, the Commentary was an attempt to apply 
his legal training to classical scholarship, and this shines through in his treatment of 
legal issues throughout the book. Naturally, Calvin the theologian and ecclesiastic has 
been studied in great length. However, in studying Calvin's thought, it is critical to keep 
in mind his legal humanist training. His primary mentors, Andrea Alciato and espe- 
cially Guillaume Budé, were not primarily great theologians but great lawyers, and pion- 
eers of the new French school of legal humanism (the mos gallicus), which rejected the 
bloated, theoretical, and overly detailed medieval legal glosses in favour of interpret- 
ations that were supported by history and classical philology. Calvins reliance upon 
Budé and even his direct quotation of him shows the extent to which these mentors 
shaped his thinking. The influence of legal humanism upon Calvin's thought has been 
documented (Backus 2003; Bohatec 1950; Kisch 1960; Monheit 1997). Still, any study of 
Calvins thought, particularly in regard to his thinking about ethics, politics, and law, 
must include a familiarity with the French legal humanism that shaped his worldview. 


The Fair and Clement Calvin 


Second, consideration of Calvin's idea of equity provides an interesting window into the 
reformer himself and the things that he cared about. It is easy to view Calvin the lawyer 
as popular interpretations have—strict, heavy-handed, almost unhuman. However, his 
legal concerns in the Commentary on Seneca paint a different picture. Calvin was wor- 
ried about wrongful conviction, which he believed was often caused by a judge's failure 
to apply equity and preference to instead apply the strict sense of the written law. This 
was likely not a merely academic question; Calvin had surely encountered this problem 
in his legal studies and familiarity with legal institutions. Calvin the lawyer was not par- 
tial to wooden interpretations of impersonal laws; he was concerned about fairness and 
protecting the innocent. 

Similarly, it is tempting to link the Calvin of the Michael Servetus affair to a judicial 
bloodlust or propensity to harsh punishment. However, as has been shown above, 
Calvin actually advocated for departing from the letter of the law in order to give lighter 
sentences! He eschewed legal formalism in applying punishment and focused on the 
goal of punishment instead. He was not concerned about discipline for discipline’s sake, 
but for reforming the transgressors and promoting a more peaceful society. Finally, in 
his discussion of slaves (which was less applicable to his own time than the other two 
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points), Calvin did not advocate for masters to exercise the full extent of their legal 
rights over their slaves, but instead to treat them with fairness and clemency. These three 
examples present intriguing challenges to the popular view of Calvin as strict disciplin- 
arian. The reformer’s perceived strictness is nuanced by his occupation with the themes 
of wrongful conviction, equitable punishment, and fair treatment of slaves. 


Calvin and Natural Law 


Finally, this study of Calvin and equity sheds light on the reformer’s thinking about nat- 
ural law. There is a massive literature on this topic, with the debate raging around 
whether natural law has a clear place in Calvins theology and ethics or not. Those 
scholars who claim that natural law is important for Calvin include Emil Brunner 
(1935; 1946), John T. McNeill (1946), Susan Schreiner (1991), and I. John Hesselink 
(1992). Those who argue that his understanding of natural law is either incoherent or 
inconsequential include Karl Barth (1934) and James Torrance (1988). The literature on 
Calvin and natural law greatly overshadows the literature on Calvin and equity, which is 
very small and has been cited in this chapter. However, despite the close connection 
demonstrated between equity and natural law, as well as the crucial place that equity 
plays in Calvin's ethical thought, the concept of equity is often a neglected piece in the 
debate over natural law in Calvin's theology. Yet there can be no doubt that equity should 
play a critical role in this debate, and that if one is to take Calvin's legal ideas seriously, 
the essential place of natural law in his theology cannot be ignored. That is not to say that 
there are not conflicts between natural law and theological anthropology, but only that it 
cannot be denied that Calvin himself spent a great deal of energy on discussing natural 
law and equity. Future debates over Calvin and natural law cannot include the full pic- 
ture of his thought without addressing the concept of equity. 
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INTRODUCTION 


THE Old Testament is a challenging part of the Christian heritage. One easily associates 
its violent nature, apparent bigotry, and outdated legal practices with the barbaric prac- 
tices of ISIS extremists rather than seeing its coherence with the message of Jesus Christ. 
How can the God who commands the stoning of entire families be the same as the 
Father of Jesus Christ who loved the world? Understandably, theologians from 
Marcion in the early church, via the Socinians in the times of Reformation, to 
F. D. E. Schleiermacher and Adolf von Harnack in the nineteenth century, have argued 
that the Old Testament was the document of another religion than the Christian reli- 
gion. Meanwhile, the catholic mainstream of the Christian tradition accepted the Old 
Testament as an integral part of the Christian canon, although this confession could 
sometimes go hand in hand with virulent anti-Semitism. The atrocities of the Shoah 
have made the attitude towards the Old Testament an important question for Christian 
theology. 

For the Calvinist tradition, the status of the Old Testament is even more important 
than it is for Christianity at large, because this tradition emphasizes the unity of the Old 
and New Testaments more than any other tradition. Notably, Calvin followed the trail 
blazed by Bucer (Bucer 1527, 120-121; cf. Van `t Spijker 1991, 47, 91). The Lutheran tradition, 
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by contrast, used the figure ofa dialectic of Law and Gospel to place the Old Testament 
on a lower echelon than the New, because of a Christological focus (“Was Christum 
treibet’) that helped to render problematic passages less harmful (Lotz 1981). But 
Calvin reads the Old Testament as part of the single covenant, so the confrontation 
with the problematic aspects of the Old Testament is more direct than it is in other 
traditions. 

The present chapter aims at a critical evaluation of Calvins approach to the Old 
Testament, and an improvement of problematic aspects of his approach, by addressing 
aporias. While there is a wealth of studies of Calvin's theory of the relation between the 
Old and New Testaments in the Institutes (Wolf 1958; De Greef 1984), his actual exegesis 
of Old Testament texts (Kraus 1968; Wright 1986; 1993; Thompson 1991; Parker 1993; 
Puckett 1995), and his sermonic materials (Schreiner 1989; 1994; Thiel 1999; 
Blacketer 2006), there still is room for critical theological evaluation in the face of 
present-day questions. Because of the modern questions, this chapter does not delve 
into the interesting debate between Coccejus and Voetius, and their respective followers 
on the status and interpretation of the Old Testament (Graafland 1978, 38-41; Van Asselt 
etal. 1994). 

The method of the present chapter is the following. First, five paradoxes and/or prob- 
lems in Calvins approach to the Old Testament are highlighted. Then, the ideas of two 
relatively recent theologians in the tradition of Calvin are scrutinized to see how they 
handle aspects that prove weak in Calvin's approach, and whether they offer theological 
improvements: Arnold A. van Ruler (1908-1970) and Kornelis Heiko Miskotte 
(1894-1976). 


CALVIN’S APPROACH TO THE OLD TESTAMENT 


Unity of the Covenant 


For Calvin, the unity of the Old and New Testaments is primary, and the distinction 
between the two is secondary. This unity is more than a mere similarity: it is an identity; 
‘the two are actually one and the same’ (Inst. 2.10.2, OS 3:404; see Wolf 1958, 19-20; 
Balke 1973, 325-327). Of course, Calvin is aware of major distinctions between the Old 
and New Testaments, but as mere differences in ‘administration (Inst. 2.10.2, OS 3:404), 
these are only secondary. Meanwhile, Calvin shows great sensitivity for the variety of 
contexts and of their respective places in the history of redemption (Zachman 2007, 
163-256). 

The difference between the Old and New Testaments is a difference of degree, not a 
difference of kind. The New Testament is clearer than the Old Testament, but this does 
not imply that the Old Testament itself is unclear. Also, the Old Testament is of a spirit- 
ual nature, though to a lesser degree than the New Testament (Neuser 1994, 43). So, the 
substance is ever the same, while the form differs: Old Testament believers were already 
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saved because of Christ and their history is the history of the Christian church (CO 
38:687; see Fischer 1986, 96-100). 

Moreover, the relation between the Old and New Testaments is dynamic and eschato- 
logical, because of a progress of time. The eschatological dynamics show clearly in 
Calvin's use of the imagery of light to characterize the history of the covenant. Under the 
Old Testament, God ‘so meted out the light of his Word to them that they still saw it afar 
off and darkly’ but this was only the case ‘until Christ should shine forth’ (Inst. 2.11.5, OS 
3:428). Calvin can also characterize typical Old Testament phenomena, such as the 
priesthood or the temple, as shadows in comparison to the broad daylight of Christ 
(COR 2.19:116). Notably, for Calvin ‘shadow’ has a positive rather than a negative con- 
notation. The shadow is no forebode of dusk, but of the dawn of Christ’s new day. The 
patriarchs walked ‘in the twilight of morning [...] until, at length, Christ the Sun of 
Righteousness arose’ (CO 23:446). So, the Old Testament has a prospective quality, an 
eschatological orientation (Huijgen 2011, 227-229). 

But a problem arises here, or at least a paradox: notwithstanding Calvin's emphasis on 
the substantial unity of the Old and New Testaments, he draws a sharp distinction, or 
even a watershed, between some Old Testament phenomena and the New Testament. 
For instance, Calvin regards musical instruments in worship as belonging solely to the 
Old Testament dispensation, although there is no support in New Testament texts for 
Calvin's position. When the Israelites beat the timbrels, Calvin remarks that these were 
‘among the legal ceremonies which Christ at his coming abolished’ (CO 24:162). It is 
noteworthy that abolition differs from a manifestation of things previously only prefig- 
ured, which is Calvins preferred category to explain Christ’s crucifixion as a sacrifice 
(Inst. 2.16.6). This raises two questions: first, what belongs to those things abolished, and 
what does not? Second, what does the unity of the covenant mean when Old Testament 
phenomena need to be abolished to make room for the New Testament? 

There are even instances in which it is Calvin’s very emphasis on the unity between 
the covenants which leads him to eradicate hints to the Old Testament from the New. 
When the apostles comply with certain rites that belong to the Old Testament faith, 
Calvins commentary is consistently reluctant to draw what might seem obvious conclu- 
sions. Two examples may suffice: circumcision and the temple. While circumcision, 
according to Calvin, is abolished by the coming of Christ, Paul still circumcised Timothy 
(Acts 16:3). Calvin reckons with a transition period, in which Old Testament ceremonies 
were not completely eradicated, but were conceded by way of accommodation. Until the 
calling of the Gentiles was universally known, circumcision was possible, although it 
should not be practised in a superstitious way (COR 2.12.2:67-68; Huijgen 2011, 246-247). 
This is obviously a nuanced approach. But Calvin's approach to the temple is less relaxed. 
When the book of Acts describes the apostles visiting the temple, Calvin comments that 
they did not do so to keep the temple in reverence, but only because there were many 
people there to preach the Gospel to (COR 2.12.1:91). Calvin's attitude even becomes 
stricter over time (Zachman 2007, 288). 

So, here the paradox shows in full splendour. On the one hand, Calvin stresses the 
importance of the Old Testament, explaining Old Testament specifics as belonging to 
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the single covenant, but on the other hand, that very unity of the covenant leads to an 
eclipse of these exact peculiarities. Retrieving Old Testament ceremonies, ‘either buries 
the manifestation of Christ, or robs Christ of his excellence, and makes him in a matter 
void’ (COR 2.16:434). 

Calvin's denial of Old Testament phenomena, such as the temple, cannot be retraced 
to mere anti-Semitism. Although from a present-day perspective, all reformers share a 
degree of anti-Judaism (Detmers 2001, 319), Calvin does not seek a confrontation with 
the Jews, and his expressions are mostly modest. Calvin’s remarks on the Jews serve to 
defend his own position within the Christian tradition. When he denies an ongoing spe- 
cial significance to the temple, he is aiming at his Roman Catholic opponents, who 
ascribe holiness to certain places (Inst. 4.2.3-4). Verbal polemics against the Jews are 
rarely found in Calvins writings (Lange van Ravenswaay 2005, 69). Besides, Calvin 
departs from a long tradition of anti-Jewish exegesis in the history of Christianity, even 
arguing against excessively Christological readings of various Psalms (Pak Boyer 2011, 
17, 26). But when it comes to the position of Judaism under the New Testament (which in 
Calvin’s view should be only part of the one covenant!), Calvin takes a more critical 
approach, and even tends to supersessionism (Steinmetz 1999; Detmers 2006; 
Foresta 2016). So, while Calvin upholds a high view of the Jewish people (as God’s people 
under the old covenant), nevertheless because of the unity of the covenant, he has a 
blind spot for the importance of the Jewish people today, probably because he lacked 
contacts among contemporary Jews (Detmers 2001, 320). 

So, the first paradox found in Calvin's theology of the Old Testament is that his stress 
on the unity of the covenant makes him reluctant to accept Old Testament phenomena 
under the New Testament. A second paradox is that Calvin's favourable exegesis of the 
Old Testament vis-a-vis the Jewish people because of the unity of the covenant remains 
entirely focused on the past. 


Christ the Mediator and the Old Testament 


The importance of Christ’s mediatorial office for Calvins approach to the Old Testament 
can hardly be overestimated. For Christ was ‘already Mediator from the beginning’ (CO 
9:350), ‘because he was always the bond of connection between God and man’ (CO 
28:548). Although under the Old Testament, Christ was only a ‘shadowy (umbratilis) 
Mediator’ (CO 32:347), and absent with respect to his manifestation in the flesh, he was 
still present as the sole and unique mediator, for instance as the angel of the Lord who 
took the lead of Israel in the desert (CO 24:153). 

So, Christ’s mediatorial office is not limited to salvation alone; it already belongs to 
the structure of created reality, for even without sin, the human condition would have 
been ‘too lowly’ to reach God without Mediator (Inst. 2.12.1, OS 3:438). Christ’s mediation 
shows in a broad variety of mediating structures, phenomena, rites, and other practices 
between God and humans. God can employ each and every aspect of created reality to 
perform a mediating function for His purposes. 
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The paradox with respect to Christs ‘pan-mediatior is that Calvin’s exegesis of the 
Old Testament is seldom explicitly Christological. Whereas church fathers like 
Augustine freely interpret the Psalms as referring to Christ, Calvin sticks to the literal 
interpretation of the Psalm (Pak Boyer 2011, 10-11). Also, in Calvin’s many sermons on 
the Old Testament, there is not much Christological interpretation (Puckett 1995, 55). 
The paradox shows clearly in Calvin's position on the Trinity in the Old Testament. On 
the one hand, he weeds out classical proof texts for the doctrine of the Trinity in the Old 
Testament (Baars 2004, 645-652), because he finds these unconvincing in themselves, or 
too weak in the discussion with the Jews: ‘I deliberately omit many testimonies that the 
church fathers used’ (Inst. 1.12.15, OS 3:129). So, in actual exegesis, Calvin is more 
restricted in Christological interpretation than could be suspected on the basis of his 
theological stance on Christs mediatorial office. 

There is a second, related paradox, which concerns Calvin's ideas about God’s nature 
and His relation to the world. For sure, the ‘pan-mediation’ in Calvins approach to the 
Old Testament hinges on the so-called extra calvinisticum and on accommodation the- 
ory. The extra calvinisticum means that God cannot be strictly identified with some cre- 
ated reality without any qualification (Edmondson 2004, 210-215; Van der Kooi 2009). 
This is even true of Christ’s human flesh. The reverse side of this theologoumenon is that 
any creaturely element can perform a mediating function. God’s revelation can be 
mediated without obliterating the distinction between Creator and creature, and not 
every revelation is God’s self-revelation. This extra calvinisticum dovetails with accom- 
modation theory: God accommodates Himself to human capacity by using a variety of 
material and verbal means. Because of the extra calvinisticum, God is not enclosed in the 
means He chooses for His accommodation to humans. 

Calvin uses this difference between God Himself and God as He accommodates 
Himself to distance himself from problematic passages in the Old Testament. Calvin 
explains commandments and divine concessions that he regards as barbaric (such as 
setting a slave free without his family, or the toleration of avenging one’s brother) as 
accommodations to the Israelites’ hardness of heart. So, accommodation theory is the 
lube oil for Calvin’s Old Testament exegesis (Huijgen 2011, 190-200). 

The flip side of accommodation as lube oil is a theological disadvantage, namely, 
that Calvin’s exegesis is governed by ontological presuppositions that are not always 
helpful. For instance, Calvin denies God’s repentance, while affirming God’s 
unchangeability, based on a common presupposition in Calvin's days: that God can- 
not change. “We know’ (scimus) that God has no passions, fear, anger, nor can He be 
surprised (CO 38:532). So, the very accommodation language that is meant to keep the 
Old Testament on board of the Christian church, is governed by Calvin’s implicit 
ontological hierarchy that is at variance with the Old Testament itself, because in 
Calvin's ontology the issues are materiality versus spirituality, and unchangeability 
versus flexibility. Surely, immutability as implication of God’s simplicity belongs to 
the broader Christian tradition, but there are instances in which Calvin explains God’s 
immutability as God’s consistency with His character over time rather than a strict 
immutability in the time He has created. These issues are understandable as part of 
Calvin's mild Platonism, but are non-issues for the Old Testament. The effect is that 
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Calvin is reluctant to accept that God is actually as vivid, responsive and even repentant 
as He shows Himself in the Old Testament. 

A clear instance of the frames of Calvin's thought and of the resulting paradox is the 
Argument of his Genesis commentary. In it, Calvin notes that ‘God—by other means 
invisible—[...], clothes himself, so to speak, with the image of the world, in which he 
would present himself to our contemplation (CO 23:8). Humans are placed in the world 
as in a ‘theatre’ to adore God (CO 23:12). But, in the same Argument, Calvin notes that 
the ultimate goal of the Old Testament is the ‘invisible kingdom of Christ’ and his 
‘spiritual grace’ (CO 23:11). 

Still, it is an overstatement that Calvin would have employed ‘Platonic language of 
“{nterior/exterior”, to the extent that his soteriology tends to ‘a salvation out of the 
world’ (Canlis 2010, 248). Although Julie Canlis rightly notes Calvin’s ambivalence and 
its metaphysical roots, the externality, substance, and worldliness of accommodated 
means are vital for Calvins understanding of the Lord’s Supper, which at least in most of 
his career was not spiritualizing (Janse 2008). Surely, Calvin does show himself to be 
embarrassed because of certain Old Testament specifics, not because of his Platonism, 
but because suboptimal legislation upsets the humanist jurist he is. 

In the light of Calvins ambivalence with respect to Old Testament concreteness, it is 
noteworthy that Calvin did not write commentaries on the most eccentric and most 
difficult books of the Old Testament, Ecclesiastes and the Song of Songs. In his dispute 
with Sebastian Castellio on the Song of Songs, Calvin does not deny that the Song of 
Songs is in fact a love song, but he underlines that there is a spiritual meaning to it 
(Selderhuis 2009, 140-141). 


On Paradoxes and Problems 


In the present section, five paradoxes and/or problems in Calvin’s approach to the Old 
Testament have been identified. 


1. Calvin emphasizes the unity of the covenant and thus upholds the lasting 
importance of the Old Testament, but he is reluctant to accept Old Testament 
phenomena under the New Testament. 

2. Calvin does away with traditional anti-Judaist exegesis of the Old Testament, but 
his attitude towards contemporary Jewish people is a blind spot. 

3. Calvins exegesis shows a sensitivity for the dynamic of God's history with Israel, 
but he distances himself from Old Testament expressions that are at variance with 
his rather static metaphysical presuppositions. 

4. For Calvin, Christ is the Mediator also under the Old Testament, and even from 
the beginning, but he is reluctant to interpret the Old Testament Christologically. 

5. Calvin notes the value of the Old Testament as document of the concreteness of 
God’s revelation, but at decisive moments he distances himself from this concrete- 
ness. He is almost completely silent on some of the most challenging books of the 
Old Testament. 
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The question is whether the Calvinist tradition has been able to re-evaluate the 
concreteness, the dynamic, and the Israelite character of the Old Testament, without 
losing the centredness on Christ the Mediator. The positions of two Dutch Reformed 
theologians will be scrutinized to see whether such a revitalization of Calvin's thought is 
possible, and if so, in which direction and to what extent. 


ARNOLD A. VAN RULER AND 
THE OLD TESTAMENT 


Overview 


The Dutch Reformed systematic theologian Arnold A. van Ruler wrote extensively on 
the meaning of the Old Testament for the Christian church. Besides two shorter trea- 
tises of the subject, written in 1940 and 1943 (both treatises republished in Van 
Ruler 2008) under conditions in which the suppression of the Old Testament and par- 
ticularly the Jewish people could be sensed, Van Ruler wrote a small book in German, in 
1955 (Van Ruler 1955). For Van Ruler, the value, and even necessity, of the Old Testament 
for the Christian church lies in the fact that it is the church’s ‘actual (eigenlijke)’ Bible, 
and that the New Testament is no more than a glossary to the Old: the first Christians 
had no other Bible, Christ and the apostles lived by the Old Testament, and the fact that 
Jesus Christ is the Messiah is legitimized by and founded in the Old Testament (Van 
Ruler 2008, 385). 

Four aspects in Van Ruler’s approach to the Old Testament are relevant for the present 
discussion. First, his understanding of fulfilment, on which he wrote his dissertation 
(Van Ruler 1947). He is concerned that a simple scheme of promise and fulfilment will 
result in the abolition of the Old Testament: in progressive revelation, earlier phases 
become irrelevant. Van Ruler opposes this (in his opinion: Hegelian) idea by stating that 
fulfilment does not mean that promise is replaced by reality. For God’s promise itself is 
reality, and reality is itself promise. Fulfilment does not neutralize promise, but it ener- 
gizes it: it becomes the highest potency and concentration of promise (Van Ruler 2008, 
390). So, the category of fulfilment should not be understood in general, but in the light 
of Christ’s ascension, in which the Kingdom of God appears as the Kingdom of Christ 
(Van Ruler 2008, 402). Thus, fulfilment becomes a Messianic category: Christ fulfils Old 
Testament prophecy, but also time, cosmos, and universe, by liberating them from their 
bondage under the devil (Van Ruler 2008, 405-406). 

Secondly, Van Ruler’s understanding of fulfilment correlates with his understanding 
of Old Testament history. This history is the concrete form of revelation, for revelation 
under the Old Testament is a matter of concrete history rather than ideas. The Old 
Testament is about ‘very concrete, profane things: the possession of the land, the gift of 
offspring, multiplication of the people, an “eternal” kingdom, a society based on justice 
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and love’ (Van Ruler 1955, 23). This concrete history is not simply linear, however. This is 
Van Ruler’s objection against the simple scheme of promise and fulfilment: ‘the biblical 
idea of history is that of a circle of prophetic and apostolic witness around the actual 
history in the “set time” (Van Ruler 2008, 389). 

Thirdly, Christ has a distinct position within God’s concrete revelatory history. The 
Old Testament is like a torso; it was open for interpretations in various directions, but 
God effectively chose the direction of the incarnation (Van Ruler 1955, 37-42). Only in 
retrospect do the apostles see various indications of Christs coming in the Old 
Testament. Also, the incarnate Christ shows that the New Testament reveals major dif- 
ferences with the Old Testament. First, it shows that God Himself is the Messiah—an 
idea found nowhere in the Old Testament, which does hint at the coming of a Messiah, 
but never as a divine figure. Secondly, while the Old Testament is about life in all its 
aspects, the New Testament focuses on guilt and forgiveness: this soteriological motif is 
the reason for the incarnation. Thirdly, vicarious satisfaction changes the relation 
between God and humans, because substitution has a different logic than an encounter 
between God and humans. Fourthly, the position of Israel differs, because Israel rejects 
the Messiah; another thing unforeseen in the Old Testament (Van Ruler 1955, 46-53). 

So, there is no perfect congruence between the Old and New Testaments. The main 
difference is: while the New Testament emphasizes the godhead of Christ, the Old 
Testament focuses on the Kingdom of God. Van Ruler states that everything turns on 
the hinge of Jesus’ death and resurrection, but that it is ultimately all about the Kingdom 
of God (Van Ruler 1955, 45). Important as the forgiveness of sins may be, the perspective 
on the Kingdom of God needs to remain central, because heathen people will always go 
astray in their interpretation of the Gospel. So, in Van Ruler’s thought, the importance of 
Christ is limited: He only comes to deal with the problem of guilt, no more. 

Fourthly and finally, not only is there an ‘extra (Plus)’ of the New Testament over the 
Old Testament, there is also an extra of the Old Testament over the New (Van Ruler 1955, 
71). For Van Ruler, this extra lies, once again, in the concreteness and materiality of the 
Old Testament, in the political life, in the life of marriage and family, society and state. 
Van Ruler strongly opposes Platonic ways of thought, in which matter is ontologically 
inferior to spirit. The base line in Van Ruler’s thought is God as Creator and Lord of 
everything; the history of salvation is only an emergency measure because sin entered 
the world. But the world itself, and being itself, are basically good. The eschatological 
consummation of the cosmos will mean that the ‘naked being’ will remain, without any 
stain (Huijgen 2014). 


Comparison 


Van Ruler’s esteem of materiality, concreteness, and particularity in the Old Testament 
is obviously not hindered by metaphysical presuppositions such as Calvin's. Also, Van 
Ruler marks the ‘extra’ of the Old Testament in more sophisticated and subtle ways than 
Calvin did. As in Calvin's theology, every part of creation can be a means of revelation, 
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but accommodation does not diminish the reality of these revelatory signs: the only 
proviso is an eschatological one, because the fullness of the Kingdom has not yet come. 
So, Van Ruler offers major improvements in comparison to the first, third, and fifth 
problem identified in Calvins Old Testament theology. 

Still, Van Ruler pays a price for the concreteness and particularity of the Kingdom. 
While Calvin stretches Christ’s mediatorial office over all accommodated means of 
revelation, Van Ruler downplays the role of Christ as Mediator. His Messiahship would 
only be functional, no more than an interlude in God's history with the world. Calling upon 
1 Corinthians 15:27-28, Van Ruler states that in the eschaton, Christ will lay down his 
office as Mediator and end the incarnation, so that God will be all in all (Van Ruler 2011, 
152-153). So, the concreteness of revelation under the Old and New Testaments is not 
based in Christology (either in Christ’s natures, His offices, or His person as Mediator), 
but in pneumatology. Since the Holy Spirit in Van Ruler’s theology is primarily the Spirit 
of creation, his pneumatology is almost identical to his ontology. Only his insistence on 
the absolute difference between Creator and creature helps to safeguard his pneumatology 
from evaporating into a general ontology. But the problem remains that what happens 
in salvation history, in Christ’s cross and resurrection, and in the Spirits operations in 
humans, is rather loosely related to God’s identity. For Christ’s office, his death and 
resurrection are only an interlude, not the self-revelation of God. 

So, what Van Ruler gains on the field of the concreteness of the Old Testament, he 
loses in Christology. A quick fix of Van Ruler’s theology does not seem at hand: even if 
the Messianic interlude is removed, some Trinitarian problems remain. Still, Van Ruler 
has rightly drawn attention to the extra of the Old Testament with respect to the New. 
While Calvins Christology is less functional and richer than Van Ruler’s, Van Ruler’s 
view on the Old Testament can help to improve weaknesses in Calvin's. 

Moreover, particularly Van Ruler’s pneumatology offers valuable perspectives. As a 
corollary of Van Ruler’s downplay of the importance of the incarnation, there is ample 
pneumatological room for a variety of concrete figures of God’s presence in the present 
world. These figures show the basic continuity between the Old and New Testaments. 
The Spirit gives courage to live in the full concreteness of everyday life. This perspective 
in Van Ruler’s theology gives ample space to Old Testament concreteness. 


KORNELIS HEIKO MISKOTTE AND 
THE OLD TESTAMENT 


Overview 


The Dutch Reformed theologian Kornelis Heiko Miskotte intensely engaged himself in 
the discussion with contemporary Jewish thinkers and wrote extensively on the 
meaning of the Old Testament, particularly in the face of nihilism, atheism, and Nazism. 
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In his 1933 (!) dissertation on the essence of Jewish religion (Miskotte 1933; Van der 
Vegt 2006), Miskotte analysed contemporary Jewish thought phenomenologically. 
Miskotte characterizes this essence as a ‘correlation’: a covenantal reciprocity between 
God and the Jewish people, in which God and humans are not equals. Humans fail time 
and again, but there remains a possibility of the people turning back to God. This human 
responsiveness is crucial for the covenant. But this implies that revelation is cantered on, 
or maybe even reduced to, an imperative. Miskotte identifies a link between this Jewish 
thought and contemporary Christian theology, which leans on Kantian philosophy, which 
has a similar structure. Against this idea of correlation, Miskotte posits predestination, 
which means that God is the first in creation, in redemption, and in sanctification. 
Predestination has a Trinitarian structure: the Trinity is no metaphysical speculation, 
but predestination in action (Miskotte 1933, 547; cf. den Hertog 2006, 88). Therefore, 
humans are not the would-be titans that correlation thinkers esteem them to be, but 
they are sinners in need of being saved. 

Miskotte’s denial of the idea of correlation does not imply an underestimation of the 
Old Testament or of the Jewish people. On the contrary, he criticizes the principle of cor- 
relation by advocating Torah. In Edda en Thora (1939, republished 1983), he offers a phe- 
nomenological comparison of paganism and Judaism, in which he unmasks Nazism as 
an update of paganism. He explores the value and ‘surplus (tegoed)’ of the Old Testament 
even further in Als de goden zwijgen (“When the gods keep silent; 1956). This title hints at 
the contemporary situation as Miskotte sees it: the gods of paganism have fallen silent, 
and the nihilist cannot return to pagan forms of belief. So, only an empty world and silent 
gods remain, even if people engage in newer forms of (pseudo) religion. 

Both the Old and the New Testament have their ‘surpluses; but they are essentially 
one. Their unity is not based in the unity of the covenant, as in Calvin, but in the unity of 
God's revelation. God’s Name is one and the same in the Old and New Testaments, and 
both witness to God’s revelation. This implies their relative status vis-a-vis revelation 
itself: the Old Testament is the time of expectation, and the New the time of remem- 
brance (Miskotte 1956, 93). So, neither Old nor New Testament contain revelation or 
salvation, but both testify to it and proclaim it. For Miskotte, the scheme of promise and 
fulfilment is not helpful. 

When the Old and New Testaments are compared, the Old obviously has its down- 
sides: there are many prophets, many ceremonies, the light of which is dim, and none of 
these can unequivocally be identified with the Word of God, whereas the New Testament 
testifies to Jesus Christ as the single Word of God in person (Miskotte 1956, 142). On the 
other hand, besides the overlay of the Old and New Testaments, there remains an edge of 
the Old Testament that is not covered in the New, for instance: the scepticism of 
Ecclesiastes, the revolt of Job, erotica in the Song of Songs, and politics in the books of 
Kings (Miskotte 1956, 143). Precisely these areas provide points of contact with contem- 
porary nihilism, according to Miskotte, because these aspects of life remain also when 
people live lives in which little revelation is found. 

Four aspects of the ‘surplus’ of the Old Testament in Miskotte’s thought can be 
highlighted. First of all, he underlines the ‘primitive’ character of the Old Testament. 
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Whereas the theological tradition regarded the anthropomorphic character of the Old 
Testament as a liability, Miskotte regards this concreteness as something positive. 
Without the naive concreteness of the Old Testament, the exposition and application of 
the New Testament would run the risk of evaporating into Spirit, Light, Love, or any 
such universal principles (Miskotte 1956, 148). But the reality of God refuses this idealist 
reduction that is all too common for Western theologians. In other words, the concrete 
precedes the general. There is no general principle of love or spirit that is applied to the 
concrete God of Israel, but this very God of Israel is love. Subject and predicate are not 
interchangeable. This emphasis on the concrete character of God's revelation implies 
that the spiritual character of the New Testament does not exclude but rather includes 
corporeality. Ultimately, the incarnation cannot be properly understood without the 
Old Testament concreteness. 

This coheres with the second aspect: God’s revelation takes place ‘in the middle of 
time’ (Miskotte 1956, 151). Miskotte means that God reveals Himself in concrete life situ- 
ations as the fulfilment of all times: past, present, and future. God is no part of any gen- 
eral worldview, nor is revelation a set of eternal truths. There is no basis for God's 
revelation in present reality: it is fathomless (‘grondeloos’). Only from the ‘middle’ in 
which God reveals Himself, one can look back to the beginning, creation, and look for- 
ward to the future, the Kingdom of God. This implies that the narrativity of the Old 
Testament cannot be reduced to an eternal kernel in a temporal shell, and the concrete 
acts of the God of Israel cannot be reduced to an abstract idea of God. While Western 
intellectuals cannot do without reflection, proper theological reflection is no escape of a 
child-like state, but rather a practice to become more and more child-like (Miskotte 1956, 
161-162). 

Thirdly, in line with Jewish usage, Miskotte refers to God who revealed Himself to 
Moses in Exodus 3 as “The Name’. Miskotte emphasizes that the inexpressible Name is 
the measure of godhead (not the other way around), so YHWH is almighty, righteous 
etcetera not as fits our preconceived ideas of godhead, but in His own fashion 
(Miskotte 1956, 63). God’s identity is made known in the history of His life. 

Fourthly, Miskotte’s approach to the Old Testament makes it possible to appropriate 
those passages of the Old Testament that are intuitively alien to the modern mind. Five 
such instances are the following: 


(1) Israel. Israel is not merely an episode in God’s revelation, but the schism between 
Church and Synagogue is actual and needs to be addressed. 

(2) Torah. The Torah, including the ceremonial law, indicates how the concrete life 
is the sphere of sanctification: not only sacrifices, but also authority, marriage, 
harvest, poverty, animals. But this is not legalism, because Christ is the telos of 
the Law, as ground of creation (Miskotte 1956, 188). The Torah is empowered by 
the Spirit of Christ, which is the same Spirit who operated in creation, and that 
empowered the judges and the prophets. 

(3) Darker sides. There are dark sides to Israel’s communication with God: Psalms 
express complaint and lament, Ecclesiastes voices scepticism and tiredness, and 
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various believers struggle with the hiddenness of God. This hiddenness is the 
reverse side of God’s sovereignty in revealing Himself. Although the New 
Testament also addresses this hiddenness of God, the Old Testament does so far 
more extensively. 
(4) Eros. The New Testament could easily be read in an ascetic way if it were detached 
from the Old Testament, but the Song of Songs points in another direction: the 
relation between man and woman is seen as self-fulfilling. A mystical interpretation 
of the Song is not necessary, because the mystical is found in the love itself. 
Miskotte calls it ‘a triumph of genuinely Israelitic thought’ that we have this Song 
(Miskotte 1956, 209). 
Politics. In the New Testament, politics is a marginal theme, but divine directions 
for the organization of human society are amply found in the Old Testament. 
Still, simply applying the Old Testament to the present day will lead to shortcuts, 
just like a similarly simple reading of the New Testament could lead to mere 
abstractions on society at large. So, a focus on Jesus the Messiah is necessary to 
bring both the Old and New Testaments home (Miskotte 1956, 213-214). This 
means that we read the books of Samuel and the book of Kings as consistently 
relativizing the various regimes of charismatic kingship, dynastic kingship, or no 
kingship at all. 


(5 


wa 


Comparison 


Miskotte’s approach to the Old Testament differs from Calvin's; he also offers some obvi- 
ous improvements. 

First, Miskotte takes the particularity of the Old Testament completely seriously, 
without distancing himself from the Old Testament phenomena on the basis of the pro- 
gress of salvation history, or because of premodern metaphysical presuppositions, like 
Calvin did. Rather, unlike Calvin, Miskotte takes a special interest in the Old Testament 
books whose specifics are sparsely, if at all, found in the New Testament, such as the 
Song of Songs and Ecclesiastes. Miskotte’s impetus can help the church not to reduce the 
Old Testament to only the Patriarchs, the Psalms, and the Prophets. 

Secondly, while Calvin engaged in discussions with Jewish exegetes, but did not over- 
come the general rather negative approach to contemporary Judaism, Miskotte actively 
engages with Jewish thinkers of his time, in the wake of Nazism. The attention Miskotte 
has drawn to the lasting schism of Church and Synagogue remains valuable. 

Thirdly, Miskotte’s Christology differs from Calvins. Obviously, both Calvin and 
Miskotte avoid the pitfall of reading the Old Testament merely from the perspective of was 
Christum treibet. But Calvin understands Christ primarily as Mediator and sees mediating 
structures in all of God’s revelation, whereas Miskotte understands Christ as expression of 
the Name. Miskotte steers clear of a Christological reduction, because his soteriological 
concentration on Christ does not exclude, but includes the pneumatological attention for 
the experience of the believer, even in a mystical sense (De Kruijf 1981, 195-196). 
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This coheres with a fourth difference. While Calvin keeps the Old and New 
Testaments together because of the single covenant, within which Old and New also 
relate as promise and fulfilment, Miskotte emphatically distinguishes revelation from 
scripture, placing both the Old and New Testaments in a relation of testimony to God's 
revelation in Christ. In this debate, Miskotte evaluates the scheme of promise and fulfil- 
ment too negatively. While it should not be applied simplistically, there is nothing wrong 
with the duality of promise and fulfilment itself. Miskotte’s insistence that both the Old 
and New Testaments are not themselves revelation, seems rather forced in this respect. 
Moreover, his category of ‘testimony’ to revelation seems to say too little for the New 
Testament and too much for the Old. 


CONCLUSION 


Three theological theses can serve as conclusions. 


(1) The Christian church cannot exist without the Old Testament because of the Jewish, 
concrete, human character of salvation. The strong accent on the Old Testament in the 
Reformed tradition is unthinkable without Calvin's theology paving the way by empha- 
sizing the unity of the covenant and the concrete, historical, philological interpretation 
of the Old Testament. Without the Old Testament, the Christian church runs the risk of 
anti-Semitism, of letting the concreteness of salvation evaporate into thin air, and of 
interpreting the New Testament in idealist ways. Still, as was demonstrated above, 
Calvin himself was not free of tendencies to relativize the concrete character of the Old 
Testament: by explaining the Old Testament phenomena of revelation as accommoda- 
tions, Calvin shifts theological attention away from the concreteness of the Old 
Testament to the alleged spiritual truth. Both Van Ruler and Miskotte provide welcome 
correctives to Calvin's theology. 

The Old Testament is also human. While Calvin uses the criterion of ‘humanity’ 
(humanitas) to distance himself from the ‘barbarity’ of specific Old Testament laws 
(Wright 1993, 422). Miskotte emphasizes that the Torah is the grand ‘charter of human- 
ity’ (Miskotte 1983, 423). Losing the Jewish character of biblical truth means losing 
humanity itself. While this is true for the particularities of everyday human life, the 
question remains what this means for the more violent parts of the Old Testament. At 
least, the advantage of the Calvinist tradition is that these problems are faced head-on, 
and are not retouched or masked. 

(2) The unity of the Old and New Testaments is grounded in the unity of the Triune 
God; Jesus Christ is the centre of both Testaments. The exciting question for all non- 
Marcionites is, how the Old and New Testaments fit together. For Calvin, it is the single 
covenant, for Van Ruler the unity of being, and for Miskotte the single revelation of God 
in Christ, to which both Testaments testify. Van Ruler’s approach focuses on the cen- 
trality of the Kingdom, not of Christ, but Calvin and Miskotte agree that Christ is the 
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centre of both Testaments: either because of Christ’s mediatorial office from the begin- 
ning (Calvin) or because of ‘testimony’ to Christ. But what does this mean for a 
‘Christological’ reading of the Old Testament? Is it possible without anachronisms and 
without annexations? A viable solution is an understanding of Jesus Christ as the ‘cen- 
tre’ of both Testaments, but in a specific way: in the incarnation, the Word became 
flesh, but He did not become text. He is the external point of reference of the text 
(Dalferth 1997; Huijgen 2017). For the Old Testament, this means that he is the 
eschatological point of reference of the text. 

(3) The mediated structure of revelation, centred on Christ, is helpful for the under- 
standing of the Old and New Testaments. While Van Ruler and particularly Miskotte 
provide major improvements compared to Calvins theology of the Old Testament, 
Calvin's accent on the mediated character of God’s revelation has some advantages. For 
Calvin's stress on the accommodated nature of revelation can serve to account for vari- 
ous stages and gradations of revelation. This is also helpful for the pressing questions of 
apparent violence and seeming bigotry in the Old Testament. Calvin's idea of the broad- 
ness of Christs mediation can serve to relate strange forms of legislation and seemingly 
barbaric texts to Christ without declaring these to be God's ultimate self-revelation. 
In other words: Calvin's approach to the Old Testament is not only Christologically 
centred, but also pneumatologically layered. The pneumatological accents found in Van 
Ruler’s approach are helpful here: a merely Christological approach to the Old Testament 
is deficient; a Trinitarian approach is needed. 
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JOHN CALVIN’S VISION 
OF REFORM, HISTORICAL 
THINKING, AND THE 
MODERN WORLD 


BARBARA PITKIN 


INTRODUCTION 


UNDOUBTEDLY the most widely recognized—ifalso often misunderstood—interpretations 
of Calvinism are the pathbreaking analyses concerning Calvinism and the contemporary 
world advanced at the dawn of the twentieth century by the German sociologist Max 
Weber (1864-1920), and his colleague on the Heidelberg theological faculty, the 
historian of religion, philosopher of culture, and systematic theologian Ernst Troeltsch 
(1865-1923). Scholars of Calvin, Reformed traditions, and Protestantism in general have 
often criticized these characterizations of Protestantism and Calvinism (Strohm 2008, 
10-17). Particularly contentious have been their presentations of Calvinism as making a 
more productive contribution to the emergence of modern Western democracy and 
economic capitalism than Lutheranism or other sixteenth-century reform movements, and 
the fact that they located the origins of this connection in the doctrine of predestination, 
which they viewed as Calvin's central dogma and the impetus for a new attitude towards 
work in the world—an ‘innerworldly asceticism. Of course, these grand schemas are 
products of their time and reflect a climate in which the Reformation, and particularly 
Luther, were being conscripted into modern narratives of national progress and iden- 
tity. Simplified caricatures of their complex arguments, however, frequently obscure 
the fact that Weber and Troeltsch reacted against this appropriation, seeking to articu- 
late more nuanced understandings of the sixteenth-century evangelical reforms and 
their complicated relationships to both their medieval contexts and the modern 
world—a central issue of debate in their day and again in the mid-twentieth century 
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(Ocker 2012). Whatever their limitations, the projects of these theorists of modernity 
remain extraordinarily influential interpretations of the reforming agendas of the six- 
teenth century through which each sought to understand the crises of his own age. 

One of those contemporary crises, and the one most deeply engaged by Troeltsch, 
was the ‘crisis of historicism. Here historicism refers to a ‘heightened sensitivity to 
history and to the “constructed” character of one’s ideas and beliefs’ that arose primarily 
in Germany at the end of the eighteenth and early nineteenth centuries (Howard 2000, 
1). As Troeltsch himself characterized it, “Historicism in this sense is the foremost 
penetration of every nook and cranny of the human world with comparative and 
developmental thought; it is the distinctively modern form of thought regarding the 
cultural world, a form which distinguishes itself fundamentally from the ancient 
and medieval, indeed, even from the rational, Enlightenment way of thinking’ 
(Troeltsch 2002, 438; translation from Sockness 2016, 215). What began as both a 
worldview and a scholarly approach to studying the past (i.e. historical-critical method), 
came a century later ‘to be identified with relativism and the loss of faith in the values of 
modern Western culture (Howard 2000, 13). 

Troeltsch understood historicism and the problem of historical and cultural 
relativism it engendered to be distinctly modern. Later scholars have, however, regarded 
developments in attitudes towards and strategies for recovering the past that took shape 
in the early modern period as anticipating the birth of modern historical consciousness 
in the post-Enlightenment period, which was the precursor to the ‘crisis historicisnY 
that erupted in Germany in Troeltsch’s day. Much of this scholarship focused initially 
on the Renaissance humanists, because of the centrality of languages, history, and anti- 
quarianism to the humanists’ programme and because of their common presumption 
that traditional scholastic methods were at best inadequate modes for understanding 
the past and at worst corrupted historical sources. The sixteenth-century religious 
schism brought new urgency to the quest to define the past and invited—even 
required—alternative visions of religious history. Yet the contribution of religion to the 
broader developments in early modern historiography and the question of a possible 
distinction among the different religious orientations in their attitudes towards and 
appeals to the past have emerged as key areas for research only recently. I seek to advance 
this field by investigating the role of the past in Calvin's vision of reform to determine 
how an early modern version of historical thinking is reflected in and shapes his agenda. 

Scholarship since the time of Weber and Troeltsch has greatly enriched 
understandings of Calvin's interest in the past and explored connections between his use 
of the past and early modern modes of history reading and writing. Much recent work 
has focused on his biblical interpretation, for it is here that Calvin exhibits most 
strikingly a stronger sense of historical distance and appreciation for historical context 
than many other early modern exegetes (Pitkin 2020b). His use of historical sources and 
his attitude towards the past result in some unusual and even unprecedented exegetical 
moves. For example, against the vast majority of previous and contemporary Christian 
interpreters, Calvin reads the prophecies of the book of Daniel as having already been 
fulfilled in the first century, downplays the Christological reading of the Psalms 
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conventionally given a messianic interpretation, and pushes beyond a recent 
reconception of the central purpose of the Fourth Gospel inaugurated by Martin Luther 
(1483-1546) and Philip Melanchthon (1497-1560) by rejecting some of the traditional 
proof texts of Christ’s divinity in the Gospel of John as unfounded (Pitkin 2006, 2007, 
2020b; Pak 2010; Cameron 2015). In his 1563 commentary on the last four books of the 
Pentateuch, Calvin's reorganization of the legislative material and classification of each 
law under one of the Ten Commandments echo early modern jurists’ efforts to reorgan- 
ize and interpret Roman law in a more critical and historical way (Pitkin 2010, 2020b, 
165-195). While Calvin certainly distinguished between sacred history and profane his- 
tory and viewed the Bible not simply as a historical document but as the Word of God, 
he nevertheless understood this Word to be mediated by particular human authors and 
held that a grasp of when, where, and for whom they wrote was indispensable for 
unlocking universal meaning. 

Calvin's sometimes idiosyncratic historicizing exegesis invites reflection on the ways 
in which his conception of the past manifested itself in his work apart from his exegesis. 
Existing scholarship has illuminated his use of the fathers, his understanding of church 
history, and, less extensively, his historical location of the Reformation itself (e.g. 
Fischer 1980; 1986; Gerrish 1982, 36; Backus 1991; Lane 1999; Pitkin 2010b, 7-13). The 
present investigation focuses on the way that Calvin's historical consciousness shaped 
his vision of contemporary reform. Questions surrounding the meaning of history and 
the use of the past were especially pressing and urgent in his day and inspired a range of 
responses from religious reformers. Appeals to history by sixteenth-century writers 
often reflected idealized notions of the classical and early Christian past that were 
popular in the period, but uses of the past to justify and implement reforms were 
extremely complex. As recent studies have demonstrated, recourse to history functioned 
not simply as a polemical weapon but primarily as a tool for confessional formation and 
vehicle for the articulation of deeply held values; moreover, the shape of engagements 
with sacred and profane histories could not be predicted on the basis of confessional 
affiliation (Gordon 1996; Backus 2003; Dipple 2005; Van Liere et al. 2012). In articulating 
his vision for reform, Calvin exhibits a much richer and more self-conscious interest in 
the past than the polemical circumstances he faced demanded. As for many of his 
contemporaries in religious reform, his use of history went well beyond simply restoring 
ancient practices and doctrines supposedly obscured through corruption in more 
recent times. 

Though Calvin wrote no treatise on history or even church history, what we can 
genuinely regard as a kind of historical consciousness shaped his reforming work in 
important ways, from his efforts to define and defend Protestant doctrine in the 
Institutes and other apologetic and polemical writings to his programme for 
ecclesiastical, moral, and educational reforms in Geneva. One text in particular suggests 
itself as fruitful for probing the nature and scope of his vision of reform and the role of 
the past therein. In the early 1540s, Calvin was actively involved in rebuilding the church 
in Geneva and engaged in imperial dialogues concerning the need and process for 
religious reforms. At this time he composed a number of writings justifying the 
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reformation of the church and outlining the shape it should take. Of these, his 1543 
appeal to Emperor Charles V (entitled the Supplex Exhortatio, or Humble Exhortation; 
commonly known in English as The Necessity of Reforming the Church) constitutes his 
most robust and sustained apology for church reform. Here Calvin advances positions 
promoted in his 1536 Institutes (see Ganoczy 1986). Now, however, he writes with seven 
years of concrete experience of the possibilities for change as well as the obstacles facing 
reform. Taking this text as its centrepiece, the discussion will first sketch the intellectual 
and reforming contexts for Calvin's vision. The presentation will then take up his argu- 
ment concerning reform in the Supplex Exhortatio and elucidate the historical dimen- 
sions of his programme. A concluding section will explore the nature of the historical 
consciousness underlying Calvin's vision of reform in light of Troeltsch’s assessment of 
the meaning of Calvinism for modernity. While validating much of Troeltsch’s judge- 
ment concerning the conservative nature of Reformation thought, attention to the 
contours of Calvin's historical thinking also illuminates the highly complex relationships 
among religious orientations, religious conflicts, and engagements with history in the 
sixteenth century and invites further scholarship on the role of religious reform in the 
transformation of historical consciousness in early modern Europe. 


REFORMING TRADITIONS AND EARLY 
MODERN VIEWS OF THE PAST 


Calvin articulated and sought to implement his vision in a time and place in which the 
language of reform and interest in recovering the past as a practical guide for amending 
the perceived deficiencies of the present were very much in the air, deeply intertwined, 
and perceived as urgent concerns (see Rummel 1995; Strauss 1995; O'Malley 2012). 
‘Reformatio’ and its many Latin synonyms have a long history in the Latin-speaking 
West and in Christianity in particular. Essentially backward-looking, the concept refers 
to an effort to effect change for the better by restoring or renewing ancient practices, 
norms, or foundations in such areas as law, politics, or religion. An early Christian focus 
on an individual’s repentance and reform of life was expanded in the third- and fourth- 
century councils to the church as a collective body, whose leaders were now tasked not 
just with discipline of the church’s members but also with rooting out corruption in the 
emerging institution. 

From the eleventh-century Gregorian Reform to efforts to confront heresy and 
address the papal schism in the ensuing centuries, preoccupation with correcting abuses 
of finances, offices, clerical morals, and fostering spiritual and moral renovation in order 
to renew the church and all of society grew to a fever pitch. The rhetoric of reform in the 
high and late Middle Ages was multivalent, directed at a vast number of concerns, and 
offered a variety of small- and large-scale solutions. It often had a political dimension, as 
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hopes for religious and secular improvement were linked, and the agent of reform was 
sometimes envisioned as a political figure. Renaissance humanists contributed both to 
criticism of the status quo and to the expanding proposals for remedying perceived 
deficiencies by introducing and popularizing new ways of recovering the past for a 
broad-scale renewal of the church and society. Apocalyptic movements and prophetic 
voices like that of the Florentine Dominican friar Girolamo Savonarola (1452-1498) 
decried the corruption of their age and proclaimed God’s impending retribution, 
reformation, and restoration of order. The impulse to reform and the sometimes 
colourful and even violent language expressing it became widespread in medieval and 
late-medieval Europe, embracing religion, morality, education, law, politics, and the 
social order more broadly. It engaged members of the learned elite and the popular 
masses. Sixteenth-century visions of reform like Calvin’s must thus be seen in the 
context of along-term process that had deep roots in the past but which had also erupted 
into full bloom in the expectations for renewal across the social spectrum in Europe 
around 1500. 

Reflecting the breadth of these expectations, Calvin held an expansive vision of 
reform that was at once doctrinal, ecclesiastical, and moral. Moreover, in defining and 
advocating for his vision, he exhibits a historicizing tendency that reflects the contem- 
porary enthusiasm for determining adequate and more formalized approaches to the 
past. As noted, early modern interest in the past was not new; the very notion of 
reform itself that emerged in the West always entailed a sense of difference between 
past and present, and would-be reformers looked to the past both for arguments to 
justify correcting or changing seemingly long-standing practices as well as for other 
practical guidance for their current situations. The effort to preserve, organize, and 
reconcile the intellectual inheritance of the ancients was a primary impetus in the 
development of medieval scholastic method; moreover, a rising interest in and appre- 
ciation for the historical-grammatical sense of scripture manifested itself in medieval 
and late-medieval approaches to the Bible. That said, the road to the past took a sharp 
turn in the Renaissance and decisively transformed early modern approaches (for 
overviews, see e.g., Kelley 1988; Findlen 2002; Moyer 2014). New linguistic capacities, 
heightened use of philological tools, more comprehensive editions of ancient writers, 
and research into material objects of antiquity all reflected newly emerging ways of 
viewing and dealing with the past. The humanist slogan ‘ad fontes! signalled the fer- 
vour for direct engagement with the sources, seen by proponents of these new 
approaches as obscured or corrupted by the layers of previous, ‘medieval’ interpret- 
ative traditions. At the same time, the idea popular among many that the past lay bur- 
ied and needed to be excavated pointed to a heightened sensitivity to the challenges of 
securing a usable past, since the assumption that the past was best understood on its 
own terms stood in tension with the quest for a past that could speak to the present. In 
identifying and articulating what needed to be reformed, what shape reforms should 
take, and what institutions needed to guide these changes, Calvin followed this new 
direction and its methods. 
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Calvins educational and professional background is a key factor shaping his later 
vision of religious reform and his use of the past in its implementation. Unlike the giants 
of the first generation of evangelical reform—e.g. the Augustinian friar Martin 
Luther, the priest Huldrych Zwingli (1484-1531), and the Dominican friar Martin Bucer 
(1491-1551)—Calvin began his career as a religious reformer not as a professional insider 
and employee of the church. Although his father initially wanted him to become a priest 
and financed his studies with ecclesiastical stipends (benefices) that in effect placed 
Calvin in minor clerical orders, he decided—according to his earliest biographers, at his 
father’s suggestion—not to pursue theology after his studies in the arts curriculum at the 
Collège de Marche and the Collège de Montaigu in Paris. Instead, he transferred from 
Paris to Orléans to study law. His training there and later in Bourges allowed him to 
expand the humanistic orientation of his education by exposing him to new trends in 
historical jurisprudence shaped by the scholarship of French Renaissance scholars such 
as Guillaume Budé (1467-1540) (see Strohm 2020). At this time Calvin also began study- 
ing Greek, and, in 1531, he returned to Paris to continue his studies in Greek, Hebrew, and 
the classics. Emulating the work of Erasmus (1466-1536), Calvin published a critical edi- 
tion of and humanistic commentary on a treatise by the Roman author Seneca in 1532. 

During these years in Orléans, Bourges, and again in Paris, Calvin was also exposed 
through texts and personal contacts to the movements for religious reform underway in 
France, represented, for example, in the humanistic biblical scholarship and clerical and 
monastic reforms advocated by Guillaume Briconnet (1472-1534) and his collaborators 
at Meaux. Yet the seeds of Calvin's reforming vision lie not simply in that long tradition 
of renewal and reform in the Western church and society, of which early French 
evangelicalism was a recent phase and which formed the context in which Calvin's 
vision was conceived (Pitkin 2020a). Equally if not more important was his training in 
the French school of historical jurisprudence, whose scholars, such as Calvins teacher 
Andreas Alciato (1492-1550) and his intellectual posterity, decisively shaped the 
discipline of history by laying (in the words of historian Donald Kelley) the ‘foundations 
for modern historical scholarship’ (Kelley 1970; see also Fischer 1980, 207-309). The 
long tradition of reforming impulses in Western Christianity and the heightened crisis 
over the perceived corruptions in the church that emerged in the sixteenth century 
combined in Calvin's personal biography with new approaches to tradition and the past 
to yield a programme for religious reform in which his age’s fascination with the past is 
manifest. 


CALVIN’S VISION OF REFORM IN 
THE SUPPLEX EXHORTATIO (1543) 


Written at the request of Martin Bucer in the autumn of 1543 for the imperially convened 
diet at Speyer to be held the following February, Calvins Supplex Exhortatio aimed to 
defend the ecclesiastical changes introduced by the evangelical reformers against the 
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charge of innovation and to persuade the emperor and princes to support a national 
council to resolve religious questions. Calvin found the text difficult to write and did not 
really hope to convince the emperor. Nevertheless, the treatise circulated throughout 
Europe in both Latin (1543) and a French translation (1544) and won the praise of his 
colleagues in reform (De Greef 2008, 147-148; see also Casteel 1970; Steenkamp 1997). 
Such a text has complex rhetorical dimensions: it functions both as an apology for 
reform ostensibly intended to convince readers largely unsympathetic to the cause and 
also as a covert plea for unity directed towards the politically and theologically 
fragmented reforming movements. It is also, importantly, explicitly concerned with the 
reform of the church and hence will not provide much insight into the way that Calvin's 
vision of reform extended to and impacted society more broadly and the lives of 
individual Christians in particular (for these aspects of Calvin's vision, see Spierling, 
Chapter 8 in this volume, and Kingdon 2012). Nevertheless, the treatise can be read as 
fair expression of the essential elements of Calvins reforming vision, as he must here 
focus on matters that he considers truly central, non-negotiable, and urgent. 

Calvin organizes the treatise around three topics: first, the evils besetting the church 
that required remediation; second, the appropriateness of the remedies employed; and 
finally, the urgent need for immediate amendment (Calvin 1867, 459; Calvin 1958, 126). 
These points structure the argument, and within each of them Calvin orders the 
presentation topically, repeatedly returning to the issues of doctrine, government and 
ceremonies of the church, and clerical and lay discipline to argue that in all of these areas 
corruptions exist, the reforms taken are salutary, and that the reformers were not at 
liberty to delay their implementation. 

At the outset of the Supplex Exhortatio Calvin identifies two central points of 
Christian religion from which all doctrines and practices derive their character and 
purpose: the knowledge of how God is to be worshipped and an understanding of the 
source of human salvation. He likens these two branches of doctrine to the ‘soul’ 
animating all other matters—the sacraments, church order and structure, and other 
aspects of order, organization, and personnel—which in turn constitute the ‘body’ Thus, 
like Luther and in contrast to most earlier Christian movements for reform, Calvin 
contends that the areas in need of correction are not principally confined to the church's 
morals, order, or governance. Rather, the central and most serious failings of the Roman 
church are, for Calvin as for Luther, errors in teaching. But whereas Luther's vision of 
reform tended to emphasize the doctrine of salvation, Calvin here argues that false 
understandings of how God is to be worshipped constitute an equally serious if not 
more fundamental error. ‘All of our controversies concerning doctrine; he writes, ‘relate 
either to the legitimate worship of God, or to the ground of salvation (Calvin 1867, 474; 
Calvin 1958, 146). Luther, too, was concerned about false worship, and the idea of 
repeated apostasy was a feature of his diagnosis of the crises facing the church in all ages 
(Headley 1987, 19). However, he tended to subordinate this problem to the understanding 
of salvation he saw compromised in the Roman church of his day. 

Exposing these twin doctrinal errors and justifying the corrections introduced by the 
reformers dominate Calvins exposition. He claims that God’s Word provides the 
universal and timeless standard for defining true doctrine, and that the teachings 
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underlying such traditional features of Christian worship as the images of and prayers to 
the saints, and the Roman doctrines of original sin, free will, and the salvific efficacy of 
works do not conform to this standard, constituting instead perversions of human 
devising. Note that Calvin includes here under ‘doctrine’ not just church teaching but 
also the traditional liturgical and devotional practices and objects that reflect what he 
takes to be an inadequate understanding of how God should be worshipped. He portrays 
these as superstitious, idolatrous, and fictitious, insisting that underlying them are false 
understandings of the effects of sin on human nature and the role of God and Christ in 
human salvation. The reformers, he contends, have simplified worship, making praise of 
God's glory and goodness, the exercise of gratitude, and the exhortation to repentance, 
obedience, and charity central. They make people aware of their ‘utter insufficiency in 
regard to spiritual righteousness’ so they will ‘throw themselves entirely on God’ 
(Calvin 1867, 483; Calvin 1958, 160). He bases these reforms on repeated appeals to the 
clear Word of God in the biblical prohibitions against idolatry and Paul's arguments in 
Romans concerning faith, sin, justification, and the law. At times he also refers to 
teaching or practice of the post-apostolic church or the writings of the fathers to confirm 
the changes he contends are intended to bring teaching on worship and salvation in 
conformity with the Word. 

While the reform of doctrine—and these two doctrines in particular—constitutes the 
centre of Calvins vision, he is also concerned to correct abuses he perceives in 
ecclesiastical ceremonies, governance, and in morals. Here he focuses on errors he 
claims have polluted the sacraments, church government, the pastoral office, and 
ecclesiastical law and discipline. Under the sacraments, Calvin makes typical Protestant 
complaints: Christ instituted two, not seven, sacraments; these two have been corrupted 
by many extraneous additions that detract from the purpose of the rituals. Concerning 
the church as institution, his sharpest criticisms are directed at failings among the 
clergy—pastors have neglected their teaching role, are too often absent from their posts, 
lead immoral lives, and attain their positions through simony, violence, or other 
‘nefarious pacts’ (Calvin 1867, 471; Calvin 1958, 142). Moreover, he contends that the 
church exercises a kind of tyranny over souls, in establishing laws (such as obligatory 
fasting, clerical celibacy, and auricular confession) that it puts forth as decrees of the 
Holy Spirit. 

As with the reform of doctrine, these bodily aspects of Christian religion are to be 
judged according to a universal standard. When discussing baptism, the Supper, and 
the pastoral duty to teach, Calvin identifies this standard as the institution of Christ 
(Calvin 1867, 467-470; Calvin 1958, 137-141). When referring to election and 
appointment to ecclesiastical office, the Word of God conveyed by the Holy Spirit 
through the mouth of Paul in the letters to Titus and Timothy lays out the qualities that 
leaders of the church must possess (Calvin 1867, 471; Calvin 1958, 142). The post-biblical 
rules of early ecclesiastical canons provide the guidelines for ordination. Calvin presents 
the changes introduced by the reformers as acts of restoration to an earlier purity and 
simplicity in practice and organization. From baptism, he claims, reformers have 
rescinded useless and noxious additions; they have restored the Supper by providing the 
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cup to the laity, discarding some practices that were ‘too redolent of Judaism’ or were 
counter to the institution of Christ (Calvin 1867, 489; Calvin 1958, 168). They insist that 
pastors teach, thereby restoring the pastoral office to apostolic rule and the practice of 
the primitive church, and have simplified the ordination ceremony to laying on of 
hands. Finally, they have abolished ecclesiastical laws that burden the conscience. 

Having laid out this vision in much more detail in sections one and two of the Supplex 
Exhortatio and exposed the gravity of the current situation in order to defend the 
implementation of changes in section three, Calvin concludes with a final section that 
has at least two implications for understanding the nature and scope of his vision of 
reform. Here he responds to allegations that the corrections introduced by Protestant 
reformers have simply made things worse by exchanging peace for discord, 
overthrowing all discipline, and encouraging immorality, and that they have not only 
plundered the church but have broken its very unity. First, his comments make clear that 
his vision of reform is far from utopian. Resistance, he argues, is to be expected, a 
consequence of the fact that not all have welcomed the ‘light of sound and pious 
doctrine’ but that some have rather waged war against Christ (Calvin 1867, 510; 
Calvin 1958, 199). Moreover, he admits that reforms will always be imperfectly 
implemented, but contends that the situation is nonetheless improved, even though 
discipline is inadequately established and ecclesiastical revenues are not always used for 
the purposes for which they were intended. Ultimately, he argues, restoration is God’s 
work, and all that reformers do is plant and water. Second, in his long refutation of the 
charge of schism, Calvin invokes the evangelical definition of a well-ordered church as 
one in which ‘there is preaching of sound doctrine and the pure administration of the 
sacraments —the two marks specified by the Augsburg Confession and reiterated in 
Calvin’s own Institutes. On the one hand, this indicates the solidarity he wishes to signal 
with the other main branch of evangelical reform. On the other, and perhaps more 
importantly, this formal definition leaves open a range of possibilities for structuring 
church government, offices, liturgy, and other external matters. For Calvin, there is no 
room for negotiation in the realm of doctrine concerning legitimate worship and the 
ground of salvation, or for having sacraments other than baptism and the Lord’s Supper, 
or for celebrating these in ways inconsistent with the foundational doctrines. There is, 
however, flexibility in how each distinct Christian community organizes its own 
communal and institutional life. In contrast to the reforming visions of some of Calvin's 
contemporaries, his own vision was neither utopian nor in its essentials extensively pre- 
scriptive about the details of implementation. 


HISTORICAL THINKING AND CALVIN’S 
VISION OF REFORM 


In the Supplex Exhortatio, one is struck by how traditional Calvins understanding of 
reform is, echoing both long-standing assumptions about reform as restoration as well 
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as more recent anxieties and expectations for renewal. Traditionally, ‘reform was 
essentially backward-looking and even primitivistic in orientation, seeking to restore or 
renew ancient doctrines and practices viewed as having degenerated from their original 
foundations. Introducing the second section of the treatise, Calvin declares, ‘In none of 
these three things; namely, doctrine, sacraments, and church government, ‘will it be 
found that we have made any change upon the ancient form, without attempting to 
restore it to the exact standard of the Word of God’ (Calvin 1867, 474; Calvin 1958, 146). 
In addition, many of his complaints against clerical abuses repeat standard criticisms 
articulated by earlier and contemporary Roman Catholic reformers. His appeal to the 
secular authorities to involve themselves in reform is also consonant with rising regional 
and national sensibilities. At the same time, echoes of earlier and contemporary calls for 
God’s impending restoration of order can be heard in his recognition that reform is 
ultimately God’s task, though this does not figure largely in his argument in the Supplex 
Exhortatio and, indeed, plays a somewhat different role in his overall conception than 
for medieval and late-medieval apocalyptically oriented movements (Calvin 1867, 510-511; 
Calvin 1958, 200). The urgency of his appeal stands in the trajectory of ecclesiastical and 
secular demands for change to the status quo especially since the dawn of the 1400s, in 
the wake of the Great Schism (1378-1418). Finally, Calvins ideal is also traditional: a 
single, Reformed church universal. 

While these aspects place Calvin's views in continuity with the long, rich tradition of 
religious reform in the West, elements of the programme articulated in the Supplex 
Exhortatio signal a transformation of this traditional picture. These features do not 
necessarily make Calvin's vision unique among his contemporaries, but they do indicate 
where his conception of reform reflects a reorientation common among evangelical 
thinkers. This reorientation occasioned in turn developments in the understanding of 
the role of the past as a guide for change. Reflecting in part the new attitudes towards 
and approaches to recovering the past inspired by early modern humanists, Calvin's 
vision of reform involves more conscious and critical engagement with and re-evaluation 
of history. 

First, Calvin’s understanding that the most critical area in need of reform is the 
church’s teaching and his concern for freedom of conscience reflect his Protestant 
theological orientation and represent a broader notion of reform with a different centre 
than that advocated by most previous and contemporary Catholic reformers. According 
to this view, reform radiates out from the doctrinal issues at the centre—in Calvin’s case, 
pertaining to how God is to be worshipped and the ground of human salvation—to 
peripheral issues of church practice, organization, and personnel, and from here to the 
reform of life and society. Though these latter are only hinted at in this treatise, a 
considerable amount of Calvin's time and energy in Geneva were spent in crafting, 
leading, or advising institutions for improvement in precisely these areas. Yet in the end 
it was in its key teachings that he judged the Roman church of his day to be in error, and 
correcting these was the heart of his vision. 

Second, although Calvin holds that the restoration of the church is ultimately God’s 
task, the entire Supplex Exhortatio reads like a manifesto for human action and 
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articulates a new rationale for who is a legitimate agent of reform. His is not a passive 
vision, but one that through the depictions and defences of the implemented changes 
calls for human agents to foster reform and beseeches the political authorities to do their 
part, and to do it now. 


Here, therefore, we are not to wait for the capacity for action, either from the will of 
men, or the temper of the times, but must rush forward through the midst of despair. 
The Lord wills that the Gospel be preached. Let us obey this command, and follow 
wherever he calls. What the success will be it is not ours to inquire. Our only duty is 
to wish for what is best, and beseech it of the Lord in prayer; to strive with all zeal, 
solicitude, and diligence, to bring about the desired result, and, at the same time, to 
submit calmly to whatever that result may be. 

(Calvin 1867, 510-511; Calvin 1958, 200) 


The urgent tone is by no means novel, but what has changed is the conception of the 
agents legitimately charged with reform and the criterion authorizing their action. 
Traditionally church reform was the job of popes, bishops, and councils; according to 
this conception, reform is a top-down, insider affair, even if the impetus for renewal 
often came from the margins of ecclesiastical power. But the very premise behind the 
Supplex Exhortatio is that the leaders of the Roman church, particularly the pope, have 
proved themselves incapable of the kind of reform Calvin thinks is required. While 
Calvin certainly does not want to turn reform over to the lay masses, he makes the 
preaching of the Gospel (i.e. sound doctrine) not only the centre of his reforming vision 
but the criterion for determining who has authority to engage in reform. In addition, at 
the very end of the treatise, Calvin supplements this with an historical argument in 
favour of the emperor acting to convene a local synod rather than wait for a general 
council to resolve religious questions (Calvin 1867, 526-528; Calvin 1958, 223-226; see 
Casteel 1970, 95-96). Preachers preaching the Gospel—regardless of whether or not 
they stand in the magisterial hierarchy or the line of apostolic succession—take the lead, 
and secular leaders charged with creating favourable conditions for the implementation 
and advance of religious reforms in conformity with the Word are cast in supporting 
roles. 

In asserting the Word of God as the criterion for reform and adherence to this Word 
as the standard for judging the legitimacy of reformers, Calvin was obviously not alone. 
Rather, he is representative of the paradigm shift in reforming ideals that emerged—and 
then exploded—with the rise of Protestant critiques of existing traditions and models 
for reform. This trend adopted the humanists’ perspective that recent ages had polluted 
and corrupted the purer ideals and norms of the classical world and the early Christian 
church. Yet for Calvin, other sixteenth-century evangelicals, and even Catholic 
humanists like Erasmus, reform did not solely consist in the reaffirmation and 
restitution of purer traditions of an earlier age, but rather in realigning doctrine and 
practice according to the universal and timeless standard of the Word of God as they 
understood it (and here there were certainly a variety of different interpretations). For 
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those who concluded that this task was impossible within the Roman Catholic 
hierarchical church, and who, unlike earlier dissenting movements, were able to 
establish stable, independent religious communities, the break with the existing 
ecclesiastical tradition was sharper, and this fracture created the need to engage the past 
from a new standpoint. In the Supplex Exhortatio, Calvin engages history in several 
different ways, which demonstrate both the importance of his historical thinking to his 
understanding of reform and the nuances in his understanding of this relationship. 

At the outset it is essential to clarify what it means for Calvin to take the Word as a 
universal standard, both because there were different ideas about the nature of the Word 
and, more importantly, since this timeless norm might rather seem to militate against 
any significant historical consciousness shaping his reforming vision. As the above 
analysis of the Supplex Exhortatio has made clear, the Word as norm for Calvin does not 
mean a strict biblicism that requires exact imitation of scriptural models. Rather, when 
invoking the standard of the Word of God, Calvin selectively emphasizes as universal 
guiding principles the prohibitions against idolatry and the understanding of 
justification extracted largely from Paul. For example, at one point he notes that God 
speaks in the second commandment ‘to us’ (Calvin 1867, 502; Calvin 1958, 187). Changes 
to sacramental theology and practice, insistence on the central role of preaching, 
restructuring of ecclesiastical offices, and other aspects of his agenda—all these were in 
Calvin's vision governed not by a return to apostolic practice or other biblical models 
but rather by the desire to establish rites and institutions consonant with the spirit of the 
key doctrines. To be sure, Calvin indicates throughout the treatise his conviction that 
some periods in the past possessed teaching, practice, or traditions that were closer to 
the Word; he speaks of the purer and primitive church of the apostles or of the apostles 
and prophets. Yet even these times were not immune from corruption, and they too 
engaged in reform in the form of restoring the purity of teaching and practice in 
conformity with the guiding principles of piety. Calvin sees these principles as timeless, 
but no one age—not even the time of the apostles—provides a perfect model for 
implementing contemporary reform. In this Calvin shared a perspective common to 
many of his reform-minded contemporaries (Dipple 2005, 57). 

Nevertheless, the focus on principles derived from the Word and an appreciation of 
the modelling limitations of earlier ages does not mean that Calvin's vision is devoid of 
historical thinking or that the past is irrelevant to his reforming project. As mentioned, 
Calvin engages in detailed discussion of early synods of the church to argue that resolving 
religious questions locally was the ordinary practice. Probing the argument in the Supplex 
Exhortatio further reveals Calvin's engagement with history on several levels. 

Most obviously, this can be seen in the way he retrieves examples from the biblical 
past and history of the church and relates them to the present need by pointing out both 
their utility as well as their limits for contemporary purposes. For example, he makes 
repeated reference to the ancient church and the Old Testament prophets to justify the 
simplification of Reformed worship, especially the removal of images or criticisms of 
excessive ceremonies. At times he may seem to collapse the difference between these 
different periods in order to strengthen the authoritative basis for his position, as when 
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he notes that the criticism of the Gentiles’ abuse of images by writers of the ‘purer age’ of 
the early church are ‘not less applicable to the present age than to the person whom they 
censured’ (Calvin 1867, 476; Calvin 1958, 150). Note here, however, the reference to the 
original targets of the ancient writers’ criticisms, which are now also presented as 
relevant to the case at hand. More frequent are Calvin's explicit recognitions that the 
complaints of the prophets, the apostolic writers, and the church fathers were directed at 
their own particular contexts and that these were different in important ways from the 
situation that Calvin addresses. Writing concerning the Old Testament prophets’ 
complaints about excessive ceremonialism, Calvin notes: ‘we confess that there is some 
difference between us and the prophets. They inveighed against their countrymen for 
confining the worship of God to external ceremonies, but still ceremonies which God 
himself had instituted. We complain that the same honor is paid to frivolities of man’s 
devising’ (Calvin 1867, 478; Calvin 1958, 152). Such comments illustrate that a key factor 
in determining how to use the past is recognition of historical context. 

Calvin's recognition of the contextual differences like these reveals his early modern 
sense of anachronism. In articulating this, he deepens the awareness of historical 
difference underlying traditional Christian understandings of salvation history. Like 
many before him, Calvin argues for spiritual continuity between God's covenant with 
the people of Israel and the new covenant in Christ; in his Institutes, he presents this as a 
single covenant spanning all of human history, manifested in an old dispensation before 
the appearance of Christ and in a new dispensation instituted with Christs appearance. 
Under old and new, the essence of teaching and practice are the same, but the external 
forms are often different. In the Supplex Exhortatio Calvin echoes this notion when he 
writes ‘from the beginning there was not any other method of worshipping God, the 
only difference being, that this spiritual truth, which with us is naked and simple, was 
under the former dispensation wrapped up in figures’ (Calvin 1867, 460; Calvin 1958, 
127). The argument that aspects of Jewish ceremonial law had been abrogated with 
Christ goes back to the New Testament, and the distinction between the old law and the 
new law was a staple of the Western theological tradition. However, Calvin evidences a 
heightened sense of the importance of paying attention to the historical particulars of 
earlier incidents, since failure to do so not only neglects the distinctiveness of times in 
the past but, more seriously, risks confusing things to the point where practices no 
longer appropriate are anachronistically reintroduced or revitalized. Indeed this is 
precisely his critique of the many Roman Catholic ceremonies: ‘A new Judaism, as a 
substitute for that which God had distinctly abrogated, has again been reared up...and 
with these [rituals] have been mixed up certain imperious rites, partly borrowed from 
the heathen, and more adapted to some theatrical show than to the dignity of our 
religion (Calvin 1867, 463; Calvin 1958, 151). Calvin criticizes Roman worship not just 
because it corrupts or replaces the simple worship he sees prescribed by God’s Word 
with practices of human devising but also because it derives these ceremonies from an 
anachronistic misuse of biblical and pagan history. 

Calvin also queries the utility of other traditions in ways that reveal further nuance in 
his sense of historical difference and evolving circumstances over time. His justification 
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for a simple laying on of hands in the ordination ceremony lies in an appeal to the 
antiquity of the rite: ‘It is absurd, therefore, to molest us about the form of ordination, in 
which we differ not either from the rule of Christ, or the practice of the apostles, or the 
custom of the ancient Church, whereas that form of theirs, which they accuse us of 
neglecting, they are not able to defend by the Word of God, by sound reason, or the 
pretext of antiquity’ (Calvin 1867, 494; Calvin 1958, 175). Similarly, concerning the 
practice of private oral confession, Calvin first dismisses confession as a requirement by 
isolating the recent historical moment when it was decreed at the Fourth Lateran 
Council and passing the following judgement on the character of that age: “Those who 
have any tolerable knowledge of history are aware of the equal ignorance and ferocity of 
those times’ (Calvin 1867, 498; Calvin 1958, 183). He then recommends the kind of public 
acknowledgement of sin practised in the church of Cyprian’s day, but importantly this is 
not his only guide for reforming present practice. Calvin upholds the utility of the 
ancient practice of public reconciliation of penitents and recommends in addition 
individual consolation and counsel with a pastor—as long as none of this is made a fixed 
law and required for forgiveness. He thus both augments the earlier precedent of public 
confession with a form of private spiritual counselling and subjects both to his concern 
for freedom of conscience. 

In the case of clerical celibacy the role of the precedent of antiquity is even more 
complex. In refuting mandatory clerical celibacy, Calvin appeals to several New 
Testament passages about marriage and subsequent ecclesiastical pronouncements on 
celibacy to argue that even though this custom is ancient, in the earliest period of the 
church marriage was permitted to ministers and, moreover, the subsequent decrees on 
the matter—which he rehearses in some detail—are inconsistent and contradictory 
(Calvin 1867, 495-496; Calvin 1958, 180-181). His main point is not that celibacy violates 
freedom of conscience, nor does he base his position for clerical marriage solely on the 
New Testament or apostolic precedent. Rather, his argument rests on a combination of 
allegations regarding changing circumstances: the practice of the earliest ages ought in 
this case to have priority; the practice of celibacy was confined to certain places and 
times (and by implication should not be universally mandated); and past precedent does 
not necessarily determine present practice. His discussions of these issues demonstrate 
his heightened appreciation for evolving historical circumstances and the flexibility 
involved in engaging the past to address contemporary needs. 

The need to shape reform for the present means that, in the end, any traditional vision 
of reform is not just backward-looking but also involves an implicit or explicit 
assessment of the current state of affairs. A further historicizing element in Calvin's 
vision of reform in the Supplex Exhortatio can be seen in his explicit characterizations of 
the present historical moment. As essential as a proper perspective on the past is for his 
programme, an accurate grasp of the contemporary situation is an equally important 
factor shaping his reforming agenda, since peculiarities in the present situation dictate 
the needs for and shape of reform. As we have already seen, the circumstances of the 
present determine which remedies are needed, how the past can inform these changes, 
and where the precedent of the past is limited in application. While Calvin gives 
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indications throughout the treatise of his assessment of the contemporary state of 
affairs, at key junctures he also articulates his assessment of the origins of the 
Reformation and its place in history. 

In discussing the distinctive features of the contemporary situation, Calvin reflects 
widespread assessments that things are about as bad as they could possibly be. He 
contends that the corruption and wretchedness of the world are at their height and that 
the utter calamity of these times affects the success of reform (Calvin 1867, 470, 508-509; 
Calvin 1958, 141, 197). This decline is compounded by the fact that God has been 
avenging impiety for some time now. In this diagnosis of a recent acceleration of decline, 
Calvin follows late-medieval trends attributing the general deterioration of the church 
especially to the past 400 years (Calvin 1867, 523; Calvin 1958, 218). Against this 
backdrop, he sketches the history of the reform in which he finds himself. At key 
transitional points in the argument he mentions the emergence of the sixteenth-century 
Protestant reform, which he portrays as a movement raised up by God, centred on 
Luther, and spread by others to restore neglected doctrine, purify the polluted 
sacraments, and undo the tyranny of the present-day church. Calvin locates his own 
activity in this trajectory of reform: 


At a time when divine truth lay buried under this vast and dense cloud of dark- 
ness... then Luther arose, and after him others, who with united counsel sought out 
means and methods by which religion might be purged from all these defilements, 
the doctrine of godliness restored to its integrity, and the church raised out of its 
calamitous into somewhat of a tolerable condition. The same course we are still 
pursing in the present day. (Calvin 1867, 472-473; Calvin 1958, 144-145) 


Luther marks the explicit turning point in Calvin's portrayal of the present reform; other 
reformers are not named but simply designated as ‘others’ or ‘the rest. Before Luther, 
Calvin contends, all were fascinated by impious doctrines, especially concerning 
original sin, free will, justification, merit, good works, and satisfaction. He describes 
Luther and others as holding forward a torch to light the way to salvation. 

No doubt this is an idealized picture, but it is important to remember that Calvin's 
vision of reform was realistic, not utopian. He presents Luther as inaugurating a new 
chapter—holding forth a torch—but Calvin nonetheless sees the task of reform as 
perpetual and ongoing. As Gerrish has aptly put it: “The Reformation (if we may so 
express Calvins meaning) is open-ended; it had its beginning in the person of that 
“remarkable apostle of Christ? but it did not end with him’ (Gerrish 1982, 39). 
Underlying this view is an assumption about a fundamental dynamic in history, which 
in turn represents a final, significant way in which historical thinking manifests itself in 
Calvin's vision of reform. 

What we might call Calvin's theological reading of history can be seen in the Supplex 
Exhortatio in his response to the charge that the state of the church was not so dire as to 
justify the disruptions and convulsions allegedly introduced by the reformers. He 
characterizes Luther’s initial criticisms as gentle and modest, and contends that these 
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inflamed the ire of his opponents, whose cruelty, violence, and persecutions made calm 
discussion of the issues at hand impossible. Their allegation, he contends, is not new: 
Ahab charged Elijah with being a disturber of Israel (1 Kings 18). By attributing the 
upheavals rather to Ahab and his father’s dynasty, Calvin claims, Elijah ‘acquitted us’: 
further, Calvin alleges, ‘It is unfair, therefore, to load us with odium, on account of the 
fierce contest concerning religion which this day rages among Christians, unless, 
indeed, it be thought proper first to condemn Elijah, with whom we have a common 
defense’ (Calvin 1867, 500; Calvin 1958, 184). Like Elijah, the reformers simply strive for 
pure worship, and the cause of strife lies rather with their opponents. Not stopping with 
attributing the confusion of the present to the critics of evangelical reform, Calvin places 
this opposition in a larger context: the wicked in all ages ‘take occasion from the 
preaching of the gospel to excite tumult, and then defame the gospel as the cause of 
dissension’ (Calvin 1867, 500; Calvin 1958, 185). Thus a common dynamic underlies 
human history and forms the larger context for his reforming agenda: the uniform fate 
of the Gospel across the ages is to be met with resistance. Reform can only proceed with 
awareness of this reality, and will, necessarily, remain unfinished, at least within the 
confines of historical time. 

At first, this transhistorical perspective might seem to undermine the obvious 
sensitivity to historical context that we have seen clearly shapes Calvin’s understanding 
of the reforming task elsewhere, but this theology of history constitutes rather another 
dimension of his historical consciousness, forming the larger framework for his vision 
of reform. History, for Calvin, is not circular or reduced to a cycle of repetition; if this 
were the case, attention to historical particularities past and present would be pointless. 
He held the church to be founded on a Word that transcends history, the conflict 
between the true and false church to be perpetual, and, ultimately, that all history was 
subject to divine providence. Nevertheless, central to his vision of reform was a deep 
appreciation of the differences as well as similarities of historical circumstances, the 
peculiarities of the present age, and a sense in which humans are called to act in their 
own historical contexts on behalf of the Gospel. 

Three concluding observations underscore the importance of historical thinking for 
Calvin's vision of reform, its connections to new evaluations of church history in the 
sixteenth century, and the picture of human agency implied in his vision. First, in 
Calvins view, reform of the church is an ongoing, perpetual task that can only be 
advanced via careful, conscious, and at times critical engagement with history. The past 
furnishes examples, some of which—depending on the situation—can be applied 
analogically to the present, as long as the distinctive contexts of past and present are 
acknowledged. Anachronistic use of the past, incorrect diagnosis of the particular 
conditions of the present historical moment, and inability to grasp that ‘the perpetual 
condition of the gospel, from its first commencement, has been, and always will be, even 
unto the end, to be preached in the world among great contention, will all impede the 
process of true reform (Calvin 1867, 501; Calvin 1958, 185-186). Second, Calvin was not 
alone in seeing cycles of apostasy and fidelity across historical periods; variations on 
this theme were common among sixteenth-century reformers as well as some human- 
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ists (Dipple 2005, 33-57). By stressing this dynamic, and making it an essential frame- 
work for his idea of reform, he contributed to a novel synthesis of the past, conscripting 
the Protestant church into a new vision of Christian history shaped by the radical 
changes of the early sixteenth century. Third, history becomes for Calvin a stage for 
acting out the perpetual task of reform. Calvin’s image of nature and history as a the- 
atre of God's glory are well known; his historically inflected vision of reform casts 
humans not just as spectators of, but also actors in, the perpetual task of reformation 
across the ages. 


CONCLUDING POSTSCRIPT: TROELTSCH, 
PROTESTANTISM, AND HISTORICAL 
CONSCIOUSNESS 


In his treatise, “The Significance of Protestantism for the Emergence of the Modern 
World, Troeltsch advanced a complex argument about the nature of modernity, the 
nature of the Reformation and Protestantism, and the relationship between the two 
([1906; rev. 1911] Troeltsch 2001a; English translation, Troeltsch 1912). The piece 
originated as a lecture delivered at the 1906 annual German historians’ conference and 
grew out of earlier works exploring a more differentiated analysis of the nature and 
historical sources of modern European-American culture. The talk and its publication 
inspired brisk debate, and Troeltsch defended and elaborated his ideas in several 
subsequent writings (Troeltsch 2001b). Engaging critically the widespread assumption 
among many German historians of his day that Luther and his Reformation ushered in 
modern culture, Troeltsch made three broad arguments. First, he argued that the 
classical Protestantism of sixteenth- and seventeenth-century Lutheranism and 
Calvinism was predominantly medieval, not modern, in character and outlook, sharing 
the fundamental ideals of a united Christendom ordered according to divine revelation 
(Troeltsch 20012: 225; see also Strohm 2008, 10-13). Second, despite fine but important 
differences in aspects of religious and ethical thinking that combined with other 
circumstances to render the contribution of Calvinism to modernity more significant 
than that of Lutheranism, the role of both in the emergence of a world determined by 
notions of human autonomy, individualism, and rationality rather than supernatural, 
divine law is indirect, unintentional, and unconscious (Troeltsch 20012, 230-233). Third, 
examining in detail aspects of modern culture such as family, law, economics, and art 
reveals for Troeltsch very little in the way of direct causal influence from classical or ‘old’ 
Protestantism (Troeltsch 2001a, 297). He concludes that ifthere is any clear, independent, 
and more immediate effect, it must be in the area of religion proper. Here he submits 
that it was Luther's new answer to the old question of human salvation that planted the 
seeds for the complex development of modern conceptions of freedom and individual- 
ism and forms of religiosity. 
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Troeltsch inaugurated a historically nuanced way of framing the question of the con- 
tinuity, discontinuity, and development of the Reformation, one that subsequent schol- 
arship—with or without acknowledging his contribution—has found fruitful for 
launching more detailed historical analysis of late-medieval Christianity, the religious 
aspects of humanism, contemporaneous Catholic reform, and sectarian reforming 
movements. Following Troeltsch, Calvin’s vision of reform must be understood within 
the context of previous and contemporary notions of reform, with which it has much in 
common. Moreover, the seemingly novel elements of his vision, such as his appeal to the 
Word of God as norm, his placing of doctrine concerning worship and the ground of 
salvation at the centre, and his rationale for who is a legitimate agent of reform, are all 
oriented towards the traditional ideal of a purified and unified church; they represent, in 
Troeltsch’s terms, new answers to medieval questions concerning salvation. More recent 
scholarship has demonstrated that the distinctions that Troeltsch drew between the ‘old’ 
Protestantism of Lutheranism and Calvinism and sixteenth-century religious 
humanism, Anabaptism, and Spiritualism are far more complicated than in his 
presentation, and, moreover, that his contention that these latter movements denied the 
traditional idea of a unified, ecclesiastical culture has not proved adequate 
(Troeltsch 2001a: 227). While this certainly qualifies his thesis that it was only when 
these traditions were reabsorbed back into some forms of Calvinism and Lutheranism 
beginning at the end of the seventeenth century that a ‘new’ Protestantism, in some ways 
more congenial to the modern spirit, was born, the fact that these contemporaneous 
movements themselves are now also understood as more in continuity with medieval 
and late-medieval trends than Troeltsch supposed confirms his overarching insight 
about the conservative and traditional nature of sixteenth-century religious visions of 
reform—including Calvin’s—on a broader scale. 

What about the role of historical thinking, which shapes Calvin's vision in various 
ways, and which Troeltsch held to be such a central feature of modern consciousness? 
The present investigation has helped refine understanding of the relationships among 
sixteenth-century religious orientations, religious conflicts, and engagements with 
history. Howard has suggested that ‘the cognitive conditions necessary for the 
emergence of crisis historicism are more properly traced to hermeneutical and 
epistemological reorientations, internal to Protestant theology, that were rooted in the 
early modern period and gained prominence during the later eighteenth and early 
nineteenth centuries’ (Howard 2000, 14). He has in mind primarily the emergence of 
historical-critical biblical scholarship, from its promotion by early, isolated pioneers in 
the seventeenth century to its adoption as a widespread ‘cultural practice’ in Germany in 
the latter eighteenth century (Howard 2000, 15). Troeltsch, however, sees the roots of 
later Protestantism’s historical-criticism not in classical Protestant theology but rather 
in the ‘historical-philological-philosophical theology’ of the Renaissance humanists 
(Troeltsch 20012, 226). This he admits was taken up in sixteenth-century Protestantism, 
which nurtured ‘a certain spirit of historical criticism, evident particularly in its testing 
of the traditional picture of church history, rejection of legend and dogma, and 
development of its biblical theology (Troeltsch 20012, 287). But this early affiliation, he 
argues, does not lead directly to Joseph Scalinger (1540-1609) or Hugo Grotius (1583-1645), 
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much less to late nineteenth-century notions of freedom of scholarship, thought, and 
the press. “The scholarship of Protestantism, Troeltsch avers, ‘was humanistically 
refreshed scholasticisn’ (Troeltsch 2001a, 288). It was only after a long, complicated 
historical journey that a new relationship between Protestantism and scholarship— 
including historical scholarship—finally emerged through the fusion of the classic 
Protestant conception of faith as fides qua creditur with Protestantism’s ‘second ancient 
enemy and initial companion, the humanistic and philological-philosophical theology’ 
(Troeltsch 20018, 312). 

The present investigations examination of a single, highly rhetorical treatise by John 
Calvin suggests both the fruitfulness as well as the limits of Troeltsch’s position after a 
century of subsequent scholarship. Calvins overall vision of reform was, of course, much 
broader than this snapshot can provide, and developed over time in response to 
circumstances (Zachman 2008). Like his understanding of reform, Calvin's approaches 
to history did not emerge in a vacuum. Rather, his general interest in the past and his use 
of history in articulating his vision of religious reform in the Supplex Exhortatio fit 
squarely into the late-medieval and Renaissance world in which he lived. Yet there may 
be something more interesting in the uses of history by sixteenth-century religious 
reformers like Calvin, and the connection to humanistic approaches to the past may 
have been deeper and borne fruit earlier than Troeltsch was willing to concede. 
Furthermore, the urgency with which Calvin pursued his task of seeking an adequate 
and usable past was decisively shaped by the crisis of history that marked his generation, 
in which, in the words of John Headley, the Reformation constituted a crisis in the 
understanding of tradition (Headley 1987). The crisis of Calvin’s day was not the same as 
the historicist values pluralism of late nineteenth-century Germany, and Calvin was 
certainly no modern historical critic, even though historical consciousness shaped his 
work. Irena Backus has underscored this: ‘Calvin was neither the father of modern 
historical method nor a systematic theologian completely unaware of the basic methods 
of historical investigation ... [He] was capable of analyzing historical evidence with 
some finesse when it suited him’ (Backus 1991, 437). Calvins recognition of change and 
evolution in circumstances over time, his insistence on an adequate diagnosis of the 
present historical moment guiding the use of the past and the implementation of reform, 
and his vision of human history as a perpetual, dynamic process in which human agents 
engage in ongoing reform according to the Word of God might be considered as features 
of the hermeneutical and epistemological reorientations internal to Protestant theology 
identified by Howard, here manifesting already in the sixteenth century. 

Calvin engaged history more consciously than some of his contemporaries but less so 
than others, and ultimately Troeltsch’s basic contention that any contribution to the 
emergence of modern historical-critical method is indirect and unintentional still 
stands—at least for Calvin. And yet appreciation of more fluid boundaries among 
sixteenth-century intellectual and religious cultures than Troeltsch allowed opens up 
the possibility for further investigation of the way other early modern religious 
reformers across all confessions not only evidenced a similar, if qualified, fascination 
with ‘historical thinking’ but also generated visions of the past and understandings of 
the present that strained against the inherited views (see, e.g., Parker 1997; 
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Gaganakis 2010; Walsham 2012; and Gaganakis, Chapter 17 in this volume). If this did 
not pave the way directly to modernity, it certainly broadened the interpretative field 
and generated a plurality of historical visions that would become the seedbed for later 
critical analysis. 
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CALVIN’S GENEVA 
An Imperfect ‘School of Christ’ 


KAREN E. SPIERLING 


SIXTEENTH-CENTURY Geneva seems far removed from many of the manifestations of 
Calvins thought, teachings, and institutional guidelines explored in this volume. And 
yet, not only did John Calvin shape life in Geneva in the sixteenth century, but Geneva 
also shaped Calvins work and teachings in ways that some scholars have long debated, 
and others have glossed over or ignored. Since Calvin's lifetime, Reformation-era 
Geneva has taken on a life of its own as the model—and even the myth—of what truly 
dedicated Christian reformers can achieve: a community dedicated unswervingly to 
Christian piety and living out ‘true’ Christian doctrine in daily life. The ongoing influ- 
ence of this image of Geneva as the Swiss ‘city on a hill’ has presented a challenge for 
scholars seeking to understand the complexities of the Reformation process. 
Nevertheless, starting with the intensive archival work of American scholars Robert 
Kingdon and William Monter in the 1960s, historians have increasingly realized the 
importance of recognizing the dynamic relationship between Calvin's vision for reform, 
as articulated in such highly published works as his Institutes, and the process of change 
that unfolded in Geneva during Calvins lifetime (Kingdon 1959; 1972; 
Monter 1976; 1980). Recent work by scholars building on Kingdon’s and Monter’s initia- 
tives has demonstrated that in order to contextualize the work of Calvin fully, we must 
continue to deepen our understanding of Geneva as the perpetual work-in-progress 
that Calvin himself would have recognized rather than only as the ‘most perfect school 
of Christ’ trumpeted by John Knox (Knox 1895). 

For centuries, published works on Calvin and Geneva focused primarily on lionizing 
Calvin's leadership there, on attacking the city as a seething pit of Protestant heresy, or 
on railing against the intolerance and oppressive policies of the sixteenth-century 
church and city government (Witte 1996, 84-85). Common to all of these different 
approaches was the conviction that under Calvin's leadership, the reformers succeeded 
in completely suppressing Catholicism and all Catholic connections among the inhabitants 
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of Geneva—as suggested by Knox’s assertion that he had ‘not yet seen in any other place’ 
‘manners and religion so sincerely reformed’ (Knox 1895). And yet, it takes only a quick 
glance at a map to recognize that Reformation-era Geneva was nearly surrounded by 
Catholic powers. It would have been impossible for Geneva to continue to exist as a city 
or a republic without any interactions with Catholic neighbours, farmers, or merchants. 
Nevertheless, religious rhetoric long trumped geography and economics in the public 
perception of Reformation Geneva. In recent decades, however, historical scholarship 
has shifted to challenge and begin to dismantle that deeply rooted stereotype, moving us 
toward a more complete picture of how the Reformation developed in Geneva. 

A crucial step toward this increasingly complex understanding of Reformation-era 
Geneva was Kingdon and Monter’s turn toward the archives, and particularly to the 
registers of the Genevan consistory, the disciplinary arm of the Reformed church. The 
Geneva consistory was established in 1541 as part of the city’s negotiations to persuade 
John Calvin to return as the leader of their struggling new church (Kingdon 1990). 
Kingdon and Monter returned attention to the notoriously difficult-to-read registries, 
and in recent decades newly incisive work on Reformation Geneva has explored the 
consistory records, as well as the records of the city council, Company of Pastors, and 
other archival sources. In reaching beyond the writings of Farel, Calvin, and Beza, and 
past the various published chronicles of the city, scholars including Christian Grosse, 
Thomas Lambert, Karin Maag, William Naphy, John Witte, Robert Kingdon, Jeffrey 
Watt, Scott Manetsch, Sara Beam, and myself, have shed light on a variety of aspects of 
life in Reformation Geneva, exploring the nuances and complexities of competing 
points of view regarding reform; the roles of institutions such as the consistory and 
Genevan schools in effecting that reform; and the related challenges of implementing 
the reform in peoples daily lives (Grosse 2005; 2008; Lambert 1998; Maag 1995; 
Naphy 1994; Witte and Kingdon, 2005; Watt 1993; 2012; 2018; 2020; Manetsch 2013; 
Beam 2012; Spierling 2005). As William Naphy remarks, these recent decades of new 
focus on the Genevan archives have produced ‘a whole new range of narratives’ about 
the history of early modern Geneva (Naphy 2009, 49). 

Nevertheless, the image of Calvin as a single-minded and stunningly successful 
reformer has persisted even in some of the more recent scholarship that seeks to set 
Calvin firmly into the Genevan context. Historians of Reformation Geneva have long 
emphasized the connections between Geneva's struggle for political independence and 
its acceptance of the Reformation. The instability of the newly independent government 
and the city leaders’ concern to contain chaos are part of a well-established narrative, 
but one that still tends to underline the ultimate success of the Reform, often marked by 
Calvin's defeat of his political opponents in 1555. William Monter, in his now classic 
Calvins Geneva, described this conclusion as ‘the triumph of a superior mind and an 
inflexible will over a disorganized opposition’ (Monter 1967, 236). More recently, Philip 
Benedict emphasized Calvin’s concern to silence any ‘challenges to his teachings’ 
(Benedict 2002, 103) but also asserted that Geneva’s particular situation as a ‘newly inde- 
pendent city [that] lacked the long-established tradition of self-rule and civic morals 
oversight that the burghermasters of the German free imperial cities or the Swiss urban 
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cantons so jealously guarded’ was a significant factor in Calvin's success (Benedict 2002, 
109). Ultimately, though, for Benedict the story of Geneva is still one of Calvin shaping 
the city, rather than the city shaping Calvin. Similarly, in his first monograph on Geneva 
in 1994, William Naphy both set Calvin more fully into his Genevan context and still 
concluded his discussion with an emphasis on Calvins overall success by 1557 
(Naphy 1994, 230-232). These three significant contributions serve as examples, not of 
problematic scholarship, but of the persistence of the traditional image of the relation- 
ship between Calvin and Geneva—and also of the need for all of us who study Calvin, 
Geneva, and Reformed traditions to continue to revisit and rethink our own conclu- 
sions. William Naphy offered a model for this when, in 2009, while still acknowledging 
the successful aspects of Calvin's efforts, he asserted that ‘the Calvinist system never 
really matured in Geneva; a ministerially controlled diaconate remained unknown 
(Naphy 2009, 45). 

Despite the tenacity of the myth of Calvin’s Geneva, scholarship of recent decades has 
begun to forge a more precise and complicated picture of the Reformation as it hap- 
pened in Geneva: a reform with seemingly absolute goals but without absolutely rigid or 
complete effects. For example, while Thomas Lambert found that ‘at least most urban 
Genevans were relatively well-educated in the basic principles of the Reform by the end 
of the 1550s, the day did not arrive when the Genevan consistory ceased to question any 
Genevans about their commitment to the Reformed faith or their interactions with 
Catholics (Lambert 1998, 526). Similarly, the system of catechism services held to edu- 
cate children and new converts to the Reformed faith was well established by 1560, but 
even then the consistory was interrogating boys who skipped the services, fathers sus- 
pected of encouraging such delinquency, and a fencing instructor who offered lessons 
during the catechism hour (Watt 2004, 48-57; 2020, 78-81; Spierling 2005, 195-205). In 
another example, Calvin finally succeeded in getting the Genevan Academy established 
in 1559, and although it became well known as a training ground for Reformed minis- 
ters, it also adapted its curriculum to attract students who were not called to the minis- 
try but did come from wealthy families who could afford full tuition (Naphy 2009, 55; 
Maag 1995). In terms of church practices, Calvin's Reformed baptismal service insisted 
on the presence of fathers, but the Genevan Reformed practice also accommodated the 
traditional and completely unbiblical tradition of recognizing godparents for new-born 
children (Spierling 2005, 105-157). 

Inconsistencies in the implementation of Reformed ideas have also emerged in dis- 
cussions of Genevan music. For example, one of the most famous challengers to Calvin's 
theology, Jerome Bolsec, who publicly contested Calvin’s teaching on predestination, 
wrote a song articulating his own theology but set to a tune from the Geneva psalter. As 
Melinda Latour explains, Bolsec was banished from Geneva, but the song remained as 
part of Genevan culture, allowing his ideas to live on in the city, at least in some quarters 
(Latour 2015). And in another discussion of Genevan music, Daniel Trocmé-Latter 
reveals the persistence of polyphonic singing—and even arrangements for psalms— 
despite Calvin's insistence on plainsong for singing at church services (Trocmé-Latter 
2011, 160-161). 
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Moving forward, work on Reformation-era Geneva must continue to excavate these 
lived realities of the Reform. There is fertile ground for such investigation in a number of 
areas, including the dynamics of gender, economic factors, and connections to 
Catholicism, among others. For example, while women appear throughout the consis- 
tory records and consistory-based scholarship (Watt 1993; Wengler 2007), Reformation 
Geneva still awaits a fully developed gender-based analysis of the reforming process. 
Similarly, in terms of setting the Reformation into its economic context, Mark Valeri has 
briefly explored Calvin's views on moneylending and made an argument about Calvin's 
notions of a Christian economy, but most works focused on Geneva’s economy present 
more general discussions of Genevan economic developments, rather than close ana- 
lyses of connections between the economy and religious aspects of the Reformation 
(Valeri 1997). Finally, I would argue that one of the most significant avenues toward a 
more complete and accurate understanding of Reformation-era Geneva is the explor- 
ation of the ongoing relationships between Genevans and Catholics, and the ways that 
the Genevan authorities regulated those connections without stamping them out 
altogether. It is in this third category where the rhetoric of the Reformation most obvi- 
ously contrasted with daily practices, so this is a particularly inviting and productive 
approach for developing our comprehension of the nuances of how religious ideals and 
practices intersected with a variety of other priorities in sixteenth-century Geneva. 

Not only this, but exploring Genevan-Catholic dynamics in greater depth presents an 
important opportunity for putting scholarship on Reformation Geneva more effectively 
into conversation with scholarship on other areas of Europe. At present, while scholars 
continue to ask how Geneva did or did not influence other Reformed areas of Europe, 
Geneva is not usually included in comparative work because it is seen as a uniquely suc- 
cessful case. Thus, the historiographical issue regarding Geneva and Catholics is not 
only that Catholicism is often left out of Genevan history, but also that Geneva is omit- 
ted from scholarly examinations of religious coexistence and multiconfessionalism. As 
the rest of this chapter will illustrate, many people in Geneva operated in a space where 
they both valued Reformed worship and teachings and continued their connections 
with Catholic friends, relatives, and business relations. Acknowledging the persistence 
of these connections demonstrates the need to place Geneva into the scholarly debates 
about multi- and biconfessionalism in order to more accurately understand the process 
and achievements of reforming life in “‘Calvin’s’ Geneva. 


A BICONFESSIONAL GENEVA? 


The ‘myth of Geneva’ as a city fully intolerant of Catholicism (of either its truth or its 
idolatry, depending on the point of view) emerged almost from the inception of the 
Reformation in Geneva, as the city gained a contradictory reputation as a place of the 
greatest piety and most shocking debauchery. In the 1556 Passevent Parisien, a fictional 
Catholic traveller sets his interlocutor straight regarding the depravity of Geneva. At 
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one point his partner, Pasquin, asserts that the consistory is ‘the place for punishing 
fornicators’ and that Genevans ‘do not endure’ any vices ‘without correction or punish- 
ment. Passevent, the traveller, responds: ‘I promise you that everything that they do 
outwardly and in appearance, it is only to deceive and abuse the world’ because, he says, 
Geneva is teeming with married prostitutes and fornicators (Passevent 1875, 29-30). Not 
to mention that earlier he had already described Calvin, Farel, and Viret as drunkards 
(Passevent 1875, xxi). At the other extreme, of course, lies John Knox’s above-mentioned 
famed description of Geneva as ‘the most perfect school of Christ that ever was on earth 
since the days of the apostles’ (Knox 1895). Although they seem to be diametrically 
opposed visions of Geneva, neither of these descriptions leaves any room for 
Catholicism in connection with Geneva. 

And yet, as suggested above, Reformation-era Geneva did not actually exist in a reli- 
gious vacuum. Geneva was nearly surrounded by Catholic territories; it did not close its 
gates to travellers or merchants; and it did not physically prevent its inhabitants from 
leaving the city to pursue their affairs. While people could be banished or (very occa- 
sionally) executed for heresy, and while certain involvement with Catholics could be 
construed as treason, this was not how the consistory or the city council handled the 
majority of Catholic interactions (although this is not to underplay Sara Beam’s 
reminder of the striking ways that the secular and religious authorities of Geneva 
cooperated in harsh discipline, including torture, when they deemed it necessary) 
(Beam 2012; Monter 1973). Nor did the secular authorities of neighbouring Catholic 
regions outlaw all interactions with Genevan Protestants. This is clearly demonstrated 
by William Naphy’s examination of the 1534 heresy trial of a prominent Genevan mer- 
chant, Baudichon Maisonneuve, in Lyon, a city that profited from the participation of 
foreign merchants in its four annual fairs. While the ecclesiastical court in Lyon con- 
victed Baudichon of heresy, the city authorities then quietly released him and allowed 
him to return to Geneva, ‘preserv[ing] the fairs’ (and foreigners’) privileges and the 
crowns relations with the Swiss (Naphy 1995, 460). Such examples of economic, as well 
as familial, interactions with Catholics appear regularly throughout most recent work 
on Reformation-era Geneva. Nevertheless, in all of the excellent and exciting work on 
the dynamics of multiconfessionalism and religious coexistence in early modern Europe 
that has appeared in the last two decades, Geneva is still strikingly absent, unless as an 
example of a city that did not (or did not need to) grapple with issues of tolerance or 
coexistence. Despite the fact that Jill Fehleison has referred to the region as ‘biconfes- 
sional’ and Bertrand Forclaz has asserted that dynamics of religious coexistence apply to 
the entire region of the Swiss cantons, including Geneva, the notion of Geneva as a region 
of religious coexistence has not yet caught on (Fehleison 2008, 101, 105; Forclaz 2012). 

There is, certainly, some reasonable justification for this situation: the essays in recent 
collections such as Scott Dixon’s Living with Religious Diversity and Thomas Safley’s 
Companion to Multiconfessionalism examine areas where people of different Christian 
confessions could live under the same government, rather than a case like Geneva where 
non-Reformed individuals might visit Geneva but would never be granted official per- 
mission to reside there (Dixon et al. 2009; Safley 2011). Nonetheless, these discussions 
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about cities in places such as the Holy Roman Empire and the Netherlands have much to 
say and to ask that is relevant to understanding Reformation-era Geneva. All of this 
recent work is grappling, to one degree or another, with the problem of justifying reli- 
gious coexistence in early modern terms. Given the absolute nature of religious polemic 
in the sixteenth and early seventeenth centuries, where can we locate the internal logic 
and consistency of Reformation-era religious faith when religious boundaries were not 
absolute in terms of daily interactions? 

One of the first works to explore these issues in a full-length monograph was Keith 
Luria’s 2005 Sacred Boundaries, a study of the interactions between Protestants and 
Catholic in late-sixteenth and seventeenth-century France. Luria both underlined the 
importance of setting rules and guidelines for coexistence and revealed how those rules 
and guidelines could change over time and depending on circumstance (Luria 2005). 
Subsequently, Jesse Spohnholz came to a similar conclusion in his study on the 
Rhineland city of Wesel, asserting: ‘Religious pluralism had its pitfalls, but in Wesel it 
was largely preserved because locals and refugees created and maintained a system with 
relatively wider formal boundaries, but also a set of informal and unwritten limits that 
determined what people of different faiths could and could not do. Within this structure, 
there was room enough for individuals to negotiate, equivocate, moderate, or deceive if 
necessary’ (Spohnholz 2011, 230). In the case of Geneva, the rules and boundaries estab- 
lished by the church and city have most often been seen—as they were often described at 
the time by religious opponents—as signs of rigid dogmatism, and as instruments of 
strict punishment. But modern scholars have a great deal to gain by considering more 
closely the possibility that, even in Geneva, and even regarding interaction with 
Catholics, there was a certain degree of space for—in Spohnholz’s words—negotiation, 
equivocation, deception, and even, possibly, a type of moderation. 

A second line of argument arising from investigations of multiconfessionalism and 
coexistence that is relevant for Geneva is the importance of the continued existence dur- 
ing the Reformation of a concept of ‘unified’ Christianity—the recognition of basic reli- 
gious commonalities among Christians despite specific doctrinal differences among 
various confessions. In the case of Wesel, Spohnholz finds that ‘residents based their 
willingness to coexist with one other on a very real sense that they were bound together 
as Christians. Viewed from their perspective, Christian unity was not just a dream for 
the future rooted in a myth of lost medieval religious homogeneity, but rather an imper- 
fect reality that still bound residents of different confessions together’ (Spohnholz 2011, 
223). It is true that Geneva did not have any common, public religious rituals in which 
both Catholics and Reformed Protestants participated with any sort of approval, official 
or unofficial. And yet, Genevans did sometimes, in particular circumstances, continue 
to participate in Catholic ceremonies outside of Geneva, most often in connection to 
family celebrations or gatherings. This notion of the persistent concept of a unified 
Christianity, while seemingly contradictory to traditional narratives focused on reli- 
gious conflict, offers an intriguing possibility for explaining the concomitant success 
and arguable incompleteness of the Reformation in Geneva. 

Genevan legislation offers some evidence of the city authorities’ efforts to grapple 
with issues of religious coexistence. Geneva was unquestionably a single-confession city 
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in terms of who was legally allowed to live there, but in day-to-day life, Genevans were 
not banned from contact, trade, or maintaining family relations with Catholics. As 
much as the city council tried to control interactions with non-Genevans—Catholics 
and non-Catholics alike—they did not take steps to end those interactions. From the 
inception of the Reform in Geneva, city legislation regarding ‘strangers’ developed to be 
increasingly strict. Any non-resident was not permitted to stay long-term without per- 
mission from the city council and could not get that permission without accepting the 
Reform. However, they had three days before they were required to visit the city council 
to ask for permission. Three days is sufficient to conduct business; not to mention that 
there was no prohibition against Catholics entering the city just for a day at a time, as 
long as they were not there with a specifically religious purpose (Spierling 2008, 84-91). 

Although it was harder to regulate contact with Catholics outside of Geneva, even 
then, the city council did not forbid travel. In 1561, the Genevan authorities did publish 
an edict forbidding the city’s ‘bourgeois’ from leaving without official permission. But 
they added this: 


If there are any who leave without asking, they should be noted in order to punish 
them if they return afterward. This is done in order not to give anyone occasion to 
say that we want to keep people in this city by force....this city is open [franche] and 
free and that our bourgeois and residents are known to be such, and that there is no 
open city in which one is constrained and in such great subjection as to have to remain 
there perpetually despite one’s affairs. (Rivoire and van Berchem 1933, 124-125) 


Just this brief reference to the city edicts reminds us that whatever else the Reformation 
achieved, Geneva never even attempted to achieve impenetrable boundaries or establish 
a truly religiously pure society. Inhabitants of the city came and went for both economic 
and personal reasons, and the city and church authorities regulated but did not forbid 
such exchanges. A 2015 issue of Revue de l’histoire des religions explores the experiences 
of refugees and migrants who moved in and out across the religious boundaries of 
Geneva (Fornerod 2015; Martinat 2015; Solfaroli Camillocci 2015). The remaining 
discussion here will consider some examples of how more permanent residents of 
Reformation-era Geneva navigated between the ideals of the church and city (which 
they had accepted by agreeing to live by the city’s rules) and the family relationships 
and obligations that fostered (or demanded) ongoing contact with Catholics and 
transformed Protestant Geneva into a biconfessional region. 


BICONFESSIONAL GENEVAN FAMILIES 


Both the challenges and the opportunities presented to Genevans with Catholic rela- 
tives are illustrated by the 1559 consistory case of Roz Tissot, a long-time resident of 
Geneva and servant to a Genevan nobleman, Mathieu Canard. The consistory register 
entry for that day reports that Tissot confessed that ‘having participated in the holy 
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sacrament of the Lord’s Supper [in Geneva], he went back to [his hometown of] 
Cruseilles when his father died, where he went to mass and accompanied the body of his 
father to the burial as the custom is. The consistory quickly decided ‘to suspend Tissot 
from the Lord’s Supper and send him to the Small Council’ (Consistory 1559, 92v). Less 
than a year earlier, at the prodding of the consistory, the Small Council had established 
new city legislation requiring that any Genevan resident who first renounced the 
Reformation by going to a Catholic area and participating in Catholic ceremonies, and 
then returned to Geneva, should be required to make public reparations, in front of a 
church congregation, before being readmitted to communion (Rivoire and van 
Berchem 1933, 85). From the time ofits implementation, the consistory made regular use 
of this legislation, as they did when they sent Tissot on to the council in 1559. Just a few 
months later, Tissot reappeared in the consistory register as one of a group of people 
who requested to be readmitted for the September communion service. On that day, the 
consistory declared that having ‘heard and seen their repentance which they have pro- 
fessed and each one having been given particular remonstrances, they have been told 
that they will be received’ (Consistory 1559, 170). 

As with most consistory entries, these two raise more questions than they provide 
answers, and they leave much to the imagination. Nevertheless, what these entries do 
tell us gets at the crux of the argument in favour of examining Geneva as a biconfessional 
region: Tissot was a man from a Catholic area, who worked in Geneva and was a 
well-established resident there. The fact that he had taken communion in Geneva tells 
us that he had been accepted as a member of the Reformed community, and that he had 
previously convinced the Genevan pastors that he had renounced Catholicism. 
Apparently, however, accepting membership in the Reformed church was not, for 
Tissot, a rejection of his family ties. We know that no one prevented him from leaving 
Geneva to return for his father’s funeral. We know that he was accepted back into the 
community in Cruseilles and permitted to participate in the Catholic burial ritual. And 
we know that, despite his family commitment there, he chose to return to Geneva. 

Whether this return was motivated more by financial concerns than religious, consis- 
tory records do not tell us. But they do tell us, very clearly, that it was possible for Tissot 
to return. He was not banished from Geneva, despite the fact that the consistory and city 
council now had evidence that he still had a social network elsewhere that might have 
provided for him. Tissot left; he fulfilled his family obligation; he came back. The consis- 
tory record gives no indication (as it sometimes does) that the authorities had had to 
track Tissot down or that he appeared before them unwillingly. The register says nothing 
about Tissot protesting the punishment that the ministers and elders were assigning by 
sending him to the city council. Based on these entries, Tissot apparently made his pub- 
lic reparation in a timely manner, fulfilled the consistory’s expectations, and was back in 
good standing in time for the September communion service. 

What is striking about Tissot’s case, and similar cases in the consistory records, is not 
any great emphasis on shame and humiliation in the public reparations, but, rather the 
opportunity that this disciplinary process provided Genevans to move between two 
worlds at critical moments in the lives of their families with relatively little questioning 
of their basic commitment to the Reformed faith. This is in clear contrast to situations 
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where the consistory found an individual’s decision-making highly questionable and 
did not refrain from articulating that judgement. For example, about six months before 
Tissot’s original appearance, the consistory had chastised a noble couple for allowing 
their son to leave Geneva to marry a Catholic woman. In this case, the consistory was 
very forthcoming regarding its concerns about the parents’ motives, asserting that 
the father, Claude Delestra, ‘has done this more for greed than anything else, preferring 
that [his son] serve the devils and the idols in the papistry than that he live here 
where so many good people come to hear the gospel’ (Consistory 1558, 120-121). But 
Roz Tissot apparently received no such lecture about the dangers of observing his 
father’s death in such a blatantly non-Reformed way. Instead, he was able to join in 
his family’s Catholic traditions and then re-enter Geneva through the city’s system of 
Reformed discipline. 

Here, then, we find an opportunity to explore some of the ways that Genevan resi- 
dents with Catholic family ties were able to operate within the Reformed system—if not 
in a purely Reformed manner—in order both to maintain family contacts and to remain 
accepted residents of Geneva. People such as Roz Tissot were operating within an offi- 
cially single-confession city but as members of biconfessional families. This case sug- 
gests that, even in a city with such an effective religious leader and efficient system of 
religious discipline, some crucial space remained that allowed people to navigate safely, 
and without damaging their personal reputations or family honour, between Reformed 
ideals and family and economic obligations. While there may have been no legislation 
explicitly listing the reasons for which it was acceptable to interact with Catholics, it is 
worth considering that the church and city authorities tacitly accepted the validity of 
family obligations such as a parent’s funeral. Publicly repenting for having been such a 
loyal son that one risked a consistory visit in order to attend a funeral almost certainly 
could not have had an equally damaging social impact as publicly repenting for a sin 
such as fornication. 

What is especially notable about many of the consistory cases involving people visit- 
ing relatives in Catholic places is the speed with which the cases were settled. We see 
this, for example, in the case of Jacques Corson, who was summoned to the consistory 
on 23 December 1561. Corson 


confessed that after having been a resident in this city, where he has known the pure 
doctrine of the gospel [and] having participated in the holy sacrament of the cene, 
he returned to his country of Palluan-en-Berry where he prostituted himself to the 
idolatry by going to mass at the funeral of his father. He repents of this greatly, 
requesting that his offense be pardoned, above all the tacit abjuration he made by 
living catholically [catholiquement] according to the laws of the King. The decision 
is to strongly admonish him in whatever way is expedient, so that he will be received 
in repentance [immediately following] the reparation that he will make on Sunday 
before we celebrate communion at the temple of St Pierre. (Consistory 1561, 178) 


Corson admitted to having rejected the Reformed faith (however briefly), willingly 
appeared before the consistory, and received an ‘expedited sentence’ so to speak. It is not 
that receiving someone back into the Protestant faith should shock us—this was a 
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well-established practice for both Catholics and Protestants. The crucial point here 
is, rather, the relative ease and speed with which this was accomplished, and the fact that 
Corson almost certainly would have understood this before he chose to go to his father’s 
funeral. Putting this example into the context of non-Genevan scholarship, it seems 
reasonable to consider this ease of re-entry in terms of the idea of a still-unified 
Christendom. Consider what charges the consistory was not making: The court did not 
accuse Corson of blasphemy, of challenging Reformed doctrine, or of denying God or 
the Trinity. Such charges would have required a much longer investigation, if not a 
full-blown trial at the hands of the city council. But instead, the consistory did not once 
question whether Corson knew or accepted the tenets of the Reformed faith; the ministers 
and elders simply sent him to make his public repentance and rejoin the community. 

To press further on this possibility of considering Geneva as a biconfessional region: 
A family crisis was not required to justify a visit to Catholic relatives or a smooth 
re-entry into Geneva. In December 1560—less than a year before Catherine de Medici 
would call the Colloquy of Poissy in France—the Genevan consistory summoned a 
French teenager, Bonnet Coynte, because ‘recently after having taken communion in 
this city, he went to his homeland, where he was forced to go to mass. When asked why 
he had gone back to France, Bonnet said simply that he had gone to see his mother. The 
register says nothing about the consistory asking Coynte about the Reformed statement 
of faith, whether he still said Lord’s Prayer in Latin, what he thought of the mass, or 
about the details of the Catholic practices to which his mother exposed him during his 
visit. Without interrogating him further, the consistory decided that ‘even though he is 
young, to [enjoin] him that next Sunday he go and make an honorable and exemplary 
reparation and request pardon from God as a sign of recognizing his fault at the catech- 
ism...before the whole church’ (Consistory 1560, 202v). In this case the exception for 
his age appears to be that he was not required to go to the city council but was simply 
sent directly to the pastors for public repentance. 

In cases where there was no clear proof or strong suspicion of participation in a 
Catholic service, public repentance was not necessarily even required upon return from 
a Catholic area. For example, when Georges Maillet and his wife had ‘confessed well to 
having been to her mother’s but [said] that they never went to mass; the consistory 
decided ‘to [enjoin] the said Georges to instruct or have instructed his wife and to take 
her to M Remond or M de Besze, ministers of Saint Gervais. He promised to do this and 
they were sent away with admonitions’ (Consistory 1559, 150v). Despite the fact that the 
decision suggests that the consistory was not convinced that Maillet’s wife was suff- 
ciently educated in Reformed teachings, the matter was quickly settled without any 
extended reprimand. As mentioned above, even at the height of Calvin's influence in 
Geneva, it was not illegal simply to visit Catholic relatives or travel in a Catholic place. 
Despite Calvin's highly durable draconian reputation, the Reformation in Geneva was 
not about isolationism, and the city council was concerned to maintain a reputation as a 
republic of free citizens. Thus, when the desire to create a religiously correct society was 
combined with the concern to protect the integrity of a newly created republic, it appears 
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that a space was created in which Genevan residents with biconfessional families could 
address family matters without permanently damaging their situations in Geneva. 


CONCLUSION 


Ongoing research reveals that reforming life in Geneva during Calvin’s lifetime was a 
complicated endeavour—never completed, and seldom as absolute in action as it was in 
rhetoric. While the operations of Geneva’s Reformation-era society may seem extreme 
when compared with modern Western expectations regarding the separation of religion 
from civic life, it appears likely that life in Geneva was not as radically disciplined as 
painted by critics (or admirers) from the sixteenth century to the present. This had 
everything to do with the fact that, as the sixteenth-century city legislation recognized, 
even as the Reformation took hold, Genevans did not live in a vacuum. There was, of 
course, interaction with Catholics at the level of doctrinal discussions, and efforts to 
spread Reformed teachings, but there was also regular contact in people's daily lives, 
including the lives of residents with Catholic friends, relatives, and business interests 
outside of Geneva. Despite the official view of Catholicism as a threat to the sanctity of 
the Reformed community and to the survival of an independent Geneva, neighbouring 
Catholic lands offered resources and contacts that some Genevans continued to value 
and rely upon. In the majority of these cases, the Genevans involved did not proclaim 
themselves to be opponents of the Reformed church, much less devoted Catholics. They 
appear, rather, to have been people who were willing to live and operate within the 
Reformed community, but who did not feel compelled to remain strictly within that 
community for fear of tainting or weakening their religious faith. 

Thus, while the religious rhetoric of the Reformed church emphasized the singularity 
and purity of Reformed church and teachings, it was not a direct mirror for the lived 
lives of Genevans. For Reformed Genevans who existed in biconfessional families, the 
public ritual of reparation and reconciliation before the church congregation may have 
served as an example, not only of punishment or public shame but also (and sometimes 
more importantly) of the fact that it was possible to participate in Catholic rituals, to 
meet obligations to one’s Catholic relatives, and still to be quickly reaccepted into the 
Reformed Genevan community. Considering this possibility does not mean suggesting 
that Calvin and his followers were somehow not truly committed to their Reformed 
beliefs and theology. It does, however, build on recent scholarship that has increasingly 
challenged the stereotype of a Reformed Geneva where zealotry dominated daily life in 
Geneva, and it was only Calvin's political opponents or secretly practising Catholic who 
resisted that zealotry. While moderation and coexistence were not the messages of con- 
temporary printed rhetoric, it would appear that in Geneva, as in other places, both 
church and city did sometimes find ways to accommodate Genevans who lived in the 
as-yet not fully Reformed world. The examples presented here illustrate the need to 
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reconsider Reformation-era Geneva as existing in a biconfessional region, in which 
more space than we have previously realized may have existed for Genevans to maintain 
relationships and practices that challenged the written policies of both church and city. 
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In the winter of 1597 Queen Elizabeth was visited by the French ambassador, André 
Hurault de Maisse. Later reporting his experiences to Henry IV, de Maisse summarized 
the state of English affairs while also relating how the Queen, by now in her mid-sixties, 
had regaled him with candid assessments of the European political and religious scene. 
Doctrinally, the young diplomat explained, the church in England seemed to be ‘like 
that of Geneva except for certain differences in the Lord’s Supper, where it appears that 
they hold that the body of Jesus Christ sit in, cum, vel sub pane, and indeed they take 
their communion on their knees and with some sort of adoration. The English had also, 
he observed, retained many ceremonies, ‘as vestments, bells and organs. This had not 
been done for theological reasons, but only because the English churchmen had not 
wanted to hastily ‘draw the people or the nobility (who for the most part were Catholics) 
from one extreme to another’ (de Maisse 1931, 19). But while de Maisse tended to see the 
Church of England as one from the Genevan mould, albeit with some major liturgical 
differences, his recorded conversations with the Queen suggest that her own views of 
Calvin were not entirely favourable. Elizabeth, for example, was eager to dispel the 
Catholic rumour ‘that she had never read anything but the works of Calvin. In fact, she 
tells de Maisse, ‘she had never seen one. While she expressed ‘great pleasure’ in reading 
the early church fathers, contemporary writers were not so much to her liking because 
they were ‘full of disputes and strivings’ (de Maisse 1931, 59). 
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There is a tension in de Maisse’s account: on the one hand the English church is 
recognized as one clearly influenced by the example of Geneva, but, on the other, it also 
seems that the titular governor of the church was not keen to publicly ally her church 
with the most famous of Geneva’s reformers. The Queen’s enigmatic personal views 
aside, de Maisse’s assessments reflect some of the ambiguities historians still face when 
examining England’s relationship with Calvin and Calvinism. For many decades now, 
scholars have debated where to place the Elizabethan and Jacobean church in the 
broader Reformation landscape (Collinson 1994; MacCulloch 2006; Milton 1996; 
Tyacke 2001). In the most convincing argument, developed by Nicholas Tyacke, English 
Protestantism featured a broad ‘Calvinist Consensus’ on the doctrine of predestination. 
Despite some minor squabbles between authoritarian churchmen and impatient 
puritans, the argument goes, there was still common theological ground until everything 
was torn asunder by the rise of William Laud and Arminianism in the mid-seventeenth 
century (Tyacke 1987). This does not mean, however, that there was complete doctrinal 
agreement. Peter Lake has argued, for example, that while there indeed was general con- 
sensus on core points of Calvinist theology, there were ‘within that consensus consider- 
able differences of tone and emphasis, which were indicative of deep yet largely unstated 
disagreements about what true religion was and what the practical consequences of 
right doctrine were’ (Lake 1987, 45). 

While this chapter disputes neither the existence of the ‘Calvinist Consensus; nor 
John Calvins unparalleled influence on English religion, it does proceed from the 
position that early modern theology can never be fully separated from its rhetorical 
packaging. Indeed, Calvinism in Elizabethan England appears far less consensual when, 
instead of limiting our scope to theology in vacuo, we focus more broadly on religious 
politics and polemic. This chapter, therefore, will examine some of those very same 
‘disputes and strivings’ which Queen Elizabeth claimed to disdain. In particular, its 
focus will be the Admonition Controversy of the 1570s, a moment when some of the 
underlying divisions within English Protestantism came to the fore. 

Historical attention to the Admonition Controversy has largely been limited to 
analysis of its aftermath (McGinn 1949; Lake 1982; 2010; Eppley 2007; Ha 2011). The 
long-running theological debate that ensued between John Whitgift and Thomas 
Cartwright has usually overshadowed the events that actually initiated the entire 
episode: the 1572 appearance of a pair of incendiary pro-Presbyterian pamphlets, the 
Admonition to the Parliament and the Second Admonition to the Parliament (Frere and 
Douglas 1954). A re-examination of the controversy reveals, first of all, that the 
Admonition pamphlets were far more disruptive than scholars have previously 
recognized. Secondly, it shows that this was a moment when the Elizabethan church 
leadership was forced to confront those aspects of Calvinism that seemed incompatible 
with, or even corrosive of, the long-term stability of the English church and state. 

The controversy began in June 1572 when two London preachers, John Field and 
Thomas Wilcox, anonymously published a pamphlet entitled An Admonition to the 
Parliament. Frustrated with Parliament's repeated failures, in their view, to enact further 
reformation, the authors called for the end of episcopacy, and the establishment of 
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Presbyterian church government in England. Included with the Admonition were copies 
of letters from Rudolph Gwalther, and, tellingly, Theodore Beza. The controversy was 
stoked even further when, only a few months later, a sequel appeared: A Second 
Admonition to the Parliament. Previously attributed to Cartwright, the anonymous 
Second Admonition was more likely written by the former exile to Geneva (and erstwhile 
resistance theorist) Christopher Goodman (Pearson 1925, 74; Collinson 1967, 239). 
Published by the clandestine puritan press connected with Cartwright, portions of the 
text also bear striking resemblance to another important puritan production: The 
Discourse of the Troubles at Frankfort, which was likely compiled by Thomas Wood 
(Arber 1908). While the Second Admonition was in part an explication of the 
Presbyterian model of church government that had been proposed in the first 
Admonition, it was also an unmitigated condemnation of the Elizabethan episcopate, 
and presented the government's recent actions against the puritan press as only the latest 
chapter in a long history of antagonism that stretched back nearly two decades. 

Historians have largely ignored the Second Admonition. The principal reason for this 
oversight is that while the first Admonition to Parliament had been relatively 
straightforward in its message, the Second Admonition was very much a work of insider 
religious politics, and is rife with recondite references and ambiguous allusions that 
have largely been lost to the modern reader. The historian M. M. Knappen admitted that 
all he could say with confidence about the work is that it contained ‘a somewhat detailed 
exposition of the Puritan ideal of church government. Aside from this general 
observation, he conceded, ‘it is so rambling and confused as to be almost unintelligible’ 
(Knappen 1939, 235). Patrick Collinson also thought that the meaning of the Second 
Admonition was opaque, describing it as ‘an obscure and diffuse essay which made little 
impact’ (Collinson 1967, 239). However, there is substantial evidence that the work was 
more widely read and discussed than historians have previously realized. For example, 
in November 1572 the puritan scion Sir Francis Hastings passed on his copy of the book 
to Laurence Tomson, who then commended it to Anthony Gilby (Laurence Tomson to 
Anthony Gilby, 21 Nov. 1572, Cambridge University Library MS Mm. I. 43, p. 448). When 
a number of prominent puritans, including Goodman and Edward Dering, were 
hauled before Star Chamber in the summer of 1573, the prevailing rumour in London 
was that the Privy Council was no longer concerned with the first Admonition, but 
rather demanded that answer be made for the Second Admonition (Hassell Smith et al. 
1979, 73-74). 

Dismissive assessments of the Second Admonition also derive from the fact that, 
unlike several of the other prominent works of the controversy, it never warranted an 
extended reply from Whitgift or the other apologists for the established church. 
However, as Whitgift explained in his Answer, a detailed response was not forthcoming 
not because the Second Admonition’s meaning had been vague, but rather because it was 
too specific and personal in its attack on the Elizabethan bishops. For Whitgift, the 
‘opprobrious words’ of the Second Admonition were not ‘worthy the answering; because 
it ‘very slanderously and unchristianly raileth on some bishops by name and the rest of 
the clergy, charging them most untruly with sundry things: but because it is done by way 
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of libeling (a devilish kind of revenge) therefore, I trust godly and wise men will esteem 
of it accordingly’ (Whitgift 1572, Oo5v). Furthermore, Whitgift was horrified that ‘the 
Author boasteth, that he and many others will set themselves against us, as the professed 
enemies of the church of Christ’ (Whitgift 1572, Ppiv). From the very beginning of the 
Second Admonition the author had acknowledged that it crossed normal lines of 
propriety by attacking specific churchmen, but he defended this as a necessary tactic: 
“Yet this much I say, if some suppose it to be too particular, & to touch the quick too near, 
let them think withal how necessary it is to be known, and further, that these deformities 
be the cause that we require reformation, and what an intolerable thing it is to suffer all 
these enormities against us. And if some doubt whether all the particulars be true that 
are here named, let them seek examination, and they shall find far worse matter, than is 
here alleged’ (Frere and Douglas 1954, 83). 

An interpretative problem for historians, and one of the reasons that the Second 
Admonition has been largely misunderstood, is that the author does not name his targets 
outright. While some of his subjects are easily identifiable (for example, the ‘Pope of 
Lambeth’ was obviously Archbishop Matthew Parker), others would have only been 
known to those with a detailed knowledge of the religious controversies of the Marian 
and Elizabethan church. For example, a reference to ‘the politique Machevils of England’ 
was instantly recognized by Whitgift, who remarked, ‘It would be known whom they 
mean by these politique Machevils: For they envy all men of great authority, wit and 
policy’ (Frere and Douglas 1954, 89; Whitgift 1572, Oo3v). Whitgift clearly understood 
that this meant the Queen's chief privy councillors, William Cecil and Nicholas Bacon, 
because only a few months before, the popular Catholic pamphlet A Treatise of Treasons 
had scandalously dubbed Cecil and Bacon ‘those two English Machiavelles’ (Leslie 1572, 
sig 43r; Questier 2005; McCoog 1996, 88-89). Therefore if we assume, following 
contemporary assessments, that the Second Admonition was not intended to be a minor 
addendum to the ecclesiological aspects of the first Admonition, but was largely an 
intra-Protestant ‘libel’ that targeted specific members of the Elizabethan church and 
state, then we may be able to more fully understand the underlying prejudices and 
grievances of puritan dissent that lay at the heart of the controversy. 

The anonymous author opens the work by reminding the reader that the worst 
persecutors were always ‘false brethren’: Abel was murdered by Cain, Joseph was 
attacked by his own brothers, and Christ was betrayed by Judas (Frere and Douglas 1954, 
87-88). The bishops’ recent imprisonment of the authors of the first Admonition proved 
that godly preachers were to be ‘slandered and persecuted... not only by the learned of 
the popish profession, but also by such as would seem pillars of the true religion (Frere 
and Douglas 1954, 88). While the Elizabethan bishops feigned godliness, ‘they will rail 
upon, and revile their brethren, they will persecute and prison them, they will stir her 
majesty and all other against them, they will starve, stifle, and pine them to death. This 
pattern of persecution was not a recent phenomenon, but was evident from the 
beginning of Elizabeth's reign: How many good men’s deaths have they been the cause 
of, by an inward sorrow conceived of their doings? How suddenly died master Pullen 
after they began to rage? M. Horton? M. Carvell and many others? and how did they kill 
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that good man’s heart, old good M. Coverdale?’ (Frere and Douglas 1954, 104). ‘Master 
Pullen’ was the former Genevan exile John Pulleyne, who had been brought before the 
Privy Council for violating the preaching ban in the opening months of Elizabeth’s reign 
(Pettegree 1996; Harkins 2014; Gunther 2014). Pulleyne was not only charged with 
condemning Protestants who had conformed under Mary, but he was also interrogated 
as a suspected resistance theorist. Likewise, Miles Coverdale’s failure to receive favour 
upon his return from Geneva was probably due to his strong ties to John Knox. Horton 
was likely Thomas Horton, who had been a protégé of the reformer Martin Bucer in the 
15408, before going into exile during Mary’s reign (Porter 1958, 54). His escape from the 
Catholic authorities was memorialized in John Foxe’s Acts and Monuments, and upon 
return from exile he was listed as one of the London ministers who sought to rid the 
church of ‘Antichrist and all his Romish rags’ (Foxe 1570, 2326; Collinson 1983, 66). 
Horton received minor preferment from Grindal in 1560, but died during the 1563 
plague (Cecil Papers (CP), The Clergy of the Church of England, Person ID: 81231; 
Collinson 1979, 117). ‘Carvell’ was probably Nicholas Kervile, another former exile and 
nonconformist minister who died at the height of the Vestments controversy in 1566 
(Usher 2004). While none of these men had been executed or left to die in prison, the 
author still saw their blood on the bishops’ hands. 

This history of persecution was contrasted with the Elizabethan government's 
treatment of known Roman Catholics: ‘Contrariwise, what encouragement and favor 
have they showed to papists? How have they opened their ears to their complaints 
against the ministers, and shut their ears when Papists have been complained upon, or 
slightly overpassed it. Yea some of them have said, that conformable Papists were more 
tolerable than these precisians and godly men that seek for Reformation?’ As early as 
1559 some in the godly community had forcefully demanded that the Elizabethan 
government execute the Marian bishops, and this was not forgotten as the author 
chastised Archbishop Parker for the leniency he had shown towards some of the 
deprived Marian clergy, such as Thomas Thirbly, the former Bishop of Ely: “What 
friendship found Thirlby in his house? May poor preachers be half so well used, or such 
other poor men, which led by the word of God, do freely utter their consciences against 
the abuses in our Reformation?’ (Frere and Douglas 1954, 105; Harkins 2017, 384). 

The author was especially incensed that more extreme measures were not taken 
against one “Hanson of Oxford, which amongst other articles was charged justly, and is 
yet to be proved that the said Storie was an honest man, & was put to death wrongfully, 
and had friends alive would revenge his death one day, how slightly did the Bishop of 
Canterbury use him?’ (Frere and Douglas 1954, 105). ‘Hanson’ was likely John Hanson, a 
former archdeacon of Richmond who had been deprived of his livings early in 
Elizabeth’s reign before fleeing overseas around 1561 (The National Archives (TNA), 
State Papers (SP) 15/11, fol. 77r). This begs the question: why did the author choose to 
single out this obscure recusant, who had been out of the country for more than ten 
years, as an example of the bishops’ failure to exact justice? The answer lies in the Marian 
persecution, and further points to Christopher Goodman as the probable author of the 
Second Admonition. A native and long-time resident of Chester, Goodman would have 
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been painfully aware that there was only a single martyr killed in his home diocese: the 
popular preacher George Marsh. Goodman would have also known that it was Hanson, 
then the chaplain to the Bishop of Chester, who had attempted to force Marsh's 
recantation before he was sent to the stake in 1555 (Foxe 1563, 1119). That Parker had 
failed fully to prosecute Marsh’s Marian persecutor, especially when Hanson was known 
to have continued as an obstinate and dangerous papist, was therefore inexcusable. The 
godly, the author complained, were continually faced with ‘harder dealing than Hanson 
did; and he suspected that the bishops would ‘take on more against the author of this 
book and such like, than against Hanson (Frere and Douglas 1954, 105). 

Even those members of the Elizabethan episcopate who had once been promoters of 
the godly, or who had previously maintained strong ties to Geneva, were now called into 
question. For the Second’s author the promise of the Marian exile had been betrayed, as 
one-time brethren had turned false and become popish persecutors. He asks indignantly, 
‘What talk they of their being beyond the seas in Queen Mary’s days because of the 
persecution, when they in Queen Elizabeth's days, are come home to raise a persecution?’ 
(Frere and Douglas 1954, 112). Furthermore, he complained that the bishops were 
exploiting the memory of the Marian martyrs by invoking them in contemporary 
debates. Even those martyrs who had defended the Edwardian liturgy, he argued, would 
have eventually changed this position had they only been able to visit the best 
continental Reformed churches. That some of the Elizabethan episcopate had witnessed 
truly Reformed services while in exile in places like Geneva, and yet still chose to enforce 
the English order, showed that they prioritized policy over the word of God. 

While ostensibly this is an indictment of the entire Elizabethan church, there are 
several clues that this line of critique was targeted at specific persons, even though they 
are not explicitly named. In the author’s eyes one man in particular had egregiously 
broken promises made during the exile: 


Diverse of those martyrs, would not in those days of King Edward, abide all the 
orders in that book, but if they had such a time beyond the seas in the reformed 
churches, to have profited and increased in knowledge of a right reformation as 
these men had, it is not to be doubted, but that they would have done better than he 
promised, that had rather all England were on a fishpole, than he would be brought to 
matters far less, than now of his own accord he willfully thrusteth himself upon. 
(Frere and Douglas 1954, 122, my emphasis) 


Although this is a seemingly ambiguous reference, this last line was an unmistakable 
allusion to Alexander Nowell. Aside from being the Dean of St Paul’s, Nowell was 
perhaps most widely known in Elizabethan London as the fishing minister. As Izaak 
Walton would report confidently in The Compleat Angler, Nowell ‘was as dear a lover, 
and constant practicer of angling, as any age can produce’. His devotion to fishing was 
such that he spent ‘a tenth part of his time in angling, and would ‘bestow a tenth part of 
his revenue, and all his fish, amongst the poor that inhabited near to those rivers in 
which it was caught, saying often, That Charity gave life to Religion: and at his return 
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would praise God he had spent that day free from worldly trouble, both harmlessly and 
in a recreation that became a churchman’ (Walton 1653, 30-32). Nowell’s passion for 
fishing had even played a part in the popular mythology of the Marian persecution: the 
story went that during Mary’s reign Edmund Bonner, the Bishop of London and notori- 
ous persecutor of Protestants, was walking along the Thames one day when he happened 
to spot Nowell fishing along the riverbank. As Thomas Fuller would describe the 
encounter, ‘But whilst Nowell was catching of fishes, Bonner was catching of Nowell, 
and understanding who he was, designed him to the Shambles, whither he had certainly 
been sent, had not Mr Francis Bowyer then merchant, afterwards Sheriff of London, 
safely conveyed him beyond the seas’ (Fuller 1662, 30-32). In this portrayal Bonner was 
cast as the antitype of the good Christian: by fishing for people to persecute instead of 
souls to save, Bonner had perverted the scriptural injunction of Matthew 4:19, ‘Follow 
me, and I will make you fishers of men. Nowell later embraced this episode, using it to 
cultivate his godly reputation for many years. When Nowell took a position in Brasenose 
College, Oxford, for example, he sat for his portrait while holding a fishhook in his right 
hand, and his fishing rod in view on the wall behind him (Poole 1925, 249-250). 

That Nowell was now being admonished as a false brother raises several questions: 
how is it that Nowell, a former Marian exile, could be criticized by the puritan press as a 
promise breaker? And more specifically, how is it that Nowell, a minister with long- 
standing ties to Geneva, could be derided as a popish persecutor? One of the clear points 
of contention was Nowell’s authorship of the most popular catechism of the English 
church (Parker 2002: 46-47). Even though Nowell had modelled much of his catechism 
on John Calvin's own writings, by 1572 the book was being attacked by Field and Wilcox 
as an attempt to substitute yet another ‘Mass book for the word of God (Haugaard 1970). 
The very need for a catechism, the authors of the first Admonition had claimed, was 
nothing more than an admission that the Elizabethan church was comprised of ‘men for 
all seasons’ who had been (or would have been) priests during Queen Mary’s reign, and 
therefore had no true knowledge of godly learning. While in the primitive church the 
earliest Christians had been knowledgeable enough to teach and proselytize, the current 
churchmen ‘must be instructed themselves, and therefore like young children they must 
learn catechisms’ (Frere and Douglas 1954, 9). In the Second Admonition the catechism 
would be similarly attacked as a book meant to be learned ‘by rote, rather than by reason, 
and condemned as part of a secret Elizabethan plan to return to the Latin Mass (Frere 
and Douglas 1954, 110). The author suspected that soon the bishops would ‘translate the 
Book of Common Prayer into Latin, and their pontifical, and use the Latin of the popish 
portuise, manual, and pontifical’ (Frere and Douglas 1954, 112). Through such changes, 
the English church was becoming indistinguishable from the Church of Rome. Soon, 
the author predicted, the Archbishop of Canterbury ‘shall bea Pope, and his confederates 
the Pope’s underlings’ (Frere and Douglas 1954, 111). 

However, the main reason that Nowell had increasingly become persona non grata to 
some in the puritan community was because since 1563 he had served on the 
ecclesiastical commission tasked with enforcing conformity (Lehmberg 2008). Nowell’s 
reputation as an antagonist to English Presbyterianism would be cemented in December 
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1573, when he authorized the arrest of Thomas Cartwright (TNA SP 12/93/1, fol. 9; 
Pearson 1925, 433). Within this context the gibe that Nowell wished ‘all England were on 
a fishpole, was a subtle subversion of Nowell’s godly reputation. Not only was the Second 
Admonition churlishly hinting that Nowell cared more about fishing than godly reform, 
but it was also likely alluding to Nowell’s recent prosecution of puritans as an 
ecclesiastical commissioner: while in 1555 it had been Bonner trying to catch Nowell, 
now Nowell was catching the godly. 

It was claimed that this was all part of a long-standing, and often secret, persecution 
of the godly at the hands of the leading officers of the Elizabethan church. While ‘there is 
no persecution now, they say; they were merely feigning innocence in order to deceive: 
in fact, there were many ‘poor men, already beggared by them, and which have many 
ways been molested and imprisoned, some in the Marshalsea, some in the White Lion, 
some in the Gatehouse at Westminster, others in the Counter, or in the Clink, or in the 
Fleet, or in Bridewell, or in Newgate’ (Frere and Douglas 1954, 113). The Elizabethan 
bishops, therefore, must be recognized for their true nature: 


... they are none other, but a remnant of Antichrist’s brood, and God amend them, 
and forgive them, for else they bid did [sic] battle to Christ and his church, and it 
must bid the defiance to them, til they yield. And I protest before the eternal God I 
take them so, and thereafter will I use myself in my vocation, and many more to no 
doubt which be careful of God his glory, and the churches liberty, will use them- 
selves against them, as the professed enemies of the church of Christ, if they proceed 
in this course, and thus persecute as they do. (Frere and Douglas 1954, 111-112) 


According to the Second Admonition the evidence against the Elizabethan episcopate 
was damning: they were false brethren who had forgotten the lessons of Geneva. 
They had left papists unpunished, popish ceremonies in place, and had long engaged 
in the secret persecution of the godly. Taken together, this smacked of conspiracy to 
hinder reformation, and exposed an entire ecclesiological structure that was too 
corrupt to salvage. 

In certain respects, the Admonition pamphlets put the Elizabethan church leadership 
in an uncomfortable position. Those with strong Genevan ties were now in the 
precarious situation of having to condemn the most controversial aspects of the 
pamphlets without also hindering the prospects of further reform. In a remarkable letter 
to William Cecil, for example, the Dean of York, Matthew Hutton, provided a candid 
assessment of the ongoing disputes, while also addressing the controversy’s clear ties to 
Calvinism. Hutton’s thoughts here are especially telling, as he is the type of churchman 
that exemplified the Calvinist consensus. A protégé of Edmund Grindal, Hutton was not 
afraid to court controversy while supporting England’s place within the broader 
Reformed diaspora (Lake 1979). In 1578, for example, he backed the Dean of Durham, 
William Whittingham, in a contentious dispute with Archbishop Edwin Sandys. The 
archbishop had tried to deprive Whittingham on the grounds that he had been ordained 
not in England, but by Calvin in Geneva (Collinson 1958, 199). But Hutton came to his 
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defence, testifying ‘the orders at Geneva are more agreeing with the Word of God than 
popish orders’ (Zeller 2007, 78). Later, as the archbishop of York, Hutton also was one 
who pushed for the approval of the Lambeth Articles, which Tyacke has described as an 
‘unequivocally Calvinist’ distillation of the Church of England’s core teachings 
(Tyacke 1987, 5). 

In Hutton’s view, the current troubles were the culmination of old questions. “This 
unhappy controversy of things indifferent, and of the policy of the Church, Hutton 
explained to Burghley, had begun ‘to trouble divers good wits’ nearly a decade ago. What 
had begun as a call for liturgical reforms in the Genevan model had grown into an 
indictment of the entire ecclesiological structure. ‘At the beginning, it was but a cap and 
a surplice, and a tippet, Hutton observed, ‘but now it is grown to bishops, archbishops 
and cathedral churches, and the overthrow of order established, and (to speak plain) to 
the Queens authority in causes ecclesiastical’ (CP, Hatfield House, MS 7/109, fol. 
109V-1101). 

The authors of the Admonition pamphlets, Hutton notes, do not freely acknowledge 
the royal supremacy over religious matters. Rather, he argued, they are ‘as Calvin, who, 
in the government of the church ascribeth not so much to the civil magistrate, as doth 
[Wolfgang] Musculus and others’ (CP MS 7/109, fol. 110r). In fact, they seem to ‘attribute 
the same authority to him [Calvin], that we do to her highness by the laws of this realm. 
It is also clear that, ‘in many points’ their positions are ‘drawn out of Calvin’ (CP MS 
7/109, fol. 113r). Hutton compares them to a scene from Cicero’s De Senectute, where the 
question is posed: ‘Cedo qui vestram rem publicam tantam amisistis tam cito? Tell me 
how it is you ruined your commonwealth so quickly? The answer: ‘Proveniebant oratores 
novi, stulti, adulescentuli. There came forward new orators who were foolish and young. 
(CP MS 7/109, fol. 109r.) 

Hutton was careful not to indict Calvin outright; however, he did coyly ask why it was 
that those who were asserting Calvinist arguments also seemed to be disobeying legal 
authorities: For though Calvin himself be earnest to move men to obedience, and to 
dissuade them from rebellious disobedience, yet I cannot tell how it cometh to pass, that 
many which hold this opinion, are most contemners of authority, stubborn, willful, 
disobedient, and what more will ensue God knoweth (CP MS 7/109, fol. 111r). The 
problem with these critics of the Church of England was that ‘these men would not only 
have an equality of ministers (the mother of confusion, and nurse of contention) but 
also would deprive the Queen’s Highness of this authority, and give it to the people: 
Furthermore, by allowing popular control over the church, the cause of Reformation 
would be halted or even reversed. ‘If it were put into practice in this country, Hutton 
notes, ‘that every parish should choose their own minister’ then the results would be 
disastrous. Rather than ‘the best preacher in the pulpit, in many parishes the people 
would usher in ‘none but a Papist’ while still others would bring in ‘the best companion 
at tables’ (CP MS 7/109, fol. 111v). In this respect, Hutton was not dismissing the virtues 
of Presbyterianism per se, but was rather arguing that, in England, he trusted a Christian 
monarch more than the poor judgement of the multitude. 
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Hutton also believed that it would be folly to attempt to enforce a Genevan model in 
England. In his opinion, the form of church government did not need to be the same in 
every state, but rather should agree with the political form. ‘As for the accidental points 
of ecclesiastical policy, Hutton explains, ‘it is not needful that they should be all one in 
all states, nor at all times, but they are to be framed, as they may best agree to that 
commonwealth where the Gospel is received, so they be not against the Word of God, 
but tend to comeliness and edification (CP MS 7/109, fol. 112v). 

Hutton admitted it was true that ‘Calvin liketh best of that ecclesiastical policy, which 
agreeth better to a popular state, than to a kingdom’ It was also true that Calvin believed 
that ‘the state called Aristocratia, or one mixed of it, and that which is called Politia, doth 
far excel all other states. But Hutton explains that it was not entirely clear why Calvin 
preferred the political forms that he did. It may have been due to ‘the great disorders and 
cruelties that then were in the kingdom of France; or because of the successes which 
were to be found in Geneva and Strasbourg. Or, perhaps, Calvin simply ‘thought the 
government, in the time of Judges, a sufficient argument: But it was also possible Calvin 
had ‘some other reason’ which he never expressed. Whatever Calvin's logic had been, it 
was now clear to Hutton that Geneva was, at best, a flawed blueprint for England, and, at 
worst, a recipe for disaster: “< .. To compel this realm to all the ecclesiastical policy of the 
Church of Geneva, which is Aristocratia, a state differing from a kingdom, or to all the 
accidental points of the policy used in the Apostles’ time (when there was no Christian 
magistrate, but great persecution) is more than can be vouched by the Word of God, and 
also dangerous to the present state, and derogatory to her Majesty’s authority: 

Yet Hutton was also careful to emphasize that he did not mean to attack the memory 
of Calvin. ‘I do not write this to the discredit of Calvin, who surely was as worthy, and as 
learned a man, and hath profited the Church as much as any did since the Apostles’ time, 
but to show that he was a mar’ (CP MS 7/109, fol. 113r ). For Hutton it seemed that the 
authors of the Admonition pamphlets had, in their rush to impose Genevan models 
onto the English church, forgotten that Calvin himself was not beyond reproach or 
emendation. He was only a man. 

While Richard Bancroft, too, was careful not to besmirch the reputation of Calvin, his 
anti-puritan tract, the Dangerous Positions and Proceedings (1593), went even further 
than Hutton in blaming the Admonition Controversy on those who were trying to make 
England a new Geneva. The appearance of the first Admonition was, for Bancroft, an 
example of the work of puritan ‘malcontents [who], growing weary of the foresaid 
dissensions, and being of restless dispositions, began to stir up new quarrels, concerning 
the Geneva Discipline: being the matter indeed which they still aimed at, in all their 
former proceedings’ (Bancroft 1593, sig. Kiv). He blamed ‘the ministers of Geneva’ and 
their English associates, who believed ‘that if kings and princes refused to reform 
religion, the inferior magistrates or people, by direction of the ministry, might lawfully, 
& ought (if need required) even by force & arms, to reform it themselves. This 
unprecedented claim to political authority was ‘contrary to the judgment of all other 
reformed Churches, especially those ‘which have not addicted themselves to follow 
Geneva’ (Bancroft 1593, sig. Cir). 
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Surprisingly, however, while Bancroft noted that the first Admonition had ‘contained 
their pretended griefs, with a declaration (forsooth) of the only way to reform them: vz. 
by admitting of that platform; he also claimed that it had been largely ineffective. “This 
admonition, he explains, had found only ‘small entertainment; and ‘the authors or chief 
preferrers thereof’ were quickly imprisoned. In Bancroft’s estimation, therefore, the 
Admonition had been only a minor fire, which was quickly stamped out. And yet, while 
for Bancroft the first Admonition had been a dud, the Second Admonition had been 
received as a puritan tour de force. The Second Admonition appeared, Bancroft recalls, 
‘with great lightning and thunder, as though heaven and earth should have met together, 
because of the little regard which was had before, to the former admonition’. Again, 
Bancroft’s version of events is completely at odds with modern assessments of the 
Admonition Controversy. Scholars have long maintained that the Second Admonition 
was rightfully ignored because it was in no sense an accurate or worthy representation of 
puritan aims or objectives (Collinson 1967, 239; Knappen 1939, 235). Collinson, for 
instance, argued that ‘like many sequels, it proved a damp squib, a stodgy essay in 
Presbyterian ecclesiology that no one read, then or since’ (Bremer and Webster 2006, 
296). And yet, as we have already shown, these dismissive assessments are incorrect. Not 
only do we have evidence to suggest that the Second Admonition circulated widely, but 
we also know that some contemporary observers believed it to have made a stronger 
impression on the Elizabethan government than its predecessor. Furthermore, the 
supposed unintelligibility of the text is also largely resolved once we recognize that the 
Second Admonition was written as an insider's exposé, libellously referencing little-known 
rifts that dated back to the reign of Mary. 

What made the Second Admonition so dangerous, in Bancroft’s eyes, was not only that 
it proposed the Genevan platform, but also that it was an open threat to tear down the 
Elizabethan church. ‘In this second admonition, Bancroft explains, ‘the first is wholly 
justified: the Parliament (as it hath been showed) is mightily challenged: great words are 
used, and in plain terms, it is there affirmed: That if they of that assembly would not then 
follow the advise of the first admonition, they would surely themselves be their own 
carvers (Bancroft 1593, sig. Klv). It was this willingness to proceed as ‘their own carvers’ 
that Bancroft took to be the heart of the matter. By intimating that reformation would 
proceed without legal authority, and by asserting that only the Genevan platform was 
acceptable to God, the authors and promoters of the Second Admonition had revealed 
themselves to be a clear and present danger: while the first Admonition had been a shot 
across the bow, the Second Admonition was a declaration of war. 

Ifwe take Bancroft seriously here, and reassert the importance of the Second Admonition 
as a landmark work of religious controversy, then it not only allows us to better understand 
the basis for his anti-Genevan fears, but also helps us to explain how Calvinism could be 
seen by the establishment as a credible threat to the English church and state. These critical 
assessments of the Admonition Controversy also remind us that Calvinism in early mod- 
ern England was always something more than a shared doctrinal outlook or theological 
system, but also encompassed a set of affiliations and stereotypes—some imagined, some 
observed, and some born from complicated histories of religious controversy. 
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JOHN KNOX AND 
JOHN CALVIN 


JANE DAWSON 


IN their personalities and their outlooks John Calvin and John Knox appear to be as 
opposite as chalk and cheese: the Frenchman dry and intellectual and the Scotsman 
hard and tangy. Yet, especially in Scotland, their names are nearly always linked and 
throughout the wider Reformed world it is commonly assumed that Knox was a 
quintessential or archetypical ‘Calvinist. Calvin was certainly a man Knox ‘looked to, as 
a sixteenth-century Scot would have phrased it. However, theirs was not a 
straightforward relationship and its complexities offer an insight into what it meant 
during Calvin's lifetime to be one of his followers and suggest a variety of understandings 
for the terms ‘Calvinist’ and “Reformed: As well as affecting their own lives, the 
association between Knox and Calvin had wide-ranging consequences that altered the 
paths taken by the Reformed movement, especially within the English-speaking world. 


KNOXx’s ENCOUNTERS WITH CALVIN 
AND HIs WORKS 


After his initial rejection of Roman Catholicism and acceptance of Protestant doctrine, 
George Wishart was Knox’s first hero and inspiration (Dawson 2015, chs. 2-3). The 
evangelical preacher had been strongly influenced by the Zurich Reformers and 
promoted their theological views. He also introduced into Scotland the Zwinglian 
approach to worship and in his first rush of Protestant enthusiasm Knox embraced this 
style of liturgical practice and never abandoned it. When Knox arrived in England in 
1549 he would have been aware of Henry Bullinger’s strong influence upon Edwardian 
Protestantism and especially upon the radicals within the English church. Once he had 
moved south to London and taken a position as a royal chaplain, Knox was mixing with 
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those who had been influenced by, and were in direct contact with, the Protestant 
cantons of Switzerland. Having access to Calvin's publications, during this period Knox 
probably read the 1550 Latin edition of the Institutes and the commentary on Jeremiah. 
He was welcomed within the families of prominent London mercers with their excellent 
communications networks and it would have been comparatively simple to send letters 
to Zurich or Geneva. At this point Knox did not seek to correspond with either Bullinger 
or Calvin. Preferring to discuss issues face to face, Knox talked to the circle of European 
Reformed leaders in London, such as John a Lasco and Valerand Poullain based at the 
Strangers’ Churches (Dawson 2015, chs. 5-6). 

The accession of Queen Mary changed everything for Knox and for the Edwardian 
Church. He was propelled into a second exile and, having first gone to Dieppe, he 
decided to travel to Switzerland early in 1554 to ask questions in person of the Reformers 
there. With its ease of access from France, Geneva was his first port of call and he 
presented himself to Calvin. The Frenchman, who was extremely busy, dealt briefly with 
this unknown ‘Scot’ and his politically sensitive questions. Not surprisingly, Calvin 
speeded Knox on his way, giving him a letter of introduction to Pierre Viret at Lausanne. 
From there the Scot travelled to Zurich and posed the same four questions to Bullinger. 
Though the Zurich Reformer’s replies were the only answers to have survived, all those 
whom Knox consulted were in broad agreement, stressing that extreme care was needed 
when considering the possibility of resisting a temporal ruler (Knox 1846-64, III 
221-226). 

When returning to Switzerland later that year and in spite of the rushed reception he 
had previously received from Calvin, Knox chose Geneva hoping for a chance to study. 
Once resident in the city he made friends among the Company of Pastors and in 
particular with its Secretary, Jean St André. Around this time Knox probably adopted, 
or acquired, the Latin name Tinoterius—the man from the banks of the River Tyne. This 
geographical reference was to Knox’s birthplace of Haddington, East Lothian, with the 
Tyne flowing through the burgh. 

Knox’s period of study in Geneva proved short-lived because he was called to serve as 
a minister to the English exile congregation in Frankfurt-am-Main. Calvin strongly 
encouraged the Scot to accept the invitation and, reluctantly, Knox complied and 
departed for the Imperial city. That proved an especially contentious ministry with 
Knox finding himself at the centre of liturgical controversies, later labelled “The Troubles 
at Frankfurt’ (Dawson 2013). Eventually, this dispute led to Knox’s banishment from the 
Imperial city and he once again gravitated to Geneva. In May 1555 Knox was present in 
the city during the riot against ‘strangers’ and the final phase of Calvin's struggle against 
the ‘Libertines’ (Knox 1846-64, V 212-215). Shortly afterwards he departed for a 
clandestine visit to northern England and southern Scotland to marry his fiancée 
Marjorie Bowes. In the summer of 1556 he was able to bring back with him to the Swiss 
city his wife, mother-in-law, and a servant. 

In the meantime, most of those who had supported Knox during the liturgical 
controversies at Frankfurt had arrived in Geneva. Thanks to Calvin's intervention and 
patronage, they established an English-speaking exile congregation in the city and, in 
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his absence, appointed Knox to be one minister alongside his friend, Christopher 
Goodman. On his return Knox took up his new charge and entered one of the happiest 
phases of his life, settled with his wife and family and ministering to his ‘ideal’ 
congregation. With characteristic hyperbole, Knox described ‘this place [Geneva] whair 
I nether feir nor eschame to say is the maist perfyt schoole of Chryst that ever was in the 
erth since the dayis of the Apostillis. He then highlighted the crucial ingredient: “In 
other places, I confess Chryst to be trewlie preachit; but manneris and religioun so 
sinceirlie reformat, I have not yit sene in any uther place’ (Knox 1846-64, IV 240). 

Between 1555 and 1558 Knox, Goodman, and their remarkable congregation created a 
complete template for a Reformed church including its essential basic ‘equipment’ in 
English: the Bible; a metrical Psalter; an order of worship and the practical experience of 
running a disciplined congregation. From its inception it had been intended that this 
package should be ready for future transfer to the hoped-for Reformed churches in the 
Tudor state and the Scottish kingdom. The English-speaking exiles assumed that 
because their work had been accomplished in Calvins city and under his general 
approbation, it was fully aligned with his theology (Dawson 2010). 

After Mary Tudor’s death, her sister Queen Elizabeth, furious with Knox’s First Blast 
of the Trumpet against the monstrous regiment of women, refused him entry into, or even 
transit through, her realm. Arriving instead at the Scottish port of Leith in May 1559, 
Knox found himself launched into the Scottish Reformation Crisis. Having helped 
secure the Protestant victory in the summer of 1560, Knox had become a leading figure 
within the newly formed Scottish Kirk. With the exception of one visit to England in 
1567, Knox remained in Scotland for the rest of his life. Inevitably, his relationship with 
Calvin and with Beza had to be conducted by letter. For the Scottish Kirk, the Genevan 
Reformers became a higher ‘authority’ to consult about disputed ecclesiastical matters, 
theological points that needed clarification, or a ruling of what the correct ‘Reformed’ 
position might be. This role occasionally irritated Calvin or caused him some anxiety. In 
1559 he was twice asked the same question by some Scots and Calvin became suspicious 
that his opponents were using the consultations to manipulate any slight variation in his 
answers (Knox 1846-64, VI 123). 

Knox deliberately exploited his personal acquaintance with Calvin and Beza to his 
own advantage. Following a debate held at Sir James McGill's house on 1 November 1561 
as to whether it was lawful for subjects to remove forcibly Mary, Queen of Scots’ private 
Mass, he had offered to write to Geneva for advice. At the same time, he had concealed 
from the company that a week earlier he had written privately to Calvin and included an 
emotive description of the effect of the Scottish Queen's ‘idolatry. 

At this juncture Knox was extremely reluctant to solicit a formal comment on the 
subject from Geneva because he knew it would reveal Calvin's lack of support for his 
hard-line stance. The Queen’s Secretary, Sir William Maitland, perceptively observed 
that the precise wording of the question would help determine its answer, and suggested 
instead that he drafted the letter (Knox 1949, II 23-24). In a later debate in the 1564 
General Assembly Knox was again disingenuous about his correspondence and refused 
to write publicly to Geneva with a similar query about resistance (Knox 1949, II 133-134). 
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After Calvin’s death Knox remained in contact with the Genevan pastors and continued 
to try to use their authority to bolster his own viewpoints. His friendship with Theodore 
Beza that had been forged in the 1550s introduced a more equal tone to his Genevan 
correspondence. Bezas international colleague had replaced Knox, the follower of 
Calvin. 


THE RELATIONSHIP BETWEEN 
KNOX AND CALVIN 


As has been seen, Knox’s relationship with Calvin included personal acquaintance 
alongside their shared membership of the loose international network of the ‘Reformed’ 
Between 1554 and 1559 Knox had visited and lived in Geneva and then remained in 
contact with Calvin until the Frenchman’s death. As one might expect, given the number 
of ministers and missionaries with whom Calvin had to deal, much of the surviving 
evidence about the relationship between these men is known from Knox’s side. It was 
interesting that their common legal background did not appear to have created a 
particular bond. At university Knox had gained some training in the law and had 
practised as a notary apostolic in Scotland before his conversion to Protestantism, 
though he never acquired the forensic precision gained by Calvin from his legal studies. 
If the law did not bring them together, they did both possess a strong sense of being 
called to be a prophet and a preacher. Once again the personalities of the two men 
ensured their callings were expressed in markedly different styles. They were quite close 
in age, with Knox being about four or five years younger than Calvin. However, there 
was a clear recognition on both sides that Calvin was the senior figure in every sense. In 
his letters, Knox addressed Calvin as ‘his most worshipful master’ and signed himself 
“Your most devoted, John Knox’ He freely admitted to, and apologized for, taking his 
troubles to Calvin for paternal advice and comfort, writing in 1561, ‘I am a continual 
trouble to you, and I have no other to whom I can confide my anxieties. I frankly confess, 
my Father, that I never before felt how weighty and difficult a matter it is to contend 
against hypocrisy under the disguise of piety’ (Knox 1846-64, VI 134-135). 

In some of Calvin's dealings with Knox a tone of quiet resignation appeared, as if he 
was tutoring an enthusiastic, and slightly wayward, pupil. From the Frenchman's 
perspective, Knox was one of many religious exiles who came to Geneva. He would have 
categorized the Scot primarily as a missionary to be sent to minister to those 
congregations in Europe and Scotland that had most need of him. This placed Knox 
alongside many fellow ministers temporarily in Geneva where they received the 
instruction and assistance to equip them for the hazardous duty of shepherding their 
flocks in churches under the cross. The strong connections that Knox had developed 
with Protestant groups in France (Knox 1846-64, IV 297-347), especially in Dieppe, 
drew him even further into the great Genevan missionary enterprise that sought to sus- 
tain and strengthen the Huguenot cause (Dawson 2015, 132; 167-168). 
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Calvin continued to show affection and respect for his fellow preacher, even after the 
consequences of the publication of Knox’s First Blast had become clear. When finishing 
his letter to Knox in 1559, he added with a certain flourish, “Farewell, excellent Sir and 
brother, most dear to us’ (Knox 1846-64, VI 98). Calvin paid the Scot the slightly 
backhanded compliment of believing Knox was incapable of bad faith and craftiness 
(Knox 1846-64, VI 94-98; 123). With a perhaps a slightly wry smile when he penned the 
description, Calvin had noted how ‘energetic a counsellor’ Knox was and ‘how great 
readiness and power God has given you for acting such a part’ (Knox 1846-64, VI 95). To 
accompany the Scot’s habit of going his own way, Calvin was also burdened with the 
mixed blessing of Knox’s fierce loyalty. 

In dealing with Knox, Calvin demonstrated a patience and forbearance not usually 
evident in his encounters with fellow ministers. He did not launch into a series of 
recriminations against Knox for blackening his own and Geneva’s reputation by 
associating it with resistance theories and destroying the possibility of good relations 
with Queen Elizabeth of England. Perhaps within Knox, Calvin recognized the same 
divided self that he experienced within himself, his ‘confidence in his calling as a prophet 
and apostle set against his ever present sense of unworthiness and dissatisfaction 
(Gordon 2009, 334). 

Knox enthusiastically adopted his role as one of Calvin's followers and a defender of 
his reputation, especially in the controversy over predestination. His attitude was based 
upon his Scottish sense of loyalty to those he regarded as ‘kin, now extending to the 
spiritual confraternity of the Reformed. In 1546 when protecting and honouring his first 
mentor and hero, George Wishart, Knox had carried a double-handed sword in front of 
that Scottish preacher. A decade or so later, Knox, wielding a pen rather than a sword, 
was equally committed to defending the man he ‘looked to’ for religious leadership. 
When he sought to defend Calvin, Knox regarded clashes of views as a battleground. He 
was convinced that soldiers of Christ must fight under one banner against all others, 
who could only be on the side of Antichrist. Knox treated those who opposed Calvin as 
enemies and attacked them as if they were hostile forces. Though Knox was in awe of 
Calvin and wanted to follow his doctrinal lead, at the same time he had no qualms about 
disagreeing with him and sometimes ignoring his advice. Even when Calvin had made 
his views and disapproval plain, Knox did not feel compelled to alter his own position. 
Being loyal to Calvin did not, in Knox’s mind, equate with being obedient or in total 
agreement. However, it was symptomatic of their relationship that on his deathbed 
Knox had listened to a reading from Calvin’s commentary on Ephesians (Knox 1846-64, 
VI 643). 


PREDESTINATION 


On the doctrine of predestination, however, Knox did strive to march in perfect time 
with Calvin. His extremely long 1560 tract on the subject, An Answer to a great number of 
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blasphemous cavillations written by an Anabaptist, and adversarie of Gods eternal 
Predestination, was the only one of Knox’s works to focus upon a single doctrinal issue 
(Knox 1846-64, V 18-468). It was printed in Geneva by Jean Crespin in 1560 after 
rigorous vetting of its content and William Whittingham’s personal attestation of its 
doctrinal orthodoxy (Martin 1915, 142-143). Of all his writings this was the most 
explicitly dependent upon Calvin, with Knox being almost pathetically anxious in his 
book to prove to the reader that he agreed totally with Calvin's views. He protested that, 
lest men thought ‘we beginne to devise new defenses or excuses of ourselves, he would 
employ quotations from the works ‘of that singular instrument of Christ Jesus in the 
glorie of his Gospell, John Calvin’ (Knox 1846-64, V 168). In this tract Knox freely 
employed ‘we’ and ‘our’ with its assumption that this volume was a statement of a shared 
Reformed doctrinal position. On the opening page of his book he declared, “We dissent 
not from the judgment of the reverend servant of Christ Jesus, John Calvin (whome ye 
in skoffing and dispite use to terme and call our God)’ (Knox 1846-64, V 31). Knox 
evidently was stung by his opponent’s mocking that Calvin was regarded as a deity by 
those who advocated predestination. 

As someone who rarely acknowledged any source except the Bible, in his Answer 
Knox was prepared to depart from normal practice and include long quotations from 
Calvin, beginning with a substantial section from the 1550 edition of the Institutes. ‘I will 
faithfully recite his words and sentences in this behalf, written thus in his Christian 
Institutions’ (Knox 1846-64, V 31-32). Knox pressed into service other works by Calvin, 
predictably the De Aeterna Predestinatione, and also the commentary on Isaiah, the 
tracts against the Libertines (Knox 1846-64, V 178) and against Pighius and the 
examination of Servetus (Knox 1846-64, V 38-39, 168, 171-172, 217, 229). 

Despite Knox’s conviction they were in accord on predestination, his tract revealed 
some deviations from Calvin's thinking. These were probably caused by the Scot's failure 
to grasp fully the subtleties of Calvins analysis. Knox was considerably less clear in his 
handling of reprobation and concentrated far more than Calvin upon single, rather than 
double, predestination. The Frenchman had explained the two causes of reprobation 
were the hidden will of God and humanity’s sin. With stern emphasis Calvin explained 
there should not be speculation concerning God’s hidden will. It was important instead 
to concentrate upon the secondary cause of human sin. In his discussion Knox seemed 
as if he could not help himself referring repeatedly to God's will, though he had dutifully 
repeated that God’s will was hidden and speculation should be avoided (Knox 1846-64, 
V 114). Such a strong emphasis reflected Knox’s sense of personal assurance that his 
salvation had to be grounded upon the immutable will of God. Divine immutability 
played a central role in both his personal faith and his understanding of the nature of 
God and he assured his reader, “This knowledge is so necessarie to a Christian, that 
without the same can the heart of man never be sufficiently subjected unto God’ 
(Knox 1846-64, V 390-391; 408). Though he was probably unaware of it, Knox’s position 
on predestination did not always tread in the imprints of Calvin's steps. Rather than his 
intention of faithfully following behind his master, Knox presented Calvin's ideas 
through the filter of his own experience and had stepped out on his own. 
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WORSHIP 


Knox was aware he was not always in close step with Calvin regarding the practices of 
Protestant worship. Before he came to Geneva, Knox had already developed a set of 
fixed and controversial views about ‘true’ and ‘false’ worship. Having adopted the 
approach advocated by George Wishart, Knox simply assumed he was following 
scriptural teaching and must be in line with the practice of the Swiss Reformers. 

After the briefest of ministries in St Andrews in 1547, Knox’s first opportunity to 
develop his own worship practices came two years later in Berwick upon Tweed. Serving 
as an army chaplain to soldiers in the English army, he had not been integrated into the 
parish and diocesan structure of the Church of England. In a similar way to the 
Strangers’ Churches in the south of England, Knox was permitted the freedom to remain 
outside the liturgical framework of the Church of England. Unlike other clergy in the 
Edwardian church he was not bound to the Book of Common Prayer and the Act of 
Uniformity that enforced its use. He had been enabled to conduct worship, and 
especially the Lord’s Supper, as he judged they should be administered. In particular, he 
had adopted the practice of sitting around a table for the distribution of the communion 
elements of bread and wine. 

Once he became a royal chaplain Knox found he was in a completely different context 
based at King Edward’s court and in 1552 faced the necessity of conforming to the legal 
requirement of prayer book worship. Before Knox arrived in London, Thomas Cranmer, 
the Archbishop of Canterbury, when revising the 1549 Book of Common Prayer had held 
extensive discussions with the array of European Reformers based in England. After the 
new version of the Book of Common Prayer had gone to press in 1552, a row erupted over 
the practice that communicants must kneel to receive the communion elements. Knox 
fought against kneeling but lost to the arguments and political support marshalled by 
Archbishop Cranmer (Dawson 2015, 72-75). Since it was not regarded as a contentious 
issue among other supporters of ‘Reformed’ theology there had been little enthusiasm 
for this tussle. At the last minute in the printing process Cranmer had inserted a new 
rubric into the liturgy stating that kneeling did not imply adoration of the communion 
elements (MacCulloch 1996, 528-529). For Knox this was by no means sufficient and he 
began his acquaintance with the Second Book of Common Prayer with a profound sense 
of disappointment and frustration. For the remainder of Edward’s reign he carefully 
evaded the need to conform to this aspect of communion practice. 

During his European exile, Knox’s views on the inadequacy of the English liturgy 
hardened. The reign of Queen Mary Tudor had brought the official ending of English 
Protestant worship within the realm. For the English religious exiles gathered in various 
Protestant cities in Europe, liturgical practice became endowed with a new significance 
and in turn provoked some of their greatest controversies. Differing views about the 
practice of worship and the place of the English Book of Common Prayer clashed in the 
English exile congregation at Frankfurt and Knox was at the centre of this complex 
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dispute. He and his allies regarded their exile as a golden opportunity to continue the 
revision of the Book of Common Prayer and bring the congregations worship into line 
with the best Reformed practice in Europe. Their opponents sought to retain the Book of 
Common Prayer as the basis for worship and, while prepared to shed certain practices 
that might offend their hosts, they wanted to demonstrate their solidarity with the 
book’s principal authors, the bishops Cranmer, Latimer, and Ridley, and with their 
fellow Protestants in England facing persecution. One faction wanted their worship to 
proclaim their English identity and the other to demonstrate their fully Reformed 
credentials. 

By automatically turning to Calvin for support, understanding, and comfort, Knox 
dragged him into the Frankfurt controversy in 1554-55 (Dawson 2015, 94-96; 106-107). 
Blithely assuming his stance was merely the logical extension of what the Frenchman 
taught, Knox was convinced that Calvin would back him. From the time he had spent in 
Geneva during Edward's reign, William Whittingham, one of Knox’s key allies, already 
knew Calvin well. In an effort to persuade him to back their attacks upon the English 
liturgy, Whittingham and Knox sent Calvin their highly critical Latin summary of the 
Book of Common Prayer. In addition to the public communications, Knox also penned a 
secret letter of appeal to the Genevan Company of Pastors signed Tinoterius, a name that 
would be recognized in that city (Dawson 2013). In this dispute Calvin was less 
concerned about the liturgical points being debated than about the disunity and 
bickering among yet another exile congregation. Once the dispute had escalated the 
Frenchman had become particularly angry by the shabby way in which Knox had been 
treated leading to his expulsion from Frankfurt (Dawson 2015, 103-108). 

In the Frankfurt troubles Knox and Whittingham grounded their appeal upon their 
solidarity with Reformed principles and practice. With his broader perspective, Calvin 
was conscious of other dimensions to Reformed solidarity. In the dangerous days of the 
mid-1550s, he recognized the need to maintain as much unity as possible among the 
diverse Reformed family and not to allow the contentiousness that appeared to 
accompany exile groups to become too divisive. With more hope than expectation, 
Calvin sought to contain this liturgical dispute among the English exiles in Frankfurt. 
That particular goal was not achieved because Knox’s supporters eventually left the 
Imperial city and established a new congregation in Geneva. The dispute over the Book 
of Common Prayer had revealed a deeper fissure over the identity and future shape of the 
Church of England. 

Although Calvin believed that worship should conform to the Word of God, Knox 
and the English exile congregation in Geneva developed a more rigid interpretation of 
that premise by combining the positive and the negative formulations of aligning 
worship with God’s Word, later known as the ‘regulative principle’ (Dawson 2015, 94, 
102-103, 140, 167, 195, 225, 316). As soon as they had arrived in Geneva, Knox’s supporters 
proudly developed the approach they had championed in the Frankfurt debates. By 
February 1556 they had published in English and Latin the Forme of Prayers not only for 
their own congregational use but to provide a template for future English-speaking 
Reformed worship (Knox 1846-64, IV 149-214). 
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Their understanding of worship and divine commands permeated broad areas of 
their theological position, and in particular influenced the notes of the Geneva Bible, a 
masterpiece of biblical translation produced by the congregation during their time in 
Geneva (Daniell 2003, chs. 16-17). Biblical verses, such as Ps. 100:4, not normally 
associated with liturgical matters, were appropriated to underscore this particular 
understanding. The psalmist’s exhortation to ‘Enter into his gates with praise, & into his 
courts with reioicing: praise him and blesse his Name’ was harnessed to establish a point 
about all worship, He sheweth that God wil not be worshiped but (except) by that 
meanes, which he hathe appointed’ (Geneva Bible 1560, f. 256v). It was this understanding 
of worship and its interpretation of adherence to the Word of God transmitted via the 
Geneva Bible, psalter, and order of worship that became the ‘Reformed’ tradition for 
English-speaking communities. In subsequent centuries it spread from the British Isles 
across the Atlantic and throughout the Anglophone world. 


RESISTING A RULER 


The most obvious and fundamental area of disagreement between Calvin and Knox 
concerned the obedience owed to temporal rulers. Well before he had written his First 
Blast or his other 1558 tracts (Mason 1994), Knox had known precisely what the 
Frenchman had thought on the subject. He had chosen to disregard Calvin's views and 
advice and had taken the path of ‘violence and resistance together with prophetic 
righteousness; as Viret was to do in France a few years later (Gordon 2009, 328). From 
his first encounter with Calvin in 1554 and the questions he had posed then, Knox 
realized he was out of step with Calvins advocacy of non-resistance to temporal rulers. It 
took Knox several more years to formulate his own ideas and commit them to paper. 
The emotional experience of watching as fellow Protestants in England died in the 
flames of the Marian persecution helped radicalize Knox and his co-minister Goodman 
and propelled them to call for the deposition of Queen Mary Tudor (Dawson 2018). 
Goodman's How Superior Powers Oght to be Obeyd and Knox’s First Blast were both 
printed in Geneva at the start of 1558 though they seemed quite different and rested upon 
separate arguments for resistance (Dawson 2015, 140-146). 

Since these publications were in English, a language that Calvin could not read, they 
had slipped through the Genevan censorship net. By the time Calvin had become fully 
aware of their contents and the hostile reaction to them, he made the pragmatic decision 
that since it was over six months after publication there was little useful that could be 
done. However, in November 1558 following the death of Queen Mary Tudor and the 
accession of her half-sister Elizabeth, another regnant queen, the full extent of the 
damage became clear. Queen Elizabeth was convinced the city of Geneva and its 
religious leaders, John Calvin and Theodore Beza, were guilty by association of 
supporting the radical theories of Knox and Goodman. The English monarch did not 
even extend to Calvin the diplomatic courtesy of accepting his accession gift. Early in 
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1559 Calvin wrote almost in disbelief to William Cecil, the Queen’s Secretary, “The 
messenger to whom I gave in charge my commentaries upon Isaiah to be presented to 
the most serene queen, brought me word that my homage was not kindly received by her 
Majesty, because she had been offended with me by reason of some writings published 
in this place’ (Zurich Letters 1842-1845, II 34). Calvin’s subsequent attempts to dissociate 
himself from Knox and Goodman made no difference. After 1564, Theodore Beza 
encountered a similar iciness from the Queen who maintained throughout her long 
reign a blanket disapproval of all things emanating from Geneva. 


CONSEQUENCES 


The opprobrium that Calvin and Geneva incurred as a result of Knox’s First Blast was 
the most significant and long-lasting consequence of the relationship between the two 
men. Within Europe Calvins opponents seized upon Knox’s ideas as a perfect example 
of how, whatever the declarations to the contrary, Calvinists posed a direct threat to 
every kind of authority. The message that Calvin and his followers were violent and 
immoral rebels was intended for the non-literate as well as the reading public. At the 
back of Peter Frarin’s learned treatise, An Oration against the Unlawful Insurrection of 
the Protestantes of our time (Antwerp, 1566) were placed a fascinating series of woodcuts 
entitled, “The Table of this Booke set out not by order of Alphabete or numbre but by 
expresse figure, to the eye and sight of the Christian Reader, and of him also that cannot 
reade. The weighty arguments Frarin had delivered at the university of Louvain 
occupied the main body of the book and were followed by pictures with rhyming 
couplets beneath addressed to those who could not read. Many woodcuts illustrated 
Calvin himself or Huguenot activities in France but one picture was included of Knox 
and Goodman blowing blasts on their trumpets in the faces of two reigning Queens. The 
accompanying verse proclaimed, ‘No Queen in her kingdome can or ought to syt fast If 
Knokes or Goodmans bookes blowe any true blast’ (Dawson 2015, Plate 5). 

Though merely one among many within European polemic, Knox was the central 
focus of attention for Queen Elizabeth. Since she refused to countenance personal 
communications with the Genevan Reformers, in its early decades the Elizabethan 
church turned towards Bullinger and Zurich (Collinson 1979). With the two cities vying 
for leadership of the Reformed cause, this provided Zurich with an advantage. Arriving 
almost exclusively through the printed word, the reception of Genevan theology and 
ecclesiology within Elizabethan England was subtly altered. After his death, Calvin's 
thought had been boxed into separate categories. Within the Church of England while 
his ecclesiology might be suspect, his doctrinal insights and biblical commentaries were 
widely appreciated and created a form of ‘Calvinist consensus’ during the late sixteenth 
and early seventeenth centuries (MacCulloch 2003, chs. 5, 8, 10). By that period ‘the 
example of Geneva had become automatically linked in English minds with puritanism 
as well as to Knox and revolution (Dawson 2010). 
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In Scotland there was a completely different reaction to the ‘example of Geneva. For 
those establishing the new Reformed Kirk in the kingdom it provided a welcome mix of a 
clear model accompanied by the necessary basic equipment alongside personal experi- 
ence and communication. Direct contacts between the Genevan Reformers and Knox 
nurtured a Scottish awareness of being part of the wider Reformed family and in line with 
the ‘best reformed churches’ throughout Europe. The Kirk absorbed the ‘example of 
Geneva so thoroughly that it became part of Scottish Protestant identity (Dawson 2009). 

It was particularly unfortunate that the ‘example of Geneva became such a divisive 
issue in Britain because Calvin was deeply suspicious of the glorification of the Genevan 
experience of reform (Gordon 2009, 276). By shunning the cults of personality and 
place during his lifetime, he left space for those who followed him to mediate ‘CalvinisnyY 
and the ‘Reformed tradition’ through their own experience. Later generations were able 
to package neatly Calvins thought as published in his final editions of the Institutes and 
his extensive biblical commentaries and other tracts. The careful organization of Calvin's 
ideas and his prose lent itself to transmission via publication and he emerged from the 
wider group of his contemporaries as the giant among Reformed thinkers. 

As the relationship with Knox has demonstrated, that was not how it seemed during 
Calvin's life. In particular, Knox and his congregation were not reliant upon the printed 
word; they had heard Calvin preach and seen what he had achieved in Geneva. Rather 
than attempting a distillation of Calvin and his reforms, they felt free to work out for 
themselves what became the ‘example of Geneva’ for Scotland and England. 

That exile congregation assumed they were following in Calvin's footsteps and many 
attended his sermons and had been impressed by his biblical exposition. Among the 
listeners was one of Knox’s closest friends, Anne Locke, who translated Calvin's sermons 
on the song of Hezekiah (Locke 1560). By adding a preface and conclusion and 
translating that particular section from his exposition of the biblical text, she made the 
resulting volume her own. In addition to transmitting his words to her English audience, 
Anne Locke had changed how Calvin was read and understood and placed a distinctive 
emphasis upon this expression of the Reformed tradition (Felch 1999). 

The complex relationship between those dramatically different personalities, Knox 
and Calvin, was the catalyst that produced separate reactions to the ‘example of Geneva 
within the Tudor state and the Stewart kingdom. Those two reactions were part of the 
very different Protestant identities that had become fixed by the time King James VI 
succeeded to the English throne. In 1603 the British mainland shared a Protestant 
culture, but its constituent kingdoms and churches were unable to come together as 
followers of the Reformed tradition. This had a profound effect upon the Reformed 
family as well as upon the histories of the British Isles and of the Atlantic world. 
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JOHN CALVIN, 
BERNARDINO OCHINO, 
AND ITALIAN ‘HERETICS’ 


History and Historiography of a 
Controversial Exchange 


MICHELE CAMAIONI 


AN INTOLERANT CALVIN? 


IN 1935, a fierce debate raged in Italy over the legacy of John Calvin and the historical 
significance of early Calvinism. It was set off by the young and promising historian Delio 
Cantimori. In the preface to the Italian edition of Frederic C. Church’s book on The 
Italian Reformers, Cantimori sharply criticized Benedetto Croce’s interpretation of 
Calvin’s condemnation of Michael Servetus in his recent work on the marquis Galeazzo 
Caracciolo, a pivotal figure within the Italian Calvinist church founded in Geneva in the 
midst of the sixteenth century (Church 1935; Miccoli 1970; Cantimori 1992; Sasso 2005). 
In his study, Croce argued that Servetus’ execution at the stake, decreed by the Genevan 
Council in 1553, represented ‘the necessary conservative moment following such a gross 
revolution; through this ‘gross restriction and suppression of liberty, he claimed, 
‘Calvin saved the life of liberty, and its future’ (Croce 1936, 208-209; on this ‘vital 
moment’ of Calvinism’s establishment, see Gordon 2009, 217-232). 

A highly influential representative of the Italian cultural landscape and of the 
anti-fascist intellectual milieu, Croce considered the historical experience of early 
Calvinism—and within it Calvin's theory of predestination—as a milestone of modern 
liberalism. Conversely, he designated as ‘anachronic’ those who had shown revulsion at 
the merciless verdict against Servetus. His supporters had revolted, questioning the 
right of punishing heretics with death that magistrates had arrogated to themselves, and 
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they charged Calvin with complicity. From Croce’s perspective, ‘the intellectualistic 
radicalism and egalitarianism’ fostered within the ‘sects’ of ‘anti-trinitarians’ and 
‘Anabaptists’ clearly appeared, as had been the case for Calvin and his allies, as a 
dangerous and subversive force, conducive in its ultimate implications to the 
transformation of religious dogmas into ‘extreme democratism’ and, eventually, 
‘communism (Croce 1936, 249-250). 

Cantimori did not agree with Croce’s reductive interpretation of the historical role of 
this unique movement of humanists, preachers, and literates variously imbued with 
Neoplatonism, Erasmism, sceptical rationalism and spiritualism, whose members 
he defined as ‘the very heretics rejected by both the evangelical and the catholic con- 
fessions’: ‘those groups of religious thinkers, or those isolated thinkers who in the 
sixteenth-century moved away not only from the Apostolic Roman Church but from 
the Evangelical Lutheran Church, or the Reformed Zwinglian, Calvinist, or Valdesian 
churches, or the English Episcopal Church, and were variously persecuted by these 
Churches (Cantimori and Feist 1937, 7; Seidel Menchi 2009, 194 n. 5). 

Cantimori was also convinced that Calvin and the Genevan theologians did not 
uphold the doctrine of the Trinity ‘for its philosophical value, but for purely political 
purposes insofar as ‘its negation undermined the authority of the new hierarchy’ 
(Cantimori, Preface to Church 1935, 23-24; Cantimori 1948; 1955; Tedeschi 2002). This 
criticism of Calvin's intolerance proved strongly influential and long lasting. Cantimori’s 
ground-breaking book on the Italian Heretics of the Cinquecento, published a few 
years after the debate with Croce, profoundly affected the development of Italian his- 
toriography and quickly became, along with the studies of his friend Roland H. Bainton, 
an indispensable landmark of subsequent research on the Italian Reformation 
(Cantimori 1939; 1949; 1992; Bainton 1951; Gleason 1978). Until recently, indeed, scholars 
had preferred to frame the complex relationship between Calvin and the sixteenth- 
century Italian representatives of religious nonconformism through the lens of a dia- 
lectical and rather violent clash. Springing from different cultural and religious back- 
grounds, this confrontation reached its peak after the ‘Spiera affaire (1548) and the 
condemnation of Servetus (1553), which seemed to set up a paradigmatic opposition 
between the authoritative and orthodox face of the European magisterial Reformation 
and the elusive and virtually subversive mask worn by the leading figures of religious 
dissidence (Overell 1995; Prosperi 2000; Valente 2010). 


REFRAMING A DEBATED 
HISTORIOGRAPHICAL QUESTION 


According to Cantimori’s and Bainton’s seminal studies, these permanent dissidents 
and ‘heretics of any confession, who remained unintegrated and ‘rebelled not against 
any particular Christian denomination but against the very idea of orthodoxy’ and any 
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form of ecclesiastical community (Firpo 2015, 6), should be credited with the first 
elaboration of the modern concepts of tolerance, freedom of conscience, and religious 
liberty. In the following decades, this persuasive hypothesis found its confirmation in 
research carried out by Cantimori’s former students and other scholars who focused on 
both networks and ideas as well as on the individual paths of the most influential 
representatives of Italian Anabaptism, anti-trinitarianism, and radical spiritualism. 
Their works ranged from studies of Bernardino Ochino and Celio Secondo Curione to 
Sebastian Castellio, from Faustus and Lelius Sozzini to Valentino Gentile, Giorgio 
Biandrata and others (Rotondd 1968; 2008a; Firpo 2000; Biagioni 2017). While 
enlightening the historical significance of the movement of Italian heretics and its role 
in the diffusion of Renaissance culture—and thereby revealing an unexplored but 
substantial path of European cultural and religious history (Tedeschi 1974)—this 
interesting set of works contributed inadvertently to the historiographical consolidation 
of Calvin's legenda nera. These studies, indeed, enhanced the very picture of the Genevan 
Reformer as a champion of dogmatism and intolerance, which Catholic controversialists 
and historians such as Jérôme Bolsec or the Franciscan preacher Francesco Panigarola 
on one hand, and exponents of anti-trinitarianism and religious radicalism on the other, 
had propagated since the sixteenth century (representative of this current is the 
‘militant’ book of Zweig 1938; see also Zuber 2004; Valente 2011). 

Recent works have led to a deconstruction of this enduring historiographical 
interpretation and offered a far more complex and nuanced overview of Calvins per- 
sonality, theology, and political agency (Bouwsma 1988; Muller 2000; Partee 2008; 
Gordon 2009). Such a problematizing approach has also been adopted in newer 
studies dealing with the controversial religious experience of the Italian exiles reli- 
gionis causa. While focusing on the individual and collective trajectories of figures 
such as Castellio, Curione, Gentile, and Francesco Pucci, this research has provided 
precious resources and arguments for a less teleological reading of the ambiguous 
and conflicting relationship between Calvin and the Italian dissidents (Gallicet 
Calvetti 1989; Guggisberg 2003; Salvadori 2009; Caravale 2011; Addante 2014; 
Biasiori 2015; Terpstra 2015). 

These interpretations suggest that the adoption of a new perspective on the topic 
could produce fruitful insights toward a fuller understanding of the role played by the 
debates with the Italian radicals in the development of Calvin's theological thought and 
in the establishment of Calvinism as a defined ecclesiological and doctrinal system (see 
Rotondo 1968, who with a forerunning intuition showed as the twenty-years struggle 
against the anti-trinitarians favoured the systematization of Calvin’s thought, 
definitively given in the last edition of his Institutio published in 1559). In confronting 
the sceptical rationalism and spiritualism of religious nonconformists, Calvin's theology 
reached its full maturity and clarity of expression. The controversy between the Genevan 
Reformer and the Italians—at least in its first phase—was an exchange and stimulus for 
deepening doctrines and scriptural problems. It also encouraged Calvin to elaborate a 
coherent and comprehensive interpretation of the main doctrinal issues of the moment, 
such as the Trinity, atonement, scripture, and prophecy (Engammare 1998). 
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In the aftermath of the execution of Servetus, as is well known, some educated reli- 
gious refugees gathered in Basel to express both their deep disappointment with Calvin's 
behaviour and their explicit disagreement with his ideas: “Three linked but distinct 
issues united Calvins opponents: revulsion at the Servetus’ execution, rejection of the 
broader principle of punishing heretics, and hatred of his doctrine of predestination’ 
(Gordon 2009, 229). In order to justify the condemnation of Servetus, the Genevan 
Reformer had published a Defensio orthodoxa fidei de sacra Trinitate (Geneva, 1554). In 
this treatise, Calvin appealed to the tradition of the Old Testament and stated that cap- 
ital punishment was the correct penalty for the denial of the Trinity, a rejection that 
undermined the foundations of Christian religion and society. A response to this was 
given by the anonymous De haereticis an sint persequendi (‘Should Heretics be 
Persecuted?’), printed in Basel in 1554. Written by Castellio with the cooperation of 
Curione, the book comprised the first theoretical defence of freedom of conscience in 
religious matters. Soon after, Curione published De amplitudine beati regni Dei (‘On the 
amplitude of God’s Kingdon’), a treatise in which Calvin's doctrine of a ‘strict’ double 
predestination was rejected in favour of a conception of Christian faith that emphasized 
the ‘Erasmiar idea of God’s boundless mercy and the doctrine of universal salvation. 

Curione fostered the concept of a ‘most sweet predestination’ (‘dolcissima predes- 
tinazione’; Biasiori 2015, 87-96; Schreier 2011, 230). This view was first expressed in 
the booklet Beneficio di Christo (‘Benefice of Christ} Venice, 1543), ‘the Italian 
Reformation’s best-seller, which merged the esoteric teaching of the Spaniard alumb- 
rado Juan de Valdés, with passages from Calvin's Institutio (Firpo 2011, 106 ff.). The 
Beneficio tended to underline the positive side of predestination, insisting on the gifts 
of God’s mercy and on the regeneration of the soul enabled by a justification by faith 
alone, instead of focusing on the despairing perspective of reprobation. In subse- 
quent years, both Calvin and his successor, Théodore de Béze, sternly defended the 
orthodox Calvinist doctrine of predestination. In opposition to Castellio and the 
other supporters of human free will, they argued that only God is completely free and 
that discussing his inscrutable decrees, even those regarding the damnation of the 
reprobati, would unavoidably lead to blasphemy (see, for instance, Calvin 1557; 1558). 


A REFORMER AND HIS CRITICS 


Calvin's critics saw his intolerance toward opponents, whom he considered to have 
fallen into heresy, as a contradiction within the Genevan Reformer’s thought. As 
Castellio argued, the defence of freedom of conscience was indeed one of the basic 
themes of a number of Calvin's writings (Salvadori 2010). In Calvin's view, however, the 
freedom of a Christian’s soul from external bonds was tied up with the Truth expressed 
by God’s Word in the Bible. The task of pastors was to preach the Word and to defend its 
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purity against the stubborn and dangerous reduction of the fundamentalia fidei made by 
the ‘heretics. Tolerance had its limit in the pertinacious errors of those who dared to 
question the Sacred Scriptures and the foundations of true religion, undermining the 
unity of the Christian community with their theological subtleties and ‘unholy freedom 
of doubt’ (Gordon 2009, 229). In his handwritten Contra libellum Calvini (‘Against 
Calvin’s Booklet’), then printed in the Netherlands in 1612, Castellio criticized Calvin's 
legitimation of the punishment of the heretic, arguing on the contrary that it is 
impossible to certainly distinguish Truth from error and that, anyhow, the use of 
violence is unacceptable (“To kill a man does not mean to protect a doctrine, it means to 
killa man). 

The bold interpretations of the Bible supported by rationalist philologists such as 
Castellio, who denied the inspiration of the Song of Songs (Engammare 1993), as well as 
those of the followers of a sceptical methodology of doubt (ars dubitandi) or of an 
anomic spiritualism were, according to Calvin, an insult to God’s glory and a danger for 
the establishment of the magisterial Reformation. Nevertheless, the heated discussions 
with the ‘Servetus’ party, as well as with the anti-trinitarians and the Italian spirituali 
who supported Nicodemism, forced Calvin to reconsider the main points of his 
theology as he tried to clarify them (Benoit 1966). The debate with Lelio Sozzini, for 
instance, was of momentous importance in the definition of Calvins position on the 
resurrection of human body, while the controversy with Giorgio Biandrata, Matteo, 
Gribaldi Mofa, Francesco Stancaro, Nicola Gallo, Giovanni Paolo Alciati, and Valentino 
Gentile (1555-66) contributed to the definition of his doctrine of Trinity, whose 
scriptural foundation was reaffirmed by Calvin in the last edition of the Institutio (1559). 
In this book, Calvin asserted the common divine essence of Father and Son. A few years 
later, he confirmed his view in the Responsum...ad refutandum Stancari errorem 
(‘Response...and confutation of Stancaro’s mistakes} 1561) and in the Brevis admonitio 
ad fratres Polonos ne tres sibi deos fabricent (‘Short Admonition to the Polish Brothers, so 
that they do not build to themselves three Gods; 1563), printed along with the Dialogus 
de utraque in Christo natura (‘Dialogue on the double nature of Christ’) by Vermigli 
(Doyle 2009; Ellis 2012; Vermigli 1581). 

Calvin consistently emphasized the sufficiency of the scriptural principle in his 
polemics against Italian anti-trinitarians and the former followers of Juan de Valdés, for 
whom scriptural interpretation relied on ‘the inner illumination of the spirit as a more 
authoritative source of truth than the “feeble candle” of biblical revelation’ (Firpo 2015, 
195). As has been pointed out, in this view ‘the individual conscience supplanted 
orthodoxy in the definition of the content of faith, depriving it ofits value and authority’ 
(Felici 2010, 81). Instead, according to Calvin, ‘the Scriptures are the means by 
which God speaks to the church’ The work of the Holy Spirit is needed to benefit from 
them. Nevertheless, scriptures, since their origins, ‘are inspired and therefore’ not only 
‘authoritative’ but also ‘without contradiction’ (Fesko 2013, 437; Thompson 2004; 
Steinmetz 2006). 
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CALVIN AND ITALIAN EXILES: A HISTORY 
OF WELCOME AND PREJUDICE 


Calvin's diffidence toward the Italian ‘spirits’ is well known to historians. From the early 
1540s onwards, Calvinism penetrated the Italian peninsula and prospered in important 
Italian cities (Lucca, Modena, Siena, Venezia) and courts (Ferrara, Torino), spreading 
also to the Kingdom of Naples (Caponetto 1999). Furthermore, some of the most 
cultured, wealthy, and influential members of the Italian diaspora, such as the marquis 
Caracciolo, the former Benedictine Celso Martinengo, the Sienese Lattanzio Ragnoni, 
and the theologian Girolamo Zanchi actively supported the Genevan reform and made 
a significant contribution not only to the diffusion of Calvinism in their native countries, 
but also to its internal consolidation (Galiffe 1881). Nevertheless, Calvin's overall opinion 
of Italians remained negative. His prejudice and mistrust were due to the idea that the 
‘poison’ of the Roman Church, identified by Calvin with the Antichrist, which had 
usurped the Holy See and contaminated the original purity of the Christian religion, 
had infected and corrupted the minds of the inhabitants of the peninsula (Felici 2007; 
Solfaroli Camillocci 2011). Even those refugees religionis causa who had rejected 
Catholicism and had fled from Italy in order to join the Reformation, were, according to 
Calvin, marked and influenced in thought and belief by their former religious life and 
cultural background. During the controversies of the 1550s against Nicodemites and 
anti-trinitarians, the Genevan Reformer explicitly expressed his convictions about 
Italians, stigmatizing their inordinate and ‘individualistic subjectivisn’ (Cantimori 1992, 
129), their subtle rationalism, and their reluctance to submit to the disciplinary authority 
of church institutions (Kingdon 2007; Turchetti 2007). 

Yet, the myth of Geneva as Cité de refuge emerged from the propagandistic activity of 
the first Italian exiles, and was later to spread throughout all of Europe. At least in the 
beginning, this process was more the outcome of an ‘exogenous realization than the 
product of a strategy elaborated by Calvin and his closer fellows (Solfaroli 
Camillocci 2000, 176). One of its main progenitors was the future leader of European 
religious radicalism, Bernardino Ochino da Siena. A renowned preacher and the former 
vicar-general of the newly founded Order of the Capuchins, Ochino has been considered 
in Italy a sort of ‘Savonarola of the Cinquecento (Bainton 1951, 148). From 1535 to 1542, 
his highly effective and influential sermons, delivered from the pulpits of the main 
Italian cities, contributed to the diffusion in Italy of an inner spirituality founded on the 
principle of justification by faith alone. Both the content of his preaching and his links to 
the Valdesian circle of Naples and the heterodox movement of the spirituali, whose 
members were readers of Calvin's Institutio, placed him at odds with the conservative 
party within the Papal Curia and aroused the suspicion of the emerging Roman 
Inquisition. Thus, in August 1542, Ochino abandoned Italy, fleeing to Geneva along with 
another famous preacher, the Regular Canonic Pietro Martire Vermigli (Benrath 1876; 
Bainton 1940; Nicolini 1959; Camaioni 2018b). 
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Ochino’ settling in Geneva in the late summer of 1542 was ‘a great coup for Calvinism 
(Kingdon 2007, 558). Preaching to the people, Calvin commended him and Vermigli to 
his fellow citizens. As a result, the Council assured its protection and allowed Ochino ‘to 
publicly preach the Word of God in the Italian tongue; ‘as often as he likes’ (Registres du 
Conseil de Genéve, 23 Oct. 1542; CO, XI, n. 431).’ As Calvin expounded in letters to Pierre 
Viret, he considered Ochino a ‘precious recruit for the realm of Christ’ and hoped he 
could learn French in order to actively cooperate in the establishment of the Reformation 
in Geneva, where a few months earlier new and strict Ecclesiastical Ordinances had 
been adopted: “We have here - he wrote - a fugitive Italian, an old man of venerable 
appearance. He was greatly respected in his own country. (...) If he can learn the 
language, he will, I hope, be of great service to us’ (trans. in Benrath 1876, 149). 

Ochino appreciated Calvins public support and the kind welcome he received in 
Geneva, and soon returned the favour. As a former Capuchin and Catholic reformer 
who had struggled for the renewal of the Franciscan Order and the Roman Church, he 
had been strongly impressed by Geneva’ religious life and by the outcomes of the 
recently enacted social revolution. As has been noted, ‘Calvinism seemed to him the 
most valid imitation of Christ’ (Williams 1992, 830). Thus, in his first volume of sermons, 
written after his exile and published in October 1542 by one of the publishers of Calvin's 
writings, Jean Girard (Rozzo and Seidel Menchi 1990; Brandt 1992), Ochino included an 
enthusiastic depiction of Geneva and its astonishing achievements in the regulation of 
religion and morality (Ochino 1542b, n. 10). Comparing Geneva to ‘the early Church, 
Ochino vividly portrayed an ideal picture of daily public life in the city reformed by 
Calvin, underlining not only the freedom of preaching and the perfect organization of 
religious services and teaching, but also the absolute absence of ‘cursing and swearing, 
unchastity, sacrilege, adultery, and impure lives, bawds and harlots; of ‘simony, murder 
or party spirit’ all of which were replaced by ‘peace and charity’ (cited in Benrath 1876, 
148-149). It was to this text that Calvin probably referred in a letter sent to Viret in 
October 1542, where he reported that Ochino had written ‘a volume of sermons, in 
which, at the end, he openly and without any doubt declare himself to be one of us’ (CO, 
XI, n. 431). 

A similar praise of the Genevan Reformation was expressed by the Italian exile in a 
letter to an unidentified recipient, a copy of which was found by the Roman inquisitors, 
along with writings by Luther and other reformers, in the library of the bishop of 
Bergamo, Vittore Soranzo (Firpo and Pagano 2004, II, pp. 562-568). Opposing Geneva 
to the alleged depravity of the Roman Church, Ochino reaffirmed in other writings his 
view of Geneva as the place where ‘a true and not imaginary Christ’ could be found, ‘the 
pure evangelical doctrine’ was preached and God was worshipped ‘according to the 
“rule” of the Gospel’ (Ochino 1543b, f. [A6]v; 15.43, 25-26). 


* CO = Joannis Calvini opera quae supersunt omnia, edited by Edouard Cunitz, Johann-Wilhelm 
Baum, and Eduard Wilhelm Reuss, 58 vols., 59 to. (‘Corpus Reformatorum, XXIX-LXXXVII) 
(Brunsvigae: C. A. Schwetschke, 1873-1900): XI, XII, XV, XXXI. 
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Shortly after his arrival in Geneva, the former Capuchin composed also the Imagine 
di Antechristo (‘Image of Antichrist’), a defamatory booklet containing a sharp attack 
against the papal institution and the Catholic Church (Ochino 1542a; 1985, 147-152; 
see Rotondo 2008b). Its sardonic, apocalyptic, and stinging style, which influenced 
Calvin as well, assured the work’s success. Reprinted in Italian and soon translated 
into French, German, and Spanish, the Imagine di Antechristo would become one of 
the most popular anti-roman booklets of the sixteenth century (Ochino 15442; 1545b-c; 
1550b-c; 1555; 1557). The first Genevan Prediche were reprinted and translated into 
other languages, too (Ochino 1545; 1550a, 1562). In this way, Ochino’s mythologizing 
depiction of Geneva circulated throughout the continent in the following years, con- 
tributing to the representation of the Calvinist Reformation as a model of Christian 
discipline and evangelical life, which at that time became fixed in the collective 
European imagination. 


BETWEEN CALVIN AND THE 
RADICAL ERASMUS 


During his Genevan period, Ochino published at least seven volumes of Sermons, along 
with some controversial writings and two propagandistic letters addressed to the 
councils of the Italian cities of Siena and Venice. He left the town probably during the 
summer of 1545. The reasons for his choice are not clear, but probably his departure 
didn’t depended on conflicts with Calvin, who wrote for him two letters of 
recommendation. It is anyhow remarkable that Ochino moved to Basel, where he 
attended Castellio and Curione, settling eventually in Augsburg. After a period in 
England, in 1553 he come back to Geneva, where he arrived in the aftermath of Servetus’ 
execution. The next year Jean Girard published the first edition of his Apologi, a 
collection of ironic anti-Roman anecdotes and short stories, which gained high 
appreciation in the Reformation world and received several reprints and translations 
over the years (Ochino 1554; 2012). 

These books, which played a key role in the development of Calvinist communities in 
the Italian peninsula, display ‘strong parallels’ and doctrinal affinities with Calvin's 
thought, but also, as has been noted, a ‘significant difference over reprobation’ 
(Muller 2000, 226 n. 47; Williams 1959, 56-62). Indeed, Ochinoss insistence on the 
powerlessness of human actions to ensure justification, on the doctrine of salvation of 
the elect through God’s grace, and on a ‘living faith’ in the beneficio di Christo (i.e. the 
sacrifice of Christ on the Cross) was consistent with Calvins theology. The Italian 
preacher’s interest, however, ‘is centred almost entirely on the concept of election to 
salvation....In this respect he tends to differ from Calvin, for Calvin ‘evinces a much 
greater interest in the positive rejection of some men by God than does Ochino’ 
(Muller 2000, 57; see Baschera 2005). 
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At the core of Ochino’s ‘brand of impassioned, semi-mystical piety’, was the enthu- 
siastic exaltation of God’s boundless misericordia: an approach that, in some respects, 
resembled the ‘Erasmian’ tradition, represented within the Swiss churches by 
humanists and theologians such as Theodor Bibliander, who had an anti-Calvinist 
inclination (Taplin 2007, 335 ff.). According to Ochino, the faithful should never 
despair of God’s infinite bounty and mercy, which are much greater than all human 
sins, even the sin against the Holy Spirit. ‘In fact, mercy is by far greater than all of the 
wickedness of sinners, he wrote later in his last work, the Dialogi XXX, finally detach- 
ing himself explicitly from Calvins predestinarian agostinism. For this reason, he 
argued, no violence should be used against the heretics and those who erred in faith 
points: “We should not set limits in His [God’s] mercy...or presume to know the 
time in which it will come to our aid’ (Ochino 1563, I: 396, II: 386-387; Cantimori1992, 
253; Firpo 2001). 

It is worth noting that this view already pervaded Ochino’ earlier exegesis of Psalm 41 
(42): 8 (‘Abyssus abyssum invocat, ‘Abyss calls to Abyss’), where the abyss of human 
sinfulness does not call to another abyss of perdition, as stated by the traditional 
interpretation, but to the deeper abyss of God’s mercy, which promises to rescue man 
from his misery (Ochino 1541, n. 10; 1550a, n. 10). This exegesis, which the Italian 
proposed in both his Italian and Genevan writings, integrated the Augustinian reading 
of the passage—adopted by Calvin himself (CO, XXXI: co. 431; Muller 2000, 85-91)— 
with the Erasmian ‘teologia del cielo aperto (‘theology of the open sky’). In his treatise 
on De immensa Dei misericordia (Basel, 1524), Erasmus had postulated the ideas of 
universal salvation and of human divinization by virtue of the faith in God’s boundless 
mercy and love. Ochino and other Italians resumed and reworked these concepts, trying 
to harmonize them with the Protestant principles of sola fide and predestination (Seidel 
Menchi 1990”). As a result, the problem of salvation was addressed by developing a 
spiritual and subjectivist concept of the ideal Christian life based on the conviction that, 
through God’s mercy and the divine gift of a ‘living faith, everybody could reach the 
inner certainty of election (certitudo salutis). 

Erasmus’ main source for his argument on divine misericordia and universal salvation 
was Origen, whose influence upon Italian spirituali and radicals was to be profound 
(Felici 2012; Terracciano 2012). This reliance on the theology and the hermeneutical 
methods of the Alexandrine Father betrays another significant difference between the 
Italian radicals and the Genevan reformers. With the exception of Bucer and Zwingli, 
the leaders of the German and Swiss Reformations were harsh critics of Origen 
(Backus 1997). Calvin, who kept Chrysostom in high esteem for his ‘avowed 
commitment to the “literal” or “historical” sense’ of the biblical text, repeatedly 
deprecated Origen’s inclination to allegorization (Thompson 2004, 63). Despising 
allegories as arbitrary and fictive, in his Commentary on Genesis Calvin exhorted his 
readers to reject ‘the allegories of Origen, and of others like him, which Satan...has 
endeavoured to introduce into the Church, for the purpose of rendering the doctrine of 
Scripture ambiguous and destitute of all certainty and firmness’ (cited in Zachman 2006, 
15; see De Boer 2004, 19-23; Steinmetz 2010, 262-275). 
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Calvins opinion was later reaffirmed, among others, by Théodore de Béze (cf. 
Béze 1962, 229). On the contrary, it did not influence the biblical hermeneutic of the 
Italian radicals, who continued to show appreciation for Origen’s Neoplatonic views and 
to follow his allegorical explanation of specific passages of the scriptures. Consider, for 
instance, the case of Galatians 4:21-24, the locus classicus ‘for the justification of 
allegorical exegesis due to the ‘Pauline identification of Sarah and Hagar as an allegory 
of the two covenants, law and gospel’ (Muller 2000, 145; see also Steinmetz 1990; 
Thompson 1992). In his Espositione on the Letter to the Galatians, for example, Ochino 
showed adherence to this Origenist position (Ochino 1546, ff. 737-75). 


SHOWDOWN 


These features of his thought did not prevent Ochino from actively cooperating in the 
establishment of a magisterial Reformation. After leaving Geneva, he was a preacher in 
Augsburg at the time of the struggle between Charles V and the Schmalkaldic League 
(1545-1547), he participated in Cranmer’s attempt to reform the English Church (1549-1553), 
and later he guided as pastor the church of Locarnese exiles in Zurich (1555-1563) 
(Benrath 1876, chs. 6-8; Bainton 1940, chs. 5-7; Taplin 2003; Camaioni 2018a; 2018b). 
However, from the beginning, his relationship with Calvin and the other representatives 
of the new Reformed churches was friendly and yet marked by a reciprocal feeling of 
incompatibility, which the common and urgent challenge to unveil the deceptions of the 
Roman Church could only temporarily mask. Calvin soon perceived the differences 
lying behind the fragile alliance with the Italian radicals. Soon after Ochino’ arrival in 
Geneva, he subjected him to doctrinal examination in order to be sure that ‘he agrees 
with us on every particular’ (letter to Konrad Pellikan, 16 Apr. 1543, in CO, XI: n. 462). 
And a few years later, in 1546, he confided to Farel that he considered Ochino’s writings 
more useful ‘in Italian than in other languages’ (CO, XII: n. 784). Yet, formally their 
relationship remained cordial (CO, XV: n. 2355): in 1550, for instance, Calvin praised the 
former Capuchin in his Traité des scandales and Ochino reciprocated in the De coena 
Domini (1556). 

The final rupture occurred only in the late 1550s, when Ochino did not support with 
adequate vigour the Swiss position in the so-called second sacramental dispute sparked 
in 1552 by the Lutheran pastor Joachim Westphal (Campi 1992). Later, in his last 
unauthorized writings, the Laberinti del libero arbitrio (1561) and the Dialogi XXX (1563), 
Ochino revealed his heresy, fostering, according to his detractors, a radical spiritualism 
nurtured by adiaphorism, anti-predestinationism and anti-trinitarianism (Ochino 2004; 
Taplin 2003, 111-169). 

In the same years, the Genevan reformers pronounced the ‘final sentence’ on 
Valdesianism, condemning the French and Flemish translations of Juan de Valdés’ 
Cento e dieci divine considerazioni (printed respectively in 1563 in Lyon by the Breton 
Huguenot Claude de Kerquefinen and in 1565 in Emden by the Pastor of the local 
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Reformed church, Adrien Gorin). In the decree of condemnation issued in 1566 by the 
venerable Company of Pastors, the Genevan theologians explicitly named Ochino, who 
had died in 1564 among the Moravian Anabaptists after being expelled from Zurich, as 
the paradigmatic example of the ‘damages’ provoked by the ‘subjective and spiritualistic 
tendency’ associated with Valdesianism (Benrath 1876, 165; Van den Brink 1969, 112-113; 
Firpo 2015, 197). Conversely, in 1568, the anti-trinitarians listed the Italian preacher 
alongside Origen, Erasmus, Servetus, and Valdés as the modern ‘heroes’ of the true 
religion, wrongly blamed and persecuted by Calvin (Biandrata 1568, ff. E ir-E iiv). From 
this moment until the historiographical rehabilitation advocated by Pierre Bayle at the 
end of the seventeenth century, Ochino’s name underwent a damnatio memoriae within 
both Catholic and Protestant churches (Sher Tinsley 2001, 272-284). Calvinist bitterness 
against the first pastor of the Italian church in Geneva would last a long time. The shared 
glorious struggle against the oppression of the Roman Antichrist appeared to have been 
forgotten. In the confessional age there was no more space—even in Geneva, especially 
in Geneva—for Christians without a church. 
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CALVIN, SHAKESPEARE, 
AND SUSPENSE 


CLAIRE MCEACHERN 


Like a demigod here I sit in the sky 
And wretched fools’ secrets heedfully oereye. 


—Love’s Labour's Lost 4.3.74-76 


CALVIN and Shakespeare make for an ungainly pair. Reputation and formal practices 
divide them. ‘Calvinism is a word that can cause us to brace ourselves. Predestined sal- 
vation and human depravity—to cite Calvinism’s most notorious associations—portend 
limits, subjection, and the foreclosure of human agential possibility. The injunction to 
seek out one’s salvation ‘with fear and trembling’ and the caveat that the human capacity 
to know is fraught with fallen reason suggest that whatever Calvin giveth—scant to 
begin with—Calvin also taketh away. Early modern Englishmen were fully aware of the 
sobering implications of predestination. As Article 17 of the Elizabethan Articles of 
Religion warned, such matters were best left to experts or avoided altogether: ‘for curi- 
ous and carnal persons, lacking the spirit of Christ, to have continually before their eyes 
the sentence of God’s predestination, is a most dangerous downfall, whereby the Devil 
may thrust them either into desperation, or into a recklessness of most unclean living, 
no less perilous than desperation (Bray 1994, 295). 

Shakespeare's works, by contrast, tend to come served up with ‘cakes and ale’ leaven- 
ing the sombre with the smiling (TN 2.3.15). Contemporary epithets such as ‘gentle’ 
suggest Shakespeare's associations savoured more of forgiveness than ferocity. The char- 
acters of Malvolio in Twelfth Night or Angelo in Measure for Measure hint that 
Shakespeare may have viewed the killjoys of Reformed religion with the same scepticism 
with which the latter viewed the professional theatre. Reformation anti-theatrical 
writers objected to play-going on many of the same grounds that they objected to 


* All Shakespeare citations are to the Complete Pelican Shakespeare (Orgel and Braunmuller 2002). 
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Catholicism, such as the commitment to allegedly idolatrous representations. Scholars 
thus generally locate Shakespeares debt to Reformation hermeneutics in the plays’ 
disavowals of representational power, such as we find in epilogues. In recent decades, 
speculation about Shakespeare’s own confessional preference has tended more towards 
a Catholic affiliation, and some scholars have argued that the Tudor-Stuart theatre itself 
harboured the sacred presence of prohibited Catholic ritual. 

Insofar as Calvin’s thought has been found pertinent to Shakespeare's, then, it is 
usually in its thematic contribution to the tragedies. For instance, in the way the 
conscience-wracked character of Hamlet exhibits the Protestant markers of self- 
scepticism and tortuous interiority; or in the emphasis on human depravity in a play 
like King Lear; or the way in which Macbeth engages the psychic costs of reprobacy. 
Hamlet’s acknowledgement that ‘there is special providence in the fall of a sparrow’ 
echoes Calvin’s own language in the Institutes of Christian Religion (and his, in turn, 
Matt. 10:29), but it is hard to know how to weight such a comforting sentiment in a 
play so dedicated to exploring the many ways in which superior forces seem to frustrate 
rather than foster human potential and particularity (Hamlet 5.2.197-198; 
Calvin 1960, I.xvi.ii, 173). 

Tending to the soul and play-watching also seem far afield from each other as formal 
practices. We associate Protestantism with introspection, self-examination, solitude, 
and literacy, and the professional theatre with public, communal experience and 
spectacle. Undoubtedly soteriological piety was a less isolated and anxiety-provoking 
practice than we usually render it, and play-going may have been less jolly and 
Bakhtinian than the notion of shared recreation suggests. (Salvation seekers were urged 
to compare notes with other salvation seekers, and it is perfectly possible to watch a play 
and wonder what everyone else finds so entertaining.) Nevertheless, we generally 
consider play-going to be a practice of communal pleasure, and early modern 
Protestantism a solitary trial of anxiety and self-doubt. These respective caricatures 
undoubtedly owe something to each thinker’s fortunes in the centuries since their 
original moments. Shakespeare has gone on to become a patron saint of secular 
humanism and box office draw, whereas Calvins legacy tends to be cited to explain 
things like ‘puritan’ attitudes towards sexuality, particularly in American culture. 

For all of the above reasons, then, Shakespeare and Calvin comprise a counterintui- 
tive couple. This chapter will nonetheless make the case for contact on the grounds of a 
fundamental kinship, both affective and technological, between the experiences of 
soteriology and early modern play-watching. It is a kinship rooted in their common 
debt to suspense, understood both in the sense of narrative anticipation—as in a ‘sus- 
penseful’ story—and also as the corollary act that attends anticipation: the provisional 
mental investment in a hypothetical proposition usually described, at least in the theat- 
rical context, in Coleridge’s (anachronistic) phrase, ‘the willing suspension of disbelief’ 
(Coleridge 1985, 314). The first is the wait to know how events will declare; the second, 
the act of holding multiple possibilities in mind during that wait. My argument rests on 
the observation that Calvinist predestination is, among other things, a paradigmatic 
structure of dramatic irony: God has determined our futures, which will be only fully 
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revealed to us at the dénouement of death. The search to discover what that ending 
might be informs the affective experiences both of English Protestant experimentalism 
and Shakespeare's plays. Between them, I will argue, Calvin and Shakespeare—with an 
assist from that English mediator of Calvins thought, William Perkins—renovate the 
structure of literary suspense. Thus it is in the relation of suspense to suspension—of 
anticipation to possibility—that we can best trace the affiliation of these two thinkers. 


* 


It is not difficult to imagine what dramatic irony might have to do with Shakespeare's 
plays. The condition of advantageous knowledge that an observer of a situation enjoys 
with respect to the less witting participants in that situation, and the consequent wait for 
the latter to discover that information, while not unique to theatre, is (as the term itself 
suggests) fundamental to it.? The epistemological discrepancy between audience and 
characters produces a range of emotion in the former: gleeful anticipation; frustration; 
dread, for instance. The viewer's desire that a character come to know what we do can 
cause us to laugh, or the silent longing to breach the fourth wall from our side in order to 
warn a character of danger. Without question, literary suspense comes in different 
forms. The suspense of a detective novel in which the reader has just enough informa- 
tion to puzzle out a solution may differ from a ‘cliff-hanger’ narrative where the observer 
is as dependent as the characters are on the unfurling of events. Some audiences, by con- 
trast, are fully informed; scholars argue that those of Oedipus Tyrannus (and Seneca’s 
Oedipus) would have been familiar with the heros story, and thus the experience of 
watching either play was simply a matter of waiting for the hero’s state of knowledge 
concerning his past deeds to catch up to the audience’s. So too the adult audiences of the 
medieval cycle plays based on scriptural subjects may have experienced their annual 
performance as a ritual re-enactment of well-known stories rather than a revelation. 
The cognitive status provided to the audience by Shakespeare's plays can fall any- 
where between ignorance and omniscience. Even for a novice viewer, for instance, the 
signals of genre (among other cues) can mitigate the suspense that attends the question 
whether a story will end well or badly, however much the particulars of a given solution 
remain to be discovered. There is, famously, only one play with a surprise ending (The 
Winter’s Tale, where Hermione’s survival belies the reported sighting of her ghost). 
Some plays do deploy late-breaking plot-twists (the providential extra head in Measure 
for Measure). On the other hand, it is a curious fact that even when we are familiar with 
the specifics of a play’s outcome the desire for the disclosure to characters of privileged 
information—that Juliet isn't really dead; that Ophelia is; the travels of a handkerchief in 
Othello—can press upon us unbearably, so much so that we can at times forget that we 
are watching a merely fictional representation. Even in a play where we suspect what 
direction events will take, it can still feel to us like something—even if it is only the pro- 


> The term ‘dramatic irony’ is first coined by Bishop Connop Thirlwell in 1833, in an essay titled ‘On 
the irony of Sophocles, where he lists it as a type of a variety of ironies—verbal, dialectic, practical, 
judicial—to be found in a range of experiences. See ‘On the Irony of Sophocles, The Philological Museum, 
Vol. 2 (Cambridge: Deightons, 1833), 483-537; 490-491. 
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tagonist’s attainment of a kind of existential dignity—depends on them discovering 
what we know of them. 

The description of Calvin's thought in these terms, by contrast, might do with some 
substantiating. One obvious place to be begin with is the ubiquity of the metaphor of 
the ‘theatre of the world’ in early modern religious thought. Calvin himself wrote ‘it 
becomes man seriously to employ his eyes in considering the works of God, since a 
place has been assigned to him in this most glorious theatre that he may be a spectator 
of them (Calvin 1960, I.v.viii, 61). In a similar vein, neo-stoic Justus Lipsius asks, in his 
De Constantia, “Tell me, in beholding a tragedy, will it stomach thee to see Atreus or 
Thebes in the first or second act walking in state and majesty upon the scene? To see 
them reign, threat and command? I think not, knowing their prosperity to be of small 
continuance. In this Tragedy of the World, why art not thou so favourable towards 
God, as to a poor poet?... Remember this is but the first act’ (Lipsius 1585, 49). In 
England, the Theatre of God’s Judgments was the title of Thomas Beard’s homiletic com- 
pendium of providential exempla in which the world’s wicked gratifyingly and regu- 
larly meet with ‘evident and markable destruction (Beard 1597, Sig. B3v). Such uses of 
the trope draw on the theatre's identity as a place of a powerful observation both pano- 
ramic and pan-chronic in nature. 

Of course, the burden of the theatricum mundi metaphor in Protestant thought was 
not necessarily that a human audience was as omniscient as the Author of the script; the 
point was more that the theatre of the world supplied object lessons in divine instruction 
for human consumption; watching God’s drama unfold was a means to study His 
purposes. It was thus primarily a homiletic experience. In fact, for Francis Bacon, ‘men 
must know, that in this theatre of man’s life, it is reserved only for God and angels to be 
lookers-on’ (Bacon 1974, II.xx.8). 

Bacon's sense of the exclusively celestial advantage of the world’s theatre audience 
recalls Calvin’s notorious emphasis on the limits of human reason to compass perfect 
knowledge. The Institutes abounds with caveats about ‘presumptuous curiosity, the 
labyrinthine quality of the human mind, and the inadequacy of our senses as 
instruments of information gathering. Calvin takes care to delineate proper objects of 
human inquiry (God’s works, referred to the Word) from improper ones (‘His 
incomprehensible essence’), in a manner that underscores the difficulty of isolating 
what constitutes a feasible and laudable object of human investigation (e.g. where do 
God's works leave off and his incomprehensible essence begin?). To seek after forbidden 
knowledge is presumptuous, or worse: ‘those who seek to know more than God has 
revealed are crazy. Therefor let us be pleased with instructed ignorance rather than with 
the intemperate and inquisitive intoxication of wanting to know more than God allows’ 
(Calvin 1997, 123). He recommends inquiry be undertaken in the spirit of humility and 
for the purpose of praise and warns against over-crediting our own conclusions this side 
of heaven. Here is the emphasis on human imperfection for which Calvin is renowned. 
Yet when it comes to an understanding of the audience's position, Calvin is also in some 
respects somewhat less restrictive (if more pessimistic) than Bacon: ‘the greater part of 
mankind, enslaved by error, walk blindfold in this glorious theatre’; ‘the brightest 
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manifestation of divine glory finds not one genuine spectator among a hundred’ 
(Calvin 1960, I.v.vii, 57). For Calvin, human spectatorship is possible, however rare. 

Religious instances of the theatricum mundi metaphor provide a corrective to the way 
in which meta-theatrical language in Shakespeare's plays has been interpreted. Leaning 
on statements such as Jacques; in As You Like It—‘all the world’s a stage, and all the men 
and women merely players’ (AYLI, 2.7.138-139)—literary critics typically read the 
metaphor as Shakespeare’s suggestion of the playful and improvisational nature of 
human identity: acting as freedom. Comments such as Berowne’s (cited in the epigraph) 
or Puck’s ‘Lord what fools these mortals be (MSND, 3.2.121) become indices that the 
bird's-eye view upon human affairs gifts the viewer with a meta-theatrical, meta-critical, 
and metaphysical purchase upon them which allows him or her to exempt himself from 
the fray under representation, and to view identity as a playful construct and site of 
agency. However, the connotations of the religious usage of the image of the world-as- 
theatre were far otherwise. They emphasized less the entertaining than the didactic 
experience of spectatorship, the subjection of the player to his assigned script, and 
always the omniscience and omnipotence of the theatre’s chief spectator—who was also 
the Author—relative to the players: (To a theologian, the most important word in 
Jacques’ speech is ‘merely’) That is, as Bacon’s emphasis on the celestial audience 
indicates, in ‘the theatre of man’s life; mankind is less an observer than the observed, 
more actor than audience—with the exception that, unlike a professional actor, a human 
being in God's theatre is not fully apprised of the story’s outcome. Just to take the most 
personal instance: while a faithful observer might well trust that the entire arc of the 
providential story will end in the Last Judgement, the particulars of a given individual's 
eternal fate—salvation or damnation—was not fully determinable in this world. That is 
where perseverance comes into play—perseverance being in part an ability to withstand 
suspense. For Calvin, while ‘the certainty of the result [i.e. of one’s predestined ending] 
remains not dubious or suspended; nonetheless, ‘on those on whom God makes the 
covenant, he does not immediately bestow the spirit of regeneration, by whose power 
they persevere in the covenant even to the end’ (Calvin 1960, I.XXI.vii, 209). 

My object in drawing attention to the shared presence of the theatre metaphor in both 
drama and dogma is not to emphasize their common attention to human insufficiency. 
This would be only to recapitulate the tragic inflection of the Calvin-Shakespeare con- 
nection. Instead, I would pursue a species of alliance indebted to some subtly utopian 
potentials in Calvin's thought, fostered by their absorption and elaboration by English 
thinkers. In particular, I would like to draw attention to the theatre metaphor’s import 
for the experience of suspense, and hence imaginative possibility, on the part of even the 
most observant audience member—that is, the experience of expectation. For as much 
Calvin emphasizes the abjection of the audience at God’s spectacle, he also encourages 
the work of anticipation. For instance, the goal of seeking after knowledge of God is that 
‘we ought to be...aroused and elevated to the hope of future life. So too the apparent 
impression of God’s ‘leaving many crimes unpunished’ in the world ‘only proves that 
there is a judgment in reserve, when the punishment now delayed shall be inflicted’ 
(Calvin 1960, I.v.7, 60; italics mine). Ultimately, for Calvin, the many discomfiting 
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sensory evidences of injustice in our world—the prosperity of the wicked, or the sufferings 
of the virtuous—are simply promissory notes for the righting of wrongs in the world to 
come: ‘Observing that the manifestations which the Lord gives both of his mercy and his 
severity are only begun and incomplete, we ought to infer that these are doubtless only a 
prelude to higher manifestations, of which the full display is reserved for another 
state... that there will be a future life in which iniquity shall receive its punishment and 
righteousness its reward’ (Calvin 1960, I.v.10, 62). It is out of this dual emphasis on future 
hope despite present insufficiency that the logic of Reformation suspense is forged. 


* 


Perhaps nowhere is the anticipatory activity of inferring future outcomes more pressing 
than in the domain of personal salvation. Predestination is hardly an exclusive property 
of Protestant theology, let alone Calvin’s. What distinguishes the latter’s version, how- 
ever, is the injunction that even if salvation is not ours to engineer, or ascertain beyond a 
doubt, an individual’s ‘assurance of it is within reach. As R. T. Kendall has shown, Calvin 
also allowed for—even exhorted—inquiry into the one domain of supernatural know- 
ledge that was proper to the person, namely, the quality of one’s prospective afterlife. For 
as salvation was determined, so it was discoverable. 

From the introduction of Calvin’s work into England in the early years of the 
Reformation, English thinkers grappled with the problem of how a person might 
discover his future salvific state. The effort found fullest expression in the writings of 
William Perkins, who, expounding on the practical syllogism of Theodore Beza—‘all 
who have the effects have faith; but I have the effects, therefore...I have faith —arrived 
at the semi-heartening proposition that the chief proof of salvation was the desire to 
search one’s life for evidence of it: ‘It is a grace peculiar to the man Elect to try himself 
whether he be in the estate of grace or not’ (Kendall 1979, 33). The premise of Puritan 
experimental piety is that if we cannot determine our eternal fate, or even decisively 
confirm its particularities in this world, we can at least work to discover it. The quest for 
assurance rendered Protestantism an intensely suspenseful experience. Unlike, for 
instance, Catholicism, in which a person could attempt to track the balance of works 
and demerits in advance of death in order to at least estimate an afterlife location, 
Protestantism reserved dénouement until after death, assigning suspense to the work of 
experimental discovery during one’s lifetime and dénouement upon death. The 
elimination of Purgatory further increased the stakes of disclosure. 

The publication of Perkins’ works was an industry unto itself and spawned numerous 
redactions, imitations, and spin-offs. His first soteriological text, A Treatise Tending unto 
A Declaration whether a man be in the estate of damnation or in the estate of grace 
appeared in 1589 and was followed in rapid succession throughout the 1590s by 
elaborations on this theme. Perkins’ thought presents a theoretical and theological 
working-through of the necessity and possibility of the search for assurance. But it is 
also extremely practical. He outlines what we might in other contexts call a scientific 
approach. He provides charts, checklists, and descriptions of the physiological, 
cognitive, and affective symptoms of salvation. The experimental protocol of the ordo 
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salutis—election, calling, justification, adoption, sanctification, and glorification— 
provided a plot and a telos of sorts. Perkins sketches out how to build conjectures about 
an eternal outcome from the evidence of thoughts and feelings, in order to predict the 
quality of one’s afterlife. 

The objective of Puritan piety was, in effect, the discovery of the ending of one’s own 
story. The search for assurance was for a rule or pattern by which to predict one’s 
prospects. Unlike the work of scientific experiment that it at times resembles, the 
process of soteriological experiment is not, strictly speaking, a case of probing the 
relations of cause and effect. Predicting salvation is thus less a matter of predicting 
which way the cards might yet fall—i.e. identifying a trend that may likely result in an 
as-yet-undetermined outcome—than detecting a pattern that one hopes will extend 
onward into the unobservable future. (It is the difference between predicting the toss of 
a coin and guessing what's in a present.) 

That said, Perkins’ writings do at times seem to suggest a resemblance to the 
diagnostic hermeneutic that Ian Hacking has described as midwifing modern notions of 
likelihood (predestination was nothing if not a model of statistical probability). 
According to Hacking, post-seventeenth century likelihood is one established ‘on the 
basis of what phenomena follow what with greatest frequency’ (Hacking 2006, 32). 
Hacking contrasts this form of probability with earlier models of the probable, or 
‘probity, in which outcomes are governed by the divine plot of the saeculum, that story 
beginning with Creation and concluding in the Last Judgement. For instance, Beard’s 
Theatre, cited above, displays the earlier notion of probability. Its primary identifying 
feature is the demonstration of a ‘strange and admirable order’ in the relationship 
between a given outcome and the preceding pattern that it confirms: for instance, a 
sinner who reaps the wages of sin in kind. The pre-eminent sign of God’s handiwork was 
his taste for the outcome juste, the ending that symbolically corresponded to the ethical 
trajectory of the preceding events. For instance, as in the example of the French official 
responsible for the burning of Protestant martyrs who dies of a burning sore on his toe 
that spreads throughout his body, so that ‘he that was so hot in burning poor Christians, 
was himself by a secret fire of God’s wrath as by a slow and soft fire, burned and 
consumed to death (Beard 1597, Sig. E2’). Such resonant correspondences indicate 
God's law at work in this world and serve as promissory notes for the kinds of 
comeuppances we are to expect with even greater frequency in the next. 

These two models of probability are perhaps most different in their imagination of the 
possibility of variation and its relation to a rule. For instance, in the later, more ‘scientific 
model of prediction, what may look like a fixed rule of outcomes is merely statistical 
frequency. This means an unexpected outcome is always possible, however much it 
might be statistically aberrant (that is, a life might look like it belonged either to an elect 
soul or a reprobate’s, but short of arrival in the destined afterlife, certainty as to which is 
impossible). In the pre-scientific model, by contrast, any seeming variation from the rule 
of divine law is merely a function of our own ignorance of God’s ways. Consequently, 
what may look like an exception to God’s law—e.g. a tyrant getting off scot-free—should 
be attributed to an error in our powers of perception and conjecture, as well as a lack of 
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information (a lack remediated by death alone). Hence the possibility of assurance 
notwithstanding, practical pietists duly warned that human hypotheses about divinely 
wrought outcomes were necessarily fallible. Writers such as Perkins were careful to warn 
that assurance is by no means certainty, as knowledge in and of this world is necessarily 
flawed and imperfect—to use Shakespeare's term, ‘demi-divine at best. 

We can see these competing expectations at work in the genre of Puritan writing 
knownas the deathbed account. For Puritan experimentalists the ending ofa life was the 
moment where all the conjectures of a lifetime would be confirmed or denied. (Recall 
that for both Lipsius and Beard, the most histrionic feature of the theatre—that which 
defined it as theatre—was the opportunity it afforded to witness the ending of a story. 
For Lipsius, remembering the comeuppances of tyrants in the endings of plays is a way 
to keep faith with the ultimate trajectory of God’s own plot: ‘Remember this is but the 
first act. For Beard, similarly, the key to our ability to observe divine justice at work in 
the theatre of the world is knowledge of how its stories end: “This a man may perceive, if 
he would but marke...especially the end and issue of things, wherein the great and 
mervailous vertues of God...doe most clearly shine’ (Beard 1597, Sig. Av’).). So too 
deathbed accounts offer descriptions of the last moments of virtuous persons as 
confirmation of election. Standard features of the genre included a brief biographical 
narrative of the dying person—including such events as conversion or particularly 
harrowing spiritual struggles—followed by a detailed account of the dying person's final 
moments. The first provided the pattern or trend of an exemplary elect life; the last an 
instance of highly dramatic suspense at the very brink of the dying person's own receipt 
of confirmation. Philip Stubbes’ story of his young wifes death is an epitome of the 
species; his title, literally, says it all: 


A christal glasse for christian vvomen containing, a most excellent discourse, of the 
godly life and Christian death of Mistresse Katherine Stubs, who departed this life in 
Burton vpon Trent, in Staffordshire the 14. day of December. 1590. With a most heau- 
enly confession of the Christian faith, which shee made a little before her departure: as 
also a wonderfull combate betwixt Sathan and her soule: worthie to be imprinted in 
letters of golde, and are to be engrauen in the tables of euery Christian heart. Set downe 
word for word, as she spake it, as neere as could be gathered: by Phillip Stubbes Gent. 


Two different models of anticipation govern the fore and aft portions of a life. The 
former is governed by the logic of prediction, and the final moments were haunted by 
the prospect of the unpredictable. Ideally, of course, the conduct at the end of a life 
served to simply to confirm the exemplary pattern of grace, with its myriad prior indica- 
tions of election. Mrs Stubbes, for instance, despite suffering from ‘an extreme hot and 
burning quotidian Ague’ for the five weeks prior to her demise, was ‘miraculously’ kept 
‘in her perfect understanding, sense and memory to the last breath. .. in all her sickness, 
which was both long and grievous, she never showed any sign of discontentment, or of 
impatience, neither was there ever heard one word come out of her mouth, sounding 
either of desperation, or infidelity’ (Stubbes 1592, Sig. A3v). However, the plight of a 
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person poised at the tantalizing portal to the next world—what Stubbes herself called 
the ‘door or entrance into everlasting life’ (Stubbes 1592, Sig. Ag4v)—inevitably possessed 
a suspense all its own, especially for those gathered to witness the final moments. The 
suspense turned not only on the opportunity to observe the conduct of a person as they 
ideally received confirmation of their own conjectures (‘her countenance seemed as 
though she greatly rejoiced at some glorious sight’), but also on the possibility of 
eleventh-hour deviations from, or climactic intensifications of, prior patterns of godli- 
ness (or ungodliness). Stubbes, for instance, after delivering a sermon-worthy confes- 
sion of faith, was beset by a ‘wonderful combat between Satan and her soul’: ‘no sooner 
had she made an end of her confession of faith, but Satan was ready to bid her the com- 
bat’ (Stubbes 1592, Sig. A3v). Such was the nature of Calvinist piety that doubt, like the 
devil, was as persistent as the need for perseverance. 

So charged was the significance of the deathbed as a scene of evidentiary promise that 
William Perkins felt compelled to warn spectators against the temptation to view the 
conduct of the dying person—that tantalizing portal to the next world—as a reliable 
index of soteriological status. For instance, even if a person was so fortunate as to die 
peacefully in bed surrounded by friends and family, last-minute unconsciousness might 
impede self-examination, or physical distress encourage thoughts of despair. Far more 
reliable evidence of election, according to Perkins, was that gathered throughout the 
course of a lifetime of scrupulous self-examination: “Late repentance is seldom true 
repentance. That is, for Perkins, even though a deathbed conversion was certainly 
within bounds, it was not, statistically speaking, to be relied upon: ‘Neither will it always 
boot a man after many years to say at the last cast, Lord be merciful to me, I have sinned. 
Though some be received to mercy in the time of death, yet far more perish in 
desperation (Perkins 1966 [1592], 77). Presumably, even if one’s life is flashing before 
one’s eyes, the effort of self-examination takes time: ‘It is a marvellous thing that they 
which seek to be saved should perish, but the fault is theirs which seek when it is too 
late...do not think with thy self that it shall be sufficient to defer thy turning unto God 
until the last end’ (Perkins 1589, 66-67). A ‘mustard seed’s’ worth of grace, in Perkin’s 
notorious image, may have been the minimum amount requisite to proof of salvation, 
and experimental theory certainly allowed for the case of a person who was only able to 
glean a speck of grace after a lifetime of diligent examination. Just as possible, of course, 
was a last-minute speck of grace following a lifetime of conduct becoming a reprobate. 
But for Perkins, if mustard seed it must be, far preferable was a mustard seed preceded 
and followed by a lifetime of diligent self-examination devoted to ascertaining as to 
whether it had been, in fact, a bona fide mustard seed. Hence we find his preference for 
the dogged over the dramatic evidence of salvation, an ending that confirmed all that 
came before, rather than contradicted it. 

Nevertheless, the very necessity of Perkins caveats about the legibility of the death- 
bed’s signs bespeaks its charismatic status. In other words, it was as a deadline—and a 
dénouement—that death mattered most of all. Both the fallibility of human knowledge 
of God’s ways and the divine prerogative to confound our expectations meant that 
no moment of a life could be taken for granted, least of all the last. In fact, given the 
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importance of perseverance to Calvinist piety, even a person at the end of a life spent in 
assiduous self-examination was encouraged not to falter at the finish line: ‘it stands us in 
hand to be always at the helm, and to carry our ship with as even a course as possibly we 
can, to the intended port of happiness, which is the salvation of our souls’ (Perkins 1966 
[1592], 78). Salvation thus could be anticipated, even predicted, so long as one was 
willing to acknowledge that the possibility existed, right up to the very end of a life, of 
error in one’s conjectures. By the same token, the possibility of grace’s interruption while 
breath remained was also viable. 

From the view from God’s seat at the theatre of the world, of course, the human timing 
of repentance may not matter, given that His determinations were made well prior to the 
existence of any given person (this is true even in a Catholic soteriological model; what 
might seem like to a person like a photo-finish race between works and sins presumably 
is not, to a foreknowing God, a surprise). Yet as the necessity of Perkins’ caveats betrays, 
it matters to us. Thus just as throughout the course of a life a Protestant should both 
believe in predestination and yet act as though salvation hinged on one’s choices, the 
dénouement of a life was simultaneously a foregone conclusion and fraught with the 
urgency of last-minute suspense. Both long time and short time mattered: the journey of 
a lifetime's diligent pursuit of assurance, and the moment of the instant: the instant of 
grace, and the instant of death. 

One last observation about suspense I would draw from this material concerns the 
attitude it encourages towards evidence. The work of soteriological discovery, like much 
Christian (and Neoplatonist) thought, inevitably encourages an element of doublethink 
in our approach to the evidence offered by the things of this world. Simultaneously real 
and not real, human experience had meaning in of itself even as it served as a symbolic 
medium by which to infer supernatural values. This could mean, in some instances, 
reading experience against the grain. Certainly many mundane incidents might well 
exhibit the perfect justice of heavenly outcomes; for instance, such instances when, as 
Calvin writes, ‘the righteous are the special objects of His favour, the wicked and profane 
the special objects of his severity. In such auspicious cases, earthly proofs mimic 
heavenly perfections, ‘like streams conducting us to the fountain’ (Calvin 1960, Li.i, 35). 
However, there are also many instances where ‘an opposite inference should be drawn. — 
such as ‘His leaving many crimes unpunished’ (Calvin 1960, I.i.i, 36). So, sometimes the 
most convincing evidence for supernatural justice is the lack of fully satisfying evidence: 
‘when we see the righteous brought into affliction by the ungodly, assailed with injuries, 
overwhelmed with calumnies, and lacerated by insult and contumely, while, on the 
contrary, the wicked flourish... we ought forthwith to infer, that there will be a future 
life in which iniquity shall receive its punishment and righteousness its reward’ 
(Calvin 1960, Lii., 36). 

A corollary of this way of thinking doubly about temporal indices was a double regard 
for the instrumentality of one’s own actions. As the Formularies of the Elizabethan 
church insisted, although God has decreed from everlasting to deliver his chosen, and 
them alone, nonetheless “we must receive God’s promises in such wise, as they be gener- 
ally set forth to us in Holy Scripture’: that is, as offering salvation to all, on the condition 
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of faith and good works (Bray 1994, 295). In other words, one believes in divine predes- 
tination and yet must act as though salvation hinged on one’s choices. One’s outcome is 
fixed, and yet scope remains for some kind of individual shaping of that end, however 
mysterious that input might be in nature or degree (this is the opportunity into which 
Arminianism steps). To put it slightly differently, one is to feel both certainty and 
urgency about one’s own experience, as well as one’s ending—a sense both of cosmic 
inevitability about one’s eternal fate and the crucial mattering of one’s own acts—even or 
especially if they are confined to self-examination. ‘God hath appointed unto every man 
that liveth in the Church a certain time of repentance... And he which misspendeth that 
time and is not made a Christian then, can never bee saved’ (Perkins 1589, 66). Salvation 
could be predicted on the basis of experiential indices of divine favour; nevertheless, 
every action was of moment. In Calvins own words, on the topic of ‘future contingen- 
cies’: ‘All future events being uncertain to us, seem in suspense as if ready to take either 
direction. Still, however, the impression remains seated in our hearts that nothing will 
happen which the Lord has not provided’ (Calvin 1960, I.xvi.ix, 208). While we know 
with one part of our minds that our ending is determined, our experience of life as we 
live it is imbued with possibility. To put it in theatrical terms, Protestant soteriological 
toggles between classical and Catholic models of dramatic irony: salvation is not fore- 
gone, as in the Oedipus plays, where all significant action occurs before the play begins; 
nor up for grabs, as in Catholic soteriology. Protestant soteriology is instead perpetually 
calibrating what quotients in which to combine each of these. There is a divinity that 
shapes our ends, and yet it still matters how—and when—we meet those ends. Like an 
actor with a script, our parts are written, and thus our ultimate deliverance may not lie in 
our own power. Yet scope may remain for how we deliver the lines. 


* 


What bearing might the habits of Puritan experimentalist thought have on how we 
understand Shakespeare's dramaturgy? In a very general sense, I would submit that the 
sense we feel about the hard-won self-knowledge of Shakespeare's tragic heroes is pro- 
foundly Perkinsian—that sense that even if self-knowledge changes nothing, it does not 
signify nothing but is rather the only kind of mattering that remains to under the tyr- 
anny of destiny. In the tragedies, at least, this effect is achieved in part by the choices in 
Shakespeare’s plotting. In the Oedipus plays, for instance, where the dramatic action 
consists in the revelation of deeds achieved prior to the time of the play, the action of the 
play consists of a dénouement. Unlike as in the cradle-to-grave narratives of medieval 
de casibus stories (or indeed the entire scriptural panorama of the cycle plays), Shakespeare 
starts his stories in the penultimate space where some choices do remain to be deter- 
mined. (For instance, while Hamlets mission is defined by his father and uncle, how he 
meets its challenges remains to him.) Even in a comedy, where the altar is as definitive as 
any death, the interest lies in what takes place en route to the anticipated end; the con- 
clusion may be foregone, but the ways and means of arriving at it are where our interest 
takes hold. This structuring is no doubt in part a function of the need to bring diverse 
audiences up to speed with the facts and conditions of his dramatic worlds. Unlike as is 
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alleged of classical audiences, or indeed those catechized audiences of the cycle plays, 
Shakespeare's stories do not generally plunge in in medias res, let alone at the moment of 
dénouement only, on the assumption that the personages and plights are already famil- 
iar ones. The potential exceptions are the history plays, especially of the second tetral- 
ogy, where Shakespeare’s potentially could have relied on the fact of having himself 
inducted audiences in his own prior plays into knowledge of the facts and characters of 
his dramatic worlds. 

Nonetheless, given the historiographical presumption of antipathy between Puritans 
and players, perhaps the first thing that needs noting is the prominence of some of the 
earliest Tudor promoters and translators of Calvins thought—for instance, Thomas 
Norton; Arthur Golding; Alexander Neville; John Studley—in literary production of 
the period (Gorbuduc; translations of Ovid’s Metamorphoses, and Seneca’ plays). The 
second recommendation of some shared concerns lies in an understanding of the 
profoundly social quality of Puritan piety. The work of con-science, or the ‘knowing- 
with the deity to which the self-spectatorship of Puritan experimentalism aspired, 
provided for a form of sociability more like theatre than anything else: ‘Scire, to know, is 
of one man alone by himself: and conscire is, when two at the least know some one 
secret thing, either of them knowing it together with the other’ (Perkins 1966 [1592], 7). 
The genius of Perkins is to convert the disconcerting import of Calvinist-style 
predestination—that we are at a disadvantage not only with respect to power over our 
ultimate end but to knowledge of it—into a promise of a shared secret, the reassurance 
of eventually knowing with God: in time, seeing ourselves as we are Seen. ‘God knows 
perfectly all the doings of man though they be never so hid and concealed, and man by 
a gift given him by God knows together with God, the same things of himself’ 
(Perkins 1966 [1592], 7). Crucially, unlike many notions of invigilation, soteriological 
self-examination was not primarily understood as prosecutorial, as in our ominous 
phrase, “This is your Conscience speaking’ It was instead a comfort, the provider of pur- 
chase and perspective: ‘when no one can comfort us, it will be an amiable comforter, and 
a friend speaking sweetly unto us, in the very agony and pain of death’ (Perkins 1966 
[1592], 77). To seek to compass what God knows about you is to work towards a contact 
of minds, a communion Perkins conceives of as both comforting and confirming. Thus 
piety, like play-going, was an activity where it was possible to truly realize the communal 
element of knowing oneself to be knowing with others, whether the society be forged 
with characters discovering what we know of them, or fellow audience members, with 
whom we enjoy the advantageous experience of dramatic irony. Finally, ‘conscience’ is a 
term Shakespeare conjures with in multiple plays, in a manner which demonstrates a 
timely awareness of its cultural currency (see, for instance, the dialogue of the first and 
second murderers in Richard III). 

Considering a play and predestination alike as arenas of dramatic irony offers many 
avenues of inquiry, but one of the conditions fundamental to both is the experience of 
induction, which in a play depends upon what point in the story an audience finds itself. 
For instance, at the beginning of a play the characters tend to know more about their 
world and circumstances than we do; in the middle, our knowledge begins to rival and 
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surpass theirs (e.g. from witnessing scenes from which a character is absent); at the end, 
their minds and ours come together. As I have with the Puritan deathbed account, I 
would like to focus on the moment of dénouement. In particular, I would like to focus 
on the question of timing—that is, the way in which Shakespeare renders the contrast 
between inevitability and urgency in some of his endings. 

Now, generalizing about Shakespeares conclusions is probably unwise. Samuel 
Johnson deemed them, on the whole, slapdash—‘his catastrophe is improbably 
produced or imperfectly represented, and sources their weakness to the brevity of 
authorial attention span: ‘when he found himself near the end of his work and in view of 
his regard, he shortened the labour, to snatch the profit. He therefore remits his efforts 
where he should most vigorously exert them’ (Johnson 1986, 23). Improbability aside, 
however, it is usually easy even for a novice audience to predict the rough shape of a 
Shakespearean ending, if not in all its details, and even in cases where the signals of 
genre may not be as clear as they could be (as in the history plays). 

Nevertheless, despite the many ways in which they so often confirm conjectures— 
indeed, perhaps because of those ways—some endings continue to focus our attention 
and care, sometimes quite urgently indeed. Think, for instance, of the fatal close of 
Romeo and Juliet, at which, despite having been told in the play’s very first chorus how 
matters will devolve, we can find ourselves rapt on the edge of our seats, willing Juliet, 
against all our better knowledge, to wake in time. In some cases, while the details of a 
conclusion may not disrupt the general momentum of the plot, they can challenge its 
tenor. In Othello, little suspense accrues to the question of whether Desdemona will die 
(tellingly, Othello’ fifth act soliloquy concerns not if he should kill her, merely how: 
strangle or stab?). But a great deal surrounds the question of how and when Emilia will 
realize what we know she knows about the handkerchief. Thus while the overall 
trajectory of the play is tragic, and Emilias recognition is not unexpected as such (even 
for first time viewers), it still arrives as a shock and a defiant disruption of Iago’s own 
attempt to script this moment. A similar interplay between moment and momentum 
governs King Lear. The dowry scene of Act 1 no doubt lights a fuse laid long ago, but still 
we can find ourselves wishing up to the final pieta that the footrace to Cordelia’s prison 
tomb prove swift enough. 

The latter provides a particularly good example of the tension between momentum 
and momentousness that can structure certain Shakespearean endings. Act 5 is 
dominated by Edgar’s elaborate attempt to orchestrate the disclosure of his own identity 
and his brother Edmund's villainy by means of staging a kind of pageant within a play. 
According to Edgar, their father’s story is a providential one, in that (a la Beard) its 
outcome uncannily bespeaks its cause: “The gods are just, and of our pleasant vices / 
Make instruments to plague us. / The dark and vicious place where he thee got / Cost 
him his eyes’ (5.3.181-184). The equation of vaginal depths and gouged-out eye sockets 
recalls Lear's 4.6. diatribe on the dark recesses of female physiognomy (‘but to the girdle 
do the Gods inherit..”) and echoes, according to the Arden3 editor R. A. Foakes, the 
medieval punishment of blinding for sexual crimes. We may find the logic behind the 
equivalence repugnant (especially in that it requires viewing Cornwall as an agent of 
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divine justice), but it is in keeping with the ostentatious motions of the scene towards 
poetic justice, that providential paying out of the wages of sin. More such ‘judgment of 
the heavens’ reveals Goneril and Regan for who they are (5.3.230); Albany, at long last, 
asserts control over Edmund (‘T hold you but as a subject of this war, / Not as a brother’ 
(5.3.61-62)). As is the case in both Shakespeare’s sources and even more so in the 
subsequent adaptation of the play by Nahum Tate, all seems on an orderly and systematic 
course for repair—a momentum so infectious and universal that even Edmund is moved 
to join the chorus: “This speech of yours have moved me, / And shall perchance do good’ 
(5.3.198-199). 

With these lines, however, the ritualistic, even desultory pace of the action becomes 
unbearable (especially as Edmund then defers yet further to Edgar's protracted narra- 
tive: ‘but speak you on, / You look as you had something more to say’ (5.3.199-200)). 
Edgar’s account is so fulsome that when Edmund speaks again, he is almost beyond 
speech: ‘I pant for life. Some good I mean to do, / Despite of mine own nature’ (5.3.241-242). 
This change of heart crashes into the concluding motions like a comet, and sparks a 
corresponding flurry of frenzied action: ‘Quickly send — / Be brief in it - . . . Nay, send in 
time... Haste thee for thy life’ (5.3.242-249). For all that haste, the nine lines between 
Albany’s ‘Run, run, O run!’ (V.3.253) and the stage direction ‘Enter Lear, with Cordelia in 
his arms’ (V.3.211) suggests that Edmund's recantation of his lethal purpose arrives well 
after the moment of its fulfilment. Behind the timing lies a metaphysical question: 
does the value of Edmund’s conversion experience depend upon on its efficacy—which, 
as far as Cordelia and Lear are concerned, is non-existent—or merely its intent? Where 
will Edmund spend eternity? (More to the point, perhaps: where do we want him to 
spend it?) 

Not every ending of Shakespeare’s has two speeds, and King Lear may be the only play 
that ends with an actual race. In fact, probably the majority of dénouements arrive, if not 
as foregone conclusions, like the stately final movements of a dance or a well-wrought 
sentence. This is not to say they are unsatisfying or anticlimactic, or even unsurprising. 
What they may lack in suspense (at least the cliff-hanger kind) they make up for by way 
of the kind of gratification that comes with having our anticipations fulfilled and 
suspicions confirmed. In closing, however, I wish to turn to another outlier that involves 
a sense of timing, the play that has long borne witness to our desire for Shakespearean 
own dénouement (namely, the author’s own): The Tempest. 

The Tempest is not the only play of Shakespeare’s with a deadline. One of his earliest 
plays, the Comedy of Errors, works against the clock of a day; in Measure for Measure 
Isabella weighs her chastity against her brother's life against the backdrop of his pending 
death sentence. What sets The Tempest apart from such instances is the inexplicability of 
its deadline. It is as mysterious as it is reiterated. Why must ‘the time ’twixt six and now 
/...be spent most preciously’ (1.2.241-242)? Again and again Prospero insists on the 
timing of his moment: seizing it; using it; keeping up with it: ‘now my project gathers toa 
head’ (5.1.1). He tells Miranda that ‘the hour’s now come to tell the story he has begun 
before: “The very minute bids thee ope thine ear’ (1.1.36-37). He tells her that ‘I find my 
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zenith doth depend upon / A most auspicious star, whose influence / If now I court not, 
but omit, my fortunes / Will ever after droop’ (1.2.183-185). What’s the hurry? 

It is easy to understand the pressure of larger temporal forces at work in the play. 
Caliban’s attempted rape of Miranda, his increasing truculence, and Prosperos own 
ageing signal that the time has come to leave the island—unless Prospero’ powers 
include ability to protect his daughter's chastity from beyond the grave (and even then 
there would be the problem of her loneliness). In fact, it is the marriage of Miranda's 
age-mate Claribel to her own husband in Tunis that brings Prospero’s enemies, including 
Miranda’s intended, within his reach. In other words, it is clear enough why now is more 
or less the moment to hazard Miranda's virginity against their chances of return to 
civilization. Prospero’s enemies, and his ride back to his dukedom, are now within reach 
of his art. But why must Miranda's betrothal be secured by dinnertime? Is it because the 
auspicious star will only remain in place until dusk? Does the pressure come from Ariel’s 
restiveness? Is it because Prosperos charms will only refrain from ‘cracking’ and his 
spirits obey him, for only so long? Does the limited space of the island mean that he can 
only keep his various pawns in their separate spheres for such a time? Is there is only so 
much terror they can bear before breaking, or he restraint from vengeance? Is Prospero 
attempting to distract himself from the pain and possible resistance to losing his own 
child? Is it so as not to procrastinate the imminent abdication of his powers? Are short 
goodbyes easier than long ones? Is he tired? Are his elves restless? Are we? 

The standard answer to the question of why all the emphasis on moment and haste in 
this play is that Shakespeare is calling our attention to his uncharacteristic attention to 
classical decorum—that vaunted unity of time, place, and action. Yet classical plays, and 
even neo-classical ones, rarely make such a fuss. What makes all the emphasis on time 
and timing all the more strange is that it is not as if Prospero’s ‘to-do’ list necessarily 
threatens to exceed the limit. If anything, Ferdinand and Miranda’s courtship comes in 
well under deadline—perhaps even a bit too swiftly for psychological decency, and 
certainly for parental comfort on both sides. Miranda’s alacrity to take Ferdinand’s part 
despite paternal prohibition moves Prospero to ‘chide thee, if not hate thee’ (1.2.477). 
Alonso too notes the haste of his son’s newfound friendship: “What is this maid with 
whom thou was't at play? / Your eld’st acquaintance cannot be three hours’ (5.1.185-186)? 
Part of the sense of dispatch that pervades the play is also due to the fact that many of its 
actions are sustained simultaneously. Ariel's assistance not only helps with illusion, but 
also allows Prospero to multitask, so that, like a chef with a sous-chef, he can bring all his 
dishes to completion simultaneously. But given that Prospero has the power to 
immobilize his victims (who needs chastity-enforcing masques when you can command 
your child to nap on cue?) it is not as ifhe needs to multitask, as he could address himself 
to them in sequence. 

One of the things all the attention to time and timing paradoxically reveals about The 
Tempest is that it is perhaps Shakespeare’s least suspenseful play. The only real work of 
Prospero’ project is the ‘fair encounter / Of two most rare affections’ (3.2.74-76). But if 
Miranda and Ferdinand are ‘surprisd withal, Prospero, and we, are not: ‘It goes on.../ 
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As my soul prompts it’ (1.2.420-421). Their union proceeds with all of the clockwork of 
biology, perhaps a bit of political opportunism, and literary convention. So too is the 
other principal task readily executed: the royal party is dazed, amazed, harrowed and 
brought to the brink of guilty self-destruction right on cue. If in fact the latter is a 
principal task of the action: part of the problem of moment may be that it is not clear 
what, exactly, Prospero’s aim is with respect to the royal party—other, of course, than the 
practical one of immobilizing them long enough to secure Ferdinand’s agreement to 
make Miranda ‘queen of Naples, so that she and her father can return to civilization in 
the style to which they were once accustomed. The exploits of Caliban, Stephano, and 
Trinculo provide the only possible disruption of Prospero’s designs. But thanks to Ariel's 
oversight, a cask of liquor, and their susceptibility to shiny things, any alarm they raise is 
hard to take seriously. 

The paradoxical effect of all the emphasis on moment is that there is a sense of 
anticlimax throughout; though Prospero speaks as if events hang by a thread, we also 
feel them to be unfolding as planned. Prosperos own ‘reveal’ is less than arresting; his 
words of chastisement fall on deaf ears and his victims fail to recognize him: ‘Not one of 
them / That yet looks on me or would know me’ (5.1.82-83). Perhaps the only truly 
surprising event of the final moments is Caliban’s spontaneous conversion: ‘I will be 
wise hereafter, and seek for grace’ (much has been made of the ‘Caliban as anagram of 
‘cannibal’; if we are going to indulge the anagrammatic impulse, mightn't we also detect 
an aural kinship with ‘Calvin’ (5.1.295-296)?). Virtually the only emotional texture of the 
final scene comes in the reunion of father and son, whose mutual supposed loss has 
provided the play’s chief pathos—not uncoincidentally, their prospect of their imminent 
rediscovery has prompted the only advantageous knowledge of note we have ourselves 
possessed. Like Protestant suspense, Shakespearean suspense comes not from yearning 
to find out what we dont know, but from waiting to find out what will happen when 
what we know is known. This is one reason his plays have only prospered with our 
familiarity with them. 
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CALVIN AND CALVINISM 
IN GERMANY 


CHRISTOPHER OCKER 


From the beginning of his career as a reformer, John Calvin belonged to the 
‘sacramentarian party. This was a Lutheran name not only for the Eucharistic doctrine 
developed by the Swiss reformers Huldrich Zwingli, Johannes Oecolampadius, and 
Heinrich Bullinger, but also for the mediating theology of ‘spiritual presence’ pioneered 
by Martin Bucer, which Calvin adapted and defended. Like Bucer, Calvin wanted this 
mediating theology to facilitate Swiss and German-Protestant political unity. This 
theology came to be associated with a kind of Protestant internationalism, while Calvin's 
name became a polemical cypher used by Lutherans against Philip Melanchthon in the 
last decade of his life—and against Melanchthon’s students in the next generation. In the 
second half of the sixteenth century, the effort to build a Lutheran identity at peace with 
the Empire's strange religious subsidiarity further reified German ‘Calvinism’ as a 
polemical glyph. Out of these trends the ‘Reformed’ territorial churches of Germany 
emerged. These churches were finally recognized in the Peace of Westphalia (1648), but 
eventually they were absorbed by a national Protestant church in the nineteenth century. 


CALVIN IN GERMANY 


The story of German Calvinism begins with John Calvin’s own experience of the Holy 
Roman Empire at three particular moments in his life: during his first sojourn in 
Strasbourg from 1538 to 1541, during a second visit in 1543, and before, during, and after a 
third visit to Germany in 1556. In the first visit, Calvin found a place on the team of 
theologians of the Schmalkaldic League, the main organ of Protestant politics from 1530 
to 1547, at theological colloquies convened by Charles V, Holy Roman Emperor, at 
Hagenau and Worms in 1540 and at Regensburg in 1541. Through letters and on the two 
future trips to Germany he had contact with theologians preparing for colloquies he did 
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not attend, at Speyer in 1544 and Worms in 1557. His participation in these events put 
him near the centre of Protestant politics in Germany. The Holy Roman Emperor meant 
for the colloquies to resolve the festering disagreement among the imperial estates over 
the condemnations of Luther in 1520 and 1521. An agreement was supposed to allow the 
German church to be returned to its status quo ante. But the imperial estates used the 
colloquies as one more element of their turbulent deal-making. A politically fluid 
environment contributed mightily to the establishment of Protestant churches in 
Germany (Ocker 2010b). It also helped give German ‘Calvinism its uniquely complex 
profile. 

Calvin discovered early that Germany, compared with France, was especially 
fractious and unpredictable. As a young French exile living briefly in Basel he had 
imagined that a King of France ‘might safeguard on earth the integrity of God’s glory 
itself’ by favouring evangelicals, as he said in the preface to the original Institutes of 
the Christian Religion in 1536. This idea can be traced back to Lactantius, the first propa- 
gandist of the first Christian emperor and the earliest writer of Christian Institutes 
(Calvin 1536, preface; Lactantius 1890, 8-10; Ocker 1986, 354-355). Difficult in France, 
trickle-down reform from centre to periphery was impossible in Germany, where the 
continuous re-brokering of political relationships and the absence of the centring focal 
point of kingship would always frustrate head-to-members reform, although Calvin 
never completely abandoned the ideal. German Protestant theologians could frustrate 
reform, too. At the colloquies of 1540 and 1541, Calvin worried over Martin Bucer’s 
willingness to compromise with papists (“To Calvin the whole endeavour had been a 
delusion, Bruce Gordon recently remarked), while Luther insulted Reformed preachers 
of south-German and Swiss cities for their Zwinglian-sacramentarian doctrine 
(Ocker 2007; Gordon 2009, 52-54, 161). Calvin believed that Martin Bucer and he 
himself proved Protestant sacramental differences immaterial, and Philip Melanchthon, 
arguably the most important Protestant theologian circa 1540, seemed to agree, by 
modifying article 10 in the 1540 version of the Augsburg Confession (known as the 
Variata), which Melanchthon prepared for the imperial religious colloquies (Janse 2012). 
How strange it could seem at Strasbourg and in the Protestant city-states of the German- 
speaking south that this truth did not break through Luther’s resistance. In 1541, Calvin 
left Strasbourg to live the rest of his life in Geneva with strengthened resolve and 
impatience: people must not wait for their leaders to reform before they will reform 
themselves (Ocker 2007, 340). 

Two years later, he came back to Germany still anxious to promote Protestant 
expansion in Central Europe. The second stay, in Strasbourg from June to August 1543, 
was brief but significant. During this time the League of Schmalkalden passed the 
tipping point of its power, and once again Calvin resumed his place among theologians 
involved with high imperial politics. 

Two years before, in that first visit, Calvin had been directly involved with one 
particular element of the League of Schmalkalden’s international diplomacy. This 
diplomacy began in 1535, then broadened in the League's negotiations with Henry VII 
in 1538-1539 and with King Francis I in 1542-1543 (Haug-Moritz 2002, 272-275; 
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Brady 1995, 150-169). Several of its pieces converged over the united duchies of Jülich, 
Cleves, and Berg, a territory in the northwest of the Empire knotted between 
principalities held by the Habsburgs, by subjects of the French crown, and by members 
of the imperial diet. When Calvin returned to Germany in 1543, the progress of reform 
seemed to be closely linked to Valois and Habsburg conflict in and around this territory. 
This is how. 

In 1539 a young Duke Wilhelm of Jülich, Cleves, and Berg inherited his properties. 
When he did so, he seized Guelders, a borderland contested between his family and the 
Habsburgs. Duke Wilhelm was a brother-in-law to the Saxon Elector Johann Friedrich 
(ruler of Ernestine Saxony 1532-1554, as Saxon Elector until 1547), who had married 
Wilhelm’s elder sister, Sybille of Cleves, in 1527. The Saxon Elector was the more 
expansionist of the two leading princes in the Schmalkaldic League. He drew the 
Schmalkaldic League into a defensive alliance with his brother-in-law Duke Wilhelm, 
but not merely for Wilhelm’s sake. By 1539 the League’s members and affiliates included 
most ruling princes of northern Germany, the richest cities of the south, and the King 
of Denmark. It was a good time for the League to explore opportunities (Haug- 
Moritz 2002, 61-69, 583-595; Brady 1995, 206-248). From 1538 to the Schmalkaldic War 
in 1546-1547, Johann Friedrich, with the periodic support of Landgrave Philip of Hesse, 
the other leading prince in the League, was pushing the Protestants to test their clout: by 
trying to draw the kings of England and France into a partnership with them, by 
supporting the cities of Goslar and Braunschweig in their conflict with Duke Heinrich 
of Braunschweig-Wolfenbiittel legally and militarily, by successfully challenging the 
Imperial Chamber Court's efforts to reverse reforms wherever members of the League 
had churches, by promoting the Reformation with the Prince-Bishop of Minster and 
the Archbishop of Cologne, and more (Haug-Moritz 2002, 348-350; Brady 1995, 206-272; 
Ocker 2006). Calvin hoped that achieving these goals would help end persecution in 
France, England, and the Netherlands, in an international evangelical upsurge. He 
admired Johann Friedrich’s bellicosity (Ocker 2007, 318, 337). A marriage was arranged 
between one of Wilhelm’s siblings, Anne of Cleves, to Henry VIII—the famously 
unconsummated fourth marriage of the English king in 1540. And a marriage was 
arranged between Duke Wilhelm of Jiilich, Cleves, and Berg himself to the niece of the 
French king in 1541, the twelve-year-old Jeanne d’Albret, daughter of Marguerite 
dAngouleme, Queen of Navarre, promoter of the French evangelical scholars who 
informed Calvin's early Protestant opinions a decade before. The religious controversy 
in Germany was congealing into Habsburg-Catholic and anti-Habsburg-Protestant 
parties, a political formation that would gather, fracture, and reconstitute itself many 
times in the decades to come. In 1541, Calvin helped with Marguerite’s marriage 
negotiations; he participated in the Leagues early French diplomacy (Ocker 2007, 
316-317). 

It was then, over the next three years, that an international Protestant political block 
almost hardened for the first time. The English-German Protestant relationship 
survived the immediate failure of Henry VIII's marriage to Anne of Cleves and Henry’s 
quixotic policy toward evangelicals. Negotiations with the French intensified in 1542, 
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after the marriage of Jeanne d’Albret and Wilhelm IV. Then suddenly it all crumbled. In 
the summer of 1543, England joined the Holy Roman Emperor against the armies of the 
French king in northern France and the southern Low Countries. As for Wilhelm of 
Jülich, Cleves, and Berg, the French king never came to his defence in his war with the 
emperor, nor did the Schmalkaldic League. The emperor drove the duke out of Guelders 
in late summer. Duke Wilhelms marriage to Jeanne d'Albret was eventually dissolved, in 
1545. Jeanne would later become a leader of French Huguenots. Wilhelm married the 
emperor's niece, Maria of Habsburg, daughter of Ferdinand Archduke of Austria, a 
fitting tribute to rising Habsburg fortunes in Germany (Brandi 1979, 418-422; Albers 
1902, 74-75). The war of 1543 and its aftermath offered spectacular evidence of the political 
fragility of the League. 

Calvin continued to study this instability from the edges of the Empires religious 
diplomacy during his brief second sojourn in Strasbourg. He studied it close-up, in its 
local and trans-regional dimensions. In the months before the Schmalkaldic—French 
collaboration unravelled in late summer 1543, he tried to support his friend Guillaume 
Farel, who was trying to win the city council of Metz for evangelical reforms, near 
Habsburg possessions in the western borderlands of the Holy Roman Empire and 
France (Brady 1995, 174-181 with Haug-Moritz 2002, 508 n. 15). Worried that the 
Emperor's arrival in the region would destroy his efforts, Farel asked Strasbourg, which 
was trying to bring Metz into the League of Schmalkalden, for support. Calvin came to 
Strasbourg that summer hoping to help Farel and to participate in the League's 
preparations for an imperial diet summoned for Speyer in 1544 (Pannier 1925, 51-52; 
Tracy 2002, 188-190). His second visit to Germany was underway. 

Meanwhile, an estranged Genevan colleague now of vaguely evangelical-Catholic 
conviction named Pierre Caroli was warning Metz’s city council to resist Farel’s appeals, 
‘blaspheming and railing against the Protestant estate and those who follow the true 
evangelical doctrine... calling them heretics, crooks, and jerks; as envoys to Strasbourg 
said (Anonymous 1873, 546;Gordon 2009, 72-74; Vial 2008, 28-30; Calvin 1994, 3-10, 
131-139). Calvin and Farel had an idea. In the summer of 1543, they tried to get Strasbourg 
to arrange a public disputation between Calvin and Caroli at Metz, with the intention of 
swinging the city council to the reform party. Strasbourg deferred to the League. What 
happened next must have shocked Calvin and Farel. A mere three years before, when 
Calvin helped arrange the marriage of Jeanne d'‘Albret and Wilhelm IV, the League had 
planned to use Jülich, Cleves, and Berg as a springboard from which to drive the 
Habsburgs from the Netherlands. But not now. The League ignored Strasbourg’s request. 
Strasbourg’s magistrates then realigned themselves and, like the League, backed away 
from Duke Wilhelm (Brady 1995, 254-257; Haug-Moritz 2002, 348-349). Calvin 
returned to Geneva while the whole business of Wilhelm’s defense was coming apart. 
Wilhelm lost Guelders. And Bucer encouraged Calvin not to give up on Germany, in a 
wondering and complaining letter written after Calvin’s departure, as Charles V moved 
through the region. The emperor, Bucer said, ‘likes the customs of the Italians and the 
Spanish. Imperial splendour is openly to be seen. He is stuck in childish and old- 
womanish superstitions. Every day he says wordy prayers on bended knee; he says the 
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rosary prostrate on the ground, his face transfixed by an image of the Virgin. And now 
he opposes Christ openly everywhere’ (Calvin 1863-1900, 11: 633-635 no. 511). He sent 
Calvin a copy of the imperial edict against heresy in Metz issued ten days before and 
encouraged him to write to the emperor, or at least to kings and princes (Calvin 1863-1900, 
11: 635-638 no. 511bis; 11: 634-635 no. 511). Calvin did, in an impassioned treatise, a 
Supplex exhortatio, a ‘kneeling admonition, the case for supporting the reforms 
(Calvin 1863-1900, 11: 587 no. 483; Bonnet 1858, Letters, 1: 387-388. For the treatise, see 
Barbara Pitkin, Chapter 7 in this volume). He later noted with pride that Bucer said his 
Supplex exhortatio was well received at the Diet of Speyer in 1544 (Calvin 1863-1900, 
11: 689 no. 538.). Was it really? The international triad had fallen apart. The spiritual- 
temporal collaboration at the core of a nascent Protestant internationalism had suc- 
cumbed to the Holy Roman Empire’s political vortex in the emperor’s most recent war 
with France. 

Protestant division over the routine, ritual, material means of grace added another 
frustration. Calvin's view of the Lord’s Supper was in essence Martin Bucer’s revised sac- 
ramentarian doctrine, with its combination of symbolic-memorial and quasi-substantial 
claims, wedded to—its holiness protected by—a proactive system of moral-spiritual 
oversight. In Calvins view the sacrament involved a very real but non-corporeal pres- 
ence of the Son of God when the physical media of grace—consecrated bread and 
wine—are consumed in faith: ‘whoever receives the sacrament in faith according to the 
institution of the Lord truly participates in la propre substance of the body and blood of 
Christ’ (Petit traité de la Sainte cene, 1541), wrote Calvin in the year of his return to 
Geneva (Busch2002-2012, 1.2: 467-490, here 470). La propre substance, the true 
substance of body and blood, sounds like no mean concession to Martin Luther. The 
German estates had equated sacramentarians with Anabaptists in the recess of the 1529 
Diet of Speyer. That this could smear sacramentarian doctrine with the sheen of radical 
insurgency for evangelicals and Catholics alike, that Luther would never abandon this 
wrongful accusation, did nothing to unsettle the convictions of Calvin, an exile who 
began his reforming career by jettisoning two perfectly good benefices and publicly 
attacking those who refused to separate from the Catholic church (Gordon 2009, 40, 
77-78; Goeters 2006, 285; Ocker 2006, 63-64, 116; Ocker 2010a, 250). He believed that 
Melanchthon, his senior in reform and Luther’s closest and most influential associate, 
embraced the Bucer-Calvin truth regarding spiritual presence in bread and wine 
(Gordon 2009, 160-164; Calvin 1863-1900, 11: 515 no. 454; Bonnet 1858, 1: 373-376). The 
matter came to a head after Luther died in 1546, in the aftermath of the Schmalkaldic 
War (1546-1547). 

When Charles V defeated the League in 1547, he expected to reunite churches under a 
resurgent orthodoxy confirmed by the church council that was just concluding its first 
meetings at Trent. The terms of this restoration were negotiated by theologians at the 
post-war imperial diet convened at Augsburg. Philip Melanchthon and theologians of 
Wittenberg and Leipzig advised the Elector Moritz of Saxony and his counsellors to 
reject the proposed Augsburg Interim, “interin until the Council of Trent or a national 
synod would end the religious controversy once and for all. Saxon theologians were 
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particularly offended by the proposed treatment of justification by faith. But the Elector’s 
counsellors pressured them to identify which terms were acceptable for the sake of 
peace, and they did. The Saxon theologians conceded many things: the primacy of the 
papacy and the authority of bishops, if the bishops would stop punishing true worship; 
the sacrament of holy orders, if observed in a Christian manner; and the adiaphora 
(‘indifferent matters’) of food restrictions, liturgical feast days, readings and hymns used 
in Catholic worship, and liturgical equipment for the mass (Kobler 2014, 333-3343 
Wengert 2006). It is no surprise that Melanchthon’s initial rejection of the Interim 
angered the Emperor Charles V, his brother Ferdinand, the Archduke of Austria and 
King of the Romans, and the Catholic negotiators Johannes Cochlaeus and Georg 
Witzel. But he angered Protestants, too, namely those anxious for the Interim’s quick 
acceptance by the courts of the Saxon and Brandenburg Electors. And Melanchthon 
angered other Protestants on the other side of the spectrum who rejected his readiness 
to compromise at all (Kobler 2014, 335-342). He made everyone but his most devoted 
students angry. The Augsburg Interim enflamed controversy over Melanchthon among 
the very German Protestants who had been most influenced by him. 


FROM MELANCHTHON TO CALVIN 


Into this mess came Calvin's final attempt to contribute to Protestant unity. In 1549, 
Calvin wrote the Consensus Tigurinus for the Swiss Protestant city-states. The Consensus 
reconciled Bullinger’s Zwinglian theology of the Eucharist with Bucer’s concept of the 
spiritual presence of Christ in the sacrament. Swiss Protestants rallied to the Consensus, 
and after it was published in 1551, others rallied to it, too: refugees fleeing from 
persecution in France to German Protestant cities and principalities, from the Habsburg 
Netherlands, and, between 1553 and 1558, from Mary Tudor’s England. In reaction, those 
Lutherans who shared Martin Luther’s opinion of Bucer’s sacramental theology took the 
Consensus as the banner of a migrating, invading heresy. 

Calvin returned to Germany a third time in 1556 to advocate Protestant unity and 
defend the Consensus doctrine of the Lord’s Supper. Since his last visit the political 
landscape had been redrawn. The prince whose bellicosity he admired as a young man, 
Johann Friedrich, had died in 1554, after his defeat with the League in 1547, after the 
removal of his electoral title that year, after his imprisonment until 1552, and after his 
bitter restoration to a mere trace of the Ernestine-Saxon territory. Since the defeat, the 
evangelical estates had divided into movements of confrontation or accommodation 
with Catholic Habsburgs (Goeters 2006, 286; Ocker 2006, 125-126; Brady 2009, 229-258). 
Elector Moritz of Albertine Saxony (ruled 1541-1554, since 1547 as Saxon Elector) and 
his brother and successor August (ruled 1553-1586) led the movement for a Lutheran- 
Catholic coexistence, to be built on the provisions of the Truce of Passau (1552) and the 
Peace of Augsburg (1555). A movement of Habsburg confrontation was tried by Johann 
Friedrich’s son Johann Friedrich II but actually led by the Palatine Elector Friedrich II 
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(d. 1576) and his son John Casimir (regent of the Palatinate for his nephew Elector 
Friedrich IV from 1583 to 1592). They promoted collaboration with France against 
Habsburg interests. This blossomed into attempts to build German coalitions with 
Protestants in France, England, Scotland, and Switzerland (Wolgast 2009, 210). Calvin 
had leaned in the direction of a Protestant international since his early Strasbourg resi- 
dency. But now a small library of Catholic decrees and canons published since the 
Council of Trent’s first period (1545-1547) sharpened a Protestant-Catholic binary. The 
more anti-Catholic, the more international-Protestant and anti-Habsburg a prince or 
theologian might be. This encouraged the mental and emotional association of the 
most iconoclastic Protestants to anyone ready to challenge re-Catholicizing, Jesuit- 
supporting Habsburgs. 

What makes the subsequent development of Calvinism in Germany both hard to 
understand and perhaps unique was Melanchthon. Melanchthon was directly linked to 
the effort of accommodation in the last decade of his life. But he was also indirectly con- 
nected to the party of anti- Habsburg confrontation. Calvin's reputation in Germany was 
entangled with Melanchthon’s indirect link to the party of confrontation. In the Holy 
Roman Empire, Melanchthon’s complex influence and Calvin's reputation grew in a tight 
braid from 1547 to the end of the century. In addition, a politics of solidarity with Protestants 
in France and the Netherlands entered the core of what became German Calvinism. 

Melanchthon shaped the movement of Habsburg accommodation. In support of 
Elector Moritz’s pro-Habsburg stance, he now described liturgical and organizational 
provisions of the 1548 Augsburg Interim as adiaphora, ‘indifferent matters, activities a 
Protestant minister or layperson could perform without spiritually endangering oneself 
or others. This provoked a sharp response from so-called Gnesiolutherani, ‘true-born 
Lutherans, who rejected all compromise (Ocker 2012). But Melanchthon further 
offended Gnesio-Lutheran theologians by accommodating sacramentarian doctrine, 
back in his 1540 revision of article 10 of the Augsburg Confession and, since 1543, in 
Eucharistic opinions clearly sympathetic to Martin Bucer’s theology (Janse 2009; 
Kolb 2009). 

In came the refugees. They settled in Frankfurt, Bremen, and several small territories 
of the northwest in the 1550s. Strongly influenced by sacramentarian theology and 
Genevan models of religious discipline, they could easily embrace Calvin’s Consensus 
Tigurinus. At the same time, the religious contours of an international ‘Reformed’ 
movement were rapidly congealing (Millet 1992, 95). Its basic elements were displayed 
in the first ‘reformed confessions. These, as Olivier Millet has observed, included the 
affirmation of biblical authority, a show of Trinitarian and Christological orthodoxy 
(conceding the Nicene Creed), and a strong sense of divine providence. The emphasis 
on providence included the concept of double predestination in the three most 
influential of these early confessions: the 1559 Confession de foi written by Calvin and 
published for the clandestine synod that met in Paris that year, the Walloon Belgic 
Confession of 1561, and the Confessio Scotica of 1560 written by John Knox and soon after 
approved by the Scottish parliament, only to be, like all reform measures in Mary Stuart’s 
Scotland, haphazardly accepted and used. These confessions also included several of 
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Calvins more distinctive doctrines: the Bucer-Calvin concept of Christ’s spiritual 
presence in the Lord’s Supper, an adaptation of Calvin’s concept of the three ministries of 
the visible church (pastors, lay elders, deacons),’ and a description of three visible 
‘marks’ or activities identifying authentic churches (preaching the Gospel, pure 
administration of the sacraments, and ecclesiastical discipline joined to the correct 
practice of the Lord’s Supper). They defended obedience to magistrates, but also the 
autonomous organization of the church’s ministry: temporal government should 
maintain Christian order but not control the church (Millet 1992, 95-99; Goeters 2006, 
295). An emerging ‘Reformed confessional family’ gathered around these ideas but 
constituted ‘anything but a unified archetype’ (Goeters 2006, 286). For example, an 
emphasis on predestination and the autonomy of church discipline would never become 
central to German ‘Reformed identity, as they had in Geneva. 

Soon after the publication of the Consensus Tigurinus, beginning in 1552, Gnesio- 
Lutheran theologians attacked the Bremen cathedral preacher Albert Hardenberg, a 
Louvain scholar who had left the Cistercian Order in 1543 and studied with Melanchthon 
at Wittenberg before the Schmalkaldic War. Hardenberg taught the via media 
sacramental theology of Bucer and Calvin (Moltmann 1966; Janse 1994, 463-477; 
Gordon 2009, 233-249). Attacked in print by his Bremen colleague Albert Timann and 
the Hamburg Lutheran preacher Joachim Westphal, Calvin wrote in Hardenberg’s 
defence, recognizing the link between the attack against Hardenberg and the repression 
of refugee churches. This, in turn, helped to cement the association of Melanchthon 
with Calvin and sacramentarian heresy among Gnesio-Lutherans—although Calvin 
still had very limited German celebrity. 

He returned to Germany for the third time in September 1556. He came in order to 
support the conciliatory doctrine, his Eucharistic doctrine, that he believed would unite 
Protestants, and to end the conflict between the French congregation and Lutheran 
clergy in Frankfurt (Gordon 2009, 211-216; Calvin 1863-1900, 16: 319-321 no. 2548). 
Perhaps he also hoped to influence preparations for the colloquy summoned by the 
Archduke and King of the Romans Ferdinand of Austria, which was being negotiated at 
the long imperial diet meeting at Regensburg since July, although he expected little from 
high politics in Germany: ‘the lukewarmness and procrastination of the princes is well 
known, wrote Calvin in a letter (Bonnet 1858, 3: 265 no. 433, Pfnür and Hildebrand 1991; 
Kelly 1983, 94-95; Pannier 1925, 52; Melanchthon1834-1860, 20: 151; Calvin 1863-1900, 
16: 280-282 no. 2531; 16: 283-284 no. 2533;). Calvin passed through Basel and Strasbourg 
in August, came to Frankfurt in September, successfully brokered the resignation of 
Valerand Poullain, a French pastor at the centre of conflict there, and returned to Geneva 
after two weeks, dubious about the prospects of a theological convention convened by 
German princes (Gordon 2009, 240-243; Calvin 1863-1900, 16: 322-323 no. 2550). It was 
avery short trip. 

When the imperial colloquy at Worms finally met a year later, delegates from 
Ernestine Saxony condemned Zwinglians, among others. Calvin heard that they called 


1 Or two in Scotland, pastors and elders. 
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him a heretic at Worms, in one breath with the despised Caspar Schwenckfeld, 
condemned by the League of Schmalkalden in 1540, but this report may inflate Calvin's 
German ignominy (Maron 1961, 165-166). A key document of the Gnesio-Lutheran 
position, Duke Johann Friedrich II of Ernestine Saxony’s Solida confutatio (Weimarer 
Konfutationsbuch), explained the errors of Zwingli along with a hit-parade of heretics: 
the anti-Trinitarian Michael Servetus, who had been executed for heresy at Geneva 
three years before; Caspar Schwenckfeld, condemned by the Schmalkaldic League in 
1540 but still at large in Swabia until his death in 1561; followers of Melanchthon’s ally in 
Wittenberg Georg Major, whose support of Duke Moritz’s policy of Catholic 
accommodation seemed to compromise the doctrine of justification by faith alone; and 
insurgent Anabaptists, on Luther’s own heresy list since his conflicts with Andreas 
Bodenstein von Karlstadt and Thomas Miintzer in the 1520s. A single passing mention 
of Calvin at the end of the duke’s discussion of sacramentarianism points to Calvin's 
marginality. Having rebutted Zwingli, the duke notes, ‘it will be less of a job to discuss 
the arguments of Calvin and others’ (Johann Friedrich 1559, sig. Hiiir). Zwingli cast a 
long shadow. A sacramentarian was not exactly a ‘Calvinist’ in Germany circa 1560. 

Yet in the 1550s Calvin’s reputation had become part of the anti-Melanchthon chorale. 
The Gnesio-Lutherans Matthias Flacius, Nikolaus Gallus, Matthias Lauterwald (a 
former student of Melanchthon’s who was now a preacher in Hungary), and 
Bartholomäus Battus the Elder (preacher in Lübeck) were accusing Melanchthon of a 
muddled theology or outright Calvinism (Kobler 2014, 388-389). His enemies Joachim 
Westphal and Nikolaus Gallus, beginning in 1558, alleged that Melanchthon actively 
supported sacramentarians at Frankfurt, Bremen, and Wrocław (Kobler 2014, 389, 390). 
Another former student of Melanchthon, Tileman Heshusen, Palatine superintendent 
and professor in Heidelberg, incensed by Melanchthon’s opposition to his censure of the 
deacon Wilhelm Klebitz for sacramentarianism in 1559 (which contributed to 
Heshusen’s expulsion from the Palatinate), accused Melanchthon of abandoning Luther 
(Kobler 2014, 392). Others followed suit (Nikolaus Gallus, Nikolaus Amsdorf, Joachim 
Morlin), as did Duke Christoph of Wiirttemberg, who found Melanchthon’s 1559 
commentary on Paul's Letter to the Colossians sympathetic to arguments against the 
ubiquity of Christ’s body after the ascension (Kobler 2014, 392-393). They claimed that 
Melanchthonians, users of the revised 1540 Augsburg Confession (Variata), were no 
users of the real 1530 (Invariata) Augsburg Confession (denying, in effect, that the rights 
guaranteed by the 1555 Peace of Augsburg” can apply to princes who supported 
Philippists) (Vogler 1992, 21-26). 

Melanchthon contradicted his Lutheran critics. In 1556, he had refused to say 
Lutheran and Zwinglian-Swiss positions on Eucharistic doctrine were compatible, and 
in 1557 he put his name to the condemnation of Zwinglian doctrine at the Colloquy of 
Worms. Such equivocation earned him a raft of unfortunate epithets from Calvin and 


> The Peace of Augsburg protected princes and cities that had adapted the Augsburg Confession and 
reorganized church properties in support of these evangelical churches from lawsuits and other 
aggressions, under certain conditions. 
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Zurich’s Heinrich Bullinger in the late 1550s: taciturnitas (keeping silent), ambiguitas 
(equivocation), flexibilitas (twisting), tarditas (being dumb), lenitudo (gentleness), 
segnitas (laziness), seeker of otium (repose), timidus (afraid), mollis (soft), and a pusillo 
animo (a petty soul) (Kobler 2014, 386, 388-389; Janse 2008). At the end of Melanchthon’s 
life, both Gnesio-Lutherans and sacramentarians reviled him. 

While so many were learning what they disliked about Melanchthon, the Palatine 
Elector Friedrich II, an opponent of the Augsburg Interim during his predecessor's 
reign, inherited the Elector’s title in 1559, an aspiring King Josiah, a new Maccabee. He 
resented attacks on ‘Philippists’ and Zwinglians, entertained reform proposals from 
John Calvin, was committed to the struggle against papalism and idolatry, and quickly 
imported foreign advisers and professors of a sacramentarian persuasion to his 
university in Heidelberg (Thomas 2010, 109-120). Heidelberg and the catechism written 
there mostly by Zacharius Ursinus, a theologian imported from Wroclaw who had 
studied with Melanchthon at Wittenberg but also spent time in Switzerland, became the 
intellectual centre of a German ‘Reformed’ theology, as long as the Palatinate was ruled 
by a sympathetic prince (Thomas 2010, 124-125).° 

In short, the 1550s unveiled a divisive Protestant orthodoxy. To overcome it, Protestant 
princes sent representatives, and a few princes even came themselves, to a princes’ 
convention at Naumburg early in 1561 (Neuser 2002-2015, 2/1: 301-317). There the 
Palatine Elector managed to have the heavily disputed 1540 version of the Augsburg 
Confession (Variata) recognized. But Ernestine Saxony and the city-state of Bremen 
refused to accept the conciliatory ‘Naumburg Recess. Lutheran pressure against 
sacramentarians mounted. Later that year the Bremen pastor Albert Hardenberg was 
condemned as a Zwinglian and expelled (Goeters 2006, 286-287). Frankfurt expelled 
Dutch refugees. Attempts to win freedom of worship for refugees at Metz, Trier, and 
Aachen in 1559 were also short-lived. 

In the course of all this, Melanchthonians really were bending toward Calvin, and 
they would continue to do so for the rest of the century (Millet 1992, 101; Janse 2009). In 
the 1560s, Melanchthon’s son-in-law, Caspar Peucer, and his student, Paul Eber, seemed 
to drift toward Calvin's concept of the ‘spiritual presence’ of Christ in the Lord’s Supper. 
Heidelbergs Zacharias Ursinus adapted several of Calvins more distinctive doctrines: 
the ‘triple office’ of Christ, his definition of sacraments, and his version of church 
discipline controlled by a church body comprised of ministers and lay elders. Peter 
Melius, Protestant bishop in Debrecen, Hungary, who studied in Wittenberg, used 
Calvins doctrine of predestination (and Heinrich Bullinger’s concept of covenant) 
(Bryner 2007, 814). At the end of the century, Christoph Pezel, inventor of the phrase 
‘second reform to describe the more complete reorganization of worship and religious 
discipline associated with ‘Calvinism, taught an idiosyncratic doctrine of predestination 


> From 1576 to 1583, that Reformed centre of gravity moved to Kaiserslautern, the territory of 
Friedrich’s son Johann Casimir, when Johann Casimir’s Lutheran brother Ludwig VI succeeded Friedrich. 
Johann Casimir ruled the Palatinate on behalf of his nephew the Elector Friedrich IV from 1583 to 1592, 
making Heidelberg a centre of German Calvinism once again. 
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(Millet 1992, 101; Janse 2009),* and he used the Augsburg Confession to describe the 
‘reformed’ church as one conformed to the Word of God. Calvins theology was being 
debated in Germany on the back of Melanchthon’s complex reputation. 

During these years a theological distinction came to the fore. It would characterize 
Calvinism for Lutheran theologians evermore. The Consensus Tigurinus declared 
Christ’s body to be materially present only in heaven, meaning it was impossible for the 
body to be locally present in bread and wine when the sacrament is performed on earth. 
In 1556 a defender of this idea, John a Lasco, pastor of refugees in Frankfurt (and in 
Emden the year before, and London before that), used this idea to describe the absurdity 
of the claim that Christ’s resurrected body is ‘ubiquitous, everywhere, including bread 
and wine during the Lord’s Supper, as the Württemberg Lutheran Johannes Brenz was 
arguing in defence of Christ’s ‘local presence’ in the sacrament (Brandy 1991, 46-47). 
The denial or possibility of Christ’s ‘local presence’ became a centrepiece of debates 
between theologians of Reformed and Lutheran territories in the next decades 
(Anonymous, Collin, and Hedio 1910, 140-142; Kittelson and Schurb 1986, 122).° The 
denial of local presence became a hallmark of German ‘Calvinism. 

So it was that John Calvin gradually won a named place in German-Protestant 
ecclesiastical debate (Busch2002-2012, 475). By the 1560s ‘Calvinist’ was a synonym for 
a sacramentarian position accommodated by Melanchthon’s 1540 emendation of the 
Augsburg Confession (Variata) and the conciliatory Melanchthon of the ‘adiaphorist’ 
controversy. ‘Calvinist’ was also a glyph associated with international Protestant unity, 
even if ‘Calvinist’ theologians sometimes questioned the Palatine elector’s French 
commitments. Zacharius Ursinus, for example, criticized Friedrich III's militancy 
(Thomas 2010, 173). Coupled with this internationalist tendency were a distinct set of 
Genevan and Swiss evangelical practices that refugees brought to Germany (the use of 
bread rather than unleavened wafers in the public celebration of the Lord’s Supper, the 
absence of special linens for the Eucharist or other liturgical gear, a prohibition against 
the public defamation of other Protestants), and, at times, public unrest provoked by 
liturgical change, such as ending exorcisms at baptism, which was common in most 
Lutheran rites, the rejection of emergency baptism, the end of reserving a portion of the 
Eucharistic elements to be brought to the ill, and the Ten Commandments displayed in 
church in the arrangement of Calvins division and numbering (Busch2002-2012, 475; 
Wolgast 2009, 204, 210; practices are listed by territory with dates of introduction in 
Goeters 2006, 290-293).° Those refugee churches that managed to survive Lutheran 


* He said predestination is based on God’s eternal decree, but faith, as Melanchthon had taught, is a 
human action prerequisite to salvation. 

° The argument that Christ cannot be bodily present in the Eucharist because his resurrected body is 
located in heaven first appeared in literary debate between Luther and Oecolampadius in the Marburg 
Colloquy (1529). 

é Calvin listed four commandments in the first table of the ten commandments and six command- 
ments in the second table, rather than the traditional division into three and seven. He listed the com- 
mandment against idolatry as a separate commandment, not part of the first commandment to worship 
God exclusively. And he made the prohibition against adultery part of the tenth commandment against 
encroaching on one’s neighbor's property. 
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hostility in the 1560s, for example in the duchy of Jiilich-Cleves-Berg and in the city of 
Emden, adapted the Genevan model of church organization and doctrine, then helped 
to bring that model to the churches of what became the Dutch Republic 
(Ehrenpreis 2009, 215-216).’ Some of the refugee congregations, for example the three 
linked but independent congregations of the French-Dutch quarter of Cologne, which 
were first organized in 1565, survived until the nineteenth century, when they were 
finally absorbed into the Prussian state’s union church (Ehrenpreis 2009, 217-218). 

Great were the ambiguities of the emerging ‘confessional’ division of Lutheran and 
‘Reformed’. The refugee churches were more closely patterned after Genevan doctrine 
and practice, but their influence in Germany was limited. While Walloon refugee-clergy 
in the Netherlands and the more radical of the English Puritans emphasized Calvin's 
doctrine of double predestination and the Genevan model of strict moral oversight, 
most German sacramentarians did not (Tracy 2006, 177-182; Wolgast 2009, 209-210). 
Philippists retained more Catholic rites than their Gnesio-Lutheran opponents, were 
more pliant in the hands of their princes, and were tolerant of sacramentarians 
(Kolb 2009, 157-165). And the vast majority of Lutheran clergy, not to mention Lutheran 
urban citizens or princely subjects, did not join the debate over Melanchthon that 
carried Calvin in its wake (Kolb 2009, 153, 156-157).° 


CRYPTO-CALVINISTS 


For a little more than two decades after 1548 the adiaphorist, or the ‘Philippist, was the 
preferred theologian at the Saxon Elector’s court. But the legacy of Melanchthon seemed 
suddenly to require ever greater disambiguation after 1571, when Christoph Pezel, a 
Wittenberg theologian and a Philippist, published a catechism under instructions from 
Elector August to replace the Lutheran catechism used in Saxon schools (Dingel 2008, 
58-59; Ocker 2012, 17-18). Deploying the polemical arsenal that had developed over 
the last twenty years, Gnesio-Lutherans argued that this new catechism contained 
a Calvinistic doctrine of the Lord’s Supper. They called Pezel a ‘crypto-Calvinist’ unfaithful 
to the original 1530 version of the Augsburg Confession (Invariata). The prince blocked 
publication of Pezel’s catechism. Pezel and Wittenberg colleagues responded by defending 


7 The Reformed church of Jiilich-Cleves-Berg also survived the extinction of the dynasty in 1610, 
when the church formed a synod in four provinces (Cleves, Mark, Jülich, and Berg), while the subse- 
quent and later succession conflicts between (Protestant) Electoral Brandenburg and (Catholic) Pfalz- 
Neuburg rearranged the rule of the four territories. Agreements of 1647 and 1672 made each house 
protector of its confession in the realm of the other. The result was a closer alignment of the Reformed 
with the church of the Brandenburg capital, Berlin. 

? The same could be said of other debates of the 1550s and 1560s: over justification (Melanchthon for 
the strict separation of justification from works and Georg Major and the Gensio-Lutheran Andreas 
Musculus for a connection between justification and good works) and over faith and human agency (the 
Melanchthonians Johann Pfeffinger and Viktorin Steigel for human action initiating conversion and 
Gnesio-Lutherans against this). 
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their via media Protestantism. This only intensified debate. By 1574 the Elector August 
was convinced that the Wittenberg scholars were corrupting his land with heresy. Pezel 
was arrested and imprisoned in the Torgau castle with his colleagues Caspar Peucer, 
Christian Schütz, and Johannes Stéssel. Refusing to renounce their doctrine of the sac- 
rament, Pezel was moved to house arrest in Zeitz and finally expelled from Saxony in 
1576. At the same time, the Elector August enlisted the support of the Tübingen theolo- 
gian Jakob Andreae, sent north by his prince, Duke Christoph of Wirttemberg, to help 
stitch together confessional unity among Lutherans (Dingel 2008, 61-64). A series of 
meetings eventually produced a ‘Formula of Concord’ (1577), a summary statement of 
Lutheran orthodoxy embraced by the Electors of Saxony, Brandenburg, and, since 
Friedrich III was succeeded by his Lutheranizing son Ludwig VI in 1576, the Palatinate. 
Governments then used subscription to the Formula of Concord as the means to uproot 
‘crypto-Calvinists. Those princes who refused to subscribe preferred to call themselves 
simply ‘Reformed; an ambiguous term, since all Protestants had been using it since the 
early Reformation (Wolgast 2009, 209-210). Pezel moved on to Nassau-Dillenburg, 
where he served as pastor in Herborn and helped organize the territory’s Reformed 
church, then moved to Bremen, where he helped maintain the city’s position as Calvinist 
bastion in the north (Klueting 2001). He joined the entourage of the new ‘Calvinist’ 
Elector Christian of Saxony (more on him below) when Protestant princes gathered at 
Lüneburg in 1586, where the Palatinate’s Johann Casimir tried to rally German 
Protestants and Denmark to support Henry of Navarre and the Huguenot nobility in 
France against the Catholic League, and where Melanchthonians like Pezel made 
the case for German Protestant unity and international anti-Catholic engagement 
(Lockhart 2004, 253-254). 

Defenders of the Formula of Concord (who considered themselves true Lutherans) 
drove their enemies from their jobs. The victims belonged to a network of students who 
had studied the Liberal Arts at Wittenberg and Leipzig at the apex of ‘Philippist’ opinion 
in those schools—students of Melanchthon’s students (Crusius 2008). Philip Apian, the 
Ingolstadt mathematician and renowned cartographer, had first lost a university 
position in Bavaria for refusing to swear the professors’ oath to the Creed of the Council 
of Trent. Axed by Catholics, he moved on to Tübingen in 1568. Fifteen years later the 
Duke of Württemberg demanded subscription to the Formula of Concord. Apian 
refused, lost his job again, and ended his career. Caspar Janchen, rector of the city school 
in Zittau, was accused of crypto-Calvinism and fled the city in 1587 after only one year of 
service. The accusation followed him to Dresden, where he was forced out of the 
rectorship of the Kreuzschule in 1591. Caspar Riidel, collaborator with Nikolaus Krell in 
the ‘Saxon-Calvinist bible’ of 1591, a controversial translation project sponsored by Duke 
Christian I of Saxony (who regarded himself ‘neither Calvinist nor Flacian but 
Christian’) was imprisoned in Dresden, released, and eventually resettled in the 
Palatinate as a pastor. One prince's victim was another one’s gain, when the victim joined 
jurists and theologians in a non-subscribing, ‘Calvinist’ territory. Such a one was 
Christoph Pezel. He was exiled from Wittenberg in 1576, going on to help reform 
Nassau-Dillenburg, Bremen, and Lippe (Wolgast 2009, 210). Among the least fortunate 
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was the jurist Nikolaus Krell himself, chancellor of Electoral Saxony and architect of the 
unpopular ‘Calvinist’ reform that accompanied Christian Is alignment with Johann 
Casimir’s Huguenot-supporting internationalism. Krell promoted the Eucharistic 
doctrine of the later Melanchthon and designed a church order that eliminated 
distinctively Lutheran liturgical practices, such as the performance of exorcism before 
baptism. When Christian I died in 1591, his kinsman Friedrich Wilhelm, ruler of 
Ernestine Saxony, a strict supporter of the Formula of Concord, took over as guardian of 
Christian’s seven-year-old son. Krell was immediately deposed and soon executed for 
leading Christian I to support Henry of Navarre (Schille 1957; Wolgast 2009, 206). 

The next Reformed clergyman to fall in Saxony was Georg Raute, superintendent of 
Chemnitz (Schille 1957). In autumn and winter of 1591 the city council of Chemnitz 
investigated Raute for preaching that exorcism before baptism was against the Word of 
God, for altering catechetical instructions regarding the Lord’s Supper, and for 
entertaining Calvinistic ideas about original sin and the holiness of unbaptized children. 
They removed him from office in September 1592, pressured, they said, by public 
opinion. Raute found refuge as pastor of the church in Kohren, patronized by a Saxon 
court judge and lord of neighbouring Sahlis, Georg Heinrich von Einsiedel, who refused 
to sign the Formula of Concord in 1581 and 1592. Georg eventually resettled in the Upper 
Palatinate as counsel of the prince of Anhalt-Bernburg. Raute stayed put and signed the 
Formula of Concord in 1592. Others were caught by the sudden end of Christian I’s 
regime. The Zwickau superintendent Wolfgang Held announced the end of infant 
exorcisms in the Church of St Mary in July 1591, two months before Christian died. The 
preacher Bartholomäus Walther did the same in the Church of St Catharine, and was 
shouted down by the congregation, forcing him to run for cover in the house of the 
burgomaster. His house was pelted with stones and covered with graffiti that night. In 
Saxony, similar scenes unfolded in Zeitz, Naumburg, Dresden, Anhalt, Stendal, 
Kamenz, Leipzig (the ‘Calvinistensturm’ of 1593) and elsewhere, and it happened in 
other territories, too (Crusius 2008, 155-162). In the last decades of the sixteenth century, 
introducing ‘Calvinism’ also caused riots in the Upper Palatinate, Upper Hesse, 
Pforzheim, Lemgo, Bremen, and Berlin (Wolgast 2009, 212). In the face of this 
opposition, some ‘Calvinist’ clergy accommodated themselves to a re-Lutheranized 
territory, in what Irene Crusius has described as ‘an internal Saxon “exile”, with a break 
in career and constricted influence and quality of life’ (Crusius 2008, 172-173; Rabe 1989, 
332). At the end of the century throughout Protestant Germany popular interest in the 
conflict of Calvinism and Lutheran orthodoxy had grown. 


‘CALVINIST’ TERRITORIES 


Such were the rises and falls of territorial ‘Calvinism’ in Germany. First came the 
refugees with their somewhat naked rituals and their Genevan network, relying on the 
Consensus Tigurinus and an Augsburg Confession (Variata) revised in 1540. There was 
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the Palatine Elector with his international-Protestant policy. But nothing gave shape to 
‘Reformed’ or ‘Calvinist’ territorial churches in Germany like Lutheran enmity, 
expressed by the imposition of the Formula of Concord after 1577, to be exact. The rare 
Lutheran attempt to draw refugee churches to the Formula of Concord, such as Lucas 
Osiander’s Pia et fidelis admonitio (1580), was distrusted as thinly veiled aggression by 
the Genevan professor Lambert Danaeus and by French and Dutch Protestant churches 
(Daneau 1580). “There was never any chance of consensus, Irene Dingel observes (Dingel 
2013, 65). 

What did this produce? In 1583, the Reformed territories of the Holy Roman Empire 
included the cities of Emden, Wesel, and Bremen; and the territories of the Palatinate, the 
counties of Nassau, Solms, Wittgenstein, Moers, Bentheim, Westfriesland, ‘Belgium, and 
East Frisia. All of these were listed with the independent city-state of Geneva as forming a 
Reformed community at the ‘Coetus of Leer’ in 1583, the East Frisian synod whose church 
order was approved by Count Johann of East Frisia (Sprengler-Ruppenthal 2004, 39). A 
generation later, at the outbreak of the Thirty Years War (1618-1648), one imperial free 
city (Bremen) and thirty-one principalities could be counted as Reformed, the majority 
still very small and in the west (Goeters 2006, 287-288; Wolgast 2009). Of these, the most 
important territories by far were the Palatinate and, after 1613, Brandenburg, which 
became Brandenburg-Prussia after 1618, which would in turn become the Prussian king- 
dom in the early eighteenth century. In Brandenburg, the prince and court became 
‘Calvinist, although the estates, the territorial consistory, and most subjects, including 
the cities, remained almost entirely Lutheran (Ehrenpreis 2009, 214). 

The Habsburg-challenging internationalism of the ‘Reformed’ territorial churches in 
the second half of the sixteenth century continued into the ‘Protestant Unior formed by 
the Palatine Elector Friedrich IV in 1608. True to the pattern established after the 
Schmalkaldic War, the Elector of Saxony, with other supporters of the Formula of 
Concord in his train, refused to join the Union (Goeters 2006, 297). In 1617, during the 
centenary of the Reformation, near the dawn of the Thirty Years War, the fully-formed 
distinction of ‘Reformed’ and Lutheran confessions was put on display. Lutherans felt an 
enmity toward Calvinists that the Reformed simply did not return. For the jubilee, 
Heidelberg’s Reformed theologians praised Luther, praised the princes who supported 
him, celebrated the justice of rebellion against Catholic malpractice, insisted on the 
kinship of Lutherans and Reformed, noted the expansion of the Reformed since the 
Formula of Concord, relied on the international character of Protestantism in their day, 
and asserted the validity of the Reformed interpretation of the Augsburg Confession 
(Hanstein 2013, 556-559; Selderhuis 2013, 69-75). The Saxon court at Lutheran Dresden, 
defending the Formula of Concord, had its own jubilee (Wendebourg 2015, 265). How 
‘Calvin-ist’ was the Reformed party? Not entirely. A Jesuit observer of the Protestant 
commemorations could track the history of ‘Zwinglian Lutherans, false Lutherans, not 
to Calvin but to that ‘wiley bird’ Martin Bucer (Roest 1620, 195; the Latin edition had 
been published in 1618). 

The division of German Protestants between ‘Reformed’ territories with ‘Calvinist’ 
churches and Lutheran confessional states was now complete and remained little 
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changed through the Thirty Years War. The outcome of the war further rigidified the 
Reformed-Lutheran distinction. Ironically, in the complex negotiations that concluded 
a full generation of destruction in that confusing war, the Reformed princes were unable to 
overcome Lutheran opposition until the Catholic Elector of Mainz and the Catholic Duke 
of Bavaria took ‘the initiative from the emperor and the die-hard Catholic estates ...to 
resolve on their own...[among other things] the problem of the Reformed’ 
(Helfferich 2013, 226). In the end, Lutheran and Catholic objections to article 7 of the 
Treaty of Osnabriick were ignored. Article 7 extended the rights enjoyed by Catholics 
and Lutherans ‘to those who among them (inter illos) are called Reformed’ 
(Helfferich 2013, 226). 

By then the expansion of Reformed territories had ended. While Brandenburg 
remained a state with a Reformed prince, Reformed courtiers, Reformed refugees, and a 
Lutheran majority, other ‘Calvinist’ dynasties died out, such as the Palatine-Simmern 
line of Wittelsbachs, prompting the transfer of the Palatinate’s electoral office to the 
Catholic Palatine-Neuburg dynasty in 1685 (Wolgast 2009, 212). The court-affiliated, 
prince-protected religious minority that survived in scattered territories and, after the 
expulsion of Protestants from France, in Huguenot refugee churches, or even thrived in 
a place like the Brandenburg-Prussia capital Berlin, continued its early tradition of 
broad-tent Protestantism. Their theologians were particularly receptive to rationalist 
criticisms of Protestant orthodoxy in the eighteenth century. In all but one of the 
thirteen German territorial states that merged their Reformed and Lutheran churches 
between 1817 and 1901 (Nassau, Prussia, Hanau, Electoral Hesse, the Palatinate, Anhalt- 
Bernburg, Waldeck-Pyrmont, Baden, Rhine-Hesse, Dessau, Birkenfeld, Köthen, 
Homburg), theologians played the leading role in these confession-blending church 
unions. The exception to Reformed leadership in a union church was the Palatinate 
Union, where most of the promoters were Lutheran clergy (Hüffmeier, 2009). 

The best-known Lutheran-Reformed union occurred in the Prussian kingdom. It was 
demanded by King Friedrich Wilhelm III and famously promoted by the Berlin 
theologian Friedrich Schleiermacher. The King summoned a union of churches on 27 
September 1817 to complete the Reformation. The King himself contributed to the new 
Protestant hybrid, drafting a high-church, bi-confessional service of worship based on 
Luther’s German Mass and inspired by the pomp and circumstance of Russian 
Orthodoxy. The 1816 Prussian census divided the 10,173,838 inhabitants of Prussia into 
5.7 million Lutherans, 3.9 million Roman Catholics, 384,926 Reformed, and 123,579 
Jews, with most of the Reformed in the western provinces (only 5 Reformed 
communities in Pomerania, 8 in Silesia, 15 in East Prussia) (Htiffmeier 2009, 223). A tiny 
Prussian Reformed community had a grossly disproportionate influence on the church's 
reorganization. As Prussia expanded, theologians would argue for decades over several 
things: over the right of the monarch to interfere in the church, over a synodal 
constitution for the state church, and over the status of historical confessions. The 
outcome was compromise. A reorganization in 1850 allowed the use of (Lutheran) 
catechisms that were traditional in a locality, instead of the new catechisms. The western 
provinces successfully resisted the exclusively clerical consistories promoted by Berlin, 
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in favour of synods that included the participation of lay elders in the ‘Reformed’ 
manner, a right extended to all of Prussia in 1873. 

As in Prussia, so all over Protestant Germany. All the Reformed territorial churches 
were absorbed by union churches. Lutherans were the majority of Protestants in every 
affected territory, except the city of Hanau and tiny Lippe-Detmold. Lippe-Detmold was 
the only state of the thirty-three principalities and four free cities of the German 
Federation formed at the Vienna Congress of 1815 in which the Reformed church 
commanded a majority of the people (Hiffmeier 2009, 223). In this strange way a 
Reformed tradition had fulfilled its early pan-Protestant mission in the unified German 
nation-state. By contrast, several Lutheran churches splintered off the church unions: 
the Old Lutherans and Independent Lutherans, who were recognized as a free church in 
Prussia after 1845, and similar churches in Baden, Hanover, Hamburg, and Hesse. When 
all was said and done, John Calvin catalysed a certain Protestant-confessional binary in 
Germany in the short term, while contributing to a Protestant national religion in the 
long term. 
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STEVEN J. REID 


INTRODUCTION 


UNTIL late in the twentieth century scholarship on the Scottish Reformation took a 
‘top-down’ and polity-led approach, where historians (often working with a confes- 
sional agenda) made ever more sophisticated arguments for an ‘episcopal’ or ‘presbyte- 
rian narrative regarding the formation of the early kirk (Ryrie 2006a, 132-133; 
McCallum 2016a, 3-10; Donaldson 1960; Kirk 1972; 1989; Mullan 1986). Those days are 
thankfully over. The final word, for the moment, lies with Alec Ryrie, whose central the- 
sis of a ‘Scottish Revolution —where the Reformation Rebellion of 1559-60 constituted a 
sudden and radical break with the Catholic past, arising from a contingent series of fac- 
tors but which permanently disrupted and transformed the nation’s confessional 
identity—helpfully avoids claiming the Reformation for a particular side of this 
argument (Ryrie 2006b; Green 2019; Lynch 1985, 227-228). Ryrie’s conclusion that 
Scotland had ‘unexpectedly, almost accidentally...stumbled into a new world’ (Ryrie 
2006b, 204) is reflected in the protracted and confused creation ofa fully Reformed kirk 
in the reign of James VI and I, surveyed in Alan MacDonald’s Jacobean Kirk (MacDonald 
1998). MacDonald persuasively argued that the largely silent majority of ministers were 
more flexible and fluid on issues such as bishop versus presbytery and crown involve- 
ment in ecclesiastical affairs than previous studies, narrowly focused on “Melvilliar’ and 
‘Episcopalian factions, were willing to admit. Much of the Reformed kirk’s development 
in its first century was in fact muddled and transitional, and other recent work on early 
modern Scotland has emphasized a ‘long reformation’ where continuities from the 
medieval and Catholic past are clearly in evidence (McCallum 2010; 2016a; Reid 2011; 
Blakeway 2015). This chapter does not dispute the fact that a rigorous and controlling 
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culture of Calvinist discipline emerged across Scotland by the early seventeenth century; 
the evidence for this is incontrovertible. However, the general perception of this culture as 
all-pervasive and monolithic fails to recognize the contested and often inchoate nature of 
the early post-Reformation church, and that other ‘cultures’ in early modern Scotland— 
gendered, noble, educational and intellectual—existed side-by-side, above and outside 
the religious one, but which were no less affected by Calvinism. 


AREA STUDIES AND STUDIES OF 
DISSEMINATION OF WORSHIP 


Research into the culture of Calvinism in early modern Scotland over the past four 
decades has focused on two separate but interrelated strands of enquiry. The first is the 
impact of the Reformation at the local level. Ian Cowan made the first serious call for a 
systematic examination of both pre- and post-Reformation cultural life in his 1978 
pamphlet Regional Aspects of the Scottish Reformation, and incorporated limited aspects 
of this approach into his 1982 survey of the Scottish Reformation (Cowan 1978; 1982; 
Haws 1971; Donaldson 1972; McLennan 1976-1977). The first full-length study of a local 
reformation was Michael Lynch's Edinburgh and the Reformation (1981), which found 
extremely limited evidence of support for reform in the city prior to the Reformation 
Rebellion of 1559-60 and an ongoing struggle between Catholic and Protestant factions 
for control of the town council throughout the 1560s, compounded by the latitude 
afforded to Catholics by the settlement of Mary Queen of Scots in the city from 1562 
(Lynch 1981). Narrative accounts of local reformations appeared in the 1980s and 1990s 
on Angus and the Mearns, Perth, Aberdeen and Ayrshire, and in a range of unpublished 
theses for the dioceses of Dunkeld and Dunblane and the city of Dundee (Bardgett 1989; 
Verschuur 2006; Sanderson 1997; Flett 1981; Todd 1973; White 1985; 1987; 
Yellowlees 1990). While these all provided much-needed details of the limited evidence 
of iconoclasm, ‘privy kirks’ and popular support for reform up to and including the 
events of 1560, they devoted little space to the actual culture that was established in each 
town or region in the decades afterward." Jane Dawson’s articles on the implementation 
of discipline in two very different localities, the east-coast city of St Andrews and the 
vast and sparsely populated region of the western Highlands, broke from this tradition 
by delineating how Calvinism was received and incorporated into the fabric of worship 
(Dawson 1991; 1994). 

The second major strand, which has seen more recent activity, aims to understand the 
‘religion of the pew and the cultural world of Calvinism in Scotland, usually via the 
main documentary sources for the kirk—kirk session, presbytery, and synod records. 


1 With the exception of Sanderson (1997), who devoted several chapters to tracing the development 
of a Protestant settlement to 1600. 
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Michael Graham's study of the implementation of Reformed discipline in Scotland in 
the half-century after 1560 was pioneering in this regard, and set the development of a 
Reformed network of church courts in Scotland against broader comparative examples, 
suchas the consistories of Huguenot France. However, it used a relatively small selection 
of case studies to underpin the statistical analyses (such as types of sin prosecuted) 
which were heavily relied upon as evidence (Graham 1996). David G. Mullan’s Scottish 
Puritanism was an attempt to cast the later settled culture of Protestant worship in the 
mould of its English counterpart (Mullan 2000; 2010). Finally, Margo Todd’s massive 
2002 survey, The Culture of Calvinism in Early Modern Scotland, used virtually every 
known kirk session record from the first three generations after 1560 to assemble a 
detailed qualitative picture of the culture of Reformed religion in Scotland (Todd 2002). 

It is hard to overstate the impact of Todd’s work on the field, and it is worth outlining 
her central arguments in depth as much of the recent work done on the Scottish 
Reformation responds directly to them. Todd argues that the process of popularizing 
Calvinism in Scotland was a process of ongoing negotiation between the elite ministry 
and the parishioners of Scotland, driven from the outset by ‘an unremitting campaign to 
provide an educated clergy and to establish a literate and theologically informed laity 
through catechism, examination, sermons, enforced family “exercises” and the founding 
of schools’ (Todd 2002, 20). As the evocative sensory experience of Catholic worship 
was replaced with the austere, pared-back and logo-centric worship of the Reformed 
service, a greater emphasis was placed upon symbolic rituals such as the sacrament of 
communion, as a means to mitigate the sense of liturgical loss amongst Scottish 
parishioners (Todd 2002, chs. 1-2). The rites of passage involved in being correctly 
catechized and prepared for admittance to communion were heavily regulated. 
Parishioners were scrutinized for upright behaviour beforehand, expected to reconcile 
all faults with their neighbours, fast, and undertake other forms of penitence. The 
communion tokens, usually made of lead and stamped with the name of the parish and 
the date, became symbols of ‘godly’ status themselves, and reflected the unique nature of 
each parish. A similar symbolic focus was placed upon the communion vessels, with 
cups and bread plates initially provided post-Reformation from local families and then 
in bespoke fashion from the 1590s onwards (Todd 2002, 89-98, 101-102). 

Kirk sessions, the parish-level court of the church after 1560, are rightly held up by 
Todd as the best insight into, and agent of, cultural change post-Reformation. Operating 
in some parishes from 1560 (in St Andrews and Dundee, just before this) and in as much 
as 80 per cent of parishes by 1600, the session comprised the minister and a group of lay 
elders (generally a dozen to twenty-five), drawn from substantial landholders down to 
working farmers in the ‘landward’ or rural parishes, and in towns from the mercantile 
elite to craftsmen and artisans, though wealthier and more prominent men tended to 
dominate. Sessions met weekly in most parishes, and up to four times weekly in urban 
centres, to investigate and render judgement in cases of sexual offence, drunkenness, 
quarrelling, doctrinal error, and Sabbath breach. Elders discovered many of these 
offences themselves, by regularly ‘visiting’ around the parish, especially during Sunday 
service to catch Sabbath-breakers in the act. 
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Those guilty of serious offences—adultery, theft, sexual misconduct, gossiping, or 
hard drinking—would be tried before the kirk session and sentenced to public 
repentance (Todd 2002, ch. 3). In the first instance this involved being seated at the front 
of the kirk on ‘repentance stools’ with a visible marker such as a paper slip or hat noting 
the sinner’s offence, while the minister fulminated above the unlucky transgressor. This 
treatment could be applied for a single Sunday (or during the week for a minor offence), 
and thereafter for three, six, a half-year or year of Sabbaths. Punishments then escalated 
to the use of physical restraints—serrated ‘jougs’ and ‘branks; fitted round the head and 
neck, often with a suppressor plate or fork that went over the tongue for gossips. Sinners 
were also held in chains or stocks outside the parish church, or paraded around the town 
naked except for a sackcloth, the latter punishment being even more acutely humiliating 
given how little nudity the average early modern Scot would have encountered 
(Todd 2002, 147-148). If all else failed, jail was an option. In Perth there was a ‘ward of 
the fornicators’ where sinners would be kept until they realized the errors of their ways. 

The imposition of this heavy-handed culture was mediated by flexibility towards 
‘superstitious’ rituals such as the attendance at holy wells, the celebration of May Day 
and Yuletide, drinking and dancing at baptisms and weddings, and by the important 
‘social services’ that the kirk sessions provided. These included the administration of 
poor relief, local education, and parochial finances, and most importantly intervention 
in cases of family and neighbourly dispute, domestic violence, and rape (Todd 2002, 
chs. 4-6). 

Todd’s portrayal of early modern Scotland as a ‘puritan nation’ (Todd 2002, Concl.) 
by the 1630s is a convincing one, because of the sheer level of anecdotal evidence brought 
to bear to support her arguments, and because her human-centric account of Scottish 
Calvinist culture makes obvious sense. This was an inclusive and systematic culture that 
accommodated the godly and ungodly alike within its network of oversight, provided 
community satisfaction for sin via the performance of repentance, and tolerated a 
limited amount of profane behaviour while mediating directly in every aspect of 
family life. 

However, Todd’s study specifically eschewed—indeed, in direct response to Graham's 
attempts to quantify the frequency and types of sin encountered in kirk sessions, 
rejected—any notion that the often incomplete and highly complex data in the records 
of the church courts could be reduced to statistical analysis. While it presents a 
convincing thematic sketch ofa culture fully formed by the 1630s, it failed to provide any 
specific data on how this culture emerged or developed over time at the local level, or to 
recognize that this culture was less an immediate product of the Reformation than a 
result of a long gestational process of Reformed doctrine over more than half a century. 
Although only a handful of registers survive for the pre-1600 period (McCallum 2010, 
44), Todd was content to generalize that this culture was established by the ‘1570s or 
15808, based on the challengeable logic that since many later kirk session registers begin 


> For example, only three kirk session MS registers survive for the whole of Fife pre-1600, and only 
one (St Andrews) is pre-1570. 
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amid proceedings, there must have been an earlier tradition of minutes now lost, or that 
they simply were not kept. Both claims are hard to justify when the sheer lack of extant 
records is set against the known propensity for documentation and record-keeping to 
legitimize the early kirk seen in places like St Andrews (Rhodes 2011). 

Thus while the image of Calvinist culture ‘on the ground’ that Todd puts forward 
seems beyond dispute, how it emerged and became embedded remains an unanswered 
and ongoing question, and the range of area studies produced to date provides a mixed 
and inconclusive answer (Wormald 2010; Lynch 2002). Whether because of the relative 
smallness of the field of scholars actively researching the Reformation in Scotland, 
because of the late survival of the vast majority of kirk session, presbytery, and synod 
minutes (Graham 1996, 74-75), or because there is a perception that Todd’s extensive 
survey is the definitive word, the pursuit of area studies has quietly fallen into desuetude. 
McCallum’s work on Fife is the only recent published full-scale study to incorporate 
‘cultural’ work into a broader narrative of the embedding of the Reformation, and to 
take a full-scale quantitative approach to the extant kirk session and presbytery data 
available for the region (McCallum 2010; MacLeod 2013; McMillan 2015; Burns 2018). 
By every yardstick—the establishment of a working parochial kirk session system with 
robust prosecution rates across a range of offences, the provision ofa full parish ministry, 
the creation of an effective system of catechism and education—McCallum found that a 
Reformed culture only began to fully embed itself outside St Andrews from the 1590s 
onwards. McCallum echoes Michael Lynch's findings in a broader survey of provision of 
a preaching ministry that the church faced a serious shortfall in ministers in the last 
quarter of the century, with readers accounting for 70 per cent of the recorded ministry 
across Scotland in 1574 (Lynch 1985, 308-310). A key issue that McCallum highlights is 
the distinction between the provision of an actual minister to a parish versus a reader, 
who could provide regular scriptural lessons but was unable to administer the 
sacraments or carry out full ministerial duties. In the first three decades after 1560, 
ministers in Fife were allocated on average to between two and four parishes, often 
scattered widely in geographical terms (McCallum 2010, 13-33). Older area studies 
either claimed the appointment of readers as proof of the vitality of the early ministry 
post-Reformation, or elided their numbers together with those of official ministers.’ 
Todd argued that in terms of dignity and authority within the parish, the reader, with his 
desk placed in front of the pulpit, would have been a close second to the minister 
(Todd 2002, 67-70). However, many of those readers were converted holders of pre- 
Reformation benefices who no doubt varied in quality, notaries, or young graduates. 
The rates of pay for the position were the lowest in the kirk and experienced the worst 
fall in real terms by the end of the century (Lynch 1994, 311; 1985, 247-249). McCallum 
argues that there was a distinction between preaching proper and the reading of the 


> Kirk (1989, 130) where he notes that over 240 men had been found to serve the kirk by 1561, but no 
distinction is made; Yellowlees (1990, 31-2, 278) where he notes that by 1574, 90% of parishes ‘received 
Protestant ministration in some form, but notes that the diocese conformed to the average of 1 minister 
to 3-4 parishes and that the number of readers on record rose from 34 in 1567 to 64 by 1574. 
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word, the latter possibly being an expedient continuation by the readership who had 
played a role in the pre-Reformation liturgy, suggesting that a preaching ministry would 
have been extremely thin on the ground (McCallum 2010, 85-93). 

New area studies paying much closer attention to the implementation of Reformed 
culture in the decades immediately after 1560 are required. As we have seen already, kirk 
session records are too sparse for the immediate post-Reformation period to reconstruct 
this story, but several recent PhD theses and monographs have pioneered new 
approaches to local studies that go beyond traditional ecclesiastical records. Elizabeth 
Rhodes has used the extensive but virtually ignored records of land and property 
transfer in St Andrews in the sixteenth century to show that the legal position and rules 
relating to chaplainries, benefices, and other ecclesiastical holdings remained virtually 
unaltered post-Reformation. Life—in landed and economic terms, at least—proved 
largely immune to disruption by religion (Rhodes 2019). The municipal records of the 
Scottish burghs contain a wealth of unexplored information in relation to everyday life 
in post-Reformation Scotland, especially on the close working links between council 
and kirk sessions, the appointment and maintenance of ministers, readers, and school- 
masters, the dismemberment and allocation of the patrimony of the pre-Reformation 
kirk, and on the competing tensions between varying forms of authority—noble, royal, 
and religious—in the towns (McGrath 1986; Goatman 2018). These sources—including 
the official minutes of the burgh council, trade guild records, and notary and protocol 
books—exist in much greater abundance and geographical spread than the records of 
the kirk, and have the added advantage of providing a long-term view of cultural life that 
goes back in many cases to the late-medieval period. The minutes of incorporation for 
the Perth Burgh Guilds, for example, survive from 1452 to 1601 and continue in virtually 
unbroken fashion, while Aberdeen has the largest collection of unbroken burgh council 
minutes anywhere in Europe, and are currently the focus of a major digitization project 
between the University of Aberdeen, the City Archives, and the National Records of 
Scotland (Stavert 1993, 245; Aberdeen Records). One of the most novel and overlooked 
resources for daily life in urban Scotland after the Reformation are Registers of 
Testaments and Protocol Books, which for Glasgow and Edinburgh were published in 
the nineteenth century in an extensive series of volumes (Grant 1897-1899; Renwick 
1894-1900; Ewan 2000). These detailed statements of land transfers, marriages, and 
mercantile agreements could easily be manipulated using relational database software 
to show the social connections between landowners, tenants, families, and merchants in 
cities like Glasgow, and to create a visual map of how landholding and social and eco- 
nomic life changed over time in the wake of the Reformation. 

Finally, there are a range of social aspects of cultural life in Calvinist Scotland which 
as yet have received only passing attention. Given the importance of the diaconate in 
Calvinist Geneva, John McCallum’s recent work on poor relief and charity in Scotland is 
a welcome development (Olson 1989; Todd 2012, 55-60; Lynch 1985, 239; Brown 2000, 
243-244). McCallum confirms that assistance to the poor was a central aim of kirk 
sessions from the moment they were established, and that they were at the heart of a 
fledgling network of relief which developed gradually in the century after 1560. While 
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this support was often variable and the exact level of funding remains impossible to 
quantify, the network of relief that McCallum has uncovered, from a range of disparate 
sources, completely overturns the older notion that early modern Scotland failed to 
provide for its poor (McCallum 2016b; 2018). 

While there have been several collections of essays and articles relating to the family 
and to women in early modern Scotland, and works particularly focused on literature 
and on female religious poets such as Elizabeth Melville, Lady Culross, no full-scale 
examination of how Calvinism affected the lived experience of women has yet been 
undertaken (Stevenson 2012; Spence 2016; Reid-Baxter 2010; 2013; 2017; Ross 2015; 
Ewan and Meikle 1999; Ewan and Nugent 2008; Nugent and Ewan 2015). Nor has there 
been any study of masculinity and masculine culture, although the university sources 
(to give but one example) would provide ample testimony of daily life for young men 
and their masters. Discussions of sexuality and the kirk session have been produced by 
Todd and Graham, chiefly addressing whether or not there was a ‘double standard’ in 
kirk session inquisition, and suggesting that in relation to the treatment of adultery, 
rape, and other related crimes there was not (Graham 1996, 286-90; Todd 2002, 18-19, 
ch. 3). However, there is also virtually no discussion of homosexuality and its 
prosecution in early modern Scotland, save to mention it in passing in connection with 
incest and bestiality (Todd 2002, 295; Maxwell-Stewart 2002). The most systematic work 
in this field to date focuses on James VI and I’s relationships with his various favourites, 
but has been heavily criticized for poor methodology and subjective use of evidence 
(Bergeron 1999; Young 2000; Lee 2000). The sources for such a study are thinner and 
would require careful and extensive combing of the documentary record, but are 
undoubtedly worth uncovering if we are to fully understand the full impact of Reformed 
culture on everyday life in early modern Scotland. 


NOBLE CULTURE 


The history of sixteenth-century Scotland has tended to treat the culture of politics and 
aristocracy separately from the narrative of religious life, although Keith Brown has led 
the way in surveying aspects of noble religion as part of his studies of blood feud, noble 
culture, and noble power (Brown 1986, ch. 7; 1989; 2011; Wormald 1983). The growing 
culture of Calvinism clearly played as much ofa role in the end of blood feud in Scotland 
as the growing legal profession did, or the increasing centralization of the royal 
government which created new processes for the settlement of feud. Yet there has been 
little discussion of the day-to-day religious life of nobility—their married and family 
lives, their role in poor relief, and the interactions between the kirk sessions and the 
various levels of noble court. The system of noble patronage to benefices in the pre- 
Reformation church meant many parochial positions, chaplainries, and altarages 
remained unaltered after the Reformation, though to what extent is unknown. For 
example, the vast majority of masterships and chaplainries attached to St Salvator’s 
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College in St Andrews remained the effective property of the Kennedy earls of Cassillis 
well into the seventeenth century, and there are numerous examples of nobles directing 
their choice of candidate to Patrick Adamson, archbishop of St Andrews between 1576 
and 1592, for confirmation in positions within the diocese (Donaldson 1966, numbers 
21, 2686). Following the 1587 ‘annexation of the temporalities of benefices’ passed in 
Parliament, ecclesiastical patronage among the nobility extended to former abbey lands 
as well. There is still a general assumption that once the nobility had seized control of the 
church they showed little interest in either true Protestant piety or in actively supporting 
the parish ministry, except when it pertained to schemes to drain revenue from the for- 
mer church lands (Brown 2000, 241; Lynch 1985, 243). However, this view arises in large 
part from a broader deficiency in the number of detailed biographies for the nobility at 
all levels (Goatman 2016). There is a summary narrative for most members of the 
Jacobean peerage in resources such as the Oxford Dictionary of National Biography, 
which can be supplemented with the original Dictionary of National Biography, the Scots 
Peerage, and contemporary ‘political’ accounts such as that by James Melville of Halhill. 
However, detailed studies of individual nobility over the past three decades have tended 
to focus either on the more dangerous and unpredictable figures of the Jacobean court, 
such as Francis Stewart, fifth earl of Bothwell, or on magnates who noticeably stand out- 
side the established church, such as George Gordon the Catholic sixth earl of Huntly. Yet 
as Rob MacPherson has noted, the earl of Bothwell was an active promoter and patron of 
the ministry of the 59 kirks within his landed territories, some 5 per cent of the total par- 
ishes in Scotland (Brown 2000, 241); and William Douglas the eighth earl of Angus was 
an unusually committed member of the kirk who set up a highly disciplined community 
of ministers and exiled nobility in Newcastle in the aftermath of the Ruthven Raid 
(Lynch 1985, 246-247; Donaldson 1960-1962, 76). A recent monograph by Miles Kerr- 
Peterson on George Keith, fourth earl Marischal, is the first examination of a more typical, 
even boring, Reformed Scottish magnate, albeit unusual by dint of the fact that he was 
the richest man in Scotland thanks to his extensive lands along the length of the east 
coast (Kerr-Peterson 2019). Marischal played a very minor role in court politics, but his 
private life is a fascinating insight into the world of a Reformed noble. As Kerr-Peterson 
notes, Marischal was an active patron of godly education in Scotland (he founded the 
second university in Aberdeen, the eponymous Marischal College, in 1593), and enjoyed 
studies on the continent which included a brief period in Geneva, where he deeply 
impressed Theodore Beza. Yet his attitude towards Reformed religion was ambivalent. 
He showed a lacklustre interest in promoting ministry to the parishes that he controlled, 
except where he was able to provide these as patronage to family and political allies. He 
was a poor husband and an adulterer, who ended up divorced from his first wife and ina 
bitter and often violent struggle with his second wife as she attempted to assert the rights 
of her children over those from her husband’s first marriage. His own domestic architec- 
ture and decoration also showed more of an interest in Classicizing and Roman ‘pagan’ 
culture than was perhaps appropriate. Brown suggests that ‘it is clear that much of the 
enthusiasm for the politicised religion, which was so evident among many who made 
the Reformation itself, did not transmit itself to their sons; and that by the 1590s an 
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entrenched conservativism towards religion had emerged among the nobility that toler- 
ated compromise on issues such as episcopacy and royal involvement in the church 
(Brown 1989, 579). Like area studies, broader culturally focused studies of the nobility 
have the potential to provide us with a much richer picture of religious life among the 
most influential circles of Scottish society. 


INTELLECTUAL CULTURE 


While everyday life at the parochial level in Scotland had departed radically by 1600 
from the Catholic society that had existed before 1560, in the intellectual spheres of 
Scottish culture continuities were much more in evidence. Most work to date on 
Calvinism and intellectual culture in post-Reformation Scotland has focused on the 
extent to which the radically different resistance theories of John Knox and George 
Buchanan were influenced by Calvin or, in the case of Buchanan especially, to what 
extent their work was part of French and Genevan developments in resistance theory 
(Mason 1998). Yet the educational experience of Scots at both school and university after 
the Reformation has been the subject of much recent research. We now have a detailed 
calendar of all known pre-university schools between 1560 and 1633 thanks to John 
Durkan’s Scottish Schools and Schoolmasters (Durkan 2013). While one of the prime aims 
of the reformers in the First Book of Discipline (1561) had been to provide a school in 
every parish, Durkan has confirmed that this was a slow and gradual process. By the 
time of the parliamentary education act of 1633, which made the aspiration of the First 
Book a legal requirement for every parish, almost 800 schools were recorded, virtually 
all of which were based in the lowlands. Durkan’s most surprising finding is the fact that 
around 300 of these schools were not directly connected to the parish, but were 
continuations or adaptations of medieval and Catholic schools. He speculated that 
many of these were either supported by the local gentry or were in fact the continuation 
of medieval ‘lairdly’ schools, where a chaplain or team of chaplains were attached to a 
collegiate foundation and educated the children of the granter while saying prayers for 
their family’s souls. Moreover, while there was clear growth in general educational 
provision, the real casualty of the Reformation was the destruction of ‘song’ or music 
schools, which had often been attached to monastic and cathedral churches, and which 
were wiped out as part of the ‘massive simplification of religious worship’ in the 
Reformed service. 

Continuity was also in evidence in the Protestant reform of the universities 
(Reid 2011). The Reformers made immediate plans in 1560 and 1561 to turn Scotland’s 
three medieval and Catholic universities—the University of St Andrews (founded 
1410x1413), comprising the colleges of St Salvator’s (1450), St Leonards (1513) and St 
Mary’s (1555), and the single-college institutions of Glasgow (1451) and King’s College 
Aberdeen (1496)—into Protestant seminaries. However, these plans never materialized, 
for several reasons. In conservative Aberdeen, the university and its staff remained 
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sympathetic to the Catholic cause until 1569, when the entire teaching staff were 
summarily deprived of their posts by the Regent James Stewart, earl of Moray, and a 
Protestant staff appointed in their stead. The majority of staff at Glasgow deserted the 
university at the onset of the Reformation Rebellion, and it limped along in a state of 
near-total financial collapse with just two staff (the principal John Davidson, and his 
assistant Robert Hamilton) for fifteen years. At St Andrews, the only substantive change 
to theological teaching in the 1560s was the removal of the works of Peter Lombard from 
the curriculum, and in arts the focus on Aristotle’s works in Latin translation was upheld 
with the only concession that the college principals were allowed to choose 
supplementary texts for the core course in philosophy by Plato, Xenophon, Cicero, and 
other classical authors. 

Andrew Melville, principal of Glasgow between 1574 and 1580, of St Mary’s College St 
Andrews between 1580 and 1606, and rector of St Andrews between 1590 and 1597, 
played a central role in the Calvinist redevelopment of education in Scotland. His 
approach is best summed up in the curriculum he introduced to Glasgow, which was 
enshrined in law with the formal re-foundation of the university, the Nova Erectio of 13 
July 1577. Under Melville, Greek and Latin were taught to the first years through a variety 
of classical authors, and the Dialecticae Libri Duo of Petrus Ramus and the Rhetorica of 
his colleague Omer Talon were the textbooks to be used for inculcating basic logic in 
students. Ramus’ method was highly controversial as it greatly simplified and reduced 
Aristotle’s complex logical system to little more than what we would regard as a series of 
flowcharts and mind-maps. However, the works of Aristotle were still central to the 
tuition of moral and natural philosophy—by 1576 taught solely from the original 
Greek—with some supplementary texts by Cicero and Plato. Central to this whole 
enterprise was the teaching of biblical languages, and Hebrew, Syriac, and Chaldaic were 
introduced to students using the Psalms, Ezra, and the Epistle to the Galatians. 

At St Mary’s College St Andrews, Melville established a four-year postgraduate course 
for the ministry, to be taught by himself and four masters, which surveyed the Old and 
New Testaments and the theological commonplaces, with solid training in the biblical 
languages. At the heart of this course was Reformed theology taught using biblical 
exegesis and the Ramist ‘method’ to break down every topic, from sin to predestination, 
into simplified and easily understandable components. This approach was ideal for 
dissemination by students in preaching and for recollection during disputes with 
Catholic theologians—and, for Melville's purposes, those who disagreed with his vision 
of radical Presbyterianism. 

Melville had most success in disseminating his educational programme when, as at 
Glasgow and at St Mary’s, he was personally involved in delivering the teaching. When 
he was taken out of the equation, his reforms met resistance at best, and failure at worst. 
Under the ‘New Foundation’ at St Andrews, St Leonard’s and St Salvator’s were to 
become undergraduate arts colleges teaching Melville's curriculum and were to feed 
students directly to St Mary’s. However, in both colleges only a handful of the prescribed 
humanist texts were adopted and the masters refused to adopt Melville's enthusiasm for 
Ramist logic, remaining committed to teaching the most complex forms of Aristotelian 
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logic and the works of Aquinas, Scotus, and other scholastic authorities. An attempt to 
implement a ‘Melvillian’ constitution for King’s College Aberdeen in 1582-83 was 
suppressed by a young and very angry King James VI following his escape from the 
Ruthven Raiders, a coalition of nobility supported by the radical Presbyterians. His 
intervention left King’s in a state of intellectual and constitutional limbo until the 
ascension of Bishop Patrick Forbes in 1617, who reasserted the rights and privileges of 
the original pre-Reformation foundation. At Glasgow, a student riot led by Thomas 
Smeaton, Melville’s successor as principal, and his fellow masters in 1582 against the 
royal imposition of Robert Montgomery as archbishop of Glasgow led to the temporary 
closure of the college and warding of the masters. During this period of suspension 
Smeaton died, and was replaced by Patrick Sharp, a royal placeman who used some 
elements of Melville's curriculum but lacked either his or Smeaton’s ideological fervour. 
The new Protestant ‘arts colleges’ that were founded in Edinburgh in 1582 and in New 
Aberdeen by the Earl Marischal in 1593 adopted several of the elements of Melville’s 
curriculum, noticeably in the adoption of Ramist texts in arts teaching at Marischal and 
in theology teaching under Robert Rollock at Edinburgh. Otherwise, they too made 
scholastic Aristotelianism the heart of their tuition. Thus collectively across the Scottish 
universities, there was no radical break from the medieval past, but a series of 
incremental steps towards a fully Calvinist educational culture which took several 
generations to bed down. 

The ‘long’ continuity of scholastic method and philosophy in Scotland used to be 
perceived pejoratively (Shepherd 1975; 1982), but the use of scholasticism and its tools 
(as clearly evidenced by Richard Muller’s extensive work on post-Reformation 
dogmatics) was essential to the Reformed intelligentsia internationally from the end of 
the sixteenth century onwards, as they developed a fully formed and robust systematic 
theology that could stand up to the intellectual rigours of Catholic dogma (Muller 2003; 
2003-2006; Trueman and Clark 1999; Denlinger 2015b). A series of recent studies on 
intellectual and theological life among the Aberdeen Doctors, on Reformed orthodoxy 
in covenant-era Scotland, and on the influence and dissemination of Cartesianism in 
Scotland have collectively reassessed the practice and influence of Reformed 
scholasticism in Scotland (Denlinger 2012; 2015a; Broadie 2014; Raffe 2015; 
Reid 2016a; 2017; Ryken 1999). Chief among this body of work is Giovanni Gellera’s 
systematic treatment of the university teaching of natural philosophy in the seventeenth 
century, which has argued that there was a uniquely ‘Scottish’ strand to this international 
movement. Scottish philosophers and theologians showed an unquestioning adherence 
to the use of the syllogism and the Aristotelian corpus, and a strictly Calvinist 
interpretation of most philosophical issues which included the firm denial of 
transubstantiation and a complete rejection of natural theology. However, Scots were 
surprisingly ‘eclectic in their willingness to draw on the work of a whole host of other 
authors, including other medieval writers and contemporary Catholic scholastics and 
Aristotelians such as the Coimbra School, to enrich and nuance their discussions (Gellera 
2011; 2013a; 2013b; 2015). While this area is still very much under development, it 
promises to re-evaluate the ways in which we approach the intellectual legacies of 
Calvinism in Scotland. 
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Finally, two recent major research projects based at the University of Glasgow, 
studying the history of philosophy in seventeenth-century Scotland and the role of neo- 
Latin in Scottish intellectual life during the reign of James VI and I respectively, have 
found that just as scholasticism retained its vitality and importance post-Reformation, 
so too did the Latin language, particularly for the purposes of academic and scientific 
writing and poetry.* A study of all known printed works in Latin by Scottish authors 
between 1480 and 1700, undertaken as part of the second project, has revealed that the 
publication of Scottish Latin texts reached its zenith in the reign of James VI and I, in 
part because of the emergence of a mature domestic print market but also in part 
because of an increased focus on literacy and education after the Reformation (Reid 
2016b). The production of Latin literature by Scots was thus unique as a manifestation of 
Renaissance culture in Scotland because it did not develop in any meaningful way until 
after the Reformation of 1560, a fact that is paradoxical considering one would expect 
the focus in Protestant worship on accessibility to the Word to produce a corresponding 
emphasis on vernacular Scots and English in printed literature. Work undertaken by 
David McOmish, also as part of this project, uncovered a community of Edinburgh- 
based lawyers and academics, chief among them the Napier, King, and Craig families, 
who wrote detailed and critically minded treatises on trigonometry, astronomy, engin- 
eering, and mathematics (McOmish 2015; 2016). This network read and absorbed the 
works of Copernicus, Tycho Brahe, and other leading figures in the early stages of the 
Scientific Revolution. In their letters to one another and to their colleagues in the inter- 
national Republic of Letters, they show a devotion to scientific rationalism and empir- 
ical thought that stands at odds with the theologically centred intellectual worldview of 
most of their ‘godly’ colleagues at the schools and universities. Further studies of 
Scotland’s Latin writings in the Jacobean period are a desideratum, particularly the 
extent to which manuscript culture mirrors the trends seen in the evidence of the print 
record and how far the glimpses of this shared proto-scientific Latinate society was part 
of a wider national phenomenon.’ It is this aspect of cultural life in Scotland, so large in 
terms of written volume but yet so well-hidden as a result of its linguistic inaccessibility, 
that perhaps has the greatest capacity to alter our conception of Calvinist ‘culture’ in 
early modern Scotland, and by extension to redefine our narrative of Scottish intellec- 
tual history between Reformation and Enlightenment. 


* Scottish philosophers in seventeenth-century Scotland and France, chaired by Alexander Broadie 
and funded by the Leverhulme Trust (2010-2013); and “Bridging the Continental Divide: neo-Latin and 
its cultural role in Jacobean Scotland, as seen in the Delitiae Poetarum Scotorum (1637), chaired by 
Steven J. Reid and funded by the UK Arts and Humanities Research Council (2012-2015). Key results 
from both projects can be found in Broadie (2020); Reid and McOmish (2016); Reid and McOmish 
(2020); and at http://www.dps.gla.ac.uk/. A project at the Université de Lausanne led by Christian 
Maurer between 2016 and 2020, entitled “Tolerance, Intolerance and Discrimination Regarding Religion 
(https://wp.unil.ch/tolerance/), is currently examining Calvinism’s engagement with philosophy in 
seventeenth- and eighteenth-century Scotland. 

$ For vernacular manuscripts, see Verweij (2016). 
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REFORMED EXILES AND 
INTERNATIONAL 
CALVINISM IN 
REFORMATION-ERA 
EUROPE 


JESSE SPOHNHOLZ 


RECENT scholarship has confirmed the tremendous demographic, cultural, economic, 
and intellectual impacts of Reformed refugees in sixteenth-century Europe. Exile 
centres like Geneva, Emden, and Wesel ballooned in size, filled with energized religious 
reformers. They also became major disseminators of Protestant publications, which 
could be smuggled back into Catholic territories where the Reformed faith was under 
siege. Famous Reformed exiles like John Calvin profoundly influenced religious 
worldviews across the continent. Migrants brought new skills, trade contacts, and 
manufacturing techniques that bolstered hosts’ economies. Reformed refugees spilled 
into the emerging Atlantic world, transforming the religious culture in Europe’s North 
American colonies. All of these contributions are undeniable. 

According to many scholars, Reformed Protestants’ doctrine of election and 
identification with ancient Israelites, their decentralized presbyterial-synodal church 
structure, and their strong system of moral discipline allowed International Calvinism 
not only to survive but to thrive in the conditions of persecution, exile, and diaspora. 
This chapter reassesses this narrative through an overview of recent research on 
Reformed Protestants living in exile during the Reformation era that points to 
alternative—indeed opposite—conclusions about the relationship between Reformed 
refugees and International Calvinism. Reformed churches in exile did indeed provide 
institutional homes for some supporters of International Calvinism. Yet life in exile and 
diaspora did not just bring people together into tightly knit communities of faith, 
language, and culture. Just as often, the experience of exile and diaspora destabilized 
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religious identities, encouraged migrants to learn to coexist with people of other cultures 
and faiths, loosened the strictures of moral discipline, and forced refugees to 
compromise on matters of religious principle. 

Older historiography once celebrated Reformed refugees as heroes. This tradition 
drew on themes developed in sixteenth- and seventeenth-century martyrologies, 
though early modern authors only rarely and in passing discussed the experiences of 
refugees (Spohnholz and Van Veen 2017). In the nineteenth century, exiles became 
suffering Protestant heroes, the earliest examples of the separation of church and state, 
or pitiable souls whose welcome heightened their hosts’ generosity and toleration (e.g. 
Van Ruymbeke and Sparks 2003). Commemorations and antiquarian societies cele- 
brated the Reformed refugees of the Reformation era. This heroic memory became an 
‘invented tradition’ that helped build regional, national, and transnational Reformed 
identities (Hobsbawm and Ranger 1983). Of course, those historical memories had to 
ignore plenty of counterevidence of a more complex reality, including hostilities result- 
ing from xenophobia, economic competition, and religious differences between hosts 
and refugees. 

By the late twentieth century, this historical narrative lost traction (but never entirely 
disappeared). In its place, a more secular, detached, and empirically rooted set of 
arguments did not so much celebrate sixteenth-century Reformed refugees, as treat 
them as the epitome of a distinct form of religion that emerged in the wake of the 
Reformation: International Calvinism. The other main branches of post-Reformation 
Christianity—Catholicism and Lutheranism—largely formed through territorial 
reform efforts, we are told. As a result of the experiences of exile, however, Calvinism 
emerged as a distinctly international movement more than any other (e.g. Grell 2011). 
Forged in exile, authors have suggested, Calvinism emerged with a doctrine of divine 
sovereignty (even of predestination), marked by strong disciplinary structures that held 
together communities despite the lack of state support, as well as networks of communi- 
cation and mutual aid across national boundaries. In short, Calvinism offered an ideo- 
logical system, institutional apparatus, and a social system well suited to the conditions 
of persecution and exile. Recent research, however, suggests that it is time for another 
rethinking in the twenty-first century. 


THEOLOGY IN THE EXILE CHURCHES 


The first part of the argument about Calvinism and exile centres on the relationship 
between the experience of exile and the development of Reformed theology. Many 
studies argue that the isolation and voluntarism of exile promoted the development of a 
zealous international Calvinism. The social experience of living in diaspora, it is 
claimed, reinforced a sense of belonging to the elect, and encouraged refugees to adopt 
Calvins doctrine of predestination (e.g. Oberman 2009; Schilling 2009; Walzer 1963). 
And yet, associating the Reformed refugees of the sixteenth century primarily with 
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Calvinism is problematic. The term ‘Calvinism, of course, was only a rhetorical epithet 
used by Calvins enemies to suggest that Calvins supporters followed beliefs and 
practices put forward by a man rather than Christ (Plath 1975). But the issue is not just 
one of nomenclature. As Muller (2011) has argued, there are good reasons to demote 
Calvins importance for the Reformed movement in general. This is also true for the 
Reformed refugees in particular. Recent scholars such as Becker (2007), Mihling 
(2000), and others have pointed to the centrality of other reformers, including Jan Laski 
and Heinrich Bullinger. Calvin played a role in advising Reformed refugees to be sure, 
but as part of a larger pool of resources the leaders of refugee churches drew on. 
Moreover, Calvin often recommended that exiles compromise with Lutherans, rather 
than advocating zealous devotion to a confessional model of faith (Dingel 2011; 
Neuser 1968). Calvin’s vision was international, to be sure, but it was always aimed at 
forming a broad Protestant bloc (Nijenhuis 1959). We risk misunderstanding both the 
refugees and the International Reformed movement if we privilege Calvin’s role as a 
promotor of confessional consolidation. 

Further, for the period that saw the largest waves of religious exiles in the sixteenth 
century—the 1550s to the 1580s—the question of whether there could be unity between 
Reformed and Lutherans remained unresolved. Zurich, the Palatinate, Hesse, Geneva, 
Wittenberg, and England all harboured significant political and theological will in 
favour of a broad Protestant concord (Mihling 2000; Van Tol 2019). Philip 
Melanchthon’s intervention on the part of Reformed refugees in the 1550s should remind 
us that the Reformed-Lutheran boundary remained unclear and contested for many 
refugees. The boundaries of theological categories like Calvinism, Reformed 
Protestantism, and Lutheranism remained far from resolved well into the seventeenth 
century. The French Huguenot refugees in Montbélaird, for instance, sided with Calvin 
on issues such as rejecting emergency baptisms but were closer to German Lutherans on 
the doctrine of election (Raitt 1983, 147-149). 

Historians have also emphasized the importance of exile communities as publishing 
centres of International Calvinism. Massive printing operations in Geneva, Emden, and 
Wesel promoted transnational Reformed Protestantism among exiles and for readers 
back home (Kingdon 1995; Pettegree 1992). Yet we need to be quite careful. In Emden, 
for instance, works by Jan Laski, Martin Micron, and Heinrich Bullinger always 
outnumbered those of Calvin. Of all the works printed by refugees in sixteenth-century 
Wesel, not a single one was written by Calvin. A valuable list of books owned by the 
Reformed consistory in Goch at the end of the sixteenth century includes none of 
Calvin's writings, but instead works by Bullinger, Martin Bucer, and Wolfgang Musculus 
(Van Booma 2010, 138-139). Further, spiritualist publications like Hendrik Rol’s De 
Slotel van dat Sectreet des Nachtmael and the writings of Sebastian Franck also streamed 
from presses in Emden, Wesel, Kampen, and London (see bibliographic data in the 
University Short Title Catalogue: ustc.ac.uk). The spiritualist Pieter de Zuttere 
maintained an active presence as a publisher in Emden and Wesel and Christoph 
Plantin, the famed printer in Antwerp, used printers in Germany to publish editions of 
spiritualist works (Valkema Blouw 2013). 
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Within the exile churches, leaders also constantly disagreed about theology. One 
might think of the disputes between two of Europe's most famous Protestant refugees, 
John Calvin and Sebastian Castellio, following the execution in Geneva of the notorious 
anti-Trinitarian spiritualist exile Michael Servetus (Van Veen 2012). But the French and 
Dutch churches in England saw rancorous disagreements too. In the 1560s, the French- 
speaking church in London saw extended debates between its ministers Pierre 
Alexandre and Nicolas de Gallars on matters of ecclesiology. De Gallars saw Alexandre’s 
support for an extensive role of congregation members in setting church policy as akin 
to the dangerous congregationalism of Jean Morély, who was excommunicated by 
Geneva's consistory in 1563 (Becker 2007; Collinson 1983; Pettegree 1986). 

Heated disputes also divided the Dutch refugees in London, where the pastor Adriaen 
van Haemstede promoted a less dogmatic form of Reformed Protestantism than his 
colleague Gualterus Delenus. The differences sparked debate in the summer of 1560, not 
long after Queen Elizabeth ordered the expulsion of Anabaptists from her realm. Rather 
than punishing them, Van Haemstede urged peaceful discussion with Anabaptists as 
brothers in faith. Van Haemstede was influenced in his views by the spiritualism of the 
Family of Love (Jelsma 1970). While Van Haemstede did not endorse Anabaptist beliefs 
on the incarnation of Christ or adult baptism, he argued that these were matters of 
opinion rather than fundamentals of faith. Members of the consistory feared that these 
views approached heresy, and that July, suspended him from preaching. Van 
Haemstede responded by castigating the elders for their Jewish’ intransigence. In 
hopes of resolving this dispute, de Gallars, pastor of the French-speaking church, 
wrote to Geneva for advice that August. Even after Calvin supported the elders, Van 
Haemstede refused to concede. Church leaders then turned to the bishop of London, 
Edmund Grindal, who oversaw a tribunal that excommunicated Van Haemstede that 
November. Van Haemstede left the city soon after. However, the matter did not go 
away. Considerable support for Van Haemstede’s latitudinarian views persisted 
among the congregation. Five years later, one of his backers, Jacobus Acontius, pub- 
lished his Strategamata Satanae. That work argued that bickering on minute details of 
theology was the work of the Devil. Acontius instead promoted a simple theology 
based on a few essentials of faith. 

Internal theological debates in London only deepened in 1563, when the new pastor 
Godfried van Winghen asked that baptismal witnesses testify to the faith of the parents 
and the legitimacy of the child. Some refused, arguing that Van Winghen’s request did 
not have biblical justification. This conflict then quickly turned to the extent to which 
the pastor had the authority to make such decisions at all, and if not, then who did. Soon 
the bishop of London intervened in support of Van Winghen. But disputes quickly 
broke out again and required another round of interventions in 1565. Disputes 
disturbed the church again in 1566, after Van Winghen preached that the iconoclaam— 
then being perpetrated in the Netherlands by Reformed activists—was disobedient and 
unchristian. Defenders of this more radical action to abolish idolatry objected to his 
sermon, and the church once again fell into impassioned debates. These conflicts raged 
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for years, spilling out into the Norwich exile community as well (Esser 1996, 59-65). In 
1568, there were three separate efforts to reconcile England’s fractured churches, includ- 
ing one by Theodore Beza (Beza 1978, 220-233; Hessels 1889, 315-320; Marnix 1871). But 
the disagreements continued. After more than a decade of near ceaseless doctrinal quar- 
rels, the Dutch church of London put an end to the practice of ‘prophecies, weekly meet- 
ings among congregation members to discuss theology, because the ‘unedifying 
proposals and questions’ that arose at them brought ‘devastation and division’ instead of 
godly edification (Jelsma and Boersma 1993, 167). 

The French-speaking church in sixteenth-century Emden saw deep theological 
divisions as well (Fehler 2003). André Govin, that church’s pastor from 1561, promoted a 
tolerant attitude towards Anabaptists and supported the printing of spiritualist 
publications. By January 1566, he also openly rejected the doctrine of predestination. 
Asked for advice, Theodore Beza urged the consistory to remove Govin from office. But 
the minister maintained support within his church’s leadership. Even after Govin had 
left voluntarily, such permissive views still had defenders in the congregation. When 
Calvinists began a campaign against these libertines in the mid-1570s, they faced major 
opposition from prominent church members, including the merchants Nicolas 
Commelin and François Du Gardin. Reformed orthodoxy did later become dominant 
in Emden, but only after that city had stopped serving as a major centre for refugees 
(Schilling 1991, 11-39). 

English Protestant exiles in Germany during the reign of Mary Tudor were just as 
prone to theological disputes. At Frankfurt, the chief divide centred on which 
liturgical standard to use (Gunther 2014, 158-188). Some favoured following the 
Edwardian Book of Common Prayer, while others preferred the more stripped-down 
services used in Zurich. Calvin advised the refugees to allow the ‘tolerable foolish 
things in the Edwardian prayer book and urged the refugees not to dispute unneces- 
sarily. Supporters of the Edwardian liturgy, like John Jewell, complained about their 
opponents’ petty dogmatism (Robinson 1846, 32). Advocates of the Zurich model 
abandoned Frankfurt entirely. Ironically, they did not find welcome in Zurich, where 
they were treated as probable troublemakers. Instead, they found refuge in Geneva. 
Nevertheless, theological debates continued among English Reformed Protestants 
for years, both in exile and after. 

In some cases, theological infighting drove members away. Cornelis Verplase, a 
member of the Dutch church in London, explained that he would not baptize his new- 
born in that church because its members were not acting in conformity with God's 
Word. In the coming weeks, his wife and friends supported his position (Boersma 1994, 
59). Some supporters of Adriaen van Haemstede abandoned their church out of frustra- 
tion with what they saw as pointless theological bickering (Collinson 1983, 232). Others 
stayed in the church, but continued to support Van Haemstede’s views until opponents 
forced them out (e.g. Van Schelven 1921, 287). One of these, Janneke Salter, responded to 
the elders that ‘even if she had been cut off from our community, she had not been cut off 
from God’s community’ (Van Schelven 1921, 111, 136). Mathies Jansen reported that he 
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too left the French Reformed church in London in June 1575 because he was tired of all 
the disputes dividing the congregation. The French-speaking church in Emden saw 
similar desertions after the fracas about Govin (Fehler 2003). 

The sixteenth-century refugee churches also saw the repeated presence of anti- 
Trinitarian and spiritualist views among their leaders. In Cleves, we can count the min- 
ister of Goch, Godfried Loeffs, and the elder in Wesel, Pieter de Zuttere, both of whom 
promoted the ideas of Sebastian Franck and other radical authors (Van Booma 2010, 231; 
Sepp 1879). In London in 1594, the French deacon Jean Gérard was an anti-Trinitarian 
who also claimed to be a prophet (Cottret 1991, 274-275). A Dutch minister in that city, 
Petrus de Bert, objected to the church’s teaching on the Trinity (Jelsma and 
Boersma 1993, 43-44, 49). The Spanish Reformed church in London closed in 1563 after 
its minister, Cassiodoro de Reina, got into trouble for spiritualism, anti-Trinitarianism, 
denying the scriptural basis for infant baptism, and condemning Calvin's intolerance 
towards Michael Servetus (Hauben 1967). Anti-Trinitarian views were not uncom- 
mon among Italian refugees living in Geneva, including Giorgio Biandrata, 
Valentino Gentile, and Nicolao Camulio (Rotondo 1968). In London, Antonio del 
Corro, pastor of the French church in 1567, was suspended for anti-Trinitarianism 
and rejecting predestination (Boersma 1997, 34-37). When del Corro was accused of 
promoting the heresies of Servetus, he got Edmund Grindal’s support to become pastor 
of the Italian church. In his An epistle or godlie admonition of 1569, del Corro wrote 
that “We call the Pope Antichrist, tyrant and butcher of men’s consciences’ and yet the 
French consistory in London was just as bad, by condemning not only its enemies, 
but those it regarded as ‘brethren and companions in the work of the Lord’ (del 
Corro 1569, 26). 

Many Reformed exiles also fluidly moved between Reformed and Anabaptist 
communities. This happened in England (Spicer 2010, 143), but was more common in 
the German lands. In Wesel, Anabaptists sometimes joined the Reformed church 
to secure access to poor relief or to gain a reputation for social respectability 
(Spohnholz 2011). Regardless of their motives, such cases suggest a good degree of 
theological flexibility. Starting in about 1573, Wesel’s elders proved remarkably 
accommodating in such cases. When former Anabaptists asked to join their community, 
elders simply read them a summary of Reformed doctrine and asked them whether they 
agreed; they only had to answer ‘yes’ before being admitted. One Reformed church 
member with Anabaptist beliefs, Oliver van der Vinct, caught the attention of Wesel’s 
elders in February 1574. While the elders tried for months to convince him to change his 
views, Van der Vinct never relented. The case was resolved when Oliver promised to 
baptize his child in a nearby town. Whether he complied is unknown, but Oliver never 
abandoned his Anabaptist beliefs and remained a member of the Reformed community 
for decades. New research by Grochowina (2003) in Emden and Van Booma (2010) in 
Goch shows similar cases of confessional fluidity among refugees. Grochowina even 
suggests that the rejection of confessional forms of faith was more common in refugee 
communities than elsewhere, because of the widespread intellectual diversity that 
proliferated within them. 
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There may be something to Grochowina’s claim. Ministers and elders in Europe's 
refugee churches never saw an end to cases of heresy and forsaking the faith. A Walloon 
colloquy in England in June 1582 complained about ‘several strangers [who] come here 
for protection...on the ground of Religion, though they possess none, and behave in a 
riotous way in the conduct of their life. Such scoundrels who had joined the French- 
speaking church, the pastors and elders complained, still ‘scorn all ecclesiastical 
warnings and censures’ (Cottret 1991, 20). The constant presence of theological 
quarrelling and the frequent appearance of theological heterodoxy and confessional 
flexibility among Reformed exiles suggest that these institutions were not especially 
successful at securing intellectual stability. 

Many Reformed refugees promoted an exile identity among the faithful. Pitkin (2011) 
and Engammare (2011) have found it in Calvins commentaries and sermons, 
respectively. We see suffering and exile as themes too in the works of other Reformed 
authors of the sixteenth century, including Theodore Beza, Jean Taffin, and Jan 
Utenhove. However, we should be careful about making generalizations. First, it is 
important to note that these authors wrote to embolden their readers (or listeners) and 
to invoke sympathy that might inspire assistance. As Van Veen (2014) has pointed out, 
even among those who emphasized the sufferings of exile, life abroad could often be far 
more comfortable than staying home. Second, for some Reformed refugees, flight could 
invoke not the heroic suffering of exile, but cowardice (Müller 2016, 27-41). Finally, as 
works by Dingel (2008), Leaman (2014), Van Veen (2014), Janssen (2014), and others 
have demonstrated, Lutherans, Anabaptists, Catholics—indeed Christians of all 
stripes—invoked an exile identity in the sixteenth century. Finding comfort in God's 
providence, distinguishing between the spiritual realm and the corrupt earthly one, and 
identifying with the sufferings of ancient Israelites were broad Christian themes, not 
distinctly Calvinist ones. 


ECCLESIOLOGY, LITURGY, AND DISCIPLINE 
IN THE EXILE CHURCHES 


Refugees were also far less committed to the presbyterial-synodal model of church 
structure than once imagined. In fact, as Boersma (1994, 132-134) and Miller (2003, 118-119) 
have shown, it was common for Reformed refugees living in England to join the episco- 
pal parishes in London, Norwich, and Canterbury rather than the refugee churches. It is 
impossible to calculate how many refugees directly joined hosts’ churches or simply 
remained unchurched, but the number was large. Of the c.6-7,000 Dutch immigrants 
living in London in 1590, fewer than 1,800 were members of the Dutch church 
(Grell 1996, 34). Estimates made by Collinson (1983) for London and Diinnwald (1998, 
113-123) for the duchy of Cleves suggest that no more than half of the Protestant refugees 
joined the refugee churches. When questioned, some French-speaking Reformed 
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migrants sometimes responded that the English parish churches were ‘just as good as’ 
those of the Stranger Churches (Littleton 2003, 95). In other cases, as Van Booma 
found at Goch, some attended the sermons but did not subject themselves to church 
discipline or partake in the Lord’s Supper, but celebrated baptism and marriage in the 
town’s mixed Catholic-Lutheran church (Van Booma 2010). In Wesel, members of the 
Reformed refugee community agreed to participate in the mixed confessional ser- 
vices, which included Lutherans and Catholics (Spohnholz 2008). While elsewhere 
in Europe, religious leaders were on the vanguard in promoting confessionalism, in 
Wesel leaders of the Reformed refugee community de-emphasized confessional 
differences. 

Studies have even found cases of Reformed refugees voluntarily worshipping in 
Catholic churches in London, Wesel, and Emden (Boersma 1994, 134-1363 
Grochowina 2003, 244-245; Spohnholz 2011, 170). After the ascension of Mary I, it 
seems likely that most Netherlandish refugees stayed in England. Some even took 
Catholic Mass (Cottret 1991, 43, 49; Oldenburg 2014, 23-44; Pettegree 1986, 124-132). Jan 
Laski and Pierre du Vale both wrote treatises discouraging the practice. After Elizabeth 
I took the throne, these apostates had to make a public confession of their ‘idolatry’ over 
the last six years. Historians have long been aware that this happened, but have still given 
greater attention to the small groups of refugee leaders who fled England, largely 
following the account of Jan Utenhove, which related a tale of hardship in the face of 
‘intolerant’ Lutherans in Denmark and Germany (Norwood 1952; see now Van 
Veen 2018). 

Historians also once suggested that the strict forms of discipline in exile churches 
were critical to explaining Calvinism’s success, because it could hold communities 
together in the absence of political oversight (Kingdon 1995). Yet detailed studies by 
Esser (1996), Spicer (1997), Spohnholz (2014), and others, do not support this 
conclusion. First, exiles’ systems of discipline were no more stringent than those 
developed in Reformed consistories elsewhere. In fact, the ability of church members to 
join a host church meant that discipline could be more difficult to implement in exile. 
The Dutch church of London even complained to the Archbishop of Canterbury George 
Abbot in 1611 that the English churches’ willingness to accept refugees who had been 
excommunicated from the Stranger Churches undermined their system of discipline 
(Lindeboom 1950, 129-130). In London, the Spanish and Italian churches, which 
practised a less strict form of ecclesiastical discipline, attracted French- and Dutch- 
speaking refugees who resented the disciplinary system of their former congregations 
(Boersma 1994, 55). Second, those disciplinary systems did not prove successful at 
curtailing moral deviance. Elders frequently identified fornication, adultery, malicious 
abandonment of spouses, physical abuse of wives and children, rape, drunkenness and 
other kinds of moral lapses within their communities (Cottret 1991, 5; Lindeboom 1950, 
61-87; Pettegree 1986, 188; Spicer 2010; Spohnholz 2014). There simply is no evidence, 
quantitative or qualitative, that suggests that exile churches had more extensive or more 
effective disciplinary systems or that members of those churches behaved significantly 
different from Christians elsewhere. 
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EXILE CHURCHES’ RELATIONSHIP TO 
STATE AUTHORITY 


The third part of the argument about exile and International Calvinism concerns 
refugees’ views towards political oversight. International Calvinism, forged in exile, 
supposedly operated independent from governmental supervision and thus broke with 
the civic communalism of the late Middle Ages. This experience explains, these accounts 
would have it, why former exiles often promoted a voluntary church independent of 
state authority (Bremmer 1984, 173; Pollmann 2009, 178-179). Yet in nearly every case, 
exiles warmly embraced governmental supervision over their churches. In England, as 
Becker (2007), Esser (2007), Spicer (2010), and others have found, the exiles freely 
recognized the monarchy as the supreme authority in matters of faith and accepted their 
subordination to bishops in matters of theology and worship. Historians used to paint 
the pressure coming from Archbishop William Laud to conform to Anglican rites in the 
1630s as a coordinated campaign to end the supposed independence from political 
oversight that the exiles once enjoyed (Grell 1996, 53-73). Leaders of the Dutch- and 
French-speaking churches did indeed vigorously protest against the pressure for them 
to conform to the Book of Common Prayer. However, the matter is more complicated 
since, as Littleton (2003) has shown, by the 1630s, the majority of members of the French 
church in London attended both the French-speaking church and English parishes on a 
regular basis and moved back and forth without any sense of contradiction. This 
included elders and ministers, who sometimes held posts, like that of churchwarden, in 
the Church of England. Their unwillingness to accept Anglican conformity did not 
constitute a rejection of Anglican rites per se, but should be seen as a defence of their 
traditions in a broad cultural sense, rather than a principled dogmatic one. 

The exiles’ churches on the continent were just as clearly always under secular 
oversight. As Schilling (1991, 11-39) has demonstrated, the Dutch refugees in Emden 
incorporated into the city church and made vocal arguments for maintaining the unity 
of civil and Christian community. In Wesel, the refugees were likewise members of the 
civic church, which remained under magisterial oversight; elders repeatedly affirmed 
their obedience to governmental supervision (Spohnholz 2011, 100). At Frankfurt, as 
Dingel (2011) has emphasized, the exiles’ presence depended on magisterial oversight 
and supervision. While the Dutch churches were separate from local Lutheran parishes, 
this was because of the language difference, but refugees still had to convince magistrates 
that they conformed to the Augsburg Confession. When they were unsuccessful, they 
had to travel elsewhere. The Marian exiles Miles Coverdale and John Bale explicitly 
urged a radical doctrine of political obedience (Reeves 2014). An older tradition of 
scholarship once emphasized the importance of Huguenot anti-royalist resistance 
theory. But recently Daussy (2014) and Turrel (2014) have demonstrated just how 
unrepresentative these so-called monarchomach authors were. Instead, most French 
Reformed exiles emphasized their loyalty to the monarchy and obedience to political 
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order, in part to convince the kings that they did not pose a threat, but also to contrast 
their behaviour to the violence of French Catholics. Dutch refugees who moved to the 
Palatinate in 1562 were only admitted by accepting absolute obedience to the prince's 
rule, including on all matters of religion. Elector Friedrich III required that they take any 
difference of opinion to him to be resolved, rather than allowing it to break out into a 
public dispute. It was only in places where exiles could not manage to get support from 
political authorities—as in the Catholic imperial city of Cologne—that they operated 
independently. But Cologne’s Reformed exile community was small and dominated by 
merchants and traders who chose to live in the Catholic city for economic reasons. But 
otherwise, from the perspective of the refugees, having a strong Christian government 
was far favourable to living apart from secular authority, even if that meant that they had 
to compromise on matters of religion. 


CONCLUSION 


None of this is to stay that some exiles did not develop confessional, and even zealous, 
commitments to Reformed orthodoxy while in exile or that no one carried these views 
back to their homelands and promoted a militant form of International Calvinism. 
There certainly are examples like this (Bergsma 1995). However, there is no reason to 
think that these radicalized Calvinist exiles were representative of Reformed refugees as 
a whole. Indeed, the disorganization that resulted from the widespread experience of 
living in exile may help explain why Reformed Protestantism never developed any 
coherent or unified institutional structures, liturgical practice, or even a unified 
statement of belief. There were efforts through the late sixteenth and early seventeenth 
centuries to build a formal Reformed Union. For a variety of political and theological 
reasons, none of them ever amounted to much (Murdock 2004, 15-18). The most 
successful of these efforts was the Synod of Dordt in 1618/19, which developed an 
authoritative doctrinal statement for Reformed orthodoxy that was approved by French, 
Scottish, and Swiss churches. But the cracks were more than apparent. In the Dutch 
Republic, the requirement that pastors conform to the Canons of Dordt was never 
systematically applied. Meanwhile, Dutch Reformed still in England were banned from 
attending the synod, since James I did not want to give any strength to Presbyterian 
dissenters in his country or any hint that the Dutch churches in England answered to 
any authority other than his own. The Catholic king of France, Louis XIII, similarly 
barred French Reformed delegates from coming, which they dutifully obeyed. 
Meanwhile, the Germans who attended were more interested in pursuing an ecumenical 
alliance with Lutherans than resolving detailed theological disputes among Reformed. 
Further, Dordt never produced any general confessional statement for the Reformed 
movement. No institutions coordinating Europe’s Reformed churches ever emerged 
from the discussions at the assembly either. This outcome resulted because, despite its 
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pretensions to being a symbolic meeting of International Reformed orthodoxy, the 
Synod of Dordt was primarily organized to deal with a controversy on the doctrine of 
predestination within the Dutch Reformed Church. 

A broad International Reformed movement did exist, and it was profoundly affected 
by the experiences of religious refugees. But it did not survive because of the particular 
nature of its theology, institutions, or disciplinary rigour. Rather it survived as a 
confusing web of relationships between networks of Protestants (some of whom were 
Calvinist and some of whom were not), that interplayed with social status, gender, polit- 
ics, diplomacy, business relationships, a general pan-Protestantism, anti-Catholicism, 
and a shared Christian identity. Indeed, embracing one form of religious identity in exile 
never precluded the adoption of other, sometimes seemingly contradictory, religious 
identities. As Miller (2017) and Onnekink (2011) have suggested, the dislocation of exile 
could encourage people to develop multiple overlapping identities, of which member- 
ship in the International Reformed community was only one. Adopting a strong com- 
mitment to Reformed orthodoxy in one area of life, in no way precluded Reformed 
exiles from expressing a shared pan-Protestantism, a more ambiguous anti-Catholicism, 
or even a broadly-shared Christian identity. Whether these exiles recognized any 
contradictions in their discourses is unclear, though that made them no less real or 
powerful. 

The term ‘International Calvinism’ was invented by historians. The earliest usage 
I know dates to 1927, while the broader term ‘Protestant International’ comes from 1959 
(Foster 1927; Lüthy 1959). Insofar as the first term describes a real and coherent 
movement, it only ever existed as the aspiration of a bloc within the group denoted by 
the second term. Further, there is no evidence that it was more successful or deep than 
International Lutheranism or International Catholicism (Rublack 2017, 64-66; 
Grell 1995; Hsia 2005; Clossey 2008). Denying that exile promoted International 
Calvinism does not mean rejecting the profound internationalism of the Reformed 
tradition or the depth to which exile experiences shaped that tradition. But it does point 
to some important conclusions relative to the history of Reformed Protestantism in the 
early modern era. Religious exiles developed a wide variety of intellectual responses to 
the experience of exile, as demonstrated vividly by Van der Linden (2015). Some did see 
their lives mirrored in the hardships of the ancient Israelites. Others developed 
alternative responses. Some apologized for fleeing. Still others felt a profound sense of 
being abandoned by God. Some used Calvin's doctrine of predestination for comfort, 
but I have seen no evidence to suggest that a majority did. Exile, in short, did not 
promote confessional consolidation but instead often produced rather deep social, 
intellectual, and institutional dislocations that hindered confessional consolidation. As 
a result, Reformed culture was distinguished from Lutheranism or Catholicism in the 
post-Reformation world by its lack of definition in terms of any specific institutions, 
beliefs, or ritual behaviours. This is why scholarly surveys of Calvinism—including this 
Oxford Handbook of Calvin and Calvinism—so often require discussions of whether and 
how to use the term in the first place. 
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Upon reflection, it seems rather odd to argue that persecution and exile might have 
strengthened and consolidated the movement. After all, peoples families and 
communities had been fractured. Their ability to communicate was weakened by long 
distances, censorship, and seizures. In their new homes, refugees were introduced to 
new ideas and required to make compromises that they probably never anticipated. 
Many explanations for how persecution and exile contributed to consolidation rest on a 
heroic model of refugees as more firm in faith—and more confessionally committed— 
than other kinds of Christians in the post-Reformation world. Indeed, I once made this 
claim myself (Spohnholz 2011, 19). Yet while this claim might seem intuitive, it is also not 
supported by the full range of empirical evidence. Perhaps twentieth-century historians 
inherited more than they thought from the nineteenth-century historiography they 
were rejecting. 
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WHEN Claude Lévi-Strauss first stepped ashore in Rio de Janeiro in 1934, beginning the 
anthropological investigations that resulted in his famous Tristes Tropiques, he carried 
with him what he called ‘that breviary of the anthropologist’: Jean de Léry’s History of a 
Voyage to the Land of Brazil. First published in Geneva in 1578, Léry’s narrative of a 
short-lived French expedition served Lévi-Strauss well. The modern anthropologist 
used his investigations to contend that all people shared the same underlying mental 
structures or cognitive grids despite cultural differences, a contention that we have since 
come to call structuralism. Léry was no structuralist, but his account of French 
interactions with the Tupinamba natives near today’s Rio provided some of the earliest 
European claims that the social practices and cultural logics of a distant and ‘primitive’ 
people could be compared to those of contemporary Westerners. We might be surprised 
at the intellectual training that prepared Léry for his experience in America. He was 
taught by John Calvin, ordained to be a French Reformed pastor, and deputized by the 
Genevan Consistory to work among the indigenous people of Brazil. Léry was as 
Calvinist as they came (Whatley 1992a, xv).’ 

Léry’s story and text stand as an entrée into Calvinist encounters with different 
religions in the Atlantic world. Voyage to Brazil (for short) may well have been one of the 
earliest Calvinist commentaries on the peoples of the New World. It illustrates especially 
the sort of ethnography that guided Lévi-Strauss: grounded on close observation, 
informed by comparison with European practice and belief, filled with self-deprecating 
humour and critique of one’s own (in Léry’s case, Huguenot) tribe, and reticent to 


* The anecdote about Lévi-Strauss comes from Tristes Tropiques and is cited by Janet Whatley in her 
introduction to History of a Voyage to the Land of Brazil. I have relied on Whatley’s introduction, notes 
to the text, and translation throughout. Léry’s text in translation will be cited hereafter as Léry (1992). 
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impose European creedal standards on non-European peoples. It evinced a humanist 
approach to culture, as did other early Huguenot reflections on the New World, such as 
the narratives of French incursions into Florida by René Goulaine de Laudonnière, 
Nicolas Le Challeux, and Jacques le Moyne de Morgues. Their travel stories, discovery 
tales, and proto-ethnographical descriptions reveal the first impressions the New World 
made on Reformed Europeans. They also alert us to the impact that Calvin’s theology 
had on those impressions. 

These sixteenth-century accounts stand in contrast to later Protestant representations 
of the religions of America. Often drawing on their Huguenot predecessors but 
amending their observations, English and Dutch Protestants during the seventeenth 
century immersed their accounts in new intellectual and political currents. Promoters 
of Baconian empiricism stressed the importance of ordering and cataloguing cultural 
and natural observations into useful data. Their methods prompted stark divisions 
between metropolitan knowledge and aboriginal superstition. As Ralph Bauer has 
shown, these methodological changes abetted the attempts of European governments to 
control the approaches of colonial settlers to American land and peoples. Similarly, 
Joyce Chaplin has argued that a transition from Renaissance scientific assumptions to 
later Baconian methods gave Europeans claims to cultural power over American 
peoples (Bauer 2003; Chaplin 2001). 

Carried into the realm of religion, new epistemological agendas replaced ambiguity 
and self-critique with an attempt to fix criteria for genuine and false religion, evidenced 
in Puritan literature from the mid-seventeenth century on. Puritan writers shaped their 
commentary to standards of theological orthodoxy and political loyalty. They defined 
true religion in terms of the creeds adopted by national ecclesiastical assemblies or, in 
the case of English Protestants, campaigns to reform the Church of England. In the 
process, they not only measured religions by Protestant doctrine and animus toward 
Catholicism but also by the extent to which religious belief cohered with the welfare of 
their respective nations. We can identify their strategies with what Heinz Schilling 
described as confessionalization, or the process by which sovereigns mandated 
theological conformity on a national scale (Schilling 2004). 

Much of the current literature on Calvinist encounters with indigenous Americans 
focuses on this post-humanist, confessional writing. Discussions of Puritan interactions 
with Indians in New England and Dutch Reformed missions in Brazil and the Albany 
area of New York, for example, stress the importance of catechesis (teaching proper 
doctrine), anti-Catholicism, and expansion of European territorial claims through 
conversion or conquest (Meese 2004; Parker 2004). Without dismissing wholesale 
many of those interpretations, this chapter suggests at least a modified perspective. It 
reminds us of complexities within Calvinism, especially variations through time 
between the teaching of Calvin himself—inflected with humanist sensibilities—and of 
later Calvinists. 

Yet this is more than an instance of the Calvin-to-Calvinist orthodoxy paradigm. It 
also reveals how Calvinists took various approaches to New World religions from one 
political context to another: how, in effect, French Reformed believers who sought 
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toleration from a Catholic monarchy at home differed from English Puritans who 
operated under the authority of a Protestant monarch and from Dutch Reformed 
missionaries who functioned under the aegis of an international trading company (the 
Dutch West India Company) serving a precarious Dutch republic. Political context and 
intellectual agendas together influenced different Calvinist responses to the religious 
‘other’ in the Atlantic world. We can pursue this line of argument especially by attending 
to Léry and the Huguenot writers on Florida (Whatley 1989; 1992a, xv-xxxviii). 

To begin, then, with Léry: in 1555 Admiral Gaspard de Coligny, one of France’s chief 
military officers and a leader of the Huguenots, organized an effort to establish a French 
settlement in Brazil (Reverdin 1957; Lestringant 1990; McGrath 2000, 1-44). He aimed 
to expand French trading ventures, offset Portuguese claims in the region, establish 
friendly relationships with the Tupinamba people (Tupi for short, and for the larger 
people group), and explore the possibility of a Protestant refuge. Nicolas Durand de 
Villegagnon, the commander of the expedition, had brought along André Thevet, a 
Franciscan friar and future royal cosmographer, as chaplain. After a troubled start on 
an island near today’s Rio de Janeiro and the return of Thevet to France, Villegagnon 
asked Coligny to furnish further recruits. He also wrote to Calvin, whom he knew as a 
fellow-student in Paris, requesting that the Genevan Church send pastors and hard- 
working artisans to strengthen the colony. Coligny and Villegagnon argued that their 
venture would benefit the nation and its Protestant minority at the same time 
(Léry 1992, 4-5). 

Born in Burgundy in 1534, Léry was at that time studying in Geneva to become a mis- 
sionary pastor in France. In 1556 he joined thirteen other Huguenots, including at least 
one other pastor, and travelled to Brazil. They spent their first weeks on the island com- 
pound, where they increasingly came into conflict with Villegagnon. Prone to violent 
outbursts, Villegagnon demanded that they conform to Catholic worship practices— 
including the rather awkward insistence that the Eucharist be celebrated (by whom is 
not quite clear) with credence to the doctrine of transubstantiation. Fearing for their 
lives, Léry and his companions escaped the compound, joined a ramshackle trading 
post on the mainland, and spent two months visiting the Tupinamba before returning to 
France on a trading vessel. Portuguese forces overtook the remnants of the colony a few 
weeks later. 

The Brazil mission took place during a relatively calm period in Protestant-Catholic 
affairs in France, but Léry wrote Voyage to Brazil later, in the storm of the Wars of 
Religion (1562-1598). After his return to France, he became a pastor near Lyon, went to 
Geneva for further studies, and composed the first draft of his account. Back yet again in 
France, he barely escaped the St Bartholomew’s Day massacre in 1572, then suffered 
through the Catholic siege against and famine in the Protestant town of Sancerre, some 
of the residents of which reportedly resorted to cannibalism. He lived through it, 
returned to Burgundy, and completed the published edition of Voyage to Brazil in 1578 
before he retired to rural Switzerland. His book was an immediate hit, published in five 
French and an equal number of Latin editions, translated into English and German, and 
widely excerpted in the seventeenth-century flush of geographies, travel accounts, and 
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studies of the world’s religions such as Samuel Purchas’ Purchas His Pilgrimes 
(Whatley 1992b, 220-224). 

Calvin's teaching appears throughout the Voyage to Brazil. Léry identified himself as a 
Reformed pastor. He deployed Calvinist idioms to recount his time in Brazil: how he 
recited the Psalms to boost his confidence in providence, confided in ‘the Holy 
Scriptures, led daily prayers and preaching, advocated ‘ecclesiastic discipline, and 
administered the sacraments ‘according to the Pure Word of God, without any human 
additiom (Léry 1992, 202, 35-36). Moreover, Léry’s insistence on the authority of 
scripture pressed him to approach ‘our American savages; as he described them in the 
preface to his work, without deference to customary European theories about the moral 
and religious natures of aboriginal Americans. 

Like Calvin, that is, Léry combined Protestant deference to the Bible with a 
Renaissance humanist regard for the social value of experimental knowledge over 
received wisdom (Breen 1931; Bouwsma 1988; Whatley 1992a, xxii-xxv). Obliged to the 
Word of God rather than human tradition, he claimed to see and hear with honesty, 
humility, and curiosity. He dismissed Aristotelian theories of human nature and civility 
or fantastic fables about Americans that circulated in late-medieval travel accounts. ‘I 
am speaking out of my own knowledge’ he insisted, ‘from my own seeing and 
experience. Do ‘not so settle on a mere opinion’ about the New World, he warned his 
readers, ‘that you cite me reason against the experience of a thing’ (Léry 1992, lxi, 22). 

Enlivened by striking illustrations of well-poised natives, Léry’s text begins with 
description of the physical appearance and social practices of the Tupinamba with little 
moral or religious editorializing. The Tupi wore no clothes except for some feathers on 
ceremonial occasions. They decorated themselves with paint, tattoos, and scars. They 
were attractive, healthy, and strong. They had unusual ways of greeting: displaying their 
rear-ends to say hello and weeping loudly for goodbye. They drank a fermented 
beverage, called caouin, made from chewing roots and mixing in spittle. They also were 
thoroughgoing cannibals. The Tupi brought male captives back from battle and treated 
them well for a few months. When chiefs called a feast to celebrate victory, warriors 
killed them with a single blow to the head and roasted them. The feast itself lasted several 
days and included chanting, rituals performed by sorcerers and chiefs, and communal 
dancing. They imbued enemy-eating feasts with ecstatic fervour (Léry 1992, 56-68, 
122-133). 

As Léry expanded on his initial observations, he often compared indigenous customs 
favourably to European practice. He wrote as if he—the French narrator—were an 
ignorant and comical fraud, while the Tupi were straightforward and honest. He 
mistook their gestures for threats. They teased him for his panic. Other Tupi habits 
might have amused or repulsed European readers. Léry posed a counter-European 
reading. Tupi nakedness, he bristled, hardly aroused lust and could be judged innocent 
compared with ‘the sumptuous display, superfluity, and excess of our own costume, 
which evinced a total lack of ‘decency’ in its pride and ‘worldliness’. Their feathers and 
tattoos were less garish and silly than the bright unnatural colours of European military 
costume and aristocratic fashion. Their greetings conveyed warmth and conviviality, as 
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‘courteous’ as any French bow and as full of ‘ambassadorial civility’ as any European 
protocol (Léry 1992, 67-68, 64, 28). 

As far as food and drink went, the Tupi had multi-day feasts when they ate a lot and 
got ‘drunk as priests’ on caouin, but they avoided gluttony and drank more cheerfully 
than people at home. He deflated European cultural hubris with a tart conclusion about 
food preparation and festivals: ‘one custom is as good as the other’ Should any Christian 
wag a finger at Indian idleness and carousing, Léry contrasted Tupi contentment with 
the misery of life at home. They had ‘little care or worry’ for ‘the things of this world; a 
spiritually admirable indifference to wealth. Léry turned rumours that the waters of 
America were dank and unhealthy into a metaphor for Western social disease. “We 
Europeans, he mused, ‘drink of those murky, pestilential springs, from which flow so 
many streams of mistrust, avarice, litigation, and squabbles, of envy and ambition which 
eat away our bones, suck out our marrow, waste our bodies, and consume our spirits: It 
was Reformed rhetorical practice to set simplicity, modesty, and honesty above pride 
and self-congratulation, and a humanist technique to turn observation of the other to a 
critique of codes of civility that masked the violence and self-destructiveness of Western 
life (Léry 1992, 74-75, 77, 56-57; Whatley 1984). 

Léry belittled European chauvinism also when it came to warfare and the treatment 
of enemies. Tupi men engaged in battle for the sake of tribal honour. Europeans fought 
not to try their valour or defend their clan but to satisfy debased lusts: ‘to win countries 
and lands or ‘to get rich from the spoils: In addition, Brazilian natives displayed bravery, 
skill, and courage by relying on craft, cunning, and simple weapons. In contrast, Spanish, 
French, and German soldiers relied on horses, armour, and firearms—ugly and devilish 
technologies (Léry 1992, 125, 112). 

Léry deplored cannibalism but even here turned the tables on European critics. He 
suggested that Catholic Eucharistic doctrine—recalling Villegagnon’s insistence on 
transubstantiation—perversely offered a spiritual rationale for the practice. When he 
learned of a neighbouring tribe that ate uncooked human flesh, he compared them to 
those who ‘wanted not only to eat the flesh of Jesus Christ grossly rather than spiritually’ 
but also ‘wanted to chew and swallow it raw. Yet Léry did not dwell on Catholic 
sacramental errors. He broached the ruthlessness of Western violence. Indians killed 
swiftly and therefore mercifully, while Europeans imprisoned and tortured their 
captives. It was not American natives but ‘disciples’ of Machiavelli, especially in France, 
who practised ‘barbarian cruelties, acted like ‘atheists’ by refusing to forgive their 
enemies, surpassed ‘the savages in inhumanity, and spread their butchery by providing 
the Tupi with knives and other weapons (Léry 1992, 41, 112, 126).” 

Léry continued in this vein, counterposing Tupi ritual cannibalism to French 
barbarism. He invoked the atrocities committed during the Wars of Religion. “What I 


2 On Calvinist associations between Catholic Eucharistic doctrine, cannibalism, and anti-Protestant 
violence during the Wars of Religion, see Lestringant (1982). Lestringant helpfully situates the rhetoric in 
the context of the 1561 Colloquy of Poissy, the failure of which to provide a Protestant-Catholic accord 
exacerbated anti-Huguenot animus in France. Unresolved disputes over transubstantiation foiled the 
Colloquy. 
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have said’ about Tupi cannibalism, he wrote, ‘is enough to horrify you, but we ‘may also 
think more carefully about the things that go on every day over here, among us. “What of 
France’? he asked. “Hell itself stands in horror’. He referred not only to the siege of 
Sancerre with tales of cannibalism but also to the rumours that St Bartholomew’s Day 
mobs had torn apart the bodies and desecrated the internal organs of Protestant martyrs. 
Similar misdeeds occurred ‘among those who bear the name of Christian’ throughout 
Europe (Léry 1992, 131-132). 

Yet again, Léry fastened on cannibalism as a metaphor for other ways in which 
Westerners preyed on each other. Every day in Europe, nobles and merchants robbed 
those in need through political oppression and unjust lending. Widespread ‘usury’ 
amounted to nothing less than ‘sucking blood and marrow, and eating everyone alive’ 
The avarice of elites showed them to be ‘more cruel than the savages. As a final thrust 
against French Christians, Léry mentioned that his shipmates contemplated 
cannibalism among themselves during their starvation-plagued voyage back to France. 
‘So let us henceforth no longer abhor so very greatly the cruelty’ of the Tupinamba, he 
concluded, because ‘one need not go beyond one’s own country, nor as far as America to 
see such monstrous and prodigious things. ‘Ones own country’ included Protestants 
and Catholics alike (Léry 1992, 213, 133). 

Léry’s attempts to provide a realistic social appraisal based on experience, dismissal of 
received cultural wisdom, and critique of European mores complicated his narrative but 
also recommended his account to other humanists, even if they were not Calvinist. In 
his essay ‘On Coaches, Michel de Montaigne deployed Voyage to Brazil to skewer greed, 
political violence, and military technologies across Europe. ‘Of Cannibals’ drew directly 
from Léry, ending with Montaigne’s oft-noted line comparing Europeans’ treatments of 
heretics and adversaries to Indian ritual cannibalism: ‘there is more barbarity in eating a 
man alive, than when he is dead’ (Montaigne 1877). 

As Léry learned the Tupinamba dialect and attended communal ceremonies, he 
struggled to grasp their religion. He assumed that they had religious instincts. 
Paraphrasing Calvin's Institutes, he maintained that all people had an ‘intuition of 
dependence on a greater Being, or at least some sense that there was a moral order in the 
universe: a reckoning, judgement, and Judge. Calvin used the terms ‘seed’ or ‘sense’ of 
religion. All people, he argued, believed in ‘good and evil’ in some form or another. 
Whether or not they made proper moral judgements, they had a moral conscience. They 
therefore felt dread at the prospect of judgement, or what Calvin called ‘anxiety. Moral 
anxiety indicated at least an implicit anticipation of a God over the moral order. Léry 
also described this as a ‘feeling that there is a divinity’ even if people had no clear idea of 
God (Léry 1992, 134). In this sense, any credence in a moral order, the human soul, or an 
afterlife implied an incipient religion, its seed (Calvin 1960, 43-45). 

Primed with these ideas, Léry spoke with natives about their cosmologies. He first 
noticed Tupi religious instincts, he reported, when he observed their fright at thunder. 
They shuddered at the prospect of malevolent power. They thought that there were evil 
supernatural forces and even named the chief of these. They felt afflicted, Léry noted, by 
an ‘evil spirit’ they called Aygnan, and were ‘fearful of this hellish fury’ (Léry 1992, 136). 
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Natives scoffed at Huguenot claims that there was a personal, almighty, and loving 
God, but they affirmed two key tenets of a religious conscience: the ‘immortality of 
souls’ and judgement in the afterlife. They ‘believe, Léry wrote, that ‘those who have 
lived virtuously’ by avenging their enemies ‘go off behind the high mountains where 
they dance in beautiful gardens with souls of their forebears’ while the ‘effeminate and 
worthless’ ones, who shrank from their duty to make war, went to the devil where they 
were ‘incessantly tormented: His commentary on this belief again echoed Calvin. The 
Tupi’s own consciences gave them evidence of a moral order and therefore a God, but 
they failed to worship God as ‘a result of their own wickedness’ (Léry 1992, 136, 140). 

Like Calvin, however, Léry gave no consistent answer as to whether this universal 
sense constituted ‘religion’ per se or only its precursor. He in fact defined ‘religion 
loosely. Sometimes he used it as a cognate for Christianity, including Catholicism. He 
also referred to ‘true religion, by which he meant Protestantism. Yet he did not always 
limit his definition to a confessional standard or set religion against idolatry and false 
belief (Léry 1992, xlv, lix, lx, 138-139, 146-147, 150-151). Given such ambiguity, he 
rendered a mixed conclusion about Tupi religiosity. He claimed that his native hosts had 
no religion because they had no idea of God, that they had a non-Christian religion 
because they followed other gods, and that they practised idolatry rather than religion 
because they revered natural forces rather than transcendent powers. He shrugged his 
shoulders in conclusion: ‘there you have the inconstancy of this poor people, a fine 
example of the corrupt nature of man that they sometimes appeared to be religious and 
at other times confounded any recognizable form of devotion. They had just as much 
and as little religion as European colonizers who failed to grasp the pure Word of God 
(Léry 1992, 147).° 

Léry, to be sure, attempted to instruct and improve the Tupinamba. He urged them to 
forgo man-eating feasts. From his perspective, the glorification of war and valorization 
of Tupi violence against neighbouring tribes through their ceremonies added to the 
horror of cannibalism. Some of the villagers ‘promised to live as we taught then’ and 
allowed Léry to pray for them but their devotion, he observed, was short-lived. A few 
hours after they gave their promises, they returned to their cannibalistic rituals. Léry 
made no converts (Léry 1992, 146-147). 

The Tupi also foolishly gave credence to wandering ‘caraibes. These shamans—Léry 
used the term ‘sorcerers’ —claimed to communicate with spirits, promised to imbue 
Tupi warriors with strength to defeat their rivals, and instructed the people to sing tribal 
myths. The haunting harmonies of Tupi songs, Léry admitted, moved him. The caraibes, 
however, took advantage of the people. They demanded food to ‘feed’ their maracas 
(musical instruments). They reminded Léry of mendicant friars who travelled around 
France asking for alms in return for miracles performed through relics. Léry told his 


> Ina very telling section from his sermons on Deuteronomy, Calvin not only used the word ‘religion’ 
in a similarly profligate manner but also argued that biblical teaching against false prophecy ought to 
alert Christians more to error coming from within the church than to non-Christian criticisms of 
Christianity (Calvin 1583, 528-529). 
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Tupi hosts that the caraibes were ‘imposters’ and ‘were deceiving them. They neglected 
his advice. The Tupi were like any other people in that they had religious consciences but 
failed to follow it to God, settling instead for human imposture (Léry 1992, 140-142, 145). 

Léry still expressed some optimism about the religious state of the Tupi. ‘Despite their 
utter darkness’ when it came to Christian teaching, ‘the seed of religion still ‘germinates 
in them’ He thought that they were ‘teachable enough to be drawn to the knowledge of 
God’—again an idiom out of Calvin—and even looked to be more susceptible to the 
Gospel than many people back home. After all, Léry observed, the Tupi eagerly 
conversed about spiritual matters while ‘most of our peasants’ showed no such interest. 
Native Brazilians knew some truths—had a sense of divine power and of the afterlife— 
while many urbane Westerners, including humanist writers such as Rabelais, had 
become ‘atheists and Epicureans’ who held that ‘there is no God or that He does not 
concern Himself in human affairs. Such ‘atheism’ presented Léry with yet another 
opportunity to rebuke French culture in light of American encounter: ‘Rabelists’ and 
other ‘atheist dogs’ could learn a thing or two from Tupi Indians who at least reverenced 
supernatural powers and anticipated an afterlife (Léry 1992, 138-140, 149, 151, 204).* 

Léry wrote Voyage to Brazil against the backdrop of violence against Huguenots 
across the Atlantic and as such made it an argument not so much about the Tupias about 
the French themselves. He intended his book to demonstrate, first, that French 
Protestants were loyal subjects of the monarchy, undergoing a dangerous venture on 
behalf of, as he put it, ‘our French nation. He maintained that Villegagnon’s decisions 
spelled disaster for French interests in antarctic America, as the southern continent was 
called. By Léry’s account, Huguenots did not act perfectly, but they at least attempted to 
establish cordial and potentially useful relationships with American natives. They made 
better colonists than did their Catholic counterparts (Léry 1992, 55). 

Second, even as Léry described native Brazilians he drew parallels to religious affairs 
at home. By traditional European standards, the Tupi were not religious. By Calvinist 
definitions, however, they had ‘the seed’ of religion: moral conscience and a belief in the 
afterlife. In addition, these religious outsiders or strangers—the Tupinamba—could be 
described as virtuous in social terms and even spiritually admirable. They displayed 
courage, honesty, contentment, and courtesy. Léry’s comparisons between Tupi customs 
and French practices often favoured the former. Brazilian natives fared better than many 
Europeans in common standards of decency, civility, and moral habits. 

The same could be said by implication about Huguenots. Outsiders to Catholicism 
and the royal court by the time that Léry composed Voyage to Brazil, they were, he 
intimated, socially virtuous and useful to the kingdom even though they were strangers 
from the ecclesiastical establishment. They ought to be judged not by papal doctrine and 
disputes over the sacraments but by their dutifulness as French citizens. In such terms, 
they deserved toleration. From Léry’s vantage, persecution of Protestants amounted to a 


* By ‘atheists’ Calvin referred to writers such as Rabelais, the Renaissance philosopher Pietro 
Pomponazzi, and poets such as Etienne Dolet, who denied God to the extent that they criticized orthodox 
Christian beliefs such as the immortality of the soul or the Trinity (Febvre 1982, 101-151). 
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degrading form of social and political cannibalism that made Tupi practices nearly 
innocent in comparison. Voyage to Brazil constituted a brief for toleration in France. 

Similar agendas, anda nearly identical set of assumptions about indigenous American 
religiosity, shaped the narratives of French Calvinists who explored and attempted to 
establish a settlement in Florida. Spain had claimed the territory (including parts of 
today’s Georgia and South Carolina), but diplomatic negotiations between France and 
Spain had left its status unclear after the 1559 Treaty of Cateau-Cambrésis. Reported to 
be a fertile land with deposits of gold and silver, Florida offered another possibility of a 
Protestant refuge. It also had a strategic purpose in the ongoing competition between 
France and Spain. Ships returning to Europe from South America, Mexico, and the 
Caribbean, including Spanish vessels laden with gold and silver, used sea lanes and 
currents that took them near the Florida coastline (Bennett 2001; Hulton 19774, 
3-12; 1977b; McGrath 2000; Quinn 1977). 

Shortly following the Brazil episode, Coligny planned a venture to Florida and 
recruited a group of Huguenot mariners from Normandy, chiefly from the Protestant 
city Dieppe, where John Knox had officiated as the visiting pastor (McGrath 2000, 
39-44). With Jean Ribault as commander and René Goulaine de Laudonniére as second 
in command—both staunch lay Protestants—French adventurers landed at the mouth 
of the River May (today’s St John’s River in Jacksonville). They made close observations 
of natives in the area—clans of the Timucuan people group—and erected a large stone 
column with the royal emblem as a stake for French claims. From there they moved up 
the coast to an island off today’s South Carolina and established a garrison in 1562, which 
they named Charlesfort. Inadequate provisions and internal quarrels scuttled 
Charlesfort, and the French returned home. 

Two years later, they attempted a second expedition, commanded by Laudonniere. 
Protestants still controlled Dieppe at the time, but Catholic pressure against Huguenots 
had erupted into violence in many French cities. Laudonniére wrote explicitly about the 
need for a Huguenot sanctuary in the New World and the attendant imperatives to 
prosper economically, ‘civilize the countryside, and evangelize the ‘local inhabitants; as 
he called the Timucuans (Laudonniére 1975, 5). They returned to Ribault’s original 
landing on the banks of the River May and built Fort Caroline. After a promising start, 
strengthened by friendly relationships with Timucuan tribes, the colony suffered a 
violent ending. Just as a convoy from France appeared offshore with much-needed 
supplies, two less-friendly forces arrived: a hurricane and hundreds of Spanish soldiers 
approaching overland, undetected by the French. In the shocking denouement, the 
Spanish slayed nearly every French Protestant they found, sparing only a few craftsmen 
with needed skills and non-Norman, Catholic mariners. A dozen Huguenots, including 
Laudonniére, escaped through the woods and flagged down ships remaining from the 
French convoy, which returned them to Dieppe. 

This ill-fated expedition produced the most detailed Calvinist accounts of native 
Floridian religion, written by Laudonnieére and two other Huguenots who lived through 
the debacle: illustrator Jacques Le Moyne de Morgues (the so-called recording artist), 
and carpenter Nicolas Le Challeux. Laudonniére’s [Histoire Notable de la Florida, 
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published in Paris in 1586, went through several translations and editions. It was 
excerpted at length in the popular compilation of travel accounts by Richard Hakluyt, 
The Principal Navigations, first published in London in 1598 (Hakluyt 1965a, 446-486; 
1965b, 1-100). Le Moyne’s ‘Narrative’ and many of his drawings and paintings were 
reprinted in the Latin compilation by Theodore de Bry, Brevis Narratio Eorum quae in 
Florida Americae Provincia, published in Frankfort in 1591 (de Bry 1591, 6-30; Le 
Moyne, 19774; 1977b). Le Challeux’s brief narrative, published as A True and Perfect 
Description, of the Last Voyage or Navigation... into Terra Florida first appeared in 1566 
in French and a concurrent English translation (Le Challeux 1566). The simplest and 
most vivid of the three accounts, A True and Perfect Description was a popular seller, 
reprinted several times in rapid succession. Huguenot reports from Florida, particularly 
on the massacre at Fort Caroline, quickly spread throughout Europe also through 
Protestant martyrologies such as the 1570 edition of Jean Crespin’s Livre des Martyrs. 

Laudonniére, Le Moyne, and Le Challeux—the Florida Huguenots for short—made 
observations about the Timucuan people that, although differing in detail, resembled 
Léry’s account of the moral and religious condition of the Tupinamba. Their narratives 
(and Le Moyne’ images) rest on the same humanist and Calvinist assumptions: 
experimental knowledge trumped customary theory about non-European peoples; 
European social practice ought to be exposed as vicious especially by comparison with 
‘primitive’ behaviour; and all people had an innate religious conscience that had been 
corrupted into a form of idolatry. 

The Florida Huguenots used fewer theological formulations than the Geneva-trained 
pastor Léry and raised political issues a bit more directly. Laudonniere explicitly claimed 
that his people were faithful Calvinists and loyal French citizens at the same time. He led 
Reformed worship services culminating with prayers ‘that all [of their efforts] might 
redound to [Gods] great glory and to the advancement of our king. Enemies to 
Protestants in France, he charged, supported colonial policies that would confound 
French intentions for an American colony. “Tyrannical and Roman ambition —the 
desire for a quick gain—rather than true patriotism, he wrote with ‘great regret; 
motivated many of them to advocate ‘cruel conquest’ instead of friendship with the 
inhabitants of faraway lands (Laudonniere 1975, 70, 5). 

Laudonnieére’s reference to ‘Roman ambitior linked ancient tyranny to Catholicism. 
He claimed that Catholic advisers to the court wished to emulate Spanish colonizers, 
who brutalized and murdered natives wherever they went, from Tenerife, through the 
Caribbean, to the American mainland. The French ought instead to pursue friendly 
commercial relationships with American natives, which would encourage civility and 
prosperity on both sides of the Atlantic. He did not say as much, but the implication 
easily could be drawn. Royal policies that favoured commerce, civility, and friendship— 
with the Timucuans in Florida or the Huguenots in France—benefited the kingdom far 
more than did brute coercion (Laudonniére 1975, 5, 11, 56). 

Again like Léry, the Florida Huguenots commented as much, if not more, on 
themselves and their political travails as they did on American peoples. They combined 
self-critique with a sympathetic reading of Timucuan culture. Laudonniére set the 
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generosity and graciousness of the natives—a ‘good and gentle people —against French 
avarice. The Timucuans greeted them with ‘affection, calling them ‘brother’ or ‘friend’ 
They welcomed them with affable speeches, donned feather costumes as a gesture of 
respect on first meeting, made gifts of prized possessions such animal skins and bows, 
and provided them with food and guidance. In exchange, the French offered mere 
‘trinkets’ and cheap tools. Le Challeux, the carpenter, criticized noblemen on the 
venture, who looked only for gold, refused to do manual labour, and acted rudely, 
sometimes violently, toward the kind ‘dwellers of the lande (Laudonnieére 1975, 59-60, 
42-45, 65; Le Challeux 1566, ‘Epistle to Reader’ n.p.). 

Throughout their narratives, the Florida Huguenots commended the physical 
appearance and social practices of Timucuans. Indians had strange and sometimes 
bizarre tastes by European standards, such as eating bugs and dirt, and tended to 
thievery, but their beauty and charm impressed. Laudonniere described them as ‘large 
of body, handsome; and ‘well proportioned’. Le Moyne, the artist who drew dozens of 
detailed pictures of natives, gave first impressions from their perspective. Rather than 
wonder at Indian nakedness, tattoos, and long hair piled on top of their heads—all of 
which he and Laudonniére complimented as ‘handsome’ and artistically intricate—he 
emphasized how the Timucuans ‘were astonished’ by European facial hair and 
‘unfamiliar clothing. Timucuan social graces matched their physical attractiveness. 
Tribal leaders showed ‘a virtuous countenance; behaved with modesty, were ‘polite, and 
carried themselves with a ‘grave dignity. They engaged in constant warfare but, unlike 
Europeans, adopted women and children of vanquished tribes. If there was one word to 
describe the Timucuans, it was ‘friendly’ (Laudonniere 1975, 13, 9, 11, 67, 21, 29; Le 
Moyne 19774, 120). 

French relationships with the Timucuans, to be sure, eventually soured. The group 
that originally hosted them, led by their chief Satouria, resented French attempts to 
establish an alliance with a neighbouring, more powerful clan under their leader Outina, 
against which Satouria battled as a matter of course. The settlers’ dependence on 
Satouria and Outina for food gradually exhausted the natives’ supplies and patience 
with the French; they were happy to see the residents of Fort Caroline prepare to leave 
during the final days of the colony. Two Indians murdered a colonist and took his 
possessions when he carried a load of goods into the interior to trade. Laudonniére 
criticized the Satourians for their ‘ruses and tricks; that is, for feigning ‘good will’ when 
they intended to sabotage French negotiations with Outina. Laudonnieére also chafed at 
what he saw as the exorbitant demands Indians made in exchange for supplies as the 
French ran short of food. Le Challeux even speculated that the Satourians might have 
abetted the final Spanish attack (Le Moyne 19774, 126-127; Laudonnieére, 1975, 113, 124; Le 
Challeux 1566, n.p.). 

Despite such criticism, the Florida Huguenots narrated the social virtues of the 
Timucuans and the comparative vices of the French even more strikingly. By their 
accounts, Satouria’s people had received them with remarkable kindness and spent days 
of hard labour helping them to build Fort Caroline. Satouria’s and Outina’s tribes invited 
them to their ceremonies and conversed openly about tribal affairs. As Le Moyne put it, 
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they handled the French firmly, sagaciously, and ‘civilly: He catalogued all of the ways 
that the Satourians had given them assistance, from food and medicines to help in 
locating what they knew (it was not much) of precious metal and gem deposits. They 
owed their very lives to Timucuan generosity (Le Moyne 1977, 120-121, 129). 

Many of the French, meanwhile, spent their time wandering around the interior, 
looking for gold rather than planting crops and making increasingly harsh demands on 
their hosts. According to Le Moyne, they acted like ‘parasites. They also lied to their 
Satourian hosts about negotiations with Outina and even restricted their entrance into 
the fort that they had helped to construct. In addition, a handful of the colonists had 
abandoned Fort Caroline to pursue piracy in the Caribbean. Le Challeux explained the 
gradual disaffection of the Timucuans as an understandable desire to ‘be delivered of us 
French men, with whom they were both in body and in goodes travayled and payned. 
According to Le Moyne, ‘our avarice’ far exceeded any unfriendliness the Timucuans 
displayed toward the French as relationships between the two unravelled (Le 
Moyne 19774, 120-124; Laudonniére 1975, 78-79; Le Challeux 1566, n.p.). 

Le Moyne attributed the Timucuans’ withdrawal of support not to Indian treachery, 
in other words, but to French perfidy. His own people had never properly paid for 
provisions, stolen food and some slaves from the Timucuans, and ‘violently treated’ the 
Timucuans by burning down some native huts in a fit of anger. European criticisms of 
‘the Indian mind’, as Le Moyne put it, were flat-out perverse. Some Spanish prisoners of 
the French had spread rumours of child sacrifice among the Indians and described the 
Timucuans as ‘treacherous and deceitful, an ethnographical deceit in itself, misshaped 
by a ‘thousand wiles. Laudonniére summed up the Calvinist perspective on the Florida 
failure by concluding that the French were gold-seeking, piratical fools. They deserved 
divine punishment—even deserved the Spanish—for their greed, stupidity, and discord 
(Le Moyne 19778, 131, 127-128, 138; Laudonniére 1975, 46-49). 

The narrators of the Florida venture reported on Timucuan religion with as much 
ambiguity as Léry expressed toward the Tupinamba. Their narratives suggested that 
the Timucuans could be said to have practised a form of religion or, alternatively, prac- 
tised idolatry instead of religion. Le Challeux commended them for their curiosity 
about Protestant devotional practices. They invariably showed up when a bell rung 
Huguenots to prayer at the garrison and joined in the prayers, stretching ‘up their 
handes to heaven as we did, yea, with reverence and attentive care. Laudonniére 
claimed that Timucuan ceremonies often prompted an almost mystical sense of divine 
power. He noted that they observed some feasts ‘as religiously as we do our Sabbath: Yet 
they hardly engaged in theistic worship. They ‘sang praises to the sun, especially look- 
ing to it for the source of their victories in battle. By Laudonniére’s account, ‘they have 
no knowledge of God, meaning that they conducted ceremonies and prayers but did 
not revere a transcendent being. When they saw the French praying with eyes uplifted, 
they mistook Protestant devotion for sun worship (Le Challeux 1566, n.p.; 
Laudonniere, 1975, 119, 127, 29, 11, 13, 18). 

Timucuan ceremonies nonetheless fascinated the Florida Huguenots. Laudonniére 
recounted a swirl of painted bodies, drums and dancing, ‘doleful’ singing and weeping, 
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and communal shouts of ‘He Toya, which he took to mean the name of the feast. Just as 
with Timucuan sun-worship, Toya feasts focused on mundane forces, especially the 
work of ‘joanas, who were ‘priests or executioners of the Indian law. They conducted 
sacrificial rites and sometimes writhed in beastly, bodily contortions as they gave proph- 
ecies under the influence of spirit possession. Timucuans submitted to their shamans 
because they appeared to have magical powers: to recover lost objects, heal the sick, and 
give visions to youthful warriors in training. Le Moyne explained that such ‘sorcerers’ 
often advised chiefs on military strategy (Laudonniére 1975, 39-41, 120; Le Moyne 1977b, 
plates 103, 104). 

In this last instance, Florida Huguenots portrayed Timucuan reverence for priests, 
who incited violence against neighbours, as idolatrous practice. There was, of course, a 
distant parallel—but parallel nonetheless—in French affairs: political rulers heeding the 
ill-conceived advice of Catholic priests who urged brutality toward Protestant neigh- 
bours. The Florida narratives, however, contained another story in which French 
Protestants entangled themselves in idolatry. When Laudonniére returned to the 
original landing site from the first Huguenot voyage, he met the local chief, Athore, who 
took him to Ribault’s stone column. To the shock of Laudonniére and Le Moyne, Athore’s 
people had festooned it with garlands and placed offerings at its base—baskets of fruit 
and corn and a quiver of arrows. A dozen or so natives were kneeling by the column, 
hands raised in its direction. Le Moyne’s image of the marker strikingly portrays the 
scene (Figure 16.1). As he commented, ‘the Indians were worshipping this stone as if it 
were an idol. The Huguenot commander Ribault had unwittingly prompted image-worship. 
As if that were not bad enough, as Laudonnieére told it, Athore and his assistants ‘kissed 
the stone on their arrival with great reverence and asked us to do the same’ and ‘as a 
matter of friendship we could not refuse. The Huguenots felt compelled to engage in a 
devotional kiss that, although planted on a French political symbol, bizarrely mimicked 
Catholic adoration of sacred objects back home. Idolatry shadowed Calvinists, 
Catholics, and Timucuans alike (Laudonniére 1975, 61; Le Moyne, 1977b, plate 100; 
Hulton 1977a, 141). 


FIGURE 16.1 Ribault’s column, Athore, and Laudonniére, by Jacques Le Moyne. 
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It was another evidence of Calvinist sensibilities that the Florida Huguenots included 
such a self-implicating blunder in their accounts. Throughout, they used Timucuan 
social virtues as foil for European vice. In the process, they pictured the Timucuans to be 
just as civil—even better in some social practices—and just as religiously enigmatic or 
double-minded as French Christians. Huguenot writers claimed that native Floridians, 
like other people, had religious instincts. As Le Challeux put it, ‘as farre as I could see, 
they are not without some opinion of divinitie. He mused on the spiritual possibilities of 
the Timucuans. Under ‘certaine circumstances’ they ‘might be brought to good civilitye’ 
and ‘also to holinesse and sound Religion, if that God in his mercy would vouchsafe it’ 
(Le Challeux 1566, n.p.). Those ‘circumstances’ included congenial exchange between 
religious insider and outsider rather than violent confrontation, as needed for France 
itself as it was for America. 

Reformed representations of indigenous Americans, to be sure, changed during the 
next century. Later Calvinists used Léry’s Voyage to Brazil and the narratives of the 
Florida Huguenots but portrayed New World religions quite differently than did the 
Huguenot adventurers. Many New England Puritan missionaries during the 
seventeenth century, to illustrate, identified indigenous Americans as descendants of 
ancient peoples—Scythians or the Lost Tribes of Israel—and analysed their religion as a 
corruption of primal monotheism and subject of millennial prophecy. Later New 
England divines, from Cotton Mather through Jonathan Edwards, relied on highly 
redacted accounts of the world’s religions, such as Alexander Ross’ Pansebia. Ross 
distilled the ethnographically complex descriptions made by Léry and the Florida 
Huguenots into terse definitions of what he called the ‘Religion of Brazil’ and the 
‘Religion of Florida. He briefly charted indigenous beliefs such as the immortality of the 
soul and emphasized the repulsiveness of bloody ceremonies filled with howling and 
worship of the sun or the devil. Like Purchas, he mentioned nothing of the sociability of 
Indians and the misbehaviour of European Christians (Ross 1664, 104, 113-114).° 

Seventeenth-century Anglo-American Puritans, that is, jettisoned the humanist 
assumptions of their Huguenot sources and replaced them with a confessional approach 
to the religious outsider. Informed by Baconian scientific methods, they set their 
descriptions of American cultures within a classification scheme of truth and falsehood, 
godliness and idolatry (Rivett 2011, 1-69). They often replaced ambiguity with stark 
definition—what Jonathan Sheehan has called ‘the polemics of distinction’ 
(Sheehan 2006). As with the Huguenots, they had political reasons for their position 
toward religious difference. Unlike their French predecessors, they did not quest for 
toleration. They aspired to power in England and control over religious faction in New 
England. 


° Ross made no reference to Tupi social graces and compassionate deeds, their fear of thunder and 
moral consciences. He omitted the Florida Huguenots’ comments on Timucuan sociability and French 
misbehaviour. For Puritans and the origins of Native Americans, see Cogley (1999) and Parker (2004). 
For Puritans and their hardened definitions of Indian religiosity, see McDermott (2000, 194-206). 
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‘The story of Calvinism in the Atlantic world had as much to do with political needs at 
home as it did with the strangeness and beauty of native practices in America. This is not 
to minimize the importance of Calvin's theology for religious encounter in the Atlantic 
world. It is, rather, to contextualize Calvinism and suggest its intellectual power in a 
variety of social and political situations, from London, Boston, and Paris to Rio and the 
coast of Florida. 
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COSTAS GAGANAKIS 


EXODUS FROM EGYPT: THE CALVINIST 
MOVEMENT AND THE APPROPRIATION OF 
THE LUTHERAN HISTORICAL NARRATIVE 


THE impressive ‘turn to history’ that characterized the first generation of evangelical 
reformers did not constitute solely a defensive strategy of a newly-emergent movement, 
seeking its own historical past, faced with 1,500 years of institutional Catholicism; it pri- 
marily proposed and promoted a new, cleansed history of the Christian Church, where 
it was doctrine that bestowed meaning by unfolding itself through history, contrary to 
the Catholic perception that it was the history of the Church that revealed the doctrine. 
This redefinition of ecclesiastical history quickly spread into secular history, presenting 
new perspectives on the interpretation and the very nature of history, both as an onto- 
logical reality and as a craft. This was ushered in by the conflagration of the religious 
schism into all-out war; it was the actual experience of the Wars of Religion of the six- 
teenth century that brought forth both a revitalized interest in national historical pasts, 
but equally a feeling of the burden of contemporary, ‘living’ history (Dubois 1977, 22-23; 
Kelley 1998, 171; Huchard 2007a, 28-29; Pitkin 2010, 2; Barnett 1999; Zakai 1987, 
300-301). 

In the 1530s, German evangelical authors produced a series of historical narratives, 
such as the Chronicon Carionis, where the histories of the Church and of the human race 
appeared as constitutive parts of a broader, sacred history (historia sacra). This form 
of historical writing, where prophecy and history became densely intertwined, found 
its organizational model and archetype in the Book of Daniel, a prophetic text of the 
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Judaeo-Christian tradition. The newly established periodization of human and sacred 
history, based on the eras of the four empires, was mainly the initiative of Philip 
Melanchthon (Kelley 1980, 581; Lotito 2019, 29-30; Minerbi-Belgrado 2004, 59-61; 
Melanchthon 1555, 5). Melanchthonian history was a history of fall and of final redemp- 
tion, culminating in the era of the Fourth Empire, Melanchthon’s own age, of the crisis of 
the Reformation, the era of the Antichrist (Melanchthon 1555, 145-146; Pitkin 2010, 10). 

To Martin Luther and his group of reformers, a new apocalyptic understanding of the 
struggle between the true Church and its enemies became an essential constitutive part 
of their self-perception as heroic defenders of true faith, of the true Church against the 
false Church of the papal Antichrist. Deeply imbued with the Eusebian notion of the 
history of the Church as the revelation of truth through the centuries, this prophetic 
narrative was also shared by the radical Gnesio-Lutheran camp, represented by Matthias 
Flacius Illyricus and his colossal work, the Magdeburg Centuries (Barnes 1988, 30-31; 
Eusebius 1989, 14-15; Grafton 2012, 17-18; Lyon 2003, 257-258; Backus 2003, 344-345; 
Minton 2002, 740); it was further propagated in the much acclaimed work of Johann 
Sleidan, official historian of the German Lutheran camp (Kess 2008; Gilmont 2001, 
115-116). But, equally, and more importantly, to the Lutherans this was a call to arms for 
the end of times, the true believers’ final battle against the corruption and degradation in 
the history of mankind, generated by the reign of the papal Antichrist (Barnes 1988, 32; 
Hotson 1996, 162-163). 

In the early 1560s, John Calvin's interpretation of the Book of Daniel and of the 
question of the Antichrist manifested a clear differentiation from the dominant 
Lutheran trend. Calvin offered a more historicized reading of the prophetic texts, which 
he ascribed to the times of the ancient faithful. He distanced himself from Luther's 
emphasis on prophecy, by pointing to historical analogies between the prophecies 
fulfilled in ancient times and the trials of the sixteenth-century faithful. To Calvin, the 
Book of Daniel represented past history, but it could certainly serve the faithful of the 
true Church as a set of examples and consolation in their harsh reality; only the true 
Church could thus grasp the true meaning of history amidst the chaos of events. With 
reference to the course of history, Calvin distanced himself from the prophetic 
eschatology that imbued Lutheran historical tracts; still, there was a ‘progressivist’ 
thread in his historical thought, that sought to exhort the faithful to dynamically engage 
in the spreading of God’s Word and the corresponding betterment of their lives; in the 
first generation of Calvinists this reflected an exuberant combative spirit which, in the 
case of the French Huguenot community, would soon be confronted with an appallingly 
adverse reality (Stanford Reid 1981; Pitkin 2007, 343-345; Barnes 1988, 32-33; 
Gordon 1996, 20-21). 

The Lutheran historical narrative was introduced and disseminated in the French- 
speaking lands chiefly by the zealous editorial campaign of Jean Crespin, refugee in 
Geneva in the early 1550s, and mediator between the German Lutherans and John 
Calvin. In 1556, one year after its original publication, Crespin published a French 
translation of Johann Sleidan’s seminal work, De statu religionis et republicae Carlo 
Quinto caesare commentarii, a political history of the Reformation crisis as it unfolded, 
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to be followed by other major historical tracts by Sleidan and other German Lutheran 
authors, such as the first four Magdeburg Centuries by Flacius Illyricus (Gilmont 2001, 
121-122; Graves-Monroe 2012, 57). Like Sleidan’s work, which was imbued with a sense 
of the ‘urgency of times; dominant in the German Lutheran camp, Crespin’s editorial 
crusade carried the mark of the historical circumstances, namely, the bitter experience 
of persecution and exile of the witnesses and defenders of the truth of the Gospel, the 
Protestant Diaspora; with it, it reintroduced the prophetic discourse into Calvinist self- 
perception and history (Gregory 1999, 167-168; Oberman 2003, 146-148). 

In the French edition of Sleidan’s De statu religionis of 1557, Crespin chose to ‘beef up’ 
the content of the historical narrative of the Reformation crisis, by including in the 
edition Sleidan’s tract on the four empires, De quator summis imperiis; this meant to 
show that, as a ‘second Thucydides; Sleidan not only had produced a fully accomplished 
history, based on exhaustive use of primary sources, but primarily had revealed to his 
readers Gods providential work in the guidance of his Church through history 
(Crespin 1597, 2-4). One year later, Crespin commissioned the Calvinist minister Jean 
de Hainaut to compose a fully-fledged history of the Church, from ‘the time of the 
apostles’ to the reign of Charles V in the sixteenth century, by way of a retrospective 
completion of Sleidan’s work of contemporary Protestant history (de Hainaut 1558, 2-3, 
454-455). 

Crespin’s ultimate goal was to propose an accomplished ecclesiastical history, 
where the martyrs (and witnesses) of the true faith (Crespin 1554, 3) of the sixteenth 
century would find their place in a historical continuum, linking them directly to the 
times of the first Christian martyrs. In 1554, he was originally granted permission by 
the Genevan authorities to publish a historical narrative ‘for those who died for the 
truth of the Gospel since the time of Johannes Huss’ (Crespin 1554; Gilmont, 1981, 
166-170). The Livre des Martyrs gradually became a fully-fledged ecclesiastical his- 
tory, modelled on the works of Eusebius of Caesarea and Matthias Illyricus. With its 
claim to meticulous authentication of the sources used, the work aimed to inform on 
the lives and trials of the defenders of the true faith, but by reintroducing the biblical 
narrative of trial from the German Lutheran historiography, it also sought to instruct 
and strengthen the morale of the Calvinist communities, now faced with intensifying 
oppression in France. With the outbreak of the French Wars of Religion, Crespin’s 
work emerged as a history of the Church in France, drawing from the work of the 
Parisian minister Antoine de Chandieu, Histoire des persecutions et martyrs de l'eglise 
de Paris, depuis lan 1557. iusque au temps du Roy Charles Neufuiesme, originally 
printed in Lyon, in 1563; it would later serve as model for Théodore Beza in his endeav- 
our to offer an accomplished ecclesiastical history of the fighting defenders of the 
truth of the Gospel (El Kenz 2003, 38-39; Gregory 1999, 171-172; Gilmont 1981, 179-182; 
Parker 1993; Lestringant 2004, 36). 

The return to the ahistorical Lutheran narrative of the perennial struggle of martyrs 
and witnesses of the true faith against the disciples of the Antichrist—as propounded in 
Matthias Illyricus’ Catalogus Testium Veritatis of 1556 (Backus 2003, 344-345), became 
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evident when Simon Goulart succeeded Crespin as editor of the martyrology, following 
the latter's death in 1570. Under Goulart’s editorship the Livre des Martyrs expanded 
further, bringing the fighting defenders of the true faith closer to their forefathers, the 
first Christian martyrs of the ancient times. History was not repeating itself; it was 
reactivated by its sole propulsive force, the divine Word (Huchard 2007, 58). 

The cataclysmic events of the St Bartholomew’s Day massacres in 1572 forced the 
exiled French Calvinist leadership in Geneva to launch a campaign for the ‘recovery 
of lost souls; for those thousands of French Protestants forcibly abjuring their faith, 
and for the reconstitution of the dispersed French Church; moreover, they dramatically 
multiplied the numbers of those fallen or suffering for the true faith, who now 
needed to acquire a new, higher status. The anonymous dead of the massacres took 
their place next to Crespin’s illustrious martyrs, in the new editions of the martyrology 
by Goulart: ‘If we call martyrs those who were executed one by one... what can we do 
with the tens of thousands of excellent persons who met with instant death as mar- 
tyrs, the moment when, in place of one executioner countless arose, and when swords 
became plaintiffs, witnesses, judges, court decisions and executioners of the worst 
atrocities ever committed against the Church?’ (Crespin 1570, 709r; Goulart 1597, 
696r). In this narrative biblical trial was followed and completed by redemption 
and chastisement of the perpetrators of the massacres; the apocalyptic, prophetic 
discourse now served as a guide to the understanding of human history 
(Graves-Monroe 2003, 55-62, 69-70, 85-86; Lestringant 2004, 36-38; Graves-Monroe 
2012, 44-45, 58, 61). 

Goulart’s “Melanchthonian turn; his emphasis on ecclesiastical history as part of his- 
toria sacra, coloured his editorship of the Chronicon Carionis, another major Lutheran 
historical tract promoted earlier by Melanchthon. In the fifth book of the Chronicon 
Martin Luther was portrayed as the new champion of the perennially afflicted Church, 
who would lead her (again) to the exodus from papal Egypt. Goulart situated Luther in 
the unbroken series of God’s elect and presented the Reformation crisis as the latest epi- 
sode in the historical course of the true Church, under the leadership of God’s new 
champion: 


Finally, God felt pity for mankind, covered by such impenetrable darkness, slave to 
such deeply entrenched superstitions, so that in his kindness... he incited Martin 
Luther, Augustinian, a wise man of high spirits yet lacking any authority in the papal 
kingdom. (Goulart 1595, 1066-1068) 


Goulart placed Luther: 


at the end of the third period, with the completion of 500 years of papal tyranny 
over the Church till the time of Luther. It was also upon the completion of the 100th 
anniversary of the Synod of Constance, when Jan Huss had predicted the change 
that would come upon Roman power, challenging the flames. (Goulart 1595, 1071) 
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NATIONAL CATASTROPHE OR BIBLICAL 
TRIAL: RIVAL HISTORICAL READINGS OF 
THE ERA OF THE FRENCH WARS OF RELIGION 
IN CALVINIST HISTORIOGRAPHY 


The dramatic events of the 1570s and particularly the prolongation of military conflict in 
France till the early 1590s engendered a feeling of ‘national anxiety, collectively 
expressed fear and opposition to what was clearly articulating itself into a national 
catastrophe. In the French historical community, it accentuated the sense of the burden 
of a living, immediate history, pushing historians from both confessional camps to seek 
historical explanations—and possible remedies for almost thirty years of internal 
conflict, openly described and denounced as civil war in the 1580s (Kelley 1980, 585; 
Huchard 2007a, 37-40). The enormous weight of the present did not eradicate the 
historical past, but it forced historians to shift their focus to the present and future of the 
country. In the Calvinist camp, this generated a clash between a secularizing view 
(historia humana) of the events of the sixteenth century, epitomized in the work of 
Lancelot Voisin de la Popeliniére, and the canonical Calvinist conception of history 
(historia sacra), as shaped throughout the period of crisis, and represented in the 
ecclesiastical history proposed by Simon Goulart, and especially by Théodore Beza. 

A noble and a military leader in the Huguenot camp, La Popeliniére modelled his 
contemporary history of France of 1581 on Johann Sleidan’s De statu religionis et 
republicae Carolo Quinto caesare comentarii, and equally drew extensively from 
Protestant historical narratives and apologetic tracts that were produced since the first 
mobilization of the Protestant forces under the Prince de Condé in 1562, without always 
quoting his sources, in the spirit of the polemical tradition that had prevailed during the 
French Wars of Religion (de La Place 1565; Mémoires de Condé 1743; Huchard 2007b, 
88-89; Sypher 1961, 68, 71-73). He proposed a history of France during the Wars of 
Religion placing it in the broader context of the political and military confrontation 
between the Valois and the Habsburgs and the European crisis of the Reformation (de 
La Popeliniére 1581, 2-4). His was openly an histoire engagée, but which also claimed 
to be based on meticulous research and critical verification of the sources used, in 
accordance with the new history promoted in the sixteenth-century French intellectual 
milieu by scholars like Estienne Pasquier, Francois Baudouin, and Jean Bodin; this 
was an intellectual trend which, among other things, questioned all mythological foun- 
dations of the national past and openly relativized historical discourse, by promoting a 
universal history (Huppert 1970, 31-38, 59-60; Grafton 2007, 96; Couzinet 1996, 23; 
Dubois 1977, 23, 491-495). 

In the opening Book of his Histoire de France, La Popeliniére clearly followed the 
teleology of the Melanchthonian master narrative, by depicting Martin Luther as the 
‘man of his times, but he was reluctant to portray the German reformer as a divine 
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instrument, by placing his emphasis on the corruption of the Catholic Church, its reign 
of terror over the souls of believers, and the personal shortcomings of Pope Leo X, as the 
main causes that had enabled Martin Luther to join his reforming voice with a multitude 
of others, and lead a reform movement of unbridled dynamism (de La Popeliniére 1581, 
7r-9r). La Popeliniére’s account of the spread of the Reformation crisis in France again 
avoided the prophetic tone of the Lutheran tracts, pointing to a long-lasting tradition of 
ecclesiastical corruption and a massive popular thirst for religious instruction and 
reformation of ecclesiastical practices as the main causes; promoting the principles of 
the French ‘new history’ La Popeliniére wished to present a historical interpretation 
based on a causal chain of events, and not a simple historical narrative of the era (de La 
Popeliniére 1581, 7-71). 

La Popeliniére’s differentiation from the canonical Protestant historiography of his 
time was equally evident in his account of the escalation of events leading to the 
outbreak of the Wars of Religion in France; whereas he borrowed heavily from the 
Calvinist apologetic tracts of the early years of the confrontation, he chose to put his 
emphasis on a political historical interpretation of the events, placing the emerging crisis 
in the broader context of the rivalry between the houses of Bourbons and the Guise (de 
La Popeliniere 1581, 153). His secularizing historical narrative ultimately presented 
the national catastrophe in France as the culmination of a human tragedy, provoked by 
the intransigence of both sides, rather than as divine chastisement over the sinful nation, 
or the final battle between the elect and the disciples of the Antichrist, as presented in 
the revitalized prophetic discourse in contemporary Calvinist historical literature; this 
did not mean that he did not believe in the manifestation of a divine plan, but rather 
that he chose to concentrate on a human-centred historical interpretation (de La 
Popeliniére 1581, 278r—282; Sypher 1961, 121-124, 133; Huchard 2012, 229-230). 

La Popeliniére’s position within the Huguenot camp became even more doubtful 
when some his Calvinist brethren concentrated on his depiction of two ‘key events’ of 
the Wars of Religion, the massacre of Vassy, that had triggered the first war in 1562, and 
especially the massacres of St Bartholomew’s Day in 1572. His historical account was 
found to be diminishing the historical but equally the eschatological importance of the 
inaugural event. As for the massacres of 1572, La Popeliniere not only proposed a level- 
headed analysis of the propaganda linked to the events, coming from both confessional 
camps, but he appeared to be openly undermining the martyrical identity of the 
massacres: 


Generally, it appears that all the dead for matters of conscience chose to follow the 
example of the butterfly, which, circling the light, whose gleam it admires, in the end 
tastes it, when it burns it, killing it from excessive love. Similarly, the Huguenots did 
not draw greater pleasure than the exercise and preservation of their religion, which 
made them change their lives and consider themselves happy to die for it, certain 
that their death - which they thought would open them a path to eternal glory, 
would serve everyone as the sole means of assuring comfort in their miserable life. 
(de La Popeliniére 1581, 67-73r; Sypher 1961, 194-198) 
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In his letter addressed to La Popeliniére on 29 March 1581, Théodore Beza vehemently 
criticized his historical interpretation, which he considered stripped those seminal 
events of any historical meaning, or indeed importance (Sypher 1961, 263-265). On 
9 July 1581, the National Synod of the Reformed Churches of France, convening in La 
Rochelle, responded to open attacks against La Popeliniére’s work, coming, among 
others, from Henri de Navarre, and declared that the Histoire de France spoke ‘with great 
impiety and an irreligious spirit for sacred things and that it contain[ed] many things 
vain, insulting, full of lies, and slanders against the truth of God, insulting the holy 
doctrine and the reformed religion, and illustrious persons, alive and dead, calling on 
the historian to recant or face excommunication (Sypher, 1961, 276-277; Robbins 2001, 
241-251). Despite his protestations, La Popeliniere was finally forced to submit to the 
synod and proceeded with a new corrected’ edition of his Histoire de France, in accord- 
ance with the instructions of his Calvinist censors. What had principally alarmed the 
Calvinist leadership was the fact that—in their view—La Popeliniére’s narrative 
desacralized the struggle of the movement, as well as its self-perception (Graves- 
Monroe 2012, 72), as promoted by the dominant ecclesiastical history, historia sacra, 
diligently pursued by Simon Goulart and Théodore Beza. 

In 1576, Simon Goulart, then principal aide to Théodore Beza in his campaign for the 
‘recovery of lost souls’ following the disaster of August-September 1572, published his 
Mémoires de lestat de France sous Charles IX. At a first glance, this was an anthology of 
annotated sources on the French Wars of Religion, in the line of the Protestant apologetic 
literature that had followed the events since 1562. The anthology contained all major 
Protestant monarchomach tracts that were published following the St Bartholomew's 
Day massacres, two previously unpublished Protestant political treatises, and various 
tracts from the Catholic side; drawing on a rich variety of sources, it presented itself as a 
detached, ‘objective’ account of events, addressed to both Protestants and moderate 
Catholics in France and abroad. In reality, Goulart’s narrative offered an alternative 
reading of the French national crisis, not from the perspective of secular, national 
history, but from that of the history of the true Church; this was evident in his inclusion 
of two radical Calvinist political tracts, the Le Politique. Dialogue traitant de la puissance, 
authorité & du devoir des Princes and the Discours politiques des diverses puissances 
establies de Dieu au monde, in an effort to rally his Calvinist brethren in France against 
the rising moderate and conciliatory discourse emanating from Henri de Navarre, 
future King Henri IV (Huchard 20072, 123-125, 137-144; Kingdon 1988; Mellet 2006). 
Goulart’s strategy equally became manifest in the second, augmented, edition of the 
Mémoires de lestat de France of 1578, where he incorporated as concluding tract in the 
second volume the Discours des jugemens de Dieu contre les tyrans, recueilli des histoires 
sacrées et prophanes, et nouvellement mis en lumiere; here, elaborating on the theme of 
the unfathomable divine will, Goulart resorted to a prophetic/historical discourse, in 
order to demonstrate to the shattered Huguenot communities in France and abroad, in 
the wake of the St Bartholomew's Day massacres, that hope was not lost, and that, sooner 
or later, God would intervene punishing the butchers and vindicating the godly, as he 
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had done numerous times in the distant biblical and historical past (Goulart 1578, 554-630; 
Huchard 2006, 224-226). 

That urge to emphasize the correspondence between the history of the Church, 
historia sacra, and the immediate, ‘living’ history of the present, to ‘bring order to the 
present chaos, as Amy Graves-Monroe puts it, became dominant in Goulart’s second 
major project, his editing of the multi-volume Mémoires de la Ligue from 1593 to 1598 
(Graves-Monroe 2012, 204; Goulart 1758). The third volume of the Mémoires painted the 
period July 1588-December 1589 in prophetic hues, as the year of divine chastisement 
over the perpetrators of the St Bartholomew's Day massacres: the destruction of the 
invincible Armada, the deaths of the Guise brothers, as well as of the last Valois king of 
France, gave ‘ample vindication to the Church for the blood of the martyrs, shed over 50 
years ago’ (Goulart 1758, vol. III, viii). This was the time when the biblical past was being 
re-enacted in the present, in accordance with divine will: the young pretender to the 
throne, David, Henri de Navarre, was seeing off King Saul, Henri III (Graves- 
Monroe 2012, 208-209). In a typical ‘Melanchthonian manner’, Goulart ascribed the 
historical present to the providential plan (Minerbi-Belgrado 2004, 61; Graves- 
Monroe 2012, 205; Huchard 2006, 239). 

One year prior to the appearance of the Histoire de France in La Rochelle, Théodore 
Beza published in Geneva his three-volume Histoire ecclésiastique des églises réformées 
au royaume de France (Béze 1883, vol. III, LXIII-LXVIII; Carbonnier-Burkard 2007, 
149-150). Beza had modelled his massive work, the product of many years of collective 
effort, on the ecclesiastical histories of Eusebius of Caesarea, Matthias Flacius Illyricus, 
and principally that of Jean Crespin, and in the foreword to his Histoire ecclésiastique, he 
declared his wish to restore ecclesiastical history to its original brilliance, before it fell 
victim to ‘bishops turned courtiers, and became subordinate to secular history, the 
history of the state (Béze 1883, Volume I, II-IV; Backus 1991, 420-424, 428-437; Graves- 
Monroe 2012, 203). 

Bezas historical account of the prehistory of the Reformation was imbued with the 
sense of historia sacra, of history as self-fulfilling prophecy. New defenders of the true 
faith, like Luther and Zwingli, now joined ranks with the old martyrs, in the perennial 
struggle of the Church of the Lord versus that of the Antichrist, whereas in France, the 
‘little flock of Meaux; the first evangelical cell under the protection of Marguerite de 
Navarre, were depicted as following in the steps of the apostles, and offering the first 
martyrs to the true Church in France (Béze 1883, Volume I, 1-3, 8-9, 14). Beza’s history of 
the fighting Church in France during the Wars of Religion drew extensively from 
contemporary historical treatises, such as those of Régnier de la Planche and Pierre de la 
Place, without acknowledging its sources, in the custom of Protestant polemic literature 
(de la Planche 1576; de La Place, 1565; Carbonnier-Burkard 2007, 150-151). 

Beza based his historical narrative of the Wars of Religion in France on the plot of an 
escalation of ‘prophetic events’ that would usher in the conflagration and the final battle 
between the elect and the disciples of the Antichrist, as was the case of France following 
the St Bartholomew’s Day massacres. His account of the massacre of Vassy, on 1 March 
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1562, is quite illuminating and explains his expressed dismay at the ‘downgrading’ of the 
event by La Popeliniere: 


The duke de Guise... went straight to Vassy on the first day of the month, where he 
had been expected by his military escort, stationed there for eight days 
already... Where the faithful of the reformed religion gathered in a warehouse, in 
accordance to the Peace Edict, numbering 1,000 to 1,200 persons, men, women and 
children, to listen to the word of God, peacefully and without carrying arms, being 
confident that they enjoyed royal protection ...Labrosse, the standard bearer of the 
retinue...entered with four or five others, and some people offered them their seats, 
as the preaching had already begun, suddenly, with horrible insults, he started 
screaming that they should kill them all. Immediately the door was forced open and 
the slaughter commenced, with the enraged tigers and lions striking the wretched 
sheep, who gave no resistance... That was the inhuman and totally heinous slaughter 
of the king’s subjects at Vassy, which could be described as the beginning of the civil 
wars that ensued, and ofall other evil that befell or shall befall the entire Christendom. 

(Béze 1883, Volume I, 805-811; Carbonnier Burkard 2007, 151-152) 


Bezas historical account of the trials and perseverance of the true Church in France 
projected a retrospective identification with Calvinism, obscuring the early, Lutheran, 
phase of the evangelical movement in France. In this context, he included in the first 
volume the confession of faith he had presented at the colloquy of Poissy in 1561, and in 
the second volume the confession of faith drawn by Calvin in order to be presented 
at the Imperial Diet of Frankfurt in 1562 (Béze 1883, Volume I, 560-578, Volume II, 
156-178). Addressing the dispersed Calvinist communities in France and in the 
Protestant Diaspora in the 1580s, Bezas Histoire ecclésiastique sought to comfort and 
instruct the faithful in their desperate struggle against the forces of the French pharaoh 
(Gosselin 1976, 41-45, 51-53). Like Goulart, Beza sought to portray the history of the 
true Church in France and the history of the French nation as constitutive parts of a 
broader historical narrative, that of the revelation of divine will and providence through 
history. In the first volume, following in the steps of Antoine de Chandieu, Beza 
described the premature death of Henry II, one of the earlier and fiercest enemies 
of the true Church in France, as another example of God’s perennial vigilance and chas- 
tisement of the persecutors of the godly; the fatal accident in the jousting tournament of 
June 1559 was paralleled to the revelation of God to Saul, with the lance of count 
Montgomery acting as the blinding light of divine truth for the slain king (Béze 1883, 
Volume I, 226; El Kenz 1995, 55-56). That was the narrative of historia sacra, a history of 
the unbroken continuity of the fighting Church; it follows that Beza could only treat 
secularizing accounts of the French national catastrophe, such as La Popeliniére’s, as 
subversive. By promoting history as self-fulfilling prophecy, Goulart and Beza followed 
in the steps of Jean Crespin; in times of hardship and uncertainty for the Protestant 
Diaspora, their historia sacra offered an alternative view of events, a vision of the van- 
quished, stressing the ultimate vindication of the faithful (Crespin 1561; Mellet 2006, 
549-550; Conconi 2002, 167). 
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HISTORIA SACRA VS. HISTORIA HUMANA: 
THE BURDEN OF LIVING HISTORY AND 
ATTEMPTS TO OVERCOME IT 


La Popeliniére, Goulart, and Beza, ultimately disagreed—or agreed to disagree— 
primarily on their conception of the role of the historian as practitioner and, at a 
secondary level, on the methodology of dealing with historical material, the historian’s 
sources. Adopting differing historicizing approaches, they all tried to put up with the 
crushing burden of their present experience, that of civil strife, disaster, and diaspora 
(Graves-Monroe 2012, 70-71). 

Promoting a secularizing historical interpretation, historia humana, La Popeliniére 
sought to bring order to the chaos of his historical present; his writing, his desperate 
attempts to organize his vast historical material, reflected an acute consciousness and 
anxiety stemming from the realization that he was living in a destabilized world 
(Schiffman 1989, 532-533; Gaganakis 2010, 25). La Popeliniére turned to the immediate 
past because he felt that the gravity ofrecent and contemporary events by far outweighed 
that of the distant past. He also devoted himself to contemporary, ‘living’ history, 
because he firmly believed—together with Francois de La Noue and Agrippa 
d'Aubigné—that his first-hand experience made him a better historical narrator, as he 
claimed he could master the difficulties arising from his open commitment to the 
Huguenot camp (Desan 1993, 204). Viewing himself primarily as a historian of the state, 
he equally turned to the immediate past to trace historical events and processes that had 
undermined France’s historical course to greatness. Like François Hotman in his 
Francogallia, La Popeliniere believed—and promoted—the humanist conception of the 
‘special mission’ for his motherland; only, contrary to Hotman, he did not adhere to the 
interpretive scheme of ‘fall and redemption; dominant in Calvinist historiography. His 
approach was principally an ‘escape to the future, based on the declared necessity of 
overcoming the religious divide that had wreaked havoc in France, and of reinstating 
national cohesion on the grounds of a newly found monarchist nationalism; the irony is 
that, besides the Calvinist leadership in Geneva and La Rochelle, his detractors included 
Henry of Navarre, in whose coming reign La Popeliniere had placed all hope for the 
realization of his vision (Schiffman 1991, 52; Yardeni 1971, 313-330). 

In sixteenth-century Calvinist historiography, the experience of the tumultuous 
present provided the common motivation for the emergence of divergent models of 
historical explanation, with some authors investigating the past in an attempt to trace 
the roots of the present experience, and others openly ascribing it to an ahistorical, 
providential plan (Minerbi-Belgrado 2004, 61-62). Moving beyond the humanistic 
conception of historia magistra vitae, vibrant in the work of Lutheran historians, Calvin 
propagated the idea of an ahistorical analogy of contemporary events with past 
exemplary occurrences, derived from the scriptures, and immune from all attempts to 
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impose any notion of temporality in the historian’s discourse. The dominant theme was 
that of the embattled minority, constituted of humble people and persecuted through 
the ages for abiding by the true Word of God, the community of the godly, then and 
now (Minerbi-Belgrado 2004, 57-59). Authors like Goulart and Beza integrated secular 
history—historia humana—into sacred, providential history—historia sacra—attributing 
to human history a prophetic dimension, that of an ‘economy of salvation’ It was only 
by reference to the all-encompassing, providential plan that people could derive any 
meaning—and consolation—for the harsh realities of their time; in this perspective, the 
only history that had any meaning was sacred history, a history of the persecuted elect 
and of their persecutors (Zakai 1992, 53-54; Graves-Monroe 2012, 208-209). This par- 
ticular historical discourse was promoted for bringing order into chaos, revealing to the 
faithful that the disorder of their present times made part of a broader, not immediately 
perceived order, that of the providential plan (Conconi 2007, 4-9). 

Calvinist historiography during and after the French Religious Wars bore clearly the 
mark of a ‘Lutheran/prophetic’ turn, in its striving to present an historical account that 
could be promoted as both accurate and based on solid archival research—especially 
when faced with rival, Catholic historical accounts of the history of the Church, as well 
as of the history of the dramatic events of the French sixteenth century; at the same time, 
it sought to ignite an apocalyptic fervour in the hearts and minds of the fighting elect. 
The narrative style but equally the primal matter used in French Calvinist histories in 
the 1580s, all sought to promote the revelation of the perennial divine plan, especially 
of the coming divine intervention for the vindication of the slaughtered faithful 
(Boudou 2001, 45; El Kenz 1995, 67; Pineaux 1989, 166-168). 

The fusion of ecclesiastical and national history as constitutive parts of the broader, 
providential history, constituted a locus communis within the broader European 
Reformed community; French Calvinist historians systematically promoted the ideal of 
the de-romanization of the French nation, as a crusade to restore the French kingdom in 
its proper place and role in European but, more importantly, providential history. In 
England, the first generation of Protestant historians immediately perceived the fight 
against the Church of Rome, as a guide, indeed a revelation, of the true historical destiny 
of the English nation, now inextricably linked with the emerging Church of England. 
Reacting to the Catholic charge ‘where was your Church before Luther’, English 
Protestant historians turned to the nation’s distant past to discover that true, apostolic 
Christianity had been implanted in England long before the invasion of the agents of the 
Roman Church (Zakai 1987, 306). 

Significantly, the first generation of English Protestant historians shared with their 
French brethren the bitter experience of exile, during the reigns of Henry VIII and Mary 
Tudor (Gregory 1999, 187-196; Greengrass and Freeman 2011). John Bale adopted the 
prophetic-historical narrative of his contemporary German evangelical historians and 
went even further, declaring the Book of Revelation as the ultimate source for the 
interpretation of the history of the human race, past, present, and future (Bale 1849; 
Zakai 1987, 307). Following in the steps of Matthias Flacius Illyricus, Bale espoused the 
Eusebian model of ecclesiastical history, that was the revelation of divine Truth through 
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the ages, as arising from the struggle of the true and the false Church; the Church of 
England, and the English kingdom were providentially destined to prevail over popish 
tyranny. 

The assimilation of English national history into the history of the Church of England 
in the context of an apocalyptic discourse was further promoted by Bale’s colleague and 
fellow exile John Foxe. The persecution of the faithful by the English monarchy had 
produced numerous victims, and these new martyrs/witnesses of the true faith were the 
cornerstone for an accomplished ecclesiastical history in the work of John Foxe—and a 
model for Jean Crespin’s subsequent martyrology (Foxe 1841). Foxe’s monumental work 
was imbued by the same fighting spirit manifest in Calvinist historical tracts of the time, 
most notable the martyrology of Jean Crespin, especially under the editorship of Simon 
Goulart. In the Foxean narrative of the struggle between the true and the false Church, 
the new martyrs of the sixteenth century were presented as successors and historical 
replications of the first Christian martyrs; their defiant stand, their heroic adherence to 
the truth of their faith, despite all torments and persecutions, reflected the combative 
spirit of mid-sixteenth-century Protestantism. This providential hermeneutic 
framework was particularly evident in the work of John Knox. His History of the 
Reformation in Scotland assimilated the Lutheran apocalyptic discourse into Calvinist 
historical narrative, locating the historical adventure of the Scottish Reformation within 
the perennial struggle of the Church of Christ and that of the Antichrist; for all the 
pitfalls and drawbacks that the true Church was facing in its drive to evangelize Scotland, 
there was a pre-ordained end, the final prevalence of the godly (Knox 1949; Mason 1997, 
57-59). 

Unlike their model martyrologist and ecclesiastical historian, Eusebius of Caesarea— 
who produced his work in an era of the ecclesia triumphans under the Emperor 
Constantine, John Foxe, John Knox, and the French Calvinist scholars were all 
composing their treatises both as accurate historical accounts, based on massive archival 
research, and as canonical guidelines for the ongoing struggle of the true Church against 
the Church of the Antichrist and its secular supporters; the apocalyptic historical 
discourse became an integral part of sixteenth-century Protestant polemic 
(Minton 2002, 740-742; Collinson 1997, 53-54; 2011). 

The vicissitudes of the historical course of the Reformation in the kingdoms of 
England and Scotland ultimately brought forth a distancing from national history and a 
turn to universal ecclesiastical history; failed hopes and cancelled aspirations in both 
Foxe and Knox (the lukewarm Protestantism of the Elizabethan regime, the ambiguous 
stance of the Scottish nobility) made them return to the history of the ecclesia universalis, 
as propounded by Matthias Flacius Illyricus. The true Church would be a universal 
Church, and not necessarily a Scottish or English Church; the faithful were the stateless 
people of Israel, struggling to abide by the covenant they had signed with God 
(Mason 1997, 66-67; Oates 2012, 180-181). 

In the late sixteenth century, the burden of painful historical experience, of ‘living 
history, made Calvinist historians seek consolation and encouragement in the 
prophetic, apocalyptic discourse that sacralised the present (El Kenz 1995, 67), as 
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perennial continuation of the ancient struggles of the true Church, very much in the line 
of Lutheran historians of the early sixteenth century. Two centuries later, faced with 
royal legislation that renewed the state of affairs imposed by the revocation of the Edict 
of Nantes in France, the young minister of the Désert Antoine Court addressed his 
brethren by resorting to historia sacra, the providential master narrative of the ‘little 
Huguenot flock’ fighting to maintain the purity of the faith in a hostile environment 
(Joutard 2011, 76-78). La Popeliniere stands alone in the Calvinist camp in choosing to 
de-sacralize French national history and propose his own, secular historical teleology 
outside the apocalyptic framework that came to dominate Calvinist historiography. 
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THEOLOGY AND VISUAL 
CULTURE IN EARLY 
MODERN CALVINISM 

Hiding in Plain Sight 


WILLIAM A. DYRNESS 


In November of 1525, the Zurich town announced that all gravestones in the city should 
be removed within one month, after which they would be confiscated and used for 
building materials (Scribner 2001, 275). This incident provides a metaphor both for the 
reach of the Reformation into the everyday life of people and their connection with the 
past, and for the urgency with which the cleansing was carried out. This act, surely 
considered by many an act of impiety toward one’s ancestors, was to be completed in a 
single month. And while carrying deeply contested religious resonances, the decision 
was taken by the town council rather than any religious body—and with the practical, 
civic result that further building materials would become available.’ 

Exploration of incidents of this kind reflects the sea change in scholarship on the 
culture of the Reformation. Earlier attention to Reformation and the arts, or in our case, 
Calvinism and the arts, has given way to broader examination of the visual and material 
culture of the Reformation programme of reconstruction (Kuyper 1931; Wencelius 1937; 
Finney 1999; Dyrness 2004; Mochizuki 2008; Promey and Brisman 2010). At the same 
time a focus on the—relatively rare—episodes of violent iconoclasm, has been replaced 
by attempts to explore the broader iconoclastic impulse reflected in the incident in 
Zurich in 1525, and what came to fill the missing spaces. (Koerner 2004) As Peter 
Matheson has argued, iconoclasm was ‘complemented if not overshadowed by its 
iconopoesis, its vision of a human world which mirrored the divine in its banal, day to 
day reality’ (Matheson 2001, 74-75). John Calvin especially among the major reformers 


* Much of the material in this chapter in revised form is included in The Origins of Protestant Aesthetics 
in Early Modern Europe: Calvins Reformation Poetics (Cambridge University Press, 2019). 
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was not simply concerned to remove superstitions but to develop a new—and in his 
mind a more biblical—way for Christians to live out their faith in the world. In this 
chapter I want to explore this new social imaginary of Calvin and his followers and 
describe the impact of this on the visual and material culture of the sixteenth and 
seventeenth centuries.” 


FROM ICONOCLASM TO RECONSTRUCTION 


When Calvin arrived in Geneva in August 1536 much of what we associate with the 
Reformation was already accomplished. The civic leaders of Geneva, like other Swiss 
cities, had begun to institute economic and social reforms; they sought out preachers 
who would edify the people; they fought heresy; and they sided with the people in 
agreeing to abolish the mass and seize church property (Naef 1968, 1:135-218; 
Benedict 2002, 79, 81). On 21 May 1536 the General Council of Geneva (those men who 
had the right to vote) agreed unanimously to ‘live according to the Gospel and the Word 
of God... wishing to give up all Masses and other papal ceremonies and abuses, images, 
idols, and all that this may involve, to live in union and obedience of justice’ (quoted in 
Graham 1971, 35). In addition, much of the struggle over images in the church, and the 
early episodes of iconoclasm in Germany and neighbouring Zurich, were already past. 
There Ulrich Zwingli had determined that one showed proper reverence for God by 
carrying God in one’s heart; images and all external mediations of the supernatural— 
even gravestones—were symbols of unbelief (Garside 1966, 175). When Zwingli died (in 
battle) in 1531, the multiple altars that lined the nave of the Zurich Munster were gone 
and the whitewashed walls were bare of images. Zurich was a particularly cogent 
example because the commissioning of ecclesiastical art had increased a hundredfold 
between 1500 and 1518 (Garside 1966, 87). It should be noted, however, that others have 
argued that even the practice of whitewashing the walls reflects an iconoclastic impulse 
that predated the Reformation (Mochizuki 2008, 1), and also that the arts were already 
in decline in the early years of the sixteenth century, especially in Geneva (Naef 1968, 
1:276). 

Calvin was well informed about these precedents, he had read his Luther and come, 
gradually it appears, to embrace the evangelical reforms. In a certain sense, arriving in 
Geneva Calvin inherited a reform already in progress. In 1500, Lee Palmer Wandel 
notes, ‘Christianity was not a statement; it was a world’ (Wandel 2012, 10). When Calvin 
came to Geneva, that world—with its novenas, its processions and pilgrimages, its 
saints plays—was gone. The question that faced him was not how to dismantle that way 


? I use social imaginaries in the sense developed by Charles Taylor in A Secular Age (2007, 200). He 
describes a repertoire of practices a group uses to make sense of their world that is carried not only in 
ideas but in images, stories, and sets of practices. He specifically connects this new imaginary with the 
growing affirmation of everyday life resulting from the Reformation. 
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of life, but what kind of world would replace this. More to the point, what sort of images 
would shape that world? And what vision would allow one to see these new images? This 
new imaginary would grow from the careful attention Calvin paid to reforming the life 
and worship of the congregation on the one hand, and the reformation of life in the 
larger world on the other. As Philip Benedict argues, though Calvin's influence on the 
development of democracy and capitalism is now widely questioned, his work in 
Geneva proposing a ‘different model of church organization and a still more thorough 
reformation of manners still resonates (Benedict 2002, 82). 

Calvin was headed for the quiet life of a scholar when he passed through Geneva in 
1536; the role of pastor was not in his plans. But the 27-year-old humanist scholar had 
already published a striking work of theology. The first edition of the Institutes had 
appeared five months earlier. This and the more complete 1539 edition (which was three 
times longer), was organized around two poles: the knowledge of God and the 
knowledge of self. These theological grounds served as the consistent basis and starting 
point for Calvin’s understanding of the role of sight and the calling of the Christian. 

Significantly, with this framework Calvin reverses the medieval order in which all of 
life is a journey toward the vision of God—the beatific vision. In the medieval period, 
looking involved what has been described as a ‘sacramental seeing; which was ‘a form of 
gaze, a prolonged, contemplative encounter with the holy figure represented’ 
(Scribner 2001, 116). This was possible because the medieval social imaginary assumed 
the natural order was capable of communicating the supernatural, inasmuch as the 
former participated substantially in the former. Gazing on the image of Mary, praying 
the rosary, or seeing the raised host anticipated and facilitated the soul’s journey to God 
as, for example, in The Soul’s Journey into God of Bonaventure (1217-1274). 

For Calvin, by contrast, one must begin with the vision of God. As he says at the 
beginning of the Institutes: ‘Tt is certain that man never achieves a clear knowledge of 
himself unless he has first looked upon God’s face and then descends from contemplating 
him to scrutinize himself? (Calvin, Institutes I.i.2). Of course one cannot literally look 
upon God's face; Calvin equates this vision with obtaining the right knowledge of God, 
which in turn is tied to an accurate knowledge of the world. But God does not reveal this 
directly, rather it is available to all through one’s experience in the world; it is naturally 
implanted in the human mind (Liii1) and it shines forth from creation for all to see 
(I.v.2), even if this radiance in itself cannot lead one into the right path (1.v.14). The 
problem is not that this knowledge is unavailable, but that humans are so blinded by 
ignorance and malice that they cannot ‘see’ this. Humans ‘do not apprehend God as he 
offers himself, but imagine him as they have fashioned him in their own presumption 
(L.iv.1). 

If the ability to see God aright is hampered by the inability of the human heart—what 
Calvin often calls its ‘blindness’ —to apprehend God's glory, how do humans learn to see 
properly? Calvin insists that scripture, mediated by the Holy Spirit present in the reading 
and preaching of scripture, is the unique means by which God is made known, and by 
which human sight is repaired. Calvin calls this new apprehension ‘sound investigation’ 
which alone allows one to touch and to see God. Left to its own devices the human mind 
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will imagine only what reflects arrogance and pride—fantasia was for Calvin the lowest 
of human faculties (I.xvi.6-7). Though imagination in any modern sense was not part of 
Calvin's programme, the important role that sight and blindness play in his theological 
program is already evident. 


A VISUAL AND ORAL WORLD 


One of the dominant assumptions of earlier scholars of the Reformation has been that, 
with the rise of print culture, the visually mediated medieval world was replaced by an 
oral world—images were supplanted by words (Ong 1958). The reality is more 
complicated, and more interesting. For one thing, the medieval culture was also an oral 
culture. Preaching was not an invention of the Reformation; Eamon Duffy points out 
that already in the fifteenth century ‘lay people were enthusiastic sermon goers’ 
(Duffy 1992, 57). As we have seen, magistrates competed with one another to attract the 
best preachers to their cathedrals. Calvin's regular preaching through books of the Bible 
may have changed the content of preaching but it did not drastically alter the experience. 

And, just as in the medieval period, what was an oral performance in Calvin’s Geneva 
was also inescapably a visual one. Listening to a sermon, reciting the catechism, singing 
a Psalm in church were all oral and also visual experiences, even personal performances. 
What was different for Calvin was the refusal to accept the medieval mediation of God’s 
presence through sacramentals, and the insistence that God’s presence was manifested 
only in particular worship performances (Eire 1986, 213; cf. White 1999; Scribner 2001, 
23-24). And this was not because of any sacred quality inherent in these, but because the 
Spirit was present to make this happen. For Calvin the link assumed in medieval 
sacramentals was severed both because of the finitude of the created order (finitum non 
capax infiniti, Inst. I.v.1), and also because of the human moral inability to imagine God 
aright. Only the Spirit enables believers to participate in God. As Julie Canlis has argued, 
communion, for Calvin, involved a very real ‘participation’ of the believer in God. But it 
is a ‘non-substantial participation in the person of Christ, made possible by... the Holy 
Spirit, who is a safeguard against substantial participation’ (Canlis 2004, 184). 

Typically here scholars call attention to the rift this caused with the previous forms of 
piety (Duffy 2012), and they are not wrong to do this. But here I want to stress the 
emerging social imaginary this made possible. The oral and visual culture of 
the Reformation, fuelled as it was by the regular preaching of the Word, by learning the 
catechism, and by reading devotional literature gradually developed an understanding 
of the world, if not as symbol, at least as reliable sign (Kristeva 1986). Images as 
disciplined by these performances were textualized; image and text formed a natural 
alliance which represented a new covenant between viewer and text (or image). As 
David Morgan describes this covenant in contemporary Protestantism, “The imbrica- 
tion of word, sound, thought and image encouraged the idea of an integrated aspect of a 
sign into a reliable representation of a stable world’ (Morgan 2003, 102). Already in 
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Calvin, when schooled by the sound investigation provided by scripture, there was the 
assumption of a close fit between language and the world. Calvin assumed the human 
mind, when its moral capacity had been restored, could grasp the world as it actually is 
(Bouwsma 1988; Dyrness 2004, 123-141). The development of place logic and the order- 
ing structures of the later Protestant scholastics are further developments of this 
assumption. 

This set of assumptions issued in a new imaginary, a new way of comprehending the 
created order, and it centrally involved a new way of seeing. Robert Scribner has 
described this as a ‘cold gaze, as though seeing through a lens that made everything clear 
(Scribner 2001, 120-125). As the century wore on, an entire repertoire of images began to 
appear that was congenial to this new way of seeing—broadsheets, book illustrations 
and prints of all kinds. And these were often accompanied by texts with prayers or 
admonitions indicating the new role images would play as signs. As John King notes, for 
Protestants, images are meant to break down the barrier between the reader and text, or 
indeed to move the reader into the world of the text. Further, ‘Protestant religious 
images represent the inner experience of faith rather than autonomous devotional 
objects’ (King 1982, 154). This is not a contemplative gaze that seeks to commune with 
the figures presented, but an intellectual gaze, that seeks to read the drama of creation 
aright. 

This led to development of a particular visual culture in which printed books 
gradually took over from more popular forms of prints and broadsides. Tessa Watt 
shows the rich oral and visual culture that resulted from this Protestant (and largely 
Calvinist) culture in England. She notes the first printed material consisted in songs— 
ballads, that were performed in the market, at home and, initially at least, in church. She 
also observes that earlier godly ballads, based on courtly music, were popular but in 
1550-1570 these were gradually replaced by Psalm singing both in Church and at home 
(Watt 1991, 55, 56). Changing Renaissance tastes played a role earlier, but by the 
end of the sixteenth century the Reformation aesthetic triumphed. While polyphony 
continued to develop in cathedrals, Psalm singing in unison eventually became the 
norm in the parish churches—an aural parallel to the removal of images and white- 
washing the walls. 

It is easy to see the preference for prints over earlier panel painting reflected the 
natural gaze that had replaced the sacramental looking. Rebecca Zorach has proposed 
that prints were felt to be above the suspicion attending painted images and frescos, 
because they ‘possessed a special status as cognitive images —something closer to a pure 
idea (Zorach 2009, 317). That is, prints, frequently accompanied with texts, could not be 
mistaken for holy images—the abstraction itself reminded viewers that they were not 
really in Christ's presence. Even better were the Ramist charts and diagrams appearing 
toward the end of the century that allowed one to organize material in ways that reflected 
the world as God had created it. Zorach argues that some, following Nicholas of Cusa, 
argued that mathematical symbols were the most appropriate reflection of divine 
realities. ‘Perhaps a diagrammatic rather than mimetic style of representation provides a 
structural counterpart...contrasting to Christs presence’ (Zorach 2009, 340). This also 
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contributed to moving the viewer beyond the sensible temptations—idolatry being after 
alla thing of the mind—toward an experience of insight, or intellection. 


THE DRAMA OF RECONSTRUCTION 


But to what end was this programme directed? Calvin was clear about this. Scripture 
remember is not only the best image of the Holy Spirit (I, ix, 2 and 3), but a programmatic 
structure for life in the world (Randall (Coats) 1994). Calvin imagined the progressively 
elaborated editions of the Institutes as embodying the appropriate plan and structure of 
the sound investigation of scripture. As they heard the sermons week by week, and as 
the children learned their catechism, members of Calvin’s church were to imbibe the 
structuring principles that not only were meant to order their religious lives but their 
lives in the larger world as well—plan and good order appear frequently both in the 
Institutes and Calvin's ecclesiastical writings. 

The lingering debate over whether Calvin and Calvinism actually contributed to the 
emergence of capitalism and liberal democracy tends to obscure the obvious trans- 
formation of congregational life during the sixteenth century (Benedict 2002, 533-546). 
We tend to forget that the whole population of Geneva was expected to take part in 
the services provided, and in what amounted to a mass literacy programme, all the 
children—rich or poor—were taught the catechism week by week. In Geneva, as in 
many early modern cities, up to half the population would be considered poor, and 
Calvin introduced (or recovered) the office of deacon who was responsible for caring 
for the poor. Indeed the church as a body took responsibility for its members, even as 
they often struggled to raise the funds necessary to care for their confreres (Wandel 2012, 
190). In this provision the council of the city and the ministers, representing as they did 
a single community, took equal responsibility. 

Victor Turner has proposed that each society develops a unique aesthetic-dramatic 
‘mirror’ by which it understands (and judges) itself. Every society has an image of its 
movement through time that is clearly ‘dramatic’ (Turner 1990, 8). In Calvin’s Geneva 
this mirror was constituted by the regular performances associated with communal 
preaching, prayers, singing, and reciting the creed. But the direction of this dramatic 
movement was not inward toward the altar and raised host, as was the medieval drama 
of the mass, but outward from the preaching and teaching into the world outside. The 
dramatic movement was centrifugal (Dyrness 2015, 123-126). In fact in what amounts to 
a metaphor of this movement Calvin insisted that outside of worship hours the church 
was to be locked, noting that no one may then enter it for superstitious reasons as 
lighting a candle or praying before the altar (Calvin 1954, 79). In Calvin dramatic 
language is common—theatre, spectacle, and spectator appear frequently in the 
Institutes and commentaries. But this language is never used in connection with the 
actions of the liturgy—in contrast to the medieval period where the actions of the Mass 
constituted the central dramatic structure of the period, a drama that drew worshippers 
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in toward the sacramental and contemplative gaze of the raised host. For Calvin by 
contrast the dramatic movement was outward into the streets and markets of Geneva. 
Followers of Calvin are thrust out of the church to live—to enact—this divine drama in 
their everyday life. 

Calvin probably paid as much attention to the communal life of his city as any 
theologian of his time. Though he did not develop any consistent political teaching 
(H6pfl 1982), he was insistent that it was the special responsibility of the magistrates to 
care for the weak and the poor. As he wrote in his commentary on Psalm 82:3: ‘Give 
justice to the weak and the fatherless; maintain the right of the afflicted and the 
destitute...a just and well-regulated government will be distinguished for maintaining 
the rights of the poor and afflicted’ (Graham 1971, 62). 

Whatever the impact of his teaching and practice on modern institutions, Fred 
Graham has argued that Calvin’s economic and social teachings were for him just as 
important as his theological instruction, indeed these were interconnected 
(Graham 1971, 76). Again we need to remind ourselves that Calvin's teachings were not 
in fact directed to the larger world where the institutions of modernity would be 
developed, but to the community of people that gathered week by week to listen to God’s 
Word. And for him it was clear that taking communion implied entering into 
communion with each other—with this worshipping body—in very tangible ways. This 
was how he put it: 


We shall benefit very much from the Sacrament if this thought is impressed and 
engraved upon our minds: that none of the brethren can be injured, despised, 
rejected, abused, or in any way offended by us, without at the same time, injuring, 
despising, and abusing Christ. (Institutes IV-xvii.38) 


That this changed the way people thought about their community cannot be doubted, 
whatever its eventual impact would be as division between the religious and irreligious 
grew at the end of the century. By then, Tessa Watt observes, religious reformers increas- 
ingly directed their energies within a closed circle of church and private household 
rather than to the larger community as they had done earlier. The replacement of the 
religious ballad with Psalm singing was an indication of the growing gap between the 
godly and the ungodly (Watt 1991, 70). This gap was to grow wider in the next century 
until clashes between the various confessions of faith, and the competing images they 
had of themselves, would play a role in the religious wars. 

The implications of this mutual care will be important for the Calvinist impulse to 
restructure the world, and the impact of this on public life and the economic order, 
when by 1600, Reformed churches had become established in Scotland, England, 
France, Hungary, the United Provinces of the Netherlands, and a dozen principalities in 
Germany (Benedict 2002, 281ff.). One piece of evidence for this is visible in seventeenth- 
century Netherlands. After the upheavals of war with Spain and outbreaks of 
iconoclasm, churches throughout the United Provinces replaced the temporary market 
stalls that had filled the area around the cathedrals with permanents structures for these 
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markets. This shows, Mia Mochizuki argues, the ‘increasing involvement of the Church 
masters in the economic welfare of the town (Mochizuki 2008, 201). And it was not 
incidental that these structures, and the activities they embodied, were arranged 
symbolically around the space where the Word was regularly preached. Such structures 
would not ordinarily be thought of in terms of religious visual culture, but they may be 
hidden evidence of a religious life understood more broadly. 


SEVENTEENTH-CENTURY NETHERLANDS: 
TEXTUALIZED IMAGES 


But what influence did this broader understanding of religion have on visual culture, 
and on the arts in particular? Here clearly both the new ways of seeing the world and the 
impulse to remake it played a role. Scholarly attention on the naturalism of seventeenth- 
century Dutch painting has struggled to come to terms with the theological influence 
on what has been called the ‘art of describing’ (Alpers 1983). Some have argued the 
naturalism reflects an emerging secularism, others have seen further—aesthetic, 
conventional, or descriptive—motives at work (Falkenberg 1999; Franits 1997). But 
there is little doubt a general Calvinist framework was widely influential, even on those 
artists who did not belong to Reformed churches. 

On this issue, Christian Tümpel observes that the spirit of the age is often more 
powerful for artists than their own religious affiliation, and clearly the spirit of the age in 
Holland was Reformed (Tiimpel 1980, 48). Further, Mochizuki makes clear that despite 
the growing religious pluralism in the Netherlands, the Reformed Churches still 
occupied that central place, both literally and figuratively, in Dutch cities. For example, 
she notes though Catholics worshipped freely throughout the United Provinces, when 
they died they often sought burial within Reformed churches (Mochizuki 2008, 
276-277). 

A major carrier transmitting this Calvinist imaginary to Holland was what is known 
as the Belgic Confession, which came to be widely used in Reformed Churches. 
Belijdenis des Geloofs der Gereformeerde Kerken in Nederland, published in 1561, was 
deeply influenced by the French Reformed Confession of 1559 written by John Calvin. 
The churches also accepted the similarly Reformed Heidelberg Catechism published in 
1563. These were taught in church and school thus penetrating the entire society 
(Walford 1991, 20). The confession follows Calvin by portraying creation as a theatre of 
God's goodness and splendour. Article two says: ‘[The creation] is before our eyes as a 
most elegant book, wherein all creatures, great and small are so many characters leading 
us to contemplate the invisible things of God, namely his eternal power and Godhead: 
This influence suggests one should be careful not to judge the seeming realism of Dutch 
painting as secular (de Jongh 1997). As Constantijn Huygens, the patron of Rembrandt, 
put it, ‘the goodness of God is be seen in every dune’s top’ (de Jongh 1997, 26). 
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The art that results appears completely natural, but this naturalness betrays an artifice 
that reflects the Calvinist imaginary. As Samuel van Hoogstraten, the pupil of 
Rembrandt described this in his 1678 Introduction to the Higher School of the Art of 
Painting: “The art of painting is a science (wetenschap) representing all the ideas or 
images that the whole visible world contains, and it does so by deceiving the eye with 
line and color’ (van Hoogstraten 1678, 24). Calvin says nature holds up for us a mirror in 
which we can see God; art, van Hoogstraten says, holds up a mirror to nature. Note how 
this reflects the new way of looking at the world, an intellectual gaze that takes notes 
and describes in detail what is there. But it also reflects the impulse to remake this world. 
The word landscape itself comes from the Dutch (landschap) that was specifically used 
to describe land recovered from the North Sea (Crandell 1993, 101, 103; Dyrness 2004, 
198-200). In the terminology of the day landscape was not simply natural, it was land 
made useful—literally creation recovered. 

One could not find a better example of this staged naturalism than the landscapes of 
Jacob van Ruisdael a contemporary of Rembrandt. Consider the painting Three Great 
Trees in a Landscape from 1667 (Norton Simon Museum Pasadena, Figure 18.1). 


FIGURE 18.1 Jacob von Ruisdael, “Three Great Trees in a Landscape, 1667. Norton Simon 
Museum, Pasadena, California (Image courtesy of the Norton Simon Foundation). 
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What first appears as a natural beauty, when more closely examined, is shown to 
reflect a ‘selected naturalness. If we look carefully we can see a spiritual drama being 
played out: There is a broken-down house by the river, and three stricken beech trees in 
the foreground. As John Walford argues in his study of this painter, the best reading of 
the vanitas theme so common in this period is ‘brokenness’ (Walford 1991, 33-38). The 
dramatic presence of sin and the fragility of life have given the beauty of Ruisdael a depth 
that is absent, for example, in his contemporary Claude Lorraine. Creation is both a 
theatre for the glory of God, and also the dramatic site of sin and brokenness. Still there 
is hope, light breaks through the clouds, and the men are going out to their labour until 
the evening as in Psalm 104:23—a familiar text of the time (Walford 1991, 99). 

Van Ruisdael offers an image that may be enjoyed on many levels. Dutch burghers 
could bring this picture into their homes and visit these pleasant places via their 
imagination from the comfort and safety of their home. But in order for it to be seen and 
properly appropriated, it must be placed into a larger frame; it must be ‘textualized’ by 
the Reformed narrative of creation and redemption. So the delights of rural life are 
typically mixed with signs of darkness, and of struggle. The light in the sky could signal 
hope, but the darkness reminded them of the fragility of life—a threat that Dutch people 
viscerally understood living in a land threatened by the sea. 


TEXTS AS IMAGES 


One could see this, that is, if these images were read properly. That is, they needed an 
interpreter. And for the Dutch believer of this period this interpretation was found in 
the preaching and the scripture that guided that preaching. The images of landscape and 
everyday life that characterized seventeenth-century Dutch art needed to be textualized. 
But the reverse was true as well: texts themselves could become images. Mia Mochizuki 
has described the impact of this alliance between text and image on the material and 
visual culture of the Netherlands. Her study focuses on what she calls ‘text images’ or 
‘text panels’ that emerged after the outbreak of iconoclasm in 1566 (Mochizuki 2008, 
10-14). Throughout churches in Holland, often in the very decorated frames of the old 
altarpieces, there appeared elaborate texts of historical events, or of Scripture texts, as in 
the image of the Last Supper in St Bavo in Haalem (Figure 18.2). 

What is striking about this image is its location behind the altar, in the spot occupied 
by the altarpiece of the medieval church—even using the same support system 
(Mochizuki 2008, 127-152). The ornamental frame that could have held an image of 
Mary or a saint, now holds an oil painting of the passage from I Corinthians 11 where 
Paul recounts Jesus’ institution of the Last Supper. The medieval images that mixed the 
natural and the supernatural, and invited a contemplative gaze that led believers astray, 
are gone. But the void this left is now filled with the words of institution—what 
Mochizuki calls a rehabilitated religious image (Mochizuki 2008, 7). The word has now 
become an image, a kind of perpetual sermon for the congregation, now admitted into 
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FIGURE 18.2 Anonymous, The Last Supper, c.1581, Haarlem, Great or St. Bavo Church (Courtesy 
of Mia Mochizuki; Photograph by Tjeerd Frederikse). 


the sacred precinct around the altar—that has become a table of fellowship with the liv- 
ing Lord. Previously, Mochizuki notes, words were in the service of images. Now mat- 
ters have been reversed, images are in the service of the word—indeed they have become 
words. These images are not meant to be contemplated as previously, they must now be 
read, memorized, and understood. And the textual character of the image, like the 
prints we examined earlier, reminds viewers of the physical absence of Christ. For 
Calvin, Christ had ascended into heaven and so could not be present in the sacrament. 
Rather in the event of preaching and communion, believers are joined with Christ in 
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heaven Spiritually—that is by the Spirit.* The very absence of traditional imagery made 
available space for a creative elaboration of the event of communion as defined by this 
biblical text. 

So both in the images that were hidden texts, and in texts that had become visible 
images, a covenant was represented of the natural alliance between word and world that 
was assumed in this new imaginary; the natural landscape betrays a hidden artifice and 
the text appropriates (and subverts) a received artifice. This new way of seeing the world, 
that encouraged and supported the impulse to change it, has become so much a part of 
the modern imagination that we no longer see it as new. But it is already hidden in the 
visual culture of seventeenth-century Holland. 


ARCHITECTURE AS RESTORATION: 
HUGUENOT ARCHITECTS IN FRANCE 


The visual and material culture of the Netherlands in the seventeenth century reflects a 
traditional northern renaissance insistence on simplicity and naturalness, but also a 
new relationship between text and image that suggests the influence of Calvinism 
(Mochizuki 2008, 5). Further south in France other renaissance streams reflect the 
recovery of classical sources, which Calvinist architects were able to press into service of 
their Calvinist imaginary. What was the impact of this imaginary on the visual and 
material culture of that place? 

The Protestant influence on the developing empiricism and experimentalism in 
England has been widely acknowledged. Puritans and Parliamentarians were eager to 
restore human dominion over the created order and thus reverse the effects of the Fall, 
and they were dominant figures in the forming of the Royal Academy (Webster 1975, 
491; Harrison 1998). They saw the Reformation as the beginning of the new era, reflected 
in Francis Bacon’s Novum Organum (1620), which sought to do away with Aristotelian 
logic reflected in the syllogism and replace it with induction, that is with a careful 
examination of things—an intellectual gaze—that properly orders things and turns 
them to appropriate use. Indeed, the subtitle of Bacon’s work is ‘Instauratio Magna, that 
is the great restoration that would return the fallen order to its intended divine purposes. 
Webster notes the Puritans believed that the spiritual renewal of the Reformation would 
be accompanied—and in their view perfected—by a renewal of dominion over nature 
(Webster 1975, 325). A utopian imagination fed by millenarian interpretations of Daniel 
and Revelation fuelled belief they were entering a new era. Specifically, Webster notes, 
‘utopian town planners drew up their schemes with reference to the physical textures of 
the city of Jerusalem’ (Webster 1975, 16). 


> Cf. Calvin’s comments on Ps. 138:1: ‘Believers in drawing near to God are withdrawn from the world, 
and rise to heaven in the enjoyment of fellowship with angels’? Calvin, Commentary on the Book of 
Psalms, ed. and trans. James Anderson (Electronic Version: n.d.). 
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In France, Huguenot architects worked in an environment that was frequently hostile 
to their Calvinist faith, but they too found a way to express their desire to restore a fallen 
order to the beauty of God’s original creation. Recent scholarship has drawn attention to 
the central role that Huguenot architects played in the development of neo-classic 
architecture in France, and the role of their theological convictions in this (Randall 1999; 
Working 2013). The Renaissance recovery of classical architecture had already begun in 
the fifteenth century—manuscript copies of Vitruvius were already circulating—but it 
was the Italian Reformed architect Sebastiano Serlio (d. 1554) who is best known for 
making classical ideas more widely known (Working 2013, 188, 164-166). His work was 
especially influential on Huguenot architects such as Philiberte De (Orme, Salomon de 
Bray, and Bernard Palissy. The appeal of the classical orders allowed these Reformed 
architects to go back behind the corruption of medieval superstition to a purer style, but 
they were also drawn to its fundamental elements: firmitas (steadfastness), utilitas (the 
structures usefulness), and venustas (loveliness). The architectural treatises of Philiberte 
de ’Orme and Salomon de Bray go even further back to seek in the Old Testament the 
fundamental proportions that were displayed in the Temple. As Mochizuki comments, 
they sought a ‘construction based upon a mathematical regularity which in turn could 
ultimately be traced back to divine origins’ (Mochizuki 2008, 222). 

If preaching and singing constituted the default Protestant experience of what we 
today call media, the architecture of the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries constituted 
what passed then for mass media, having the ability to convey a message to those outside 
the church walls (Randall 1999, 225n4). And the message these architects sought to 
convey was the need to restore the fallen and disordered creation to its original 
splendour. They worked on this both by repurposing existing Catholic worship spaces 
and by creating new structures reflecting the firmness and utility they felt reflected 
God's Word. For example, in their work for the French royalty they sought to counter 
the emerging Baroque sensitivity by the modest and strong classical style. Randall notes 
the irony of these Calvinists dialectically playing a major role ‘in the construction of an 
official idiom for the French absolutist nation-state (Randall 1999, 7). 

This is seen clearly in the work of Bernard Palissy (1510-1589), best known for his 
work on the fountains for the Tuileries palaces and gardens. In his La Recept veritable 
(1563) he lays out his intention to work with nature, by meditating on Psalm 104, to 
develop his plan for a ‘delectable garden’ which would become both an image of 
salvation and a place of rest and refuge from the persecution that Huguenots were 
experiencing (Palissy 1888). Randall argues that Palissy explicitly follows the structure 
implied in Calvin's Institutes. The world, though fallen, can be restored. ‘Palissy’s garden 
render[s] literal Calvins conception of believers as a new “garden of Eden” 
(Randall 1999, 55). In this context, it is worth noting that Leonard Amico avers that 
Palissy seemed to nurture ambiguity as to whether his garden plan was a work of art ora 
call for social upheaval (Amico 1996, 160) (Figure 18.3). 

Catherine de Médici was instrumental in protecting Palissy, although the exact nature 
of his commission from her is unclear (Amico 1996, 69-70), but she could not save him 
from eventual martyrdom in 1590. Still the impulse to restore and renew the world he 
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FIGURE 18.3 Tuileries Gardens and Palace (grotto designed for Catherine de Médicis, by 
Bernard Palissy, 1567). 


shared with other Huguenot architects lives on into the modern world. What Charles 
Taylor calls the disciplinary society may well have its roots here, which he describes as: 
‘Human beings forming societies under the normative provisions of the Modern Moral 
Order, and fulfilling their purposes by using what nature provides, through the of 
accurate knowledge of this nature, and the contrivances which we will later call 
technology’ (Taylor 2007, 294). 

One cannot claim the Calvinist imaginary issued in specific artistic and cultural 
programmes. Robert Scribner’s summation of the popular imagery of the Reformation 
could characterize Calvinist sensitivities more broadly: ‘It did not produce the powerful 
new symbols of allegiance which might have created a new “symbolic universe” 
distinctly different from that of the old faith’ (Scribner 1981, 248). Still in its promotion 
of a new way of seeing the world and its activist impulse it may have anticipated much 
that we associate with modern attitudes, even if in its indirection and subtlety this is 
often overlooked. There is a pertinent observation in William Perkins influential 
instructions on preaching, entitled significantly The Art of Prophesying (1631). He 
encouraged apprentice preachers to study as broadly as possible, consult all the best 
minds. But when they mount the pulpit to preach they ‘ought in public to conceal all 
these from the people and not to make the least ostentation’ (Perkins 1631, 2.670). He 
then goes on to quote Ovid's famous expression: ‘Tt is also the point of art to conceal art’ 
(artis etaim est celare artem). Nothing better describes the ‘plain style’ and hidden 
impact of the Calvinist imagination in its many forms since that day. 
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THE EFFECTS OF 
CONFESSIONAL STRIFE 
ON RELIGIOUS 
AUTHORITY IN THE 
FIRST HALF OF THE 
SEVENTEENTH CENTURY 


HENK NELLEN 


INTRODUCTION 


THE seventeenth century was an era in which religious strife was first and foremost 
determined by the question of authority. Which sources should buttress faith, ecclesias- 
tical organization, and the praxis of worship in the Christian churches? The ongoing 
controversy between the Christian confessions challenged historians of all parties to 
delve into both the biblical text and patristic literature for extracting what could be con- 
sidered to contribute to the position taken in the polemical confrontation (Muller 2006, 
61, 81-82, 264-265). A historicization of these texts took place, and in this historicization 
philology played an important part. The transmission of texts was investigated and 
charted in the course of time, and the context of their origins was disclosed. In the pro- 
cess of historicization many aspects of the original target audiences and later reading 
public were brought to light. Eventually the controversy resulted in a greater awareness 
of the limited reliability of these sources. It led to the erosion of confessional strong- 
holds, such as the Protestant doctrine of the textual stability, historical reliability, and 
self-evidential character of Holy Writ, and the Roman Catholic idea of a consensus of 
the Fathers regarding the main tenets of belief. The aim of this chapter is to shed some 
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light on the reciprocal mechanism that downgraded Bible and Fathers in the course of 
the seventeenth century. 

The primordial authority of Holy Writ was the most important stronghold for the 
Lutheran and Reformed Churches, defended by Luther, Calvin, Melanchthon, Beza, and 
many other theologians. Perhaps less known, but certainly of great importance, were 
figures such as the Heidelberg polemicist Abraham Scultetus, the Huguenots Jean 
Daillé, Louis Cappel, and André Rivet, and their compatriot, the Jesuit Denis Pétau. The 
works of these theologians provide us with deeper insight into the intricacies of the 
controversy that divided the Christian church in the West. In this controversy the 
authority of the Bible as against the value of tradition stood central. For a convinced 
Calvinist like Scultetus the case was clear: ‘Furthermore we acknowledge and profess 
without any restriction that it is only Scripture on whose foundations our trust in God 
rests’ (Kuhlmann et al. 2010, 341). This strident bibliocentrism could not but evoke an 
equally ardent opposition on the part of Roman Catholic authors, who highlighted the 
value of tradition as interpreted and proclaimed by the church. 

As arupture unparalleled in the history of the Christian church, the Reformation not 
only unchained an avalanche of polemical texts, but it also stimulated a new approach to 
the sources of faith, resulting in philologically more elaborate editions of and extensive 
commentaries on the Bible and the Fathers. Evidently, the Protestants took the lead: 
their sola scriptura doctrine led to careful study of the biblical text in its original 
languages and ancient translations. It also obligated the great protagonists of the 
Reformation to justify the schism they had made in the Christian church. History 
procured them valuable information to defend their position. The defence strategies 
showed typical patterns. History should be seen as a gradual process of deterioration, in 
which the truth had been maintained by asmall minority that due to constant repression 
had undergone the greatest trouble in keeping the torch burning, until the Reformation 
had set in (Minerbi Belgrado 2004, 15-33). Continuity of doctrine, if proven, safeguarded 
the Protestant position against the reproach of heresy, and in order to demonstrate this 
continuity, recourse had to be taken to history. So the status of the Bible remained 
unchallenged, but from the beginnings of the Reformation the study of the Fathers was 
embraced as an important theological discipline. It would help, first to reveal genuine 
conformity on important dogmatic points, secondly to prove that the reason for 
initiating the break with Rome found corroboration in the writings of the same Fathers. 

On the other side of the religious spectre, Roman Catholicism stressed the value of a 
tradition as an indispensable storehouse of sources for extracting and assessing the gist 
of the biblical message. According to Melchior de Cano, in an elaborate treatment of the 
loci theologici, the seats of argument for establishing systematic theology, the Bible 
ranged above all other sources of belief (Schmidt-Biggemann 2007, 53-59). For an 
adequate theology, gathered from the text, however, churchly magisterium, as 
exemplified in the Fathers, councils, and papal decisions, was needed. Reducing human 
history to a gradual process of deterioration did not tally, of course, with the idea that an 
essential role should be attributed to tradition. In the debates on the status of tradition 
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the idea that the patristic legacy could be summarized in a ‘consensus Patrum played an 
important role. The decrees of the Council of Trent referred to such a consensus without 
exactly defining its contents and characteristics. In the post-Tridentine era this was 
done by Roman Catholic authors from Jacques Davy du Perron to Jacques-Bénigne 
Bossuet, who in response to Protestant opposition maintained the concept, but watered 
it down to the dominant patristic opinion. This offered a moral, that is less than 
mathematical certainty, but was nonetheless suitable to serve as a reliable guideline 
provided it was explained by the appropriate ecclesiastical authorities (Quantin 1999, 
74-82; 2004; Backus 2014). 


SCULTETUS’ MEDULLA 


In Protestant circles the theorem of the consensus of the Fathers was undermined by 
Abraham Scultetus’ Medulla theologiae. Scultetus (1566-1625), who taught at Heidelberg, 
is reputed to be the most important German Reformed theologian from the period of 
the Thirty Years War (Schmidt-Biggemann 2007, 92; Backus 2003, 218-227). Important 
is the philological-historical approach that Scultetus applied to the Fathers. In the 
prefatory material of his work Scultetus blamed Catholics and Lutherans for distorting 
the meaning of texts in order to corroborate their own confessional stance: “Which 
writer, although very pure, does not favour very impure errors when arbitrarily analysed 
by a heretic reader? ‘Quis enim vel purissimus Scriptor, lectoris haeretici distinctus 
arbitratu, non impurissimis faveat erroribus? (Kuhlmann et al. 2010, 338). Not 
amazingly, Scultetus first and foremost used his preface to the first volume of the 
Medulla to dwell on the careless and tendentious way Rome’s apologists had abused the 
sources. In the second instance, Scultetus also pointed out that the Fathers, despite their 
moral integrity and erudition, had differed on important religious issues and given 
offence to the public in their sermons and writings (Kühlmann et al. 2010, 339). 
Contradictions marred the patristic legacy as a whole, as well as individual works of one 
Father. Nonetheless, Scultetus did not completely reject the idea of a patristic consensus. 
In his book he attempted to offer a synthesis, just to show that a consensus existed on the 
issue of the Eucharist. This consensus on one special part of doctrine reflected the dog- 
matic view endorsed by the Reformed churches. The same method proved to be fruitful 
for other theological issues (Kühlmann et al. 2010, 341). The result of Scultetus’ studies is 
no surprise: in the end he rejected the Fathers in so far as they did not conform to the 
tenets of his own confession. 

His coreligionist David Pareus added to the first volume of the Medulla a letter to the 
reader in which he stressed the difficulties of interpreting the verbose and exuberant 
style of the Greek Fathers. In addition he referred to the thorough corruption of patristic 
texts. Deceived by Satan’s tricks, Roman Catholic monks had depraved and interpolated 
many sources (Kühlmann et al. 2010, 357). He exhorted his colleagues to counter these 
schemes and to start work on the collation of manuscripts so as to provide reliable 
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editions. The Medullae syntagma, as he dubbed this reference work, would serve young 
theologians who sought to acquire a ready access to these sources, interested as they 
were in the history of the primitive church and the religious controversies of their own 
time. Although scripture did not provide the Jesuits and other Popish parasites (‘Papae 
parasit?) with solid arguments, they were able to divulge superstitious and chimerical 
ideas by adducing distorted and depraved versions of the legacy of the Fathers against 
opponents whom they assumed to be less versed in patristic writings (Kühlmann et al. 
2010, 357). The balance in the religious confrontation should be restored as soon as pos- 
sible, and this was what the Medullae syntagma was aiming at, at least according to 
Pareus, who defined his colleague’s book as a table of the doctrines of the Greek and 
Latin Fathers of the first three centuries that provided the reader with a survey of 
doctrines and a clearly structured guideline for further reading (Kühlmann et al. 2010, 
357-358). Pareus letter served as an introduction to the first volume. The other three 
volumes of the Medulla include surveys of the post-Nicene Fathers. 

Scultetus listed four important rules of thumb for using the writings of the Fathers 
adequately. Scripture should be trusted in itself (‘propter sese’), whereas the Fathers 
were only useful in so far as they concurred with Scripture (1). It was wrong to appeal 
from the testimony of scripture to the writings of the Fathers (2). Scripture and Fathers 
were to be studied for different reasons: one should read scripture for confirmation of 
one’s belief against temptations, and the Fathers for disclosing (if it existed) a consensus 
that would help the believer to corroborate the internal testimony of the Spirit about the 
evangelical truth, to inform him on the history of the early church and to exhort him toa 
truthful worship of God (3). The more an ancient writing concurred with scripture, the 
more authority should be accredited to it (4) (Kühlmann et al. 2010, 368-369). Each of 
these rules confirmed the traditional sola scriptura principle of the Reformation. 

The first aim of Scultetus’ editorial enterprise was to strengthen the still delicate legal 
position, held by the churches of the Reformed confession in the Holy Empire. As they 
were not included in the Peace of Augsburg (1555), they made numerous overtures to the 
Lutherans for reconciliation, but at the same time they hoped to profit by adhering to a 
sharp demarcation of their own confession, not only towards Roman Catholicism, but 
towards Lutheranism as well. In a sermon held on 2 November 1617, on the occasion of 
the centenary of the Reformation, Scultetus challenged his Lutheran opponents by 
adducing the growing influence of his confession in the Empire as proof that the 
Reformed had the truth on their side (Hotson 2004, 239-245, 248-251). So the Medulla, 
presented as a truthful synopsis of the Fathers, was informed by a strong apologetic 
tendency. Scultetus proudly recorded the passages in the works of the Fathers that 
corroborated specific Reformed dogmas, for example on the Eucharist. He also took 
issue with the Lutheran Magdeburg Centuries (Scultetus 1598-1613, I: 107-108, 169, 302). 
Extensive parts of the four volumes were dedicated to the refutation of the works of 
Cardinal Bellarmine. Scultetus sharply attacked Bellarmine, because he used the 
authority of Irenaeus to demonstrate the obscurity of the scripture: ‘Scripturam Irenaei 
testimonio esse obscuram’ (Scultetus 1598-1613, I: 109-116, esp. 111). The polemical 
vigour of the Medulla was greatly enhanced by the fluent Latin, which is quite easily 
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readable, in contrast to the somewhat obscure, sophisticated style of most of the 
prefatory material. The division set out in books and chapters is clear, and the reader 
averse to losing time in perusing the original Latin and Greek texts was much helped by 
the overviews of patristic works. Here and there, the typographical representation of the 
items, recalling the dichotomies of Ramus’ philosophy, is a pleasure for the eyes. 

The Medulla offered a variegated picture of the patristic sources. Time and again the 
heterodox convictions and inconsistencies of the Fathers are mentioned, as are the 
forged attributions. Textual corruption, unauthorized interpolation, deceptive 
translation, and forged attribution are stressed against a general background of 
deterioration of church life, after Christ and his disciples had begun to spread the faith. 
Eusebius rightly commented that after the apostles’ time the Church soon lost its 
virginity. Satan strengthened his grip on the church. What was even more regrettable, 
however, was that in recent times many people scrutinized the works of the Fathers for 
collecting errors, just to oppose them like dense mist clouds, ‘veluti nebulae densae, 
against the bright sun of scripture (amazingly enough they did so although the light of 
the Gospels shone clearer than ever before) (Scultetus 1598-1613, I: 105, 109). On the 
other hand, the Medulla accorded to the Fathers high praise for their views, but 
understandably this always happened when they took issue with tenets that were 
fostered by the Roman Catholic Church, for example the primacy of the Bishop of 
Rome, the Eucharist as a sacrifice, the doctrine of transubstantiation, and the authority 
of tradition. Basil of Caesarea is a case in point. I fully agree with the conclusion drawn 
by Irena Backus that in his Medulla Scultetus’ assessment of the works of Basil as far as 
their authenticity and textual reliability is concerned, greatly depended on his wish to 
detect parallels with contemporary Reformed thought. This means that he sternly 
rejected works or passages hostile to his confession, whereas he adduced the same works 
just as easily when their contents endorsed the Reformed cause. In this last respect it is 
worthwhile to address a particular passage in the lemma on Basil (Scultetus 1598-1613, 
IV: 204-208; Backus 2001, 847, 850-853). In De spiritu sancto, a tract attributed to Basil, 
this Father seemed to invest tradition with a status that equalled the Bible. For this 
reason the famous controversialist Robert Bellarmine had used the passage to defend 
unwritten tradition. The passage in De spiritu sancto, chapter 27, reads: 


If we decided to reject non-written customs as if these did not have much power, 
then we would imprudently bring harm to even the most important parts of the 
Gospel; nay, rather we would reduce the preaching of the Gospel itself to a void 
name. (Migne, PG, 32, cols. 185-195, esp. 187-188AB) 


Basil pointed out that if his adversaries accepted rituals sanctioned by tradition, for 
instance the sign of the cross and facing the east during prayer, they should also sub- 
scribe to a traditionally attested ‘cun? in formulas and invocations like ‘Gloria Patri et 
Filio cum Spiritu Sancto. In the church of Basil’s time the word ‘cum evoked ardent con- 
troversy because it was alleged to impugn the divine status of the Holy Ghost. Evidently, 
the passage in De spiritu sancto was a real crux for Scultetus, and he went to great lengths 
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to disqualify it properly. He began by stating that, according to his firm conviction, large 
parts of the book, and this passage in particular, were spurious (Scultetus 1598-1613, IV: 
206-208; see also IV: 18-20, 89). Here, as elsewhere in the Medulla, an important author- 
ity was the Roman Catholic Desiderius Erasmus, who in a letter to Johannes Dantiscus, 
Bishop of Chelmo, had doubted the authenticity of De spiritu sancto on the grounds that 
it appeared to contain interpolations (Erasmus 1906-1958, 10, no. 2643: In. 73-119). 
Indeed, as Scultetus observed, chapter 27 was couched in a different style and expressed 
views that did not dovetail with the content of other works. In many other places, Basil 
for example advocated the primordial authority of scripture. But even if one supposed 
that the passage was genuine, it nonetheless contradicted scripture, 2 Tim. 3:16-17,' as 
well as the opinion of a close friend of Basil, Athanasius, who had said: “The holy and 
divinely inspired scriptures suffice for themselves to indicate the truth, ‘Sufficiunt perse 
sacrae et divinitus inspiratae literae ad veritatis indicationem’ (Oratio contra gentes 1, 
Migne, PG, 25, cols. 3-4). To bolster his position, Scultetus also referred to an internal 
contradiction in Basil’s argument. The rule or principle (‘regula’) that Scripture becomes 
an empty name ifnon-written tradition is rejected, did not correspond with the examples 
(‘exempla’) adduced by Basil. These mostly concerned minor ceremonial customs such 
as making the sign of the cross or turning to the east when praying. These adiaphora 
might be given up and indeed had been given up, without detracting from the primordial 
value of the Bible. ‘Quid ergo? what then?, Scultetus asked himself in an outburst of 
rhetorical anger, was Basil, the great, erudite Basil, inconsistent? No, he showed consist- 
ency, albeit not all the time. Actually, he was known as a theologian who contradicted 
himself more than once when he was not on the alert. Thus in De spiritu sancto he had 
permitted himself to exalt tradition more through impatience then by sound judgement 
(animi magis ardore quam iudicio’), in order to defend the linking word ‘cum. And as 
Scultetus argued, the very opposition he encountered could be taken as proof of the fact 
that in Basil’s time the church used to insist on the primordial role of scripture against 
tradition (Scultetus 1598-1613, IV: 208; Backus 2001, 853 n. 51). Although Scultetus real- 
ized that relegating a source to the domain of the apocrypha or declaring a passage 
spurious could be taken for an expedient, all too easy polemical device, he eventually 
decided to mark chapter 27 as an interpolation: ‘Although I stand by my first answer 
[given to Bellarmine], because I do not doubt that for Basil this chapter has been sewn 
onto the others’ (‘Quanquam ego persisto in responsione prima, quippe qui non dubi- 
tem, Basilio hoc caput cum aliis esse assutum) (Scultetus 1598-1613, IV: 208; see also IV: 
18-20). 

The message of the Medulla is clear: the concept of a patristic consensus was rejected: 
inconsistency, obscurity, and unreliability dominated the patristic legacy, not only at the 
level of individual authors, but also, and conspicuously, when put together in a synopsis 
like the Medulla. Scultetus took the Nicene Creed as a touchstone. Before the Council of 
Nicaea (325 CE), nearly all Fathers had erred regarding issues such as scripture as the sole 


1 ‘All Scripture is God-breathed and is useful for teaching, rebuking, correcting and training in 
righteousness, so that the servant of God may be thoroughly equipped for every good work. 
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source of faith, Trinity, predestination, original sin, and the Eucharist. In the Roman 
Catholic Church such a ‘consensus Patrum’ was only proclaimed to defend doctrines 
and rites that lacked biblical foundation. Quite amazingly, and in spite of this polemical 
attitude, Scultetus also ventured to plead for an irenic approach. To be sure, it was 
worthwhile to study the history of the primitive church just to see how dangerous 
heresies had spread on a large scale and had been successfully curtailed afterwards. The 
constant struggle for orthodoxy reminded him of the fate of the present Christian 
church, which had fallen victim to lust for unbridled power (‘superbi dominatus 
cupido’) and the imprudent zeal of some believers (imprudens nonnullorum zelus’). 
Unification was not imaginary, though. Although Athanasius and Epiphanius differed 
in their interpretations of scripture and in the explication of theological questions, they 
nonetheless wished to live together in mutual love and peace (Kithlmann et al. 2010, 
391). The passage shows that just like Calvin, Scultetus developed a strategy of defence, 
undoubtedly because the inner-Protestant dividedness made his co-religionists liable to 
the reproach for being schismatic innovators and therefore heretics themselves. 
Everywhere in the Medulla an aggressive contribution to controversy surfaces. The 
four-volume reference work took issue in a more prudent way with Lutherans, but 
attacked Rome quite violently, as became clear from a tirade against the Jesuits, or as 
Scultetus nicknamed them, the ‘Jebusaei, after an indigenous people that had inhabited 
the region round Jerusalem before King David conquered the city: “Thus we do not have 
to fear that, if ever we get at loggerheads with the whole sodality of the Jebusites, we will 
be abandoned by honourable bishops of the ancient church. Certainly they nearly all are 
ours, in nearly all issues. And where they are not ours, they utterly differ from themselves 
and from the Word of God’ (Scultetus 1598-1613, IV: 246). For Scultetus there was no 
doubt: however the coin was turned, the opinions of the Fathers, a source of faith of 
secondary importance, would never impinge negatively on the status of the Bible. 


JEAN DAILLE’S TRAICTE DE L’ EMPLOY 
DES SAINCTS PERES 


The Huguenot Jean Daillé (1594-1670), minister of the Reformed community in 
Charenton (Paris), took the same course as Scultetus, albeit he pushed the argument 
somewhat further in his famous Traicté de lemploy des saincts Peres pour le iugement des 
différends qui sont auiourd’hui en la religion (Turchetti 1993; Backus 2013, esp. 95-97). 
Whereas Scultetus had drawn a line in the sand by accepting the Nicene Creed, Daillé 
adhered to a strict biblicism. Personal conviction, acquired through the faith given by 
God to those who read the Bible piously, always trumped conciliar decisions or the 
assertions of philosophical theology. Daillé’s view of history has been described as pyr- 
rhonist, sceptical to the utmost degree (Minerbi Belgrado 2004, 50, 215). 
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The Traicté de lemploy des saincts Peres, that distinguishes itself by a catchy style that 
makes reading at times even enjoyable, has a clear structure. First there was the ‘question 
of fact’ that had to be settled. Daillé completely denied the value of the Fathers of the 
Church as a criterion for deciding current confessional controversies. He argued that, as 
far as the writings of the Fathers had been transmitted (and if transmitted, as far as this 
had happened without too many corruptions), their ideas proved to be flawed, often 
even utterly heterodox, instable and internally as well as in regard to other writers of the 
early church, incoherent. In a detailed presentation of the ravages of time, set against the 
background of an irreversibly (at least until Reformation set in) deteriorating faith 
(Daillé 1632, 10-11, 439-441), Daillé depicted the lamentable state of patristic sources. 
Many writings were lost, particularly in the first three (and most instructive) centuries. 
Those sources that had been preserved addressed problems that did not apply to the 
current controversy between Rome and the Protestants. They were written with 
objectives relevant to their time, thus aiming for example to strengthen believers in their 
vacillating faith or to denounce the abject extravagances of paganism. Furthermore, 
many works had been wrongly attributed, altered by time, ignorance, and fraud, either 
pious or malign in the first centuries (Daillé 1632, 59). They were difficult to understand 
due to exotic rhetorical devices, vocabulary, idiom, and style. More often than not the 
Fathers hid their views, for example for polemical reasons, or they recanted their ideas, 
or they proposed them as private positions. Unanimity in the works of one Father, or a 
fortiori, in the patristic legacy as a whole was totally lacking. The ‘consensus Patrum’ was 
a pure myth. 

These observations concerned matters of fact, which were explained in eleven 
chapters characterized by a forceful, polemical tone. In the second part of his book, 
Daillé went into the central ‘question of right, pertaining to the authority of the Bible 
compared to that of the Fathers. Five more, again stridently written, chapters dwell on 
the human, and therefore fallible stature of patristic writing. According to the author, 
the Fathers should always be subordinated to the authority of the Bible. Again he 
stressed the many shortcomings in the works of the Fathers. In this way he surreptitiously 
brought in matters of fact and avoided treating the central question for what reasons the 
Bible was entitled to be given a primordial role as far as authority was concerned 
(Quantin 2006, 299-325; 1999, 79-95). Of course, Daillé realized that his opponents 
were out to belittle the status of the Bible by questioning the attribution of the biblical 
books to the prophets and apostles that bore their names. Although he felt himself 
inclined to do the same for the writings of the Fathers, he pretended to eschew this all 
too cunning procedure (“Mais je laisse la ceste trop artificieuse procedure’). Probably the 
Roman Catholic doctors would have a greater problem in proving the authenticity of the 
inscriptions of the patristic works than their adversaries had in affirming the inscriptions 
of the divine books, whose truth was much easier to demonstrate than the truth of any 
human work whatsoever (Daillé 1632, 8-9). Every now and then, the argument of the 
treatise hints at the process of a reciprocal erosion to which scripture and the Fathers 
were subjected. In the sixth chapter of the second part Daillé explains how the 
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Protestants neglected the Fathers in favour of the Bible, but as a matter of fact the Roman 
Catholic authors exalted the role of the popes and church councils, also relegating the 
Fathers to a subservient role. The primordial position of the Bible versus the Fathers as 
explained by the church is several times referred to in the Traicté de lemploy des saincts 
Peres, but never explicitly underpinned (Daillé 1632, 437-438, 442-443). 

In all likelihood, Daillé was aware of this imbalance in his apologetic strategy. He 
concealed his embarrassment, but unavoidably betrayed the weak spot in his argument, 
for example in the fourth chapter of the first part of the work. This chapter treats the 
corruption in the texts of the Fathers. The ravages of time had harmed the texts in an 
irreversible manner, to the extent that their value for deciding current controversy on 
dogmas and rites was nearly annihilated. Daillé then points out that the Bible did not 
escape the lamentable fate of textual corruption, but as if perplexed by the delicate 
problem that he had brought up, he argued that he did not want to walk this road, simply 
because it was abundantly clear that the havoc wreaked in the legacy of the Fathers was 
much greater (Daillé 1632, 59). It is worth the trouble to quote Daillé in extenso when, 
after summarizing the corruption of the patristic legacy, he addresses the obvious 
question of why the Bible text should be deemed to lack the damages exerted by moths, 
sloppy scribes, and forgers: 


And this is the sad fate, that all sorts of books have layen under; whence hath sprung 
up so great variety of readings, as are found almost in all authors. I shall not here 
make any advantage of this, though there are some doctors in the world, that have 
shewed us the way to do it; taking advantage from this consideration, to lessen the 
authority that the holy Scriptures of themselves ought to have in the esteem of all 
men; under this colour, that even in these sacred writings there are sometimes 
found varieties of reading, which yet are of very little, or no importance, as to the 
ground-work. If we would tread in these men’s steps, and apply to the writings of the 
Fathers what they speak and conclude of the Scriptures, we could do it upon much 
better terms then they; there being no reason in the earth to imagine, but that the 
books of the ancient writers have suffered very much more then the Scriptures have; 
which have alwayes been preserved in the Church with much greater care then any 
other books have been whatsoever, and which have been learnt by all nations, and 
translated into all languages; which all sects have retained, both orthodox and 
hereticks; Catholicks and schismaticks; Greeks and Latins; Moscovites and 
Ethiopians; observing diligently the eye and the hand, one of the other; so that there 
could not possibly happen any remarkable alteration in them, but that presently the 
whole world, as it were, would have exclaimed against it, and have made their com- 
plaints to have resounded throughout the universe. 

(Daillé 1632, 60-62; Daillé 1651, Book 1, 35-36) 


What a profound difference, Daillé continues, between the abstruse writings of 
Tertullian on the one hand, in which even the slightest textual alteration presented the 
reader with insurmountable problems, and, on the other, the smoothly, clearly, and 
plainly written Bible books, where flaws were easily detectable! He prefers, however, to 
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leave the discussion on these futile issues (‘ces menues puntilles’) to the Pyrrhoniens et 
Academiques, who used to subject everything to doubt (Daillé 1632, 62). Although he 
acknowledged that heretics had tinkered with the text of the Bible, he refused to dwell 
on this fact and focused on the way patristic texts, as well as conciliar decrees and ancient 
liturgies, had undergone significant alterations, often for religious reasons (Daillé 1632, 
65-71). The world changed and it was not more than an obvious consequence that texts 
changed with it: 


Thus proportionably as the world itself hath changed, so would it have, what ever 
there remained of Antiquity, to suffer its alterations also, imagining that it was but 
reasonable that these books should in some measure accommodate their language 
to the times; for as much as the authors of them, in all probability, would have done 
so themselves, believing and speaking with the times, had they been now living. 
(Daillé 1632, 73; Daillé 1651, Book 1, 33 [= 44]) 


Elaborating on the ideological reasons for adapting patristic texts, Daillé turned his 
argument into an ardent complaint against the censorship exerted by Rome, for example 
through the Index (Daillé 1632, 102-113). 

Daillés view of history is determined by strong scepticism. His view of the Fathers 
attests to a systematic tendency to historicization, although he applies it to the polemical 
gain of his own confession only, thus creating a strong misbalance in his argument: why 
not address the possibility that scripture had undergone serious corruption as well? The 
facile reference to the greater care with which Holy Writ had been surrounded, would 
certainly fail to convince his Roman Catholic adversaries, and was even less sufficient to 
impress the ‘pyrrhonists and academicians: The same imbalance is present elsewhere in 
the treatise. Roman Catholic demonstrations of the obscurity of the biblical text are 
mentioned, but the implications are ignored. Instead of attempting to muster up a 
satisfying answer Daillé again starts elaborating the pervasive discordance that marked 
the interpretation of the patristic legacy in the Latin and Greek churches (Daillé 1632, 
122). Daillé availed himself of another escape procedure that was even less convincing 
and illogical, not immediately to be expected from a pyrrhonist historian. He took 
recourse to a famous expression taken, remarkably enough, from a Church Father, Saint 
Augustine, who had argued that in matters of faith the believer should always found his 
faith on two pillars, the Bible and human reason. Daillé referred several times to 
Augustine’s statement, so as to impose its cogent value on his readership (Augustine, in a 
letter to Jerome, Epistolae 82, Migne, PL, 33, col. 277 and CSEL 34-2: 354; Augustine, 
Contra Faustum 11, 5, Migne, PL, 42, col. 249 and CSEL 25-1: 321; Daillé 1632, 303 [= 271]- 
275, 308; see also Rivet 1642, 22-23). 

In spite of this strident rhetorical approach Daillé offers his opponents ready means 
to oppose his views, as if he did not care about showing a weak side in the polemical 
confrontation. He mentions Du Perron’s Réplique å la réponse du serenissime Roy de la 
Grand’ Bretagne (1622), a treatise that initially had caused Daillé to write the Traité de 
lemploy (Quantin 1999, 71-81). The Cardinal had listed a long series of obscure passages 
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in the Bible in order to show that it was wrong to impose on believers the burden of 
studying the text. This should be permitted to mature believers only. He compared the 
church with a mother who helped her children eating the bread by first chewing it. The 
church should explain these ambiguities instead of imposing the task of scrutinizing the 
text on simple folk. Du Perron then gave the list of difficult passages, in this way 
undermining the Protestant thesis of the complete perspicuity of the text (Du 
Perron 1622, Livre 6, chap. 6: 949-952). If Du Perron, so Daillé observed, felt justified to 
draw up a list of all those alleged flaws, ‘how much more lawfully then may we adventure 
here, to expose to publick view some few of the failings of the Fathers?’ (Daillé 1632, 343; 
Daillé 1651, Book 2, 62). The device of ‘retorsion, which consisted in using the argument 
of the adversary to undermine his position, helped Daillé to evade the central question 
of the reliability of written sources in general, and the Bible in particular. 

The historian who studies the Traicté de lemploy des saincts Peres is easily tempted to 
quote many passages, because Daillé had a fluent style and preferred to express his ideas 
in phrases that stick in the mind. He delved deeply into his arsenal of anecdotes and 
striking images that enabled him to convince his readership of the difficulties of 
attempting to distil from the Fathers details of religious life of the primitive church. How 
many problems had the historian to overcome? In any case a thorough command of 
Greek and Latin was necessary: ‘For who knows not what pains it will cost a man to 
attain to a perfect knowledge of these two tongues? What parts are necessarily required 
in this case? A happy memory, a lively conceit, good bringing up, continual pains-taking, 
much and diligent reading, and the like; all which things do very rarely meet in any one 
person’ (Daillé 1632, 121-122; Daillé 1651, Book 1, 74). Furthermore it is interesting to 
note that Daillé did not hesitate to show that in the first centuries of the church the 
dogma of the Trinity had passed through a gradual development. As far as the sources 
had been preserved, they proved that the spread of controversies and their entailing 
repression had usually prompted a sharper articulation of dogma. This applied first of all 
to Arius, but the disputes evoked by Macedonius, Pelagius, Nestorius, Eutyches, and 
other heretics who questioned the doctrines of Trinity and grace versus free will, had 
had the same effect (Daillé 1632, 128-132). 

To conclude, it must be noted that Daillé’s approach was not determined by scepticism 
alone. At the end of his treatise he dwelt upon the question of how to resolve 
contemporary controversies. He embraced the solution proposed by a fifteenth-century 
Greek Orthodox theologian, Gennadius Scholarius, who opted for the Bible as the 
decisive criterion. Although it was not strictly necessary to observe the express 
terminology of the Bible (a hermeneutical approach that often had served as a pretext 
for introducing heretical opinions), the biblical text should remain normative. Unclear 
passages always had to be explained by taking recourse to other, clear ones, and in this 
way, according to Scholarius, even the famous controversy on the ‘filioque’ might be 
concluded. Daillé referred to Scholarius as: “ .. un Grec, nommé Scholarius, fort estimé 
par ceux qui ont imprimé les Conciles generaux à Rome’ and quoted from a conciliatory 
speech Scholarius had delivered at the Council of Ferrara-Florence (1438-1439), edited 
in Conciliorum generalium ecclesiae Catholicae tomus quartus (Rome: Typographia 
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Camerae Apostolicae, 1612, pp. 650-654). It was wrong, so Daillé continued, to burden 
the Protestants with the task of proving that their rejection of doctrines on purgatory, 
transubstantiation, and primacy of the Pope was contained in the Bible. Furthermore he 
pointed out why studying the Fathers was useful. They exhorted the believer to piety, 
they helped him to observe doctrine, and they illustrated the fundamental tenets of 
belief. The Fathers were also important because their works had functioned as a barrier 
against the efflorescence of sectarians who out of sheer audacity and misplaced self- 
confidence invented and propagated ideas that had never been held by Christ and the 
apostles (Daillé 1632, 510-524). In the concluding pages of his treatise Daillé, remarkably 
enough, indulged in a high-flown digression on the wondrous fact that in so many 
places and during an era of fifteen hundred years so many different luminaries of the 
Christian church had observed unanimity regarding the fundamental articles of their 
belief, especially the adoration of Christ as the founder of their belief. The contrarieties 
in the ideas of the Fathers, so Daillé now observed, had only secondary importance, 
because faith did not consist of an abundance of subtle tenets. Whoever was prepared to 
serve God and cherish his neighbour should not be rebutted, but instead supported: 
‘supporte-le’ (Daillé 1632, 520-522). As if he regretted his attacks on the patristic legacy, 
Daillé all ofa sudden recalled the Christian duty to love one’s neighbour, thus leaving his 
Protestant readers in utter confusion: they will have asked themselves whether in the 
end their negative view of the value of tradition did not count at all. 


THE PROTESTANT DEFENCE OF THE HEBREW 
TEXT: ANDRE RIVET AND LOUIS CAPPEL 


Interesting is the attempt made by André Rivet in the Isagoge seu introductio ad 
Scripturam Sacram (1627) to respond to growing suspicion of the reliability of the 
biblical text. Rivet (1572-1651) was a French Protestant theologian who emigrated to 
Holland, where he held a professorship at the University of Leiden and distinguished 
himself as an eminent Reformed leader. Importantly, he did not defend the authenticity 
of the text in a way that made counterattacks easy. He acknowledged the damage done to 
the text during the transmission process, but he refused to concede that this corruptive 
process had affected the gist of the divine message. To make his point that thorough 
corruption was out of the question, he adduced rational arguments, for example the fact 
that the wide dispersal of the text in many manuscript copies prevented adversaries of 
the true faith from secretly adding alterations that would catch on and endure 
(Rivet 1627, 95-115, esp. 107 nos. 23-24; Backus 2001, 855-865; Muller 2003, 149-152). He 
also stated that divine providence would not allow for any change that detracted from 
the purity of doctrine. At most, the transmission process entailed a rather haphazard 
spread of corrupted places that left open the way for establishing an impeccable text 
through the deliberate collation of extant manuscripts (Rivet 1627, 107 no. 21, 110-111 no. 
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32, and 114-115 no. 37). In order to highlight the sufficiency, perfection, and perspicuity 
of the Bible, Rivet furthermore stressed the limited value of tradition and patristic 
sources. God had included his precepts for becoming a perfect man of God (‘homo Dei’; 
2 Tim. 3:17) in the written text (Rivet 1627, 455-457 nos. 34-38; see also 412-434 nos. 1-43, 
and 234-235 no. 19). Tradition should be considered as an additional corpus of 
testimonies, with only an explanatory function. As he remarked pithily in his De Patrum 
autoritate: ‘Patres igitur nos etiam agnoscimus veritatis testes et indices, Scripturas vero 
et Patrum et nostrum omnium iudices, ‘So we also [just like the Fathers themselves] 
consider the Fathers as witnesses and indicators of the truth, the Scriptures however as 
the judges of the Fathers and ourselves’ (Rivet 1642, 10). 

The subordinate importance attributed to the Fathers did not prevent Rivet from 
constantly appealing to patristic evidence that cogently confirmed the pre-eminence of 
the Bible, thus countering the attacks by Jesuits like James Gordon Huntly. Rivet’s 
defence of the integrity of both the Old and New Testaments was concluded with a subtle 
gibe in the form of a rhetorical question. Augustine, Ambrose, and Jerome had 
propagated a return to the original texts. Following in their footsteps, the Protestants 
had done the same, thus evoking on the part of the Jesuits the reproach that they had 
maliciously paved the way for atheism. Did this reproach not imply that the Fathers 
were guilty as well? (Rivet 1627, 117 no. 42: ‘An illi Patres videbuntur Jesuitis fraudes et 
latebras excogitasse, aut expeditam ad atheismum viam proposuisse, quod nobis, qui 
eorum vestigiis insistimus, procaciter et maledice audent objicere?’). 

In the meantime a reverse movement broke through, which took momentum thanks 
to the investigations of a Hebraist and teacher at the Protestant Academy of Saumur, 
Louis Cappel (1585-1658). As befitted a devotee of the Reformation, Cappel affirmed the 
absolute priority of the Bible above churchly authority in a theological disputation, held 
under his presidency at the Academy of Saumur. According to De summo 
controversiarum iudice (1635), defended by Pierre Richier, believers should turn to the 
Bible as the only self-evident, completely perspicuous and sufficiently salvific source, in 
order to solve the controversies that plagued Christianity since the Reformation had set 
in. The church, and the Church of Rome in particular, must be subservient to scripture, 
on the grounds that it consisted of believers who, contrary to the prophets and apostles, 
lacked direct divine inspiration (Cappel et al. 1664, 101-117, esp. nos. 7, 10, 13, 32, and 56). 
The theses defended by Richier repeatedly refer to another set of theses from the year 
before, in which Cappel’s colleague and friend Moise Amyraut let his student Jacques 
Benjamin Duclos reject churchly tradition in even much stronger terms (Cappel 
et al. 1664, 89-91, nos. 50-51: ‘De perfectione Scripturae Sacrae’). 

But Cappel also succeeded in publishing his controversial philological insights, laid 
down in two seminal philological studies, the Arcanum punctationis revelatum 
(Leiden: Joh. Maire, 1624) and the Critica Sacra (finished in 1634, published in Paris: 
Seb. Cramoisy, 1650). The last work, his magnum opus, only saw the light after receiv- 
ing support from Roman Catholic researchers who considered the results of this 
research to be an important attack on the Protestant theory of the Bible as the sole, 
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self-authenticating source of religion. Cappel’s position between the confessional 
camps can be seen as foreshadowing an important development: a rational, historical 
approach towards the status of the Bible text that began to have an impact on biblical 
scholarship. Cappel’s motives have been described by Francois Laplanche and 
Nicholas Hardy in great detail (Laplanche 1986, 181-327; on the publication history of 
both works: 212-215, 224-229; Hardy 2017, 308-361; see also Burnett 2008, 789-792). 
The Saumurian Hebraist attached undiminished value to defending the Reformed 
view of the centrality of the Bible text. At the same time he realized that a categorical 
defence of the traditional doctrine of a fully inspired, impeccably transmitted text, 
written in a divine and transparent language, was no longer tenable in the light of 
recent historical and philological research. For this reason he thought it necessary to 
make—soon doomed—excessive concessions to the Roman Catholic camp. In his 
view (but not in the view of his adversaries) these concessions were nonetheless com- 
patible with the exclusive value of the Bible for acquiring salvation. After having dem- 
onstrated that accurate comparison of passages in the Hebrew text with parallel 
passages in the same text or with ancient translations led to the identification of diver- 
gences and ambiguities that could be reduced to regular patterns on the basis of 
human interference with the text (Laplanche 1986, 215-224, 229-232, 309, 360), he 
stated that emendation according to strict philological rules could produce a reliable 
text. Cappel also admitted that the meandering and capricious transmission process 
had corrupted the text to the extent that a full restoration was unfeasible (Laplanche 
1986, 232-244, 284-290; Cappel 1650, ch. 6.2.5-6: 387-388). 

As Hardy emphasizes, Cappel took great liberty in conjecturally emending the 
Hebrew text; he even allowed the believer to choose between different variants, because 
he was convinced that the readings he randomly collected from all kinds of—mostly 
printed—sources were ‘minutiae’ that did not affect the central message of the Bible. 
Cappel was convinced that this message had withstood the ravages of time thanks to 
God's providential care. The countless variants stored in the sources should be weighed 
according to what he presented as his ‘canon, a general hermeneutical principle that 
gave priority to those variants that best corresponded with the gist of the Bible. Cappel’s 
research aimed at upholding the status of the Bible by offering a perspicuous, coherent, 
and theologically acceptable text. Both Laplanche and Hardy point out how Cappel’s 
philological and historical research served a theological aim, namely to show how the 
Bible underpinned Reformed doctrine (Laplanche 1986, 288-290; Hardy 2017, 318-334). 

Again we conclude that in Cappel’s position the confessional background of the 
author made itself felt, albeit not so pertinently as was the case in the writings of 
Scultetus and Daillé. Perhaps it might be stated that Cappel gave preference to ‘scientific 
reasons, that is primarily historical and philological grounds, for defending his points of 
view. To say that he transcended confessional boundaries is exaggerated, but it was a 
sign on the wall that the Critica Sacra was eventually welcomed (and rejected, for that 
matter) by eminent representatives of all confessional camps (Laplanche 1986, 
299-327). 
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A TENACIOUS ADVOCATE OF TRADITION: 
DENIS PETAU 


Whether or not the authority of scripture stood above tradition as explained by the 
church was and remained the central issue in the controversy between both camps. 
Daillé, Rivet, and Cappel maintained the exclusive status of the Bible. An elaboration of 
the Roman Catholic position was offered by Denis Pétau (1583-1652) in his Theologica 
dogmata. Against the Protestants, ‘the heretics of these times’ (‘contra huius aetatis 
haereticos’), he pointed out ‘that, due to the manifest and fixed plan of God, Holy 
Scripture was in itself very obscure, and not easy to explain, even regarding the dogmas 
and articles of faith and the principal points in particular, in which the essence of 
Christian religion and salvation is deposited’ (Pétau 1644-1650, II, Praefatio 1.6; 
Hofmann 1976, 544 n. 15). The Theologica dogmata (1644-1650) was a gigantic enterprise 
that remained unfinished. Given its repeated re-editions, this reference work must have 
had considerable influence. The author, a Jesuit Father who taught theology at the 
Collége de Clermont in Paris, exploited the toolkit of philology, source criticism, and 
historical contextualization in an attempt to come to an exhausting survey of Christian 
doctrine. Meticulously accurate in his references and translations of the Greek Fathers, 
also verbose, writing in a somewhat abstruse Latin, he pointed out that the patristic 
sources attested to a gradual development in the explication of doctrines like the Trinity, 
incarnation, and the immaculate conception of the Virgin during the first three 
centuries of the church. 

Pétau rejected traditionally adduced sources like the Corpus Hermeticum as spurious; 
they could therefore not serve as source material on which to build the perpetuity of the 
doctrine (Hofmann 1976, 66-67). His conviction was that as far as the substance of 
doctrine was concerned, continuity had prevailed onwards from apostolic times. He 
explained, mitigated, or excused aberrations for example on the Trinity in the Ante- 
Nicene Fathers by taking recourse to a diverse array of historical procedures; he freely 
acknowledged the heresies of the Fathers, indicated how Platonic influences had led 
them astray, and stated that strong aversion of their anti-Trinitarian heresies usually 
resulted in a more precise description of doctrines that had before been less well 
articulated. An important notion for Pétau to explain the dogmatic vagueness was 
furthermore the ‘Arkandisciplin, the ancient phenomenon of a deliberate arcane 
formulation of dogma in order to stress the sacrosanct and secret character of the divine 
mysteries, to protect them against derision by heretics, or to accommodate initiation 
procedures to the restricted conceptual horizon of the target audience. All in all, Pétau 
evoked a picture of a rather heterogeneous patristic legacy, especially in the period 
before the Council of Nicaea (325 CE) (Hofmann 1976, 233, 605 n. 75), but nonetheless he 
upheld the ideal image of a continuity in substance of doctrine through the guiding 
function of scripture, Fathers, conciliar decisions, and the infallible (Roman Catholic) 
Church. He simply postulated that the complicated process of a gradually more 
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outspoken explication could not fail to succeed because it was constantly monitored by 
the providential working of the Holy Spirit (Hofmann 1976, 182-193, 232-234, 243-255). 
Needless to say that by admitting the heterodoxy of Fathers like Tertullian and Origen 
and placing it against the background of a hesitantly articulated pre-Nicene 
Trinitarianism, Pétau made himself vulnerable to the reproach that his treatment of 
tradition offered a historical justification for Socinianism, the seventeenth-century 
variant of Arianism (Hofmann 1976, 190, 234-236, 243-249). 

Pétau’s position epitomized the crucial significance of tradition, defended against the 
Protestant thesis of the complete sufficiency of the Bible for underpinning the doctrines 
of faith (Schmidt-Biggemann 2007, 96-102). Of course, he made use of Basil’s De spiritu 
sancto to underscore the idea that the Fathers themselves had equalled scripture and 
oral tradition (Pétau 1644-1650, II, Praefatio 1.5, referring to Pétau 1643, 9-10, nos. 3-4; 
Hoffman 1976, 184-185). Pétau listed three essential principles on which faith should 
rest: scripture, tradition, and councils or churchly authority (Pétau 1644-1650, I, 
Prolegomena 1,7; Hoffman 1976, 86-87 and also 157; Schmidt-Biggemann 2007, 96). He 
quoted many Fathers who had claimed that for defining theological dogmas like the 
Trinity terminology should be taken from Scripture alone (Pétau 1644-1650, I, 
Prolegomena 1.6-7), but in one breath he explained that interpretation of patristic 
sources had to be steered by the experienced and impartial authority of the church, and 
necessarily so, because otherwise heretical convictions, in particular on abstruse issues 
like the Trinity would inevitably prevail, as the history of the church abundantly showed 
(Pétau 1644-1650, I, Prolegomena 1.8-9). The guidelines necessary for salvation, like 
those related to Trinity and incarnation, were mentioned in scripture in a full and 
perspicuous way. If an explanation was needed for the biblical passages that were 
intricate and obscure, this task should be fulfilled by those who were accountable for it, 
namely the ecclesiastical authorities (Pétau 1644-1650, I, Prolegomena 1.10). 

Pétau clearly stated that scripture was the first source for belief, although in his 
Theologica dogmata he obfuscated the fundamental relevance of the Bible under an 
overwhelming load of patristic evidence. In attacking the ubiquitarian Lutherans, Pétau 
mentioned the judgements and decrees of Christian antiquity, but immediately 
thereafter he elaborated on the primordial position he wished to attribute to the Bible in 
his argument by stating: “Before all these reasons comes the more solid and holy 
authority of God’s Word’ (Pétau 1644-1650, IV-2, 10.7.6: 38-39; Karrer 1970, 33 n. 8). The 
Bible was indispensable to illustrate and prove the tenets of faith. However, in view of 
the deeply rooted discordance between the interpreters (Pétau 1644-1650, II, Praefatio 
1.6; Karrer 1970, 37 n. 26) and the many insolvable exegetical problems individual 
interpreters had to cope with, it stood beyond any doubt that an institutional agency was 
needed to supervise, steer, and codify the dogma, rites, and organization of the Church. 
Not surprisingly, Pétau vested the church with the authority to guide the interpretation 
of the tradition. In this way he subscribed without any restraint to the decisions of the 
Council of Trent. Tradition ranged below scripture, but if adequately interpreted by the 
church it was an indispensable guide in establishing the rules of faith (Karrer 1970, 
40-41). 
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The studies of Karrer and Hofmann enable the researcher to fruitfully trawl the 
overwhelming mass of sources Pétau assembled in his book and to look for a precise 
description of the value he attached to the Bible in comparison with the Fathers. Again 
and again, Pétau stressed that the text was generally not so clear that it could not be 
misunderstood and interpreted in the opposite way. After giving in a preface a summary 
view of the intricate issue of the Trinity—which he treated more elaborately in the 
second book, seventh chapter, of the second volume of the Theologica dogmata—he 
remarks: ‘But in Scripture nothing is that clear and as if it were written with the beams of 
the sun, that it cannot be questioned by minds that are deceitful and hardened in unbe- 
lief? ‘Sedenim nihil tam perspicuum est in Scripturis, ac velut solis scriptum radiis, quod 
non captiosa ingenia et ad perfidiam obdurata controversum faciant (Pétau 1644-1650, 
II, Praefatio 1.11). Elsewhere the author exclaimed: How many articles of faith are 
believed by Christians that are not contained in Scripture or that are only treated in an 
obscure and intricate way!’ (Pétau 1644-1650, II, 3.7.1: 260). Pétau explained that scrip- 
ture itself was obscure and contained many passages that were ambiguous, leading to 
variegating interpretations. For his sceptical view of the Bible’s perspicuity and suffi- 
ciency he adduced first and foremost the Fathers Basil, Gregory of Nazianzus, Origen, 
and Hilary of Poitiers. But not only the Fathers had stressed biblical ambiguity, but also 
Saint Peter, the first among Christ’s apostles: No prophesy of the Scripture is of any pri- 
vate interpretation’ (2 Peter 1:20). In this verse scripture unequivocally taught, according 
to Pétau, ‘that even prophetical passages should not be explained and resolved on the 
ground of private concoctions. The cogent force of the Greek formulation showed 
that Scripture was obscure and after the fashion of prophetic oracles ambiguous’ 
(Pétau 1644-1650, II, 3.11.3: 297; Karrer 1970, 38 n. 29). 

It is important to note that Pétau used his impressive command of patristic sources to 
defend Roman Catholic dogma, as if he completely ignored how adversaries such as 
Daillé had acted in a similar way to demolish it. Both of them turned a blind eye to the 
simple fact that in the overwhelming mass of patristic writings it was always easy to find 
corroboration for any dogmatic stance. The same applied to the biblical text. For 
example, Pétau remarked that the view of Augustine and his disciples of absolute 
predestination that failed to take into account the value of man’s good works found 
nowhere in scripture any confirmation whatsoever (Karrer 1970, 35; see also Pétau 
1644-1650, I, 10.1.15: 667). Doubtlessly, Daillé would not have any trouble to collect a set 
of ‘dicta probantia’ that proved the contrary and secured the core tenet of Calvinism 
against popish attacks. 


CONCLUDING REMARKS 


The works of Scultetus, Daillé, Rivet, Cappel, and Pétau make clear how innovative 
research in the field of biblical criticism and patristics originated in the scholarly work of 
representatives of orthodox circles in the confessional churches. All in all, the result of 
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their research was a sharper view of the gradual historical growth of such doctrines as 
the Trinity, and consequently a greater understanding of the way in which deviant views 
had come into existence. 

Two important conclusions might be drawn from the above. First, as becomes clear 
from the works cited, the main incentive for many writings fuelled by the great 
controversy was the wish to defend the position of the own confessional camp in the 
controversy with the other confessional parties. This led to a reciprocal erosion of the 
positions taken in the debate, the sola scriptura dogma on the part of the Reformation, 
and tradition explained by the church as a solid ground for the faith, on the part of 
Roman Catholicism. The Bible text was described by Roman Catholic writers as obscure, 
ambiguous, and unstable, to such an extent that the guide of a reliable institutional 
agency was necessary. On the other hand many Protestants attacked the ‘consensus 
Patrum, and depicted the whole of patristic sources as a morass in which the believer, 
searching for the tenets of his creed, was doomed to submerge and perish. Although I 
did not come across contemporaneous testimonies on the ruinous consequences of this 
reciprocal debunking process as the result of a strictly philological and historical 
approach, it seems beyond doubt that in the end the truth claims of the established 
churches, whether founded on the Bible alone or on the Bible combined with tradition 
and ecclesiastical authority, could not escape the sceptical attacks launched by such 
luminaries as Hobbes, La Peyrère, Spinoza, and Bayle. After all, these claims resulted 
from the interpretation of the Bible text, scrutinized as an independent, self-evidencing 
source, or explained by a church that took a long-standing tradition into account. The 
status of the text of the Bible and of the sources of tradition had been seriously 
undermined, thus opening the door to scepticism and unbelief. The background against 
which this process took place was the slowly, but irresistibly advancing process of 
questioning the absolute certainty of historical sources, the Bible text included. 
Regarding the Fathers, Pierre Petitmengin dated the turn in the interpretation around 
1610-1620 (Petitmengin 1993, 17-34, esp. 33-34; Quantin 2006, 315). 

In the second place, one has to conclude that the idea of a process in which an 
enlightened avant-garde in the scholarly world aggressively countered a massive 
supremacy of established orthodoxy and nonetheless succeeded in unleashing 
revolutionary ideas that opened the door to modernity has to be abandoned. To be sure, 
such mechanisms surfaced in the work of frontrunners like Spinoza, but important to 
note is that the initiative for launching new ideas on the interpretation of the Bible and 
the Fathers originated inside the established churches. Representatives of orthodoxy 
tried to maintain the position of their confession by processing, incorporating, and also 
mitigating the results of the progress made in philology and history. From the middle of 
the seventeenth century, the churches had to reckon with a growing awareness that it 
was the believer alone who decided on the truth of a tenet of faith. In which way the 
author of a religious text had meant this text was a question that should be, and remain 
forever, open to discussion. 

Possibly, further research will shed light on the recently suggested idea of a 
convergence of confessional positions (Minerbi Belgrado 2004, 233-234, 244, 249-50, 
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254), evoked by the wish to withstand the ever growing unbelief, a convergence which is 
thus supposed to defuse or mitigate inner-confessional animosities. Abandoning the 
cherished tenet of the insufficiency of the Bible, Roman Catholic authors began to 
emphasize the integrity of the text, while Protestant exegetes took recourse to tradition 
in order to argue the preservation of a trustworthy corpus of the scriptures. The strength 
of the common enemy, exemplified in Socinianism, deism, and atheism, called for new, 
unprecedented strategies that would enable orthodox believers to preserve their faith 
and find for example a satisfactory answer to a disturbing paradox, suggested by Pierre 
Bayle: belief in the mysteries of the Christian religion, the Trinitarian doctrine in the 
first place, arguably increased the devastating force of scepticism, because these 
mysteries, while representing the indubitable truth, lacked the self-evidence that results 
from logical consistency (Bayle 1820, esp. 101-105; Minerbi Belgrado 2004, 284; 
Glauser 1999, 225-230; Ryan 2013). 
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THE seventeenth century was hardly kind to the fortunes of Calvinism in England.’ 
As G. R. Cragg famously put it, there was no more striking change in English religious 
thought than ‘the overthrow of Calvinism’. ‘At the beginning of the century, it had 
dominated the religious life of England; by the end its power had been completely 
overthrown’ (Cragg 1950, 13). While the reality was not quite as stark as that, the 
downward trajectory is undeniable. Historical developments and powerful intellectual 
currents contributed to a marked reversal. Puritans could hardly have remained 
untouched by the prevailing conditions of England’s national, political, intellectual, and 
religious life. Indeed, they helped to shape and reinforce them. Thus Calvinism, by 
which I mean the soteriology of Reformed Protestantism, declined even among those 
who were, speaking generally, most loyal to the Reformed tradition—the Puritans. Yet, 
for all that, Calvinism was not dead yet. There was continuity as well as change. In this 
chapter I will begin by briefly surveying the shifting fortunes of Calvinism among 
English Puritans in the context of these broader developments. Then I will seek to 
illuminate those general patterns by examining the careers of two of the most significant 
Puritans in the evolution of English Calvinism: John Owen and Richard Baxter. 


* Tam extremely grateful to John Coffey, Crawford Gribben, Neil Keeble, and Chad van Dixhoorn, 
who read an earlier draft of this chapter. Their reflections and advice helped to make this final version a 
distinct improvement on that first one. For the expansion of a central idea in this essay, see Cooper 
(2016). 
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THE CRISIS OF CALVINISM AND 
THE ENGLISH PURITANS 


As the seventeenth century opened very few, if any, could have anticipated a Calvinist 
collapse. Nicholas Tyacke has long since demonstrated that Calvinism predominated in 
the English church until the ascent of King Charles I in 1625. He privileged a set of 
churchmen (most famously Archbishop William Laud) who elevated high 
sacramentalism, deference and order in church forms and architecture, and good works 
and human responsibility in the process of salvation. More provocatively, these 
churchmen associated being Calvinist with being Puritan, thus broadening the scope of 
that ‘odious name’ considerably (Tyacke 1987). The tensions provoked by what has been 
called ‘the rise of Arminianism’ during the 1630s played a large part in triggering civil 
war. During the upheaval and disorder of the following decade a host of new sects and 
ideas rose up to haunt the English imagination. Some of those, like the Quakers, left 
Calvinist predestinarian soteriology far behind. Others, notably the Antinomians, 
collapsed justification into election, emphasizing only God’s sovereign choice in 
predestination. The experience of the 1640s and the eventual failure of Puritan rule 
during the 1650s served to discredit Calvinism, which was, ever after, associated in the 
minds of many with sedition, disorder, impiety, fanaticism, and rebellion (Wallace 1982, 
127). In The History of the Presbyterians, for example, the clergyman and historian Peter 
Heylyn drew a direct line between the ‘dangerous Doctrine... breathed and Broached 
by Calvin’ and seditious activity across Europe and in England (1670, 23ff.). At the same 
time there was a noticeable disillusionment with Calvinism within intellectual circles 
(Mortimer 2010, 212); and Socinianism emerged as a genuine force. Socinians read the 
scriptures in a uniformly flat way to dissolve what they perceived as an imposed 
doctrinal overlay of Trinitarian Christology, all of which had ominous implications for 
soteriology. Whatever else we might say about them, ‘Calvinism was, unequivocally, the 
béte noire of [the Socinians]’ (Lim 2012, 72). 

After the Restoration, and speaking generally, growing numbers of English thinkers 
and theologians felt that it was improper and distasteful to pry into hidden mysteries 
such as predestination and election, and preferred to leave in the past any memory of 
religious enthusiasm. At the same time the broad intellectual currents identified 
elsewhere in this volume by Aza Goudriaan began to have their effect on the way in 
which the Calvinist tradition was received, interpreted, and reshaped. The glimmerings 
of an early Enlightenment appeared in a new confidence in human reason—illustrated 
by the Cambridge Platonists with their ‘quiet Arminianism’ - and a broad shift of 
emphasis from grace to nature. Latitudinarians focused on human reason, natural 
truths and moral duties in preference to obscure points of doctrine.” The result of all this 


> For a discussion of the intellectual context of the Restoration period, see Wallace (2011, ch. 1). See 
also, Spellman (1993); and Tyacke (2012). 
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was that, within the Church of England sans Nonconformists, earlier expressions of 
Calvinist orthodoxy were ‘now rapidly becoming archaic’ and ‘outmoded’ (Rivers 1991, 
139, 163). Herbert Thorndike, a biblical scholar and theologian at Cambridge University, 
exposed what he saw as the Antinomian implications of the Calvinists’ doctrine, 
declaring that ‘the ground and substance of Christianity is utterly inconsistent with the 
Decree [of absolute predestination] that they imagine’ (1662, 56). Henry Hammond, 
who is credited with fostering a ‘golden age of High Anglican theology and apologetic’ 
during the Interregnum (Wallace 1982, 125), argued that all of God’s decrees were 
conditional, and that receiving Christ as Lord and Saviour was ‘the condition of 
Scripture-election. Any other view was ‘the meer invention and fabrick of mens brains’ 
(Hammond 1660, 25). Both men were writing at the outset of the Restoration period, by 
which time their theology ‘had moved very far from the Reformed theology of 
predestinarian grace in a very few years’ (Wallace 1982, 128), and it would help to set the 
theological tone of the Restoration Church of England (Allison 1966, ch. 5). Thus when 
the clergyman and controversialist William Sherlock attacked the Calvinist soteriology 
of John Owen in 1675 he ‘presented a rather fair statement of Owen's actual beliefs as 
though they were sufficiently absurd that their very recital would refute them’ 
(Wallace 1982, 170). By the mid-1670s it was apparent to all that the Church of England 
was no longer Calvinist (Wallace 1982, 175). 

Even so, Calvinism continued. Stephen Hampton contends that ‘the true extent and 
significance of Reformed theological sympathy within the Church of England after the 
Restoration have been obscured’ in the historiography (2008, 4). If we interpret the 
notion of ‘Reformed’ openly and generously, there is a striking continuity. He points to 
George Morley and Henry Compton, two bishops who shared a Reformed pedigree, 
and they were not the only ones (Hampton 2008, 13-17). Moreover, there was extensive 
Reformed influence at the University of Oxford, where many ministers undertook their 
training (not so at Cambridge, where ‘Arminianism largely swept the board’) 
(Hampton 2008, 10-13; Tyacke 2012, 48; Tyacke 1997). In Hampton's view, the Reformed 
theological tradition remained a ‘potent force’ within the Church of England; it was 
neither moribund nor marginalized (2008, 22). Dewy Wallace, however, is not 
convinced. While he recognizes that Calvinism retained ‘a significant presence in the 
established church, he asserts that the ‘Reformed or Calvinist consensus generally 
acknowledged to have prevailed in the Reformation Church of England up to the time of 
Charles I and Archbishop Laud had faded by the era of the Restoration, partly 
discredited by the putative disorder of Puritan rule, as Calvinism lost prestige and 
authority’ (Wallace 2011, 237, 169). 

The Puritans were bound up in all this if only because they could never be contained 
in discrete boxes distinct from the Church of England, notwithstanding their ejection 
after 1662. The Calvinist view of predestination, ‘apparently so plausible to an earlier 
generation, was a rock of offence to many by the middle of the seventeenth century’ 
(Wallace 1982, 132), and they had to confront that reality. In response, they evolved and 
adapted their own positions in at least three ways. First, they could, like the London 
Puritan minister, John Goodwin, abandon Calvinism altogether and go over to 
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Arminianism. In Redemption Redeemed, published in 1651, he argued the case for a 
universal atonement. He could no longer accept that the Calvinist doctrine of 
predestination was consistent with either Scripture or God’s nature, and he disliked its 
inclination towards Antinomianism (Coffey 2006, 207-214). His book ‘was the longest 
and most substantial defence of Arminianism yet published in the English language; it 
‘both epitomised and exacerbated the crisis of Calvinism, and yet it came from a Puritan 
pen (Coffey 2006, 214, 226). ‘Goodwin's anti-Calvinist writings found wide acceptance 
among Anglicans, Independents, General Baptists and even Quakers, and made a 
significant contribution to the demise of the Calvinist consensus among the godly’ 
(Coffey 2006, 228; Wallace 1982, 130-132). 

A second response was to moderate ones Calvinism. Here Richard Baxter 
‘contributed significantly to the changing theological climate in the middle of the 
century’ (Rivers 1991, 100, 163). He shared many of the convictions of the Latitudinarians 
by emphasizing the reasonableness and intelligibility of the Christian faith, though he 
held fast to an emphasis on God’s grace in salvation and a lively piety (Rivers 1991, 124, 
144; Wallace 2011, 169, 174-177; Goldie 2007, I: 261). Thus he reshaped Calvinism in a 
more rational, moralist direction by introducing a central place for human responsibility 
and covenant conditions alongside God’s infallible election. Baxter was central to a 
circle of Puritan figures such as Roger Morrice, William Bates, John Howe, and Daniel 
Williams who have come down to us as ‘Baxterians, Nonconformists who 
accommodated human agency and obedience in the economy of salvation (Wallace 1982, 
142).° Mark Goldie presents this as a ‘retreat from Calvinism’ and he sees Baxter's 
theology as broadly ‘post-Calvinist, but Wallace is more correct to say that “Baxter's 
dissenting colleagues tended to treat him as a lax and confused Calvinist rather than no 
Calvinist at all’ (Goldie 2007, 254, 257; Wallace 2011, 170; Wallace 1982, 139). Even so, 
Goldie is exactly right when he asserts that the late seventeenth-century Presbyterians 
‘construed Calvins legacy in ways that were distant from the orthodoxies that had 
prevailed a century earlier’ (2007, 254). By the end of the century they were taking steps 
towards Arminianism and even Socinianism, and that was largely due to Baxterian 
influence (Goldie 2007, 254-255; Allison 1966, 192; Wallace 1982, 189). 

A third response was to hold the line and to defend Calvinism for all it was worth, 
though not without some inevitable adaptation. This has come down to us as ‘high 
Calvinism. Here ‘John Owen was the foremost expositor of high Calvinism in England 
in the second half of the seventeenth century. He ‘made few concessions to the moderate 
Calvinists and intended to keep his theological party separate from anything that 
smacked of Baxterian Latitudinarianism (Wallace 1982, 150). But, like Baxter, he was not 
alone. The Westminster Assembly served to codify and partly revivify Reformed 
theology in England; the Congregationalist Savoy Confession of 1658, and the Particular 
Baptist Confession of 1677 (and 1689) also served as statements of Calvinist orthodoxy. 
John Bunyan, to choose just one notable figure, published The Confession of My Faith in 
1672: the imputation of Christ’s righteousness was only by the free gift of God’s grace; 


> For the example of John Howes moderate Calvinism see Field (2004, 18-33). 
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election was free, permanent and unchangeable; and the salvation of the elect was 
infallible. More generally, the demise of Calvinism triggered a significant number of 
defences and rich restatements of Reformed theology, many of them prefaced by Owen 
(Wallace 1982, 149). A bloom of wildflowers appeared in these most rugged of 
conditions. ‘If the age of the Restoration was generally unreceptive to strict Calvinist 
theology, it was nonetheless a time for a great flowering of books of piety and devotion 
that explicated and applied personally the predestinarian theology of grace’ (Wallace 
1982, 182). 

Carried along, therefore, by powerful currents, Calvinism changed and adapted in 
the hands of those who tried to hold onto it. The English Puritans could not hope to 
remain untouched by those intellectual and historical forces acting upon them and 
around them. In the remainder of this chapter I would like to illustrate this general 
reality with the much more specific example of John Owen and Richard Baxter. I hope to 
identify a few of the mechanisms by which this evolution of Calvinism took place among 
the English Puritans. 


JOHN OWEN, RICHARD BAXTER, AND THE 
MECHANICS OF CALVINIST ADAPTATION 


John Owen defended Calvinism from beginning to end. His first book, A Display of 
Arminianism (1643), was ‘a Bill of Complaint, against no small number in this Kingdome’ 
who had sought to pit the ‘old Pelagian Idol Free-will and ‘the new Goddesse 
Contingency against God’s sovereign will (1643, sig. *2v; 1983, X.1, 5). The high stakes 
could admit no leniency. As armed conflict broke out among the English people, Owen 
declared ‘an holy warre, to such enemies, of Gods providence, Christs merit, and the 
powerfull operation of the Holy Spirit’ (1643, sig. A1v—A2r; 1983, x.7). And three years 
later, just as the first civil war came to a close, the Arminian enemy appeared to be 
vanquished. In April 1646 a jubilant Owen preached before Parliament for the first time. 
Entitled ‘A Vision of Unchangeable Free Mercy; his sermon celebrated God's providence 
in England's national affairs. God had decisively entered the fray to rescue the Gospel 
from Arminian bondage. In doing so he had demonstrated how all things ‘are carried 
along, according to the eternally-fixed purpose of God, free in it self, taking neither rise, 
growth, cause, nor occasion, from any thing amongst the sons of men’ (1646, 3; 1983, 
viii.7). But for all his confidence in God’s sovereign designs, Owen had a sharp warning 
for his auditors: if the nation were once more to draw back from the Gospel it would 
‘finde again cause to depart, [and] it will not go by steps, but all at once: There could be 
no going back to slavery in Egypt. This ‘is our Day, wherein we must mend or end’ (16.46, 
26, 32; 1983, viii.26, 31). Clearly the prospect of a recurring national apostasy was not 
implausible; thus in 1648 he published a second work of Reformed soteriology, The 
Death of Death in the Death of Christ. As the preface to the reader made clear, the 
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Arminian defeat had not removed the danger. If the efforts ‘of the old Pelagians, with 
their varnished off-spring the late Arminians, were slight and easie, I shall shew you 
greater abominations than these’. Owen glimpsed a new enemy— ‘cursed Socinianisme’— 
that championed a renewed understanding of universal redemption (1648, preface to 
the reader; 1983, x.150). In response, he stood his ground in defence of limited (or definite) 
atonement. 

He was right to be worried. As we have seen, the declination of Calvinism was well 
underway by the 1640s. Owen needed reliable allies, not least among his fellow Puritans. 
Richard Baxter was no such ally. In 1649 he published his first book, Aphorismes of 
Justification. The first ten pages of that book offered a clear statement of Reformed 
orthodoxy. Under God’s secret ‘Will of Purpose’ God promised infallibly to bring about 
the salvation of the elect—without any condition on their part—through ‘the fulfilling 
of these to particular persons: the actual chusing or calling of some while others are past 
by: The bestowing of that faith that is the condition of the Covenant: the giving of 
perseverance: And all the passages of special, effectuall, differencing grace’ (Baxter 1649, 
9-10). It was the remaining 325 pages and a long appendix that were the problem. In the 
remainder of the book Baxter set about constructing an elaborate set of hedges designed 
to make very sure that none of his readers came to the conclusion that, in light of God’s 
special distinguishing grace to the elect, they could live as they pleased. So he moved on 
immediately to God’s Will of Precept, ‘the Will of God concerning duty... wherein the 
Lord engageth himselfe to reward those that performe its conditions (1649, 11). Here the 
believer needed to supply his or her own ‘Evangelicall Righteousness’: the sincere but 
imperfect performance of the Gospel conditions, namely faith, which encompassed 
repentance, obedience, and perseverance (Baxter 1649, 108-111, 238-248, 286). ‘[T]hese 
works do also justifie, as the secondary, less principal parts of the condition of the 
Covenant’ (Baxter 1649, 289). Taken as a whole, therefore, the Aphorismes of Justification 
was hardly a ringing endorsement of Calvinism. 

And it is not what Baxter had believed just four years earlier. He went into the 1640s 
holding a set of doctrines that were not just Calvinist but Antinomian. As he admitted in 
the Aphorismes, he had ‘remained long in the borders of Antinomianisme, which I very 
narrowly escaped’ (1649, Appendix, 163). In 1645 he had visited friends in the New 
Model Army after its victory at Naseby, only to find that bad doctrine was rife: 
Arminianism on one side and, far more prevalent and concerning, Antinomianism on 
the other (Baxter 1676, I:22). He began to see where his own doctrines might take him. 
Two years of contending against heresy and error as an army chaplain came to an end 
deep in the winter of early 1647 in a crisis of ill health. The severe cold brought on a 
bleeding nose. Baxter concluded that he needed to reduce his body’s evident surfeit of 
blood by opening four veins. That treatment very nearly killed him (Baxter 1696, i.58 
§85). During his recovery he had a profound experience that precipitated the inversion 
of his soteriology: it became anti-Antinomian (Cooper 2001, 73). In a moment of 
dazzling clarity the system he outlined in the Aphorismes fell into place. 

I would argue that Baxter’s civil war experience left him in some measure traumatised 
and for the rest of his life he lived in the shadow of that trauma. Even before the fighting 
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began he was chased out of Kidderminster by a mob that threatened to kill him. He was 
on hand to witness the first physical skirmish of the wars, the ambush at Powicke Bridge; 
a month later he surveyed the field on which lay around a thousand corpses, men killed 
during the battle of Edgehill the previous day; and in his tenure as an army chaplain he 
witnessed several battles and sieges (Cooper 2011, 43-48). It is a dangerous thing to try 
to assess the psychology of an individual in the past; even so, the wars left Baxter with a 
deep and abiding desire for order and stability. That concern accounts for the strange 
proportions of the Aphorismes—ten pages on the part God plays in our salvation; 325 
pages on our own responsibility—and it infuses a system of soteriology that privileges 
obedience, faithfulness, and perseverance. 

When Baxter published the Aphorismes he made the mistake of critiquing Owen's 
soteriology on two points that had the effect of implying that he had drifted too close to 
Antinomianism. Owen felt provoked to issue a scathing reply, in The Death of Christ, 
published in 1650 and dedicated to Oliver Cromwell. ‘It was in our hopes and 
Expectations, he explained to the reader, that ‘the Lord would graciously have turned 
back all those bitter streams’ of those who ‘attempted to overflow the Doctrine of the 
Grace of God, that bringeth Salvation. But that was not the case. Just when the church 
enjoyed a reprieve from persecution, Satan was hard at work spreading temptation, so 
that ‘not a few—that is, Richard Baxter—‘are attempting once more, to renew the 
Contest of sinful, guiltie, defiled, Nature, against the Sovereigntie, Distinguishing Love, 
and effectual Grace of God’ (Owen 1650, sig. Air—v; Owen 1983, x.431). The result was an 
unfortunate public spat that bore little fruit except to establish a permanent bitterness 
between the two men. 

To Owens mind, Baxter had inserted himself into soteriological controversy in the 
most unwelcome way. It was precisely because of Baxter’s Calvinist underpinnings that 
his idiosyncratic modifications, deviations, and qualifications were so undermining of 
the Calvinist cause. But even that was not the end of Owen’s frustration with Baxter. 
During the 1650s Owen was the principal architect of the Cromwellian church and the 
regime’s defender of choice against a rising Socinianism. In March 1654 the Council of 
State commissioned Owen to respond to England’s most notorious Socinian, John 
Biddle, and in the following year Owen's Vindiciae Evangelicae appeared (1655a; 1983, 
vol. xii). At well over 600 pages it represented a massive bombardment against Socinian 
fortifications. More particularly, it carried a relatively brief postscript against Baxter 
(Owen 1655b).* Owen engineered that juxtaposition to score a polemical point: Baxter 
was aiding and abetting the enemy.’ A quote from John Biddle vividly illustrates the 
problem as Owen perceived it. Biddle had urged his readers to be 


* Owen called this Of the Death of Christ, and of Justification; it appeared with its own pagination 
between the body of Vindiciae Evangelicae and a concluding piece against Hugo Grotius (Owen 1983, 
xii.591-616). 

° The point was not lost on Baxter, who said Owen positioned it ‘to intimate that I belonged to that 
Party’ (1696, i111 §162). 
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addicted to none of those many factions in Religion, whereinto the Christian world 
hath to its infinite hurt been divided; but rejoice to be a meer Christian, admitting... 
no other Rule of Faith, then the Holy Scripture, (which all Christians, though 
otherwise at infinite variance amongst themselves in their opinions about Religion, 
unanimously acknowledge to be the Word of God). (1654, Preface, sig. L3r—v) 


That quote mirrors Baxter's language and convictions precisely. He regularly encour- 
aged his own readers not to be ‘addicted’ to party and power. He preferred not to use 
any of the available labels but to call himself only a ‘meer Christian’ (Baxter 1680, sig. 
bir). And he argued for scripture alone as the doctrinal standard by which orthodoxy 
should be measured. Once again, at the point when Owen needed all the help he 
could get, Baxter had intervened in the most unhelpful way just as an unmistakable 
eclipse of Trinitarian doctrine was underway (Mortimer 2010, 205-208). As far as 
Owen could see, Baxter was doing nothing to stand against it. If anything, his 
betrayal of the cause gave those developments only further encouragement and 
impetus. That remained the case when the consequences of all this were plain to see 
two decades later. 

If we jump ahead to the 1670s, the demise of Calvinism was, as we have seen, obvious 
to all. Between 1675 and 1680 fifty-three published works debated the issues at stake: ‘it 
was open house on justification and everyone joined in’ (Haigh 2016, 341). That 
inevitably included Owen. In 1676 he published The Nature of Apostasie: an exposition 
of Hebrews 6 with its stern warning to those who had once been enlightened now 
tempted to fall away. He deeply lamented the ‘woeful declension from the Power and 
Purity of Evangelical Truth’ (1676, To the Reader, 14; 1983, vii.7). All around him people 
‘grow weary of the Truths which have been possessed ever since the Reformation 
(Owen 1676, To the Reader, 12; Owen 1983, vii.7). In his recollection of history the 39 
Articles and the Book of Homilies encased Calvinism at the heart of the Church of 
England, where it stayed for the next sixty years until the Arminians came along to erode 
it. A new Pelagianism ‘did secretly and gradually insinuate it self into the Animal and 
vital Spirits of the Body of the Church in those dayes; followed by ‘the Leprosie of 
Socinianisme (Owen 1676, 157, 162, 164; Owen 1983, vii, 74, 76-77). As a result, the 
Reformation ‘hath visibly and apparently lost its force, and gone backwards on all 
Accounts. Those to blame included not just the Catholics and Socinians but Reformed 
Protestants. ‘I shall instance onely in the known Doctrines of the Reformed Churches, 
aiming especially at what is of late years fallen out among our selves’ (Owen 1676, 153; 
Owen 1983, vii, 72-73). Here ‘Reformed Religion ...is by not a few, so taken off from its 
old foundations, so unhinged from those Pillars of important Truths, which it did 
depend upon, and so sullied by a confused medly of Noysom Opinions, as that its loss in 
Reputation of Stability and Usefulnes, seems almost irreparable’ (Owen 1676, To the 
Reader, 12; Owen 1983, vii, 7). 

It is easy, then, to imagine Owen lying awake, anxious for the languishing ill health of 
those doctrines he had done so much to champion. But if anything kept Baxter up at 
night, it was just the opposite. In 1670 he published another enormous work of 
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soteriology, at 600 pages quarto, a second edition of The Life of Faith. His perceptions 
and anxieties could hardly be more different from Owen's: ‘we are now so fortified 
against the Popish and Socinian extreams...that I think it more necessary...to open at 
this time the method of false doctrine on the other extream, which for the most part is it 
which constituteth Antinomianism, though some of them are maintained by others’ 
(Baxter 1670, 321). Two years later he took part in a shared lecture series each Thursday 
in Pinners Hall. He preached only four sermons before he gave up in the face of 
trenchant criticism from the Congregationalists. They spread the word around London 
that he had ‘Preached up Arminianism, and Free-Will, and Mans Power and accused 
him of doing more in one of those sermons to ‘strengthen Popery, than ever was done by 
any Papisť (Baxter 1696, iii, 103 $227, iii.154 $279). Such was the lingering bitterness and 
misunderstanding that in 1674 he was prompted to issue a short summary of what he 
had actually preached (Baxter 1674). 

The essential problem should by now be apparent. To put it simply, Baxter thought 
Owen gave too much ground to the Antinomians in his fight against Socinianism. Owen 
thought Baxter gave too much ground to the Socinians in his fight against 
Antinomianism. There was, therefore, little hope of fortifying Calvinism among the 
English Puritans. The two men, and their respective partisans, spoke past each other, 
carried along by contrasting sets of concerns, even when they held so much in common. 
It is that unfortunate mix of overlap, irony, contrast, and contradiction that is so 
fascinating and important. 

As if the world had not heard enough of Baxter's views on the subject of salvation he 
published Catholick Theologie in 1675 (written in 1672)° and A Treatise of Justifying 
Righteousness in 1676 (apparently finished in September 1675) (1675b, 79). Both 
represented huge instalments comprising discrete elements, and both sustained the 
system he had laid out in 1649. In Catholick Theologie Baxter regretted some aspects of 
the way in which he wrote the Aphorismes but ‘I think the main doctrine of it sound’ 
(1675a, I: Preface, sig. a2v). So, for example, he continued to maintain: a threefold 
justification that was completed only after a lifetime of perseverance; that repentance 
was a condition of the new covenant and a necessary component of faith; and ‘that 
Works are not excluded from being conditions of our justification’ in certain respects 
(1675a, I: Part II, 69, 83, 122). In A Treatise of Justifying Righteousness he dismissed the 
‘rigid sense of Imputation because it would bring in Antinomianism by making out that 
Christ acted literally in the place of the elect. “We deny, that God doth so impute Christs 
Righteousness to us, as to repute us or account us to have all that Habitual Holiness 
which was in Christ’ (Baxter 1676, I, 89). Baxter also hoped that opening the meaning of 
words might demonstrate the broad agreement on their sense. Here lay a paradox. The 
tools of philosophy had been used to undermine the scriptures and there was no way 
that the church’s concord should be laid on scholastic distinctions, and yet the dispute 
between the Arminians and the Calvinists could never be resolved without them 


é See Baxter (1675a, Book II, 263), together with Baxter (1696, iii154 $279), for an indication of the 
time of writing. 
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(Baxter 1675, I: Preface, sig. [b3r], 23). So the main part of Catholick Theologie offered an 
intricate philosophical discussion replete with Latin terms and innumerable logical 
distinctions. 

In The Nature of Apostasie and in The Doctrine of Justification by Faith Through the 
Imputation of the Righteousness of Christ, published a year later in 1677, Owen 
demonstrated a profound distrust of philosophy. Whereas Baxter had engineered an 
affirmation of reason in The Judgment of Non-conformists of the Interest of Reason in 
Matters of Religion, signed by fifteen men in Baxter's circle and published in 1676, Owen 
regretted how human rational faculties had become ‘the very Idol of this Age’ (1676, To 
the Reader, 8; 1983, vii.5). ‘And therefore I shall as much as possibly I may, avoid all these 
Philosophical Terms and Distinctions wherewith the Evangelical Doctrine hath been 
perplexed rather than illustrated’ (1677, 3; 1983, v.8). He chose to ‘defie the Rule of the 
Socinians, who dismissed what scripture said if it did not comply with their own reason, 
and to rest in ‘the Authority of God in the Scriptures; rejoicing only in this, that we can 
set our seal unto his Revelations by our own Experience’ (1677, 67; 1983, v.54). The 
confirmation of experience was all-important. At one point, in a moment of extended 
irony, Owen caricatured seven distinctions said to be necessary for understanding 
justification aright—the kind of distinctions in which Baxter excelled—and for each 
distinction there were several more, the actual grounds of which only the most well- 
educated could possibly discern. But the only question of any importance to a desperate 
soul was this: ‘how shall I escape the wrath to come?’ Scripture in all its simplicity, and in 
the metaphors it used to convey this truth, presented a consistent answer: ‘every thing in 
and of ourselves under any consideration whatever, seems to be excluded from our 
Justification before God, Faith alone excepted whereby we receive his Grace and the 
Attonement’ (Owen 1677, 34-35; Owen 1983, v.30-31). 

At this point we might take the story back a few decades to consider Owen’s own 
experience. Certainly his encounter with the civil wars was profoundly different from 
Baxter's. He experienced nothing like the danger, disruption, and itinerancy that Baxter 
endured. His turmoil was internal, not external. He rarely gave his readers a glimpse of 
his own experience but John Asty, one of his earliest biographers, explained that in the 
late 1630s Owen fell into ‘a deep melancholy, that continued in its extremity for a quarter 
of a year, during which time he avoided almost all manner of converse, and very hardly 
could be induced to speak a word, and when he did speak, it was with such disorder as 
rendered him a wonder to many’ (Asty 1721, iv). According to a second early biographer, 
Owen ‘had many Troubles of Mind with relation to his spiritual State’ for nearly five 
years until ‘it pleased God...to perfect his Conversion, and bring forth Judgment to 
Victory ([Anon.] 1720, viii-ix). It is easy to imagine the sense of relief he might have felt 
to be assured that the resources for his own salvation did not lie within himself but were 
fully provided by Christ. “How shall I escape the wrath to come?’ may have been for him 
a question of genuine urgency, and the answer a source of lasting relief and assurance. 

So his mid-1670s publications persistently set forth the doctrine of justification by 
faith alone. That is ‘the Constant Doctrine of all the reformed Churches and Divines’ 
(Owen 1677, 327; Owen 1983, V.231). 
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All other disputes about qualifications, conditions, causes, ... any kind of Interest for 
our own Works and Obedience in our Justification before God, are but the specula- 
tions of men at ease. The Conscience of a convinced sinner, who presents himself in 
the presence of God, finds all practically reduced unto this one point, namely, 
whether he will trust unto his own personal inherent Righteousness, or in a full 
Renuntiation of it, betake himself unto the Grace of God, and the Righteousness of 
Christ alone. (Owen 1677, 325; Owen 1983, v.230) 


No works of our own are the causes or conditions of justification; that rests only on the 
free grace of God through Jesus Christ (Owen 1677, 400; Owen 1983, v.278). 

That left Owen open to the general charge against Calvinism: it surely implied that 
people could live as they like. He denied it, and he deeply regretted those (like Baxter) 
who undermined a Calvinist understanding of predestination by claiming that it eroded 
personal holiness—that charge was a ‘false accusation and open calumny’ (1677, To the 
Reader, sig. [A3r—-A4vr] and ch. XIX; 1983, v.4-5 and 372-383). This brings us to another 
point of ironic agreement between Owen and Baxter. For Baxter, ‘it is sound Doctrine 
that must make sound Christians, and sound Churches’ (1674, 6). For Owen, ‘Gospel-Truth 
is the onely Root whereon Gospel-Holiness will grow’ (1676, 436; 1983, vii.188). Where 
they differed was on the content of that Gospel truth. For Baxter there had to be a 
genuine place for our moral capacity and responsibility; for Owen there was no place at 
all, at least in making the believer righteous in the sight of God. Each man thought the 
doctrine of the other led away from holiness. Baxter had seen it with his own eyes during 
the wars; Owen pointed out that while some may have abused his ‘Gospel-Truth the 
contrary doctrine had not had ‘any great success in the Reformation of the lives of mer’ 
(1677, 546; 1983, v.377). Thus Owen would stand by his doctrine to his dying breath, and 
so would Baxter. 


CONCLUDING OBSERVATIONS 


The story of Owen and Baxter serves to illustrate why Calvinism lost ground during the 
seventeenth century, even among English Puritans. One of the most obvious factors is 
the civil war. Historians do not concern themselves with what might have happened, but 
it is plausible that without the wars Baxter might never have been shaken out of his 
Antinomianism; he might, indeed, have come to us as one of the foremost defenders of 
Calvinism. But that is not what happened. Instead, by carefully shrouding justification 
by faith alone in an almost impenetrable cloak of qualifications and distinctions, he 
helped, if unintentionally, to hasten the demise of Calvinism. Early in 1647, in that 
moment of insight in the middle of his recovery from a near-death experience, 
Calvinism became unviable for Baxter. For the previous two years he had been trying to 
ward off the Antinomians while still sharing their doctrinal predispositions. That was 
no longer tenable and he moved quickly to a new shape of things. He did not jettison all 
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his Calvinist convictions, and in the later 1650s when his world became ordered and 
stable he was able to emphasize them with renewed vigour (Cooper 2001, 141-144; 
Wallace 2011, 170). But he framed that residual Calvinism in such a way as to make those 
Antinomian implications impossible, and in doing so he risked losing what made 
Calvinism distinctive in the first place. Thus it could become in the end no Calvinism at 
all, at least in any substantive, meaningful way. In similar terms, orthodox Calvinism 
became unviable for a great many English Puritans—in large part because of Baxter's 
influence—and within the population at large. The wars seemed to discredit Calvinist 
speculation, which left people open to alternatives that emphasized human moral 
responsibility, moderation, and good behaviour. If so, this is further evidence that ideas 
are not pristine; biography matters. The demise of Calvinism is not unrelated to Baxter's 
bleeding nose. 

All this left those like Owen desperately trying to keep afloat a ship that was steadily 
sinking: ‘the declination that hath been from the common Doctrine of Justification 
before God, on the imputation of the Righteousness of Christ, doth daily proceed 
towards a direct assertion of justification by works. Nor indeed hath it [any]}where to rest, 
until it comes unto the bottom’ (1677, 540; 1983, v.372). So Owen’s instinct was quite the 
opposite of Baxter’s. Owen criticized those who ‘speak as yet warily, and with a pretence 
of accuracy in avoiding extremes’: in addressing first one side and then the other it was 
impossible to know what they actually thought (1677, 539, 540; 1983, v.372). So where 
Baxter’s innate desire for conciliation led him to the middle ground, Owen's sense of 
urgency caused him to put a stake in the ground. These two distinct metaphors capture 
their contrasting approaches. For each one the stakes were high, but what was seen to be 
at stake was subtly different. 

This in itself is reason enough to account for Owen's doctrinal stance but we might 
allow some further speculation. I have no wish to be reductionist or simplistic, but it is 
suggestive that where Baxter looked to human reason to validate his doctrine, Owen 
appealed to experience and the anguished question, “What must I do to be saved?’ His 
early encounter with something like depression may have left him with a felt need to 
look outside himself for the resources in his own salvation. The ruinous experience of 
the wars gave Baxter little confidence in the external world; Owen's troubles may have 
fortified him against placing any great confidence in his own internal capacities. For 
him, ‘every thing in and of ourselves under any consideration whatever, seems to be 
excluded from our Justification before God’ (Owen 1677, 33; Owen 1983, v.30). This helps 
to explain the contrast in each man’s theological priorities: Baxter hammering away at 
human responsibility; Owen constantly arguing that the only merits that mattered were 
those of Christ alone. 

Thus Baxter’s urgent concern for harmony came up against Owen’s equally urgent 
concern to keep Calvinism alive in England, and we can see that Calvinism was never 
isolated from other issues and dynamics. Broader intellectual and societal 
developments proved too powerful, and men like Baxter who had the standing and 
influence to bolster the cause were no help at all. Owen spent a lifetime fighting for 
John Calvin. It was, in the end, with unhelpful allies like Baxter, a battle he could 
not win. 
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CROMWELLIAN 
CALVINISM 


England's Church and the End of 
the Puritan Revolution 


HUNTER POWELL 


As for a nation or Christian state. It must first settle religion: such a nation 
can never be settled, till religion be settled; for religion is the mainmast, 
and if that be not strengthened, all the tackling will be loose. 


William Bridge, preached at Stepney, 1655 


PERHAPS no group had a greater impact on Oliver Cromwell's successive attempts at a 
holistic church settlement than the small group of Congregationalists known as the 
Dissenting Brethren. This band, including Thomas Goodwin, Philip Nye, Sydrach 
Simpson, William Bridge, and - as a late addition - John Owen, retained a disproportionate 
amount of influence in the religious debates during the civil wars and became some of 
the most influential theologians and religious policy makers of the Interregnum. Time 
and time again, from the Westminster Assembly to the Savoy Declaration of October 
1658, the Dissenting Brethren were intimately involved with every significant attempt to 
craft a national religious settlement during the Puritan Revolution. 

Due to the Interregnum overlap of high politics and scholastic theology (each a 
complex topic in their own right) the Dissenting Brethren and their cumulative efforts 
to craft Cromwellian religious legislation have remained little understood. And this 
especially true of their Savoy Declaration of Faith and Order. In October 1658 over a 
hundred Congregational ministers led by Philip Nye met at Savoy Palace to draw up 
arguably the most theologically Calvinistic confession of the Puritan era. Unfortunately, 
the death of Oliver Cromwell that same month meant that the Savoy assembly’s imme- 
diate influence was neutered by precipitous unravelling of the Puritan Revolution. And 
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though it passed out of history with the return of the monarchy, the Declaration stands 
as the apex of English Puritan soteriological thought and represents the last in a series of 
attempts to enforce national, Calvinistic religious reform across England. 

The Dissenting Brethren spent the majority of the 1640s trying to prevent a mandated 
Presbyterian, Church of England. But they absolutely believed the state should have 
oversight of an English church system. The magistrate, they repeatedly pointed out, had 
a God given duty to ensure the propagation and purity of the Gospel. What Dissenting 
Brethren rejected in Presbyterianism was not a cohesive, holistic church settlement in 
England but a mandated church system predicated upon the subordination of lesser and 
greater assemblies (Powell 2015). The Congregationalists had to fend off the Erastians on 
the one side, who believed the state was part of the church, and the Scottish Presbyterians 
on the other, who believed the church sat alongside the state. The Dissenting Brethren 
argued for a middle way. 

The state protected the body politic from heterodoxy, but each individual church— 
when rightly ordered—was fully equipped to exercise all discipline and worship (the 
keys of the kingdom). As they themselves would say in the Savoy Declaration, the state 
could enforce Confessional standards, but could not enforce church government. Polity 
did not rise to the level of an article of faith. This was the tension inherent their 
Congregational ecclesiology that infuriated sectarians in Interregnum England and has 
baffled historians of the English church during the Revolution. 

The limited toleration achieved after the civil wars and the regicide of Charles I gave 
an inch from which the radicals were willing to take a mile. The boldness of the 
burgeoning numbers of sectaries was coupled with a newfound intellectual rigour. 
Socinians, with their frontal assault on Trinitarianism, were seen as particularly 
dangerous. All of a sudden the Chalcedonian Christology of the Church Fathers, so 
fundamental to the Reformed faith, needed a more theologically nuanced defence. 
Arminianism, certainly ruled out of bounds by the Westminster Confession, was being 
refined and reiterated in the works of John Goodwin. Amyraldianism, with its belief in 
hypothetical universalism, was finding sympathizers even amongst moderate Puritans. 

In the face of these pressures the Dissenting Brethren had to find repeated ways to 
craft a confession of faith that would unite the godly and still bring the ‘sects to heel’ 
(Lawrence 2002, 151). As part of the debates around religious toleration, there were 
several constitutional events across the Interregnum. These documents required the 
magistrate—in this case, Oliver Cromwell—to promote and protect the Gospel, while 
prosecuting those whose heterodox beliefs were being used to destabilize the body 
politic. Each constitutional document of the Interregnum—Humble Proposals (1652), 
the Instrument of Government (1653), and the Humble Petition and Advice (1657)—required 
corresponding confessions of faith. I have written on those magisterial connections 
between these documents elsewhere (Vernon & Powell 2020). Here, we will analyse the 
theological and political continuities across these confessional responses to those 
constitutional documents, starting with the newly discovered manuscript of the 
Principles of Christian Religion (1652), the New Confession (1654), and finally the Savoy 
Declaration (1658), and how those confessions attempted to ‘settle’ England’s church. 
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In the 1630s and 1640s the argument from Puritans was that the church was only half 
reformed—the Calvinism enshrined in the 39 Articles had been saddled with Prelatical 
conformity. Under Cromwell, the situation was inverted. A state church system had 
been created (with its parish network, tithing maintenance, and pastoral vetting 
system), but there were no theological boundaries in place. This was terrifying to men 
like John Owen, Thomas Goodwin, and Philip Nye. What they hoped to achieve, as we 
shall see, was a way to enforce subscription to confessions in order to be a part of the 
state church, but an allowance to gather outside the state system, provided you did not 
preach or publish against those confessional standards. Each attempt saw an increasingly 
robust—and thus restrictive—Calvinism culminating in the last confession of the 
Puritan era, the Savoy Declaration. 


1652: PRINCIPLES OF CHRISTIAN RELIGION 


In late 1652, John Owen berated the Rump Parliament for its failure to rein in England’s 
burgeoning sectarian movements (Owen 1652; Powell 2020, 226). A core principle of 
Owen and the Congregational divines was that the magistrate was bound to protect and 
promote orthodoxy in the state. For them, the position of those sectarians who argued 
for a complete separation of church and state was as dangerous as heterodoxy. The 
Humble Proposals, which I have written on elsewhere, was the Congregationalists’ 
legislative agenda curbing sectarianism (Powell 2008). According to the divines, their 
goal was ‘supply all Parishes in England with able, godly, and Orthodox ministers: They 
proposed to achieve this through ‘protect[ing] the right preaching of the word through 
vetting, supervising, and disciplining the clergy’ (Humble Proposals, 1652). Nothing was 
particularly unusual about this view of the magistrate. 

The thirteenth and fourteenth proposals were particularly obnoxious to the sects who 
believed they were protected by the Dissenting Brethren. The thirteenth proposal 
claimed that ‘all persons dissenting from the Doctrine and Way of Worship owned by 
the state’ must be required to meet in places ‘publickly known and make those locations 
known to the magistrate. The magistrate needed a confessional standard in order to 
implement and enforce the clerical supervision process. This confession proposed that 
Parliament would define the theological boundaries beyond which ‘Salvation is not to 
be obtained’ and ministers who disagreed, ‘may not be suffered to preach or promulgate 
anything in opposition to such Principles’ (Humble Proposals, 1652). The Principles of 
Christian Religion (1652) was the result of that need. 

Until now the only work done on the Principles of Christian Religion has come from its 
published version in 1652, and the only knowledge of the Principles authors has been 
speculative. However, the manuscript version has now come to light; its pages buried in 
documents in the Bodleian Library relating to the Westminster Confession (Nalson MS 
22). Before discussing the continuity of theology between the Principles of Christian 
Religion and the Savoy Declaration, we need to stop and look at the manuscript itself. 
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Though the Principles have sixteen articles, the majority of authors sign the document 
after article eleven. The remaining five articles are signed by Philip Nye and Sydrach 
Simpson ‘on behalf of ourselves and others’ The manuscript was apparently written in 
two sessions, which fits with Michael Lawrences (2002) suspicion that the Principles 
were written rather quickly. 

Eleven people signed the confession: John Owen, Thomas Goodwin, Philip Nye, 
Sydrach Simpson, John Durie, William Greenhill, William Bridge, William Carter, 
George Griffiths, William Strong, and John Stone (Nalson MS). William Strong, known 
for his important work on covenant theology, died in 1654 and William Carter, an 
important Congregationalist in the Commonwealth as a ‘trier, died only months before 
Savoy (Seaver 2004). Sydrach Simpson, a signer of the Apologetical Narration at the 
Westminster Assembly, died in 1655. Nye, Owen, Goodwin, Bridge, Griffiths, and 
Greenhill, however, formed the authorial core of the Savoy Declaration. That leaves John 
Stone. By comparing his signature to a letter in the British Library, along with assistance 
from History of Parliament Trust we can confirm that he is the John Stone who was also 
the Member of Parliament (Landsdowne, MS). He is therefore the only lay parliamentarian 
whose signature appears on both the Humble Proposals and the Principles of Christian 
Religion. 

There has been misdating of the sequence of events leading up to the composition of 
the Principles of Christian Religion, suggesting that the release of the Socinian John 
Biddle from prison under the terms of the Act of Oblivion was the probable motivation 
for the Humble Proposals. This comes from belief that Biddle was released on 10 
February 1652, the same day that Goodwin, Owen, Nye, Simpson, and ‘divers ministers’ 
appeared before the House of Commons: their motivation being the release of John 
Biddle from prison (Lawrence 2002, p. 144). However, according to the Commons 
Journal, the Act of Oblivion was not passed until 24 February (CJ 24 Feb. 1652). The 
Dissenting Brethren therefore arrived two weeks before Biddle’s release, when the Act of 
Oblivion was still under debate (CJ 10 Feb. 1652). That the Dissenting Brethren appeared 
before the House with the Rachovian Catechism (1605) and a copy of the warrant issued 
by the Council of State authorizing the seizure of the Catechism, along with the petition 
that the book be found erroneous, was perhaps meant to remind the House to tread 
lightly with the Act of Oblivion. 

In response a parliamentary committee was set up to examine the Catechism and a 
smaller committee was established to meet with the ministers. The smaller committee's 
purpose was to deliberate with Goodwin and the other ministers ‘upon such Proposals 
as shall be offered for the better Propagation of the Gospel’ (Lawrence 2002, 46). It is 
impossible to know if the petitioners anticipated Biddle’s release but their appearance 
before the House, along with the Humble Proposals presented the very next day, made it 
clear they believed the government should not allow Biddle or anyone else ‘to be suffered 
to preach or promulgate any thing in opposition to the ‘Principles of Christian Religion 
without the acknowledgment of [these Principles] Salvation may not be obtained’ 
(Proposals, 1652). This statement of 1652 elicited a firestorm of criticism and caused 
paroxysms of fear amongst the religious sectaries (Powell 2008, ch. 1). 
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Religious dissidents feared the leading Congregational divines were repudiating the 
very people who had supported their call for religious toleration during the civil wars. 
Presbyterian uniformity had been defeated, but now it seemed liberty of conscience was 
being threatened by leading Congregational divines who wanted the state to ‘police the 
boundaries of orthodoxy’ (Coffey 2006, 400). Their fears were not altogether 
unfounded; the Dissenting Brethren did want the state to protect the core tenets of the 
Reformed theology. What those core tenets were was the question the Brethren needed 
to address in their Principles. As in the church platform prescribed in the Humble 
Proposals, the Principles of Christian Religion were a corresponding attempt to unite the 
godly across the ecclesiological spectrum, albeit a Reformed spectrum. It would be 
tempting, at this point, to disagree with the thesis that the Principles of Christian Religion 
were a broadly accommodating confession of Reformed Orthodoxy. Given the almost 
exclusively Congregational make-up of the composers, one could understand Richard 
Baxter's fear that the Congregationalists were ‘cutting out all but themselves’ (cited in 
Lawrence 2002, 147). Tai Liu (1973, 10) makes this mistake by describing the entire 
Humble Proposals and the corresponding Principles of Christian Religion as an 
‘Independent scheme for a religious settlement. Michael Lawrence (2002, 153) suggested 
that the theology of the Principles, structured in such a way so as to expound the Apostles’ 
Creed, was at least an attempt at theological unity amongst the godly in England. 

John Durie’s signature puts the suggestion beyond any doubt. Durie was known for 
his relentless efforts at uniting the various Reformed religious groups in England and 
was solicited by Richard Baxter to promote his agenda at union between the 
Presbyterians, Independents, Episcopalians, and Erastians (Keeble and Nuttall 1991, vol. 1, 
77; Nuttall 1952, 6). Durie proved a willing and able ally in this effort, reporting regularly 
to Baxter as to the progress being made towards union (Nuttall 1952, 4-15). In his first 
unsolicited letter to Durie, Baxter complained that ‘now the Independents have the 
power they feared losing and refuse to make peace (Keeble and Nuttall 1991, vol. 1, 77). 
Durie did not respond to this accusation, but was evidently eager to assist in Baxter’s 
efforts at a godly union. Durie, interestingly, never mentioned his involvement with the 
Humble Proposals or the Principles of Christian Religion to Baxter. 

It is evident then that Durie did not feel the Principles of Christian Religion impinged 
on any effort to unite the godly. This is significant. The New Confession in 1654 foundered 
under Baxter's insistence that the doctrinal tests were too restrictive; the basis for union, 
rather, should only be as restrictive as the Apostles’ Creed (Morrill 2000, 17). The New 
Confession was merely a modified version of the Principles, which themselves were 
modelled on the Creed (discussed further below). 

The Principles of Christian Religion, following the model set forth in the first four 
Councils, can be divided into six theological categories. The first article deals with 
prolegomena, articles two through four examine the doctrine of the God the Father, five 
to eleven examine Christology, twelve through fourteen address the doctrine of 
salvation, article fifteen asserts the regulative principle, and the final article affirms a 
bodily resurrection unto judgement. Prominent Reformed theologians had consistently 
used this formula to expound the fundamentals of the Christian faith, and as such the 
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recent Westminster Confession was an exception to the rule. The reversion in 1652 by the 
Dissenting Brethren to the older pattern is significant, for the language and the doctrines 
expounded were ‘nothing if not “catholic” in scope in meaning’ (Lawrence 2002, 152-166). 

Each article has been examined thoroughly by other scholars, but no one has traced 
out the theological connections to the Savoy Declaration and the attempts to settle the 
Cromwellian church. Given the authorial continuity, these connections should not 
surprise us and will serve to underscore the theological continuity between 1652 and 
1658. The emphasis on the creator/creature distinction in article three, the introduction 
of mediatorial work of Christ—with its covenant implications—in article five, and the 
assertation of Christ’s divinity in article five would all find more fulsome elaboration in 
the Savoy Declaration Proposals 1652). 

Taken as a whole, the Principles were broad enough to include a spectrum of 
Reformed orthodoxy. By and large the Principles reflected creedal Christianity as 
appropriated by the English Reformation. The only groups that were beyond the pale 
were Papists, Anglicans, and any sect that denied the Trinity. It certainly defined the 
bounds of orthodoxy and would have provided Parliament with a remarkable degree of 
toleration to work with. We must be careful however not to conflate the Principles with 
earlier doctrinal tests like the Apostles’ Creed or the Lord’s Prayer; the Principles were 
certainly stricter and tighter (Worden 1984, 215). 

When the Apologists introduced their first confession to Parliament, the Principles of 
Christian Religion, they began that confession with this statement: ‘no one person must 
be suffered to print anything in opposition to those principles of Christian Religion’ 
(Proposals 1652). That prohibition would be a bridge too far for many of those who felt 
the Apologists were abandoning the toleration fought for in the civil wars. There are 
already hints at the covenant theology that would make men like Richard Baxter 
nervous only two years later, and would find full expression in the Savoy Declaration. As 
ecumenical as the document was, however, the confession was a victim of the Rump 
Parliament's dissolution by Cromwell on 20 April 1653. The Nominated Assembly failed 
to enact any real religious reform and the Puritan divines would need Oliver Cromwell 
to be elevated to Lord Protector before they would have another opportunity to attempt 
a religious settlement. 


1654: CONFESSIONAL ATTEMPTS 


With the dissolution of the Nominated Assembly, the establishment of the Protectorate, 
and the adoption of the Instrument of Government, national religious reform moved 
from suggestive to legislative codification. Like the Humble Proposals before it, the 
Instrument called for a public profession to settle its state church. But, rather than 
‘Principles of Christian Religion the Instrument broadened the request to “That the 
Christian religion, as contained in the Scriptures, be held forth and recommended as the 
public profession of these nations. With the exception of ‘Popery or Prelacy’ those who 
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dissent from the ‘doctrine, worship, and discipline publicly held forth’ yet profess ‘faith 
in Christ’ must be allowed to exercise their religion, provided they do not disturb the 
peace (cited in Gardiner 1889, 416ff.). This ambiguity in the Instrument of Government's 
clauses on religious toleration necessitated the codification of a church settlement that 
included an explication of the theological boundaries of that church. 

There has yet to be an accurate assessment of the Dissenting Brethren’s confessional 
attempts during the first year of the Protectorate. Contrary to recent assessments of the 
period, there seem to have been at least four attempts to unite the godly in early 1654. 
Blair Worden (1984, 217) and Michael Lawrence (2002, 170ff.) were aware of a 
confessional attempt in February 1654 and were among the first historians to discover 
and analyse the New Confession from December that same year. Geoffrey Nuttall was 
aware of the February attempt, but, it seems, did not know of the New Confession. Nuttall 
(1952, 4-15), however, was aware of a conference between Congregationalists and 
Presbyterians convened by Durie in April 1654. George Abernathy (1961, 221ff.) makes 
mention of Durie’s conference, but does not mention the meeting in February and does 
not know of the existence of the New Confession. 

The confusion, as we shall see, is compounded by reliance on a cryptic diary entry of 
Archibald Wariston, the Scottish lawyer and politician (Wariston 1919, vol. 2, 214). For 
clarification, I will argue for the following chronology: two separate meetings of 
ministers called in February 1654 (one called by Cromwell and another at Blackfryers), a 
conference convened by Durie—at Baxter's behest—in April, and an assembly of divines 
called together in November to draw up the New Confession. That all four events took 
place is important, for at each meeting core members of the Dissenting Brethren were 
present along with notable Presbyterians. The desire for godly unity, far from faltering 
under the failure of the Rump Parliament and Nominated Assembly, seemed to be 
accelerating. 

In February, according to Blair Worden (1984, 217), Cromwell ‘initiated a series of 
meetings in which Presbyterian and Independent Divines were encouraged to frame “a 
confession of faith” or a “fundamental confession”. Archibald Wariston (1919, vol. 2, 214) 
recalls being told that ‘conferences [had been held by the] Lord Protector with Owen, 
Goodwin, Locker, N[ye] and [o]thers, about the purging of the ministrye’ There is little 
doubt that the Humble Proposals were the centrepiece of the discussion regarding the 
‘purging of the ministrye’; it was only a month later that a variant form of the Proposals 
became the basis for the establishment of the ‘triers. The connection is further evidenced 
by Goodwin's and Owen’s appointment to ‘triers’ on 2 March 1654 Calendar of the State 
Papers Domestic (CSPD). 

Wariston, however, makes no mention of a confession of faith until 1 May, where he 
states ‘Mr. Owen and Th. Goodwyne, and some uthers at Oxford was about a draught of 
a mor general Confession of Fayth, as might draw al to an agreement’ (Wariston 1919, 
vol. 2, 246). This is the entry Worden (1984, fn 81) and Lawrence (2002, fn. 11) rely upon 
when they say divines were encouraged to frame a confession of faith in February. This 
conflicts with Peter Toon’s assessment (using the same diary entry) that Wariston is 
referring to a confession of faith in April of 1654 (Toon 1971). So, which dating is correct? 
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Were there two separate attempts at a union or is Wariston, on two different occasions (2 
March and 1 May), simply referring to the same meeting twice? The answer, it seems, lies 
with John Durie. 

In 1660 John Durie reflects upon his efforts at union saying: 


Leading ministers of the Congregational Churches and Presbyterial Churches of 
London; who by my solicitation were brought together, and upon this occasion met 
several times for a special conference at Blackfryers to compose their own 
differences... (Durie 1660) 


The dating of the Blackfryers meeting is important. In a letter to Richard Baxter dated 
22 February 1654, Durie described several meetings in London between ministers in 
order ‘to find the way of peace. They ‘desired to draw up a full and satisfactory form of 
agreement’ and these would only be in the ‘general heads’ (viz., Fundamentals) so that 
there would ‘not be any dissent’ (Nuttall 1952, 11). A Committee of ‘noted men of both 
parties, five on of a side’ were chosen for the endeavour. Durie concludes: 


This in brief is the account that can be given of the Ministers of London; but there 
are more engaged in these thoughts than we, through the good hand of God, I hope, 
over his people. For my Lord Protector is forward in the work; and this very day 
there is a meeting of ministers and of some from the universities at his lodgings in 
the Cockpit. Let us pray for the Spirit of truth and peace to rest upon them. 

(Durie 1660, 12) 


In other words, there were two separate gatherings going on concurrently in February, 
not one meeting as Worden and Lawrence have assumed: a meeting of Durie and 
various ministers in preparation for a forthcoming confession of faith, and a meeting 
hosted by Cromwell, to discuss as Wariston states, ‘purging of the ministrye. On 1 March 
1654 a follow-up to Cromwell’s meeting was held between ministers including Goodwin 
and Nye and a committee consisting of Sydenham and Pickering to establish the ‘triers’ 
(CSPD). This then is what Wariston is referring to on 2 March. That there were meetings 
being hosted by Durie simultaneously—with many of the same divines—perhaps con- 
tributed to the conflation in historiography. So, what ‘Confession of Fayth is Wariston 
referring to on 1 May? 

Again, Durie illuminates. On 2 April Durie told Baxter that the planned conferences 
are now taking place, and that ‘we are in a fair way of composing differences amongst 
our selves. The letter is worth quoting at length. 


The chief leading men of Independents and Presbyterian brethren, have had several 
considerable meetings, wherein the way of making up their beaches, and of walking 
together in unity as brethren, hath been laid to heart. And at least five on each side 
have been deputed, to whom future proceedings and prepartiveness of full agree- 
ment are referred. These are Mr. Marshall, Mr. Calami, Mr. Ash, Mr. Manton, and 
Mr. Vines on the one and Mr. Caryll, Mr. Nye, Mr. Sympson, Mr. Slater, and Mr. 
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Carter on the other side; who have met and set themselves in a course to proceed, 
which I hope will produce some blessed effect. (Durie 1660) 


This could be the meeting Wariston had in mind on 1 May. That Goodwin and Owen's 
names are missing merely reflects that they were not ministers in London. Given the 
unanimity of the Dissenting Brethren in the previous year’s Principles of Christian 
Religion and the subsequent New Confession, it is doubtless that Nye and Sympson were 
acting on behalf of the rest of the group as both had done with the Principles of Christian 
Religion. It would be interesting to know what ‘Confession of Fayth, if any, was attempted 
in March/April 1654. It could be that these initial meetings with Durie precipitated the 
New Confession. What is most important to note here, however, is that there were at least 
three distinct attempts at religious union prior to the New Confession, two in February 
and at least one in March. 

When Parliament met for the first time in September the theological make-up was 
noticeably more conservative and, according to contemporary observers, was 
predominantly Presbyterian. Patrick Little and David Smith (2007, 198) note the 
difficulty of discerning the ecclesiological make-up of Cromwell’s first Parliament, but 
its rapid-fire engagement with religious reform in its early months certainly comports 
with the seemingly unrestrained sectarian intensity outside the halls of Parliament 
(Little and Smith 2007, 198). With the ‘triers’ and the companion ordinance for ejecting 
scandalous ministers established in August a functional church settlement was taking 
shape (Firth and Rait 1911, XCIV-C). Theological boundaries, however, had yet to be put 
in place. Parliament discarded an overly cumbersome plan to nominate ministers from 
every county to advise on matters on religion (Lawrence 2002, 168; Little and Smith 2007, 
199). Two subcommittees were created in lieu of this ill-advised national synod. One 
committee was created to review and approve the recently established church settlement, 
and a second committee of ten ministers ‘to advise the Lord Protector about some means 
of reconcilement’ (cited in Lawrence 2002, 169). 

It is this second subcommittee, in all probability, that met in the Jerusalem Chamber 
from 4 November and into the next month to draft the New Confession of Faith. The 
goal, on behalf of Parliament, was to define the fundamentals of faith alluded to in the 
Instrument of Government (Neal 1793, vol. 2, 443). Another overlooked fact is the 
Constitutional Bill being debated around the time the New Confession was being drawn 
up. On 7 December 1654 Parliament agreed “That the true reformed Protestant 
Religion ...be asserted and maintained as the public profession of these nations’ (CJ). 
The insertion of the word ‘reformed’ was certainly a departure from the corresponding 
clause in the Instrument of Government, and may indicate the divines felt a more 
explicitly reformed confession was being called for and thereby explain the tightening of 
doctrine in the New Confession. 

The make-up of the subcommittee is remarkably similar to the group put together by 
John Durie months earlier. It seems the Congregationalists were represented by Thomas 
Goodwin, John Owen, Philip Nye, and Sydrach Simpson while the Presbyterians were 
represented by Stephen Marshall, Francis Cheynell, William Reyner, Richard Vines, 
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Thomas Manton, Thomas Jacomb, and Richard Baxter (Lawrence 2002, 169). It is not 
unreasonable to assume that the make-up of the subcommittee was in large part due to 
Durie’s indefatigable efforts during the preceding months. Baxter's attendance (filling in 
for an aged and ailing Usher) would indicate Durie’s influence (Baxter 1696, vol. 2, 196). 
However Baxter felt about the Independent design in 1652, Durie’s correspondence with 
him indicates a remarkable willingness on the part of the Dissenting Brethren to find 
common ground. Furthermore, six of these men (Nye, Simpson, Owen, Goodwin, 
Marshall, and Manton) had already been working together as ‘triers. 

The significance of the Jerusalem Chamber would not have been lost on the divines, 
all of whom (with the exception of Owen, Reyner, Jacomb, and Baxter) had served 
together at the Westminster Assembly. Indeed, through these early years of the 
Interregnum there was remarkable unanimity between the Dissenting Brethren and 
moderate Presbyterians. The London Provincial Assembly, which had been so critical of 
congregational polity in 1640s, published their Jus divinum ministerii evangelici stating, 
‘our Reverend Brethren of...Congregational way...hold Our Churches to be true 
Churches, and Our Ministers true Ministers, though they differ from Us in some lesser 
things’ (1654). A notable statement given those ‘lesser things’ prevented a national 
Presbyterian Settlement in the previous decade. It was also around this time that the 
hugely influential New England divine, John Cotton (1654), published his plea for a 
union between the Presbyterians and Congregationalists. Cotton’s views represented a 
wider sentiment in New England that their Reformed brothers back home should 
reconcile their differences for the betterment of the country (Powell 2015). 

Geoffrey Nuttall (1952), who knew there was a meeting and writes about it, relied too 
heavily on Neal’s History of the Puritans written in the eighteenth century. Neal (1793, 
vol. 2, 445) knew there was a confession, but mistakenly reprints a truncated version of 
the Principles of Christian Religion, believing it was the new confession the committee 
produced. Neal’s misprint probably stems from the fact that the Principles of Christian 
Religion was republished in November 1654. He failed to realize that it was a 
republication of the older confession and believed it to be the publication of Parliament's 
new confession of faith. The New Confession’s similarity to the Principles could also help 
explain Neal’s oversight. But New Confession was different. It was a modified, slightly 
expanded, and more theologically restrictive version of the Principles of Christian Religion. 

The New Confession, while still retaining a measure of the Calvinistic ecumenism 
seen in its parent document, tightens its theology in a number of ways that would have 
sparked protest. With its new emphasis on fallen man being ‘disabled to do all that is 
spiritually good’ it placed Arminians like John Goodwin outside the bounds of 
orthodoxy. The tightening on Christology and heavier influence on covenantal theology 
shows a marked drift from the Principles towards the theology of the Savoy Declaration. 

Article XVIII rejects the possibility of salvation for the unevangelized. Article X of the 
New Confession changes the wording of the corresponding article in the Principles from 
saying Christ made ‘satisfaction for sins’ to Christ had made ‘full satisfaction’ It shut off 
the Grotian option that Christ died so the penal law could be relaxed rather than strictly 
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executed. Article XIII of the New Confession accentuated the federal headship of 
justification by explicitly stating Christ’s ‘being made of God’s righteousness unto 
us’; in other words, the imputation of Christs perfect obedience (New Confession 
[E.826(3)], MS t.p.). 

The whole endeavour ended in failure. The confession was buried, once again, with 
Parliament's dissolution in January. The religious anxiety experienced in England is seen 
in the fact that the very day the Committee presented its findings, Biddle was again 
arrested and placed into prison, his books, like the Rachovian Catechism (1605), were 
burned. Cromwell later intervened for his release (Paul 1955). 


1658: SAVOY DECLARATION AND 
THE RETURN TO WESTMINSTER 


With dissolution of the Second Protectorate Parliament there was yet another constitu- 
tional call for a new religious settlement in the Humble Petition and Advice (1657). The 
Humble Petition and Advice explicitly called for a confession of faith “be held forth, 
asserted and recommended to the people of these nations. Whereas the Humble 
Proposals’ (1652) ‘Principles of Christian Religion’ were modified to say ‘Christian 
Religion’ in the Instrument (1654), the Humble Petition went further and stated 
‘Protestant Christian Religion. Rather that the vaguer ‘public profession mentioned in 
the Instrument, the Humble Petition explicitly called for a ‘Confession of Faith’ 
(Gardiner 1889). This ‘confession of faith; would be held forth as the public profession of 
the nation. Similar restraints and toleration would be placed on the clergy who wished 
to partake in the state church (provided they did not publish or preach against the 
Confession). This Confession requested in the Humble Petition transcended state 
church and applied to ‘the people of these nations, that none may be permitted’ to speak 
or write against the Confession. 

Earlier in the year, on 21 January 1658, Parliament wondered if the Humble Petition’s 
requirement necessitated a new confession drawn up by a new assembly of divines, ‘for 
the settlement of the commonwealth, and ‘the settlement of the church (Burton 1828, 
vol. 2, 330-336). But a debate immediately arose as to whether they were required to 
settle the church, or required to settle the fundamentals of religion. It was acknowledged 
that the Westminster Assembly had accomplished the latter but failed to come to 
agreement on the former. Reading through Burton’s accounts and the Commons 
Journals one can see the strain Parliament felt between protecting orthodoxy and 
allowing for a range of reformed polities to exist in England. Like 1652 and 1654, the 
tension between orthodoxy and accommodation plagued even the more Presbyterian 
leaning Second Protectorate Parliament. In the end, the House agreed they should call 
an assembly of divines to advise about ‘matters of religion; but they left it entirely unclear 
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as to whether that also meant ‘settling the church (Burton 1828, vol. 2, 330-336). When 
the Savoy divines met in October of that year, they clearly had the Humble Petition’s call 
for a confession in mind. 

In late 1658 an ailing Oliver Cromwell appointed Philip Nye to lead a group of 
congregational divines in a religious convocation at Savoy Palace in London 
(Calamy 1777, vol. 1, 87). Some 200 Congregationalist ministers met in London to 
convene a synod from 29 September to 12 October 1658. A steering committee consisted 
of Thomas Goodwin, Philip Nye, William Greenhill, Joseph Caryll, and John Owen— 
all, except Owen, who had been at the Westminster Assembly (Matthews 1959). While 
the Savoy Declaration and its place in Interregnum religious politics has been largely 
neglected in scholarship, those who have studied it remain divided as to whether it was 
meant to be a national religious settlement or a denominational document written for 
England’s Congregational Puritans (Powell 2008). 

In their preface, the Divines state, ‘In drawing up this confession of Faith, we have 
before us the Articles of Religion, approved and passed by both Houses of Parliament’ 
Not, as the historiography has presumed, the Confession of Faith that the Scots ‘printed 
and hastened to the world’ before Parliament had approved it. It has been assumed that 
the Westminster Confession was not approved by Parliament until 1660, when, in fact, a 
revised version was approved on 20 June 1648 (Articles 1648). What Parliament did in 
1648, and the Savoy divines attempted to emulate years later, was to remove sections on 
church government, including the chapters on Church Censures and Synods (which 
were the results of the most contentious debates at the Assembly). Nye and the Savoy 
divines claimed that this, ‘that Copy of [Articles of Christian Religion] the Parl. [approved 
and now] followed by us, is in few mens hand (Declaration 1658). 

According to the Savoy divines, this version of the Westminster Confession of Faith, 
approved in 1648 by Parliament, and printed under the title Articles of Christian Religion, 
was a confession of faith ‘we fully assent, as do our Brethren in New-England’ 
Interestingly, the Savoy divines also claim ‘[as do] the Churches also of Scotland, as each 
in their general Synods have testified’ (Declaration 1658) That the Scots, the New 
England Churches, and the Savoy’s all three agreed to the Articles of Religion is a surprise 
given the standard historiographical line that follows Robert Baillie’s assertion that 
England embraced a Erastian Presbyterianism. However, a close reading the Articles of 
Religion’s section on the magistrate specifically disavows Erastianism proper, stating 
that “The Civil Magistrate may not assume to himself the administration of the Word and 
Sacraments, or the power of the Keys of the Kingdom of Heaven’ (Articles, 38). This was 
an was anti-Erastian statement that the Congregational divines completely agreed with. 

The rationale for the Savoy divines was that ‘Confessions are more properly termed 
matters of faith, and what is Church order’ should be ‘propositions by it self? 
Summarizing, ‘[w]e thought it not convenient to have matters of Discipline and Church 
Government put into a Confession of Faith’ especially those matters which ‘still are 
controverted and under dispute by men of Orthodox and sound Faith. The Houses of 
Parliament laid these sections aside because ‘there being nothing that tends to heighten 
Dissentions among Brethren, then to determine and adopt the matter of their difference, 
under so high a Title as to be an Article of our Faith’ (Declaration 1658). 
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It is clear from the Preface to the Savoy Declaration that the divines regarded their 
meeting as producing two separate documents. One a book of church order and one a 
confession. Before addressing the goal of the confession vis-a-vis the national religious 
reform in England, we pause here and briefly explore how the Savoy Declaration’s 
confession continued and amplified the theological themes we saw in the Principles of 
Christian Religion and the New Confession. 

Because of its explicitly Trinitarian definition of the true Protestant religion, some 
historians have noted that the Humble Petition and Advice was more theologically 
restrictive than the Instrument (Woolrych 2002, 652; Little and Smith 2007, 43). The 
Quakers, Socinians, and General Baptists were certainly outside the bounds of 
orthodoxy. But this, in and of itself, is not a sign of restrictive orthodoxy. The Savoy 
Declaration makes the notable addition to its section on the Trinity to say, ‘the Doctrine 
of the Trinity is the foundation’ for ‘all our communion with God, and comfortable 
Dependence upon him (Declaration 1658). However, this insertion was not what made 
the Savoy Declaration more restrictive. The Trinity had always been the foundation of 
orthodox Christianity. Indeed, the Roman Catholics and the Anglicans subscribed to 
the doctrine of the Trinity, which would explain why their exclusion from toleration had 
to be made explicit later in the Humble Petition. Rather than reading the call for a 
Trinitarian confession as more restrictive, we should see it as a reminder that over the 
previous decade Chalcedonian Christology had been under attack by an increasingly 
erudite Socinianism. 

But across the board the Savoy’s confession represented the high water mark of 
English Calvinism. Chapter XX, ‘Of the Gospel... the divines begin by reiterating the 
problem, “The Covenant of Works being broken by sin and being made unprofitable 
unto life .. ? (Declaration 1658, 34). Ina striking insertion to Chapter XXI (Chapter XX of 
the Westminster Confession) the freedom provided for in Christ includes ‘freedom from 
the yoak...of the whole Legal administration of the Covenant of Grace. The Covenant 
of Grace, inextricably linked to the Reformed doctrine of salvation by faith alone, retains 
a legal characteristic. The specific reference to the covenant of redemption is found 
(pactum salutis) in Chapter VIII of the Savoy Declaration, ‘Of Christ the Mediator. The 
Savoy Declaration inserts that Christ was to be a Mediator ‘according to a Covenant made 
between the Father and the Lord Jesus. Also unlike its doctrinal forerunner, the 
Westminster Confession, Chapter XI of the Savoy Declaration leaves no ambiguity for 
what the divines believed justification to entail, namely, the imputation of ‘Christ's active 
obedience unto the whole Law, and passive obedience in his death for their whole and 
sole righteousness’ (Declaration 1658). 

But what are we to make of the goal of the Confession and how does it fit in to the 
previous attempts to reformed England’s church settlement? Was it meant to be a 
national church settlement, or was it primarily a document for congregational churches? 
It was most certainly the latter—and recent work by Joel Halcomb has connected that 
denominational aspect to the burgeoning Presbyterian association movement 
(Halcomb 2020). But there was also a national element to this document, and that was in 
the confession of faith. The divines by their own admission—and in keeping with 
Parliament’s designs ten years earlier—rejected the idea that church order rose to the 
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level of a confession of faith. From evidence after the Savoy meeting, it was clear that this 
Savoy confession was regarded as a different document than their book of church order, 
and it was model worth considering for national confession. 

When the Savoy was brought to publication it was met with resistance by the 
Stationers Company in October 1658. It seems that Stationers Company had refused to 
publish the Savoy Declaration, regarding it as a ‘pretended confession. The records 
indicate Nye threatened the Stationers if they refused to publish the Declaration— 
unfortunately we are not told what the threat was, nor why Nye believed he had the 
authority to make demands of the powerful Stationers Company (Eyre 1913). 
Nonetheless, the Company relented under Nye’s pressure primarily because the Savoy 
confession ‘is taken out of the Assemblies Confession belonging to the Company. 
Again, while there was obviously consternation about publishing a document about 
congregational polity, the Stationers Company overlooked the ecclesiology because of 
the appended confession (McKenzie and Bell 2005, 413). 

A few months later, Lewis Du Moulin (1659, 5), another former assembly member, 
published Proposals and Reasons humbly presented to Parliament Towards the Settling of 
Religious and Godly Government in the Commonwealth, which made it clear, like the 
Humble Petition, that England needed a confession of faith in place. Stating, that ‘no 
religion tolerated, but that which agreeth with the confessions of Faith’ either from the 
Westminster ‘Assembly of Divines (the 30 and 31 chapters only excepted) or with that of 
the Reverend Ministers of the congregational way, who met in the year 1658 in the house 
called Savoy, Du Moulin was recommending that in response to the Humble Petition 
Parliament either endorse the Savoy confession or the Westminster Confession shorn of 
the ecclesiological elements (which was effectively the same as the Articles of Christian 
Religion approved by Parliament and used by Savoy). 

And when the Rump was reconvened, this is precisely what they did. People have 
assumed that the Parliament in 1660 affirmed the Westminster Confession of Faith as 
the national confession for England—thus securing a national Presbyterian settlement. 
But that is not quite what happened. They did indeed accept the confession of faith, but 
again, the modified version. On 2 March 1660, we read in the Commons Journal 
“Resolved, That this House doth agree to this Publick Confession of Faith, contained in 
all the Chapters, except the 30th and 31th Chapters’ (CJ vol. 8, 858). And they prepared to 
make ‘this to be the Publick Confession of Faith of the Church of England. What 
Parliament resolved to follow was the same confession that the Savoy divines used as the 
basis for their new confession of faith; the Westminster Confession with the removal of 
the chapters on Synods and Censures. Parliament, like the Savoy divines, refused to 
elevate points of polity to the level of confessionalism. 

The letters of the Scottish Presbyterian James Sharp (1659) also give us some 
overlooked evidence as to what was intended by the Savoy Declaration. Sharp had 
travelled to London to press the Scottish Resolutioners’ position and block Scottish 
Protesters’ influence in London. He was horrified to find that men like Nye and Owen 
were meddling in Scottish affairs, using their influence with Cromwell for ‘Congregationall 
way to get a ‘footing in Scotland’ Sharp was unrelentingly suspicious of Nye and the 
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rest of the Dissenting Brethren and saw them as obstacles to Presbyterian resurgence 
in England. 

On 1 March 1659, the day before the Assembly voted to approve the Confession of 
Faith, Sharp reported back to Scotland that Nye and the ‘independents’ have ‘published 
their Confession of Faith, the same in matter with the Assemblie’s Confession, save their 
leaving out two chapters. For Sharp this was an alarming development given that the 
Dissenting Brethren had such a ‘foothold’ in the halls of power that they could influence 
‘these nations for many years. On 8 March, Sharp reported that, according to Philip Nye, 
the ‘Independent Party’ are using the Savoy confession in ‘Parliament to prevent the 
imposing (as they say) of the Assembly’s Confession. 

Sharp spent the next few weeks trying to persuade the Presbyterian inclined members 
of Parliament to embrace the original Westminster Confession, while attempting to 
outmanoeuvre the Congregationalists schemes—even claiming that Philip Nye (likely 
with some merit) was in favour of a tame Presbyterianism as the ‘Government of the 
Church. Parliament, however, resisted the pressure and opted to declare that “The 
Confession of Faith agreed upon by the Assembly of Divines to be curtailed of the matter 
of discipline and government’ was to be held forth as ‘the publick profession of the 
nation. Sharps dismay was only equalled by his bewilderment. Like the Scottish 
commissioners at the Westminster Assembly, that England would draw back from 
enforcing church government in favour of enforcing confessionalism struck the Scots as 
hollow and unenforceable. Parliament, when offered the opportunity to establish 
another national confession, went back to the confession the Long Parliament had 
edited and approved in 1648, and that was effectively mirrored in the Savoy confession 
(cited in Stephen 1930, Register, vol. 16, 150ff.). 

But what did all this mean in practice? The Humble Petition and Advice (1657) 
explicitly called for a new confession that would be held forth as the public profession of 
the nation, and because this confession would outline the true ‘Protestant Christian 
religion, was to be protected from those who would publicly disavow it. According to 
the Humble Petition, dissent must be allowed, but limited to those who believe in the 
Trinity and confess the Holy Scripture to be the revealed word of God. Because of its 
explicitly Trinitarian definition of the true Protestant religion, some historians have 
noted that the Humble Petition and Advice was more theologically restrictive than the 
Instrument (Woolrych 2002, 652). Just like the Humble Proposals and the Instrument of 
Government, the Humble Petition allowed for dissent only for those who held to the core 
doctrines of the Gospel. Or, as the Savoy Declaration (1658) states, limited to those ‘who 
hold the Foundation. This new confession could not be forced upon men’s consciences. 
The divines reiterated this sentiment in their preface to the Declaration, ‘and no way [is a 
confession] to be made use of as an imposition on any. Rather than enforcing the 
confession of faith, the Humble Petition states that ‘endeavours shall be used to convince 
them by sound doctrine, and the example of good conversation’ (Gardiner 1889, 447ff.). 
To enforce a confession of faith upon men’s consciences would, as the Savoy Declaration 
(1658) states, turn it ‘from being a Confession of Faith, into an exaction and imposition 
of faith? A more theologically restrictive confession of faith by no means meant the 
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Dissenting Brethren were willing to abandon their persistent call for liberty for tender 
consciences. 

When the Assembly approved the Confession of Faith in 1660, Sharp himself was 
confused—he saw a tension that even scholars today have struggled with. Parliament 
required that ministers who did not ‘own the Confession could not receive any 
‘maintenance’ Sharp was unsure what that meant. If, indeed, it meant those who did not 
‘come up in doctrines to that confession are not to receive maintenance, etc. it is good pro 
tanto’ that was acceptable. However, if ‘the meaning be that none shall receive maintenance, 
etc., but such as own and rest satisfied with that Confession as it is curtailed of discipline 
and Government then that would be a great discouragement to the Presbyterians (cited 
in Stephen 1930, Register 1930, vol. 16, 172ff.). What Sharp feared, was exactly what 
England had been trying to navigate throughout the Cromwellian period. 

In 1652, the Principles of Christian Religion articulated the bar which all ministers 
much pass in order to be allowed to preach and participate in the state church system. By 
1658, with the burgeoning sectarian threat and the Presbyterian ascendancy in 
Parliament, the mood shifted towards a broader more comprehensive confession of 
faith. To be a part of the state church, submission to a confession in the Interregnum 
meant a quiet acquiescence for those who may be in disagreement with the doctrines 
propounded. Rather than a Prayer Book prescription for worship, the Calvinistic 
Confessions of the Revolution were boundary markers. Certain sectarians outside the 
state church were allowed to gather in churches, provided they notified the state and did 
not preach against the confession. Cromwell’s tendencies towards accommodating 
those who differ, were outstripped by his policies against those who would use their 
positions to publicly spread heterodox beliefs. He seems to have preferred 
accommodating inside the church, than a free-hand outside the church. Enjoying the 
benefits of the state church meant submission to the confession. Sharp, like Baillie before 
him, ‘never really understood the situation in England and [was] constantly urging 
English Presbyterians to accomplish impossible deeds’ (Abernathy 1965, 12). This 
reticence was unique to Cromwell. Divines across the ecclesiological spectrum had 
experienced Prelatical conformity with its legal consequences. Whenever there was 
opportunity to enforce a national polity, Parliament shied away and preferred 
confessional conformity instead. 

When Thomas Goodwin presented the Savoy Declaration to Cromwell, Goodwin 
(1658) stated, ‘[our] general meeting [at Savoy] was made known to, and approved of by 
your Royal Father’ ‘And now we present to your highness what we have done...and we 
look at the Magistrate as Custos utriusque tabule, and commit it to your trust as our 
Chief Magistrate, to countenance and propagate’ (Publick Intelligencer 1658, 915; Mercurius 
Politicus 1658, 92.4). 

How could the Dissenting Brethren have expected the magistrate (viz. Richard 
Cromwell) to ‘countenance and propagate’ a purely congregational confession, when, by 
their own words, the magistrate may not violate tender consciences in matters of forms 
or worship? In keeping with the national mood of England 1648, the Dissenting Brethren 
had crafted a confession of faith that stood apart from its doctrine of the church. This 
confession to be recommended but not imposed, promoted godliness and protected the 
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state from disruptive heresy. It attempted to keep England in the mainstream of 
Reformed orthodoxy while simultaneously allowing for a limited toleration. 

Time and again, when England was offered the opportunity to design a national 
church predicated upon a particular polity, they instead embraced a form of Calvinistic 
confessionalism. Across the Revolution, English Puritans were quite willing to spill a 
great deal of ink defending their own ecclesiological positions. And yet, the magisterial 
nature of English Puritanism—something shared amongst moderate English Presbyterians 
and Congregational divines—meant they could retreat from the forced conformity that 
plagued the nation under Charles provided there was a confessional standard that could 
govern the magistrate’s views on orthodoxy. As Du Moulin (1659, 90) would point out to 
Parliament, ‘the Churches of the congregational way are compatible with the Magistrates 
power in ordering a National Church way’. For the Dissenting Brethren Confessionalism 
bound the nation’s churches together in a way that did not violate, and indeed, protected, 
the prerogatives of individual churches. 

When the Savoy divines claimed that church order could not rise to a fundamental of 
faith, they were only restating what Parliament codified in 1648 and would go on to 
reaffirm in 1660, and echoed what the Presbyterian—and former Westminster divine— 
Edmund Calamy preached before the Convention Parliament. Calamy warned them 
not to use coercion in matters of church government, pointing out that doctrinal 
agreement must always precede polity, and those ‘that agree with us in the main truths 
of religion, even in all doctrines of religion, though they may differ from us in matters of 
church government, yet let them all taste of your moderation’ (Calamy, Sermon to 
Parliament 1660, Congregational Library 11.45). 

In that sense, the Savoy Declaration was intended to be a quintessentially ‘Interregnum 
piece of religious legislation. We see the debates of two decades appear throughout the 
document. Here at the end of Puritan Revolution we see one last attempt to repair the 
broken relationship between church and state resulting from the civil wars. The slow 
erosion of the relation between the state and its churches created tensions that could, in 
some measure, hold together under Oliver Cromwell. With his death the Puritan 
experiment failed because it became impossible to reconcile the theological rigour of 
Calvinistic, Reformed scholasticism, with the growing call for the liberty for tender con- 
sciences underneath a comprehensive state church. The success of the Savoy Declaration 
should not be measured in how it was appropriated by the state but in how the Dissenting 
Brethren were, once again, able to use the confession to forestall mandated Presbyterian 
settlement and influence the confessional decisions of the state. The Savoy confession 
attempted to provide a way forward that enforced theological rigour, and allowed a 
degree of ecclesiological latitude. Yet, as we now see, it was England’s last confession. 
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PROTESTANTISM AS 
LIBERALISM 


John Milton and the Struggle 
Against Implicit Faith 


R. BRADLEY HOLDEN 


HERETICS make the best teachers. That is not a witticism, but rather a historical claim. 
The figures a tradition rejects—from Marcion and Arius to Socinus and Arminius— 
force us to consider what is at stake in a given issue. Their ignominy often stems from 
following the logic of a position to its end, and their doing so allows their rivals to clarify 
and develop what in doctrine is often implicit or inchoate. Heretics can help us 
understand the limits of historical positions, and for this reason John Milton provides 
insight into the development of Calvinism. Shortly after birth, he was baptized into the 
Anglican Church. He died over sixty years later a convinced heretic. His life (1608-74) 
spanned the middle part of seventeenth century, one of England’s most exciting and 
tumultuous periods; and the changes that rocked his nation—political, intellectual, 
theological—also marked his thought. The grandson of a Catholic, Milton shows just 
how fast the Reformation radicalized. From a young age he was destined for a life in the 
Protestant church, but he quickly found himself at odds with the establishment: he was, 
he later tells us, ‘Church-outed by the Prelats’ (1: 823).' His discomfort with ecclesiastical 
authorities—with the Calvinist tradition in general—would gradually worsen, and 
Milton took his place among the ages great radicals. He was a staunch defender of 
individual liberty, as well as divorce and regicide, yet Milton’s thought and actions have 
often seemed inconsistent. He wrote in stirring prose arguments for unlicensed printing, 
but advocated his heresies in an unpublished Latin treatise. He insisted on toleration, 


* All citations of Milton’s prose (except De Doctrina) are from the Yale edition: Complete Prose Works 
of John Milton, ed. Don M. Wolfe et al., 8 vols. (Yale University Press, 1953-82); hereafter cited by volume 
number and page. All quotations from De Doctrina Christiana come from vol. 8 of The Complete Works 
of John Milton, ed. John K. Hale and J. Donald Cullington (Oxford: Oxford University Press, 2012). 
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but denied it to Catholics. He devoted his poetic powers to the Protestant cause, but 
dedicated his most productive years to the republican government. Consequently, 
scholars focus on the various facets of Milton’s thought. Critics write on the political 
Milton, the theological or poetical Milton, the scholastic or humanist Milton. But all 
these figures are one and the same, and the complications of Milton’s thought—even its 
seeming contradictions—stem from a common source. 

To understand Milton and his transformation of Calvinism, one must first understand 
his conception of Protestantism, but this topic has received inadequate scholarly 
attention. It is nonetheless the unifying feature of his thought, and Milton’s construction 
of this position—his definition of Protestantism—proves of enormous interest to 
historians of Calvinism. Milton is an important transitional figure in intellectual history. 
His religious commitments connect him to the past; he advocates in the strongest terms 
the watchwords of the Reformation, especially sola scriptura. In his vocal rejection of 
implicit faith, he also takes up a Protestant criticism of Catholicism, and by making this 
a central concern in his thought, develops a novel conception of true religion. No longer 
will orthodoxy be associated for Milton with particular doctrines, whether Calvinist or 
Catholic (though he had grown up an orthodox Calvinist). Instead, Protestantism 
becomes a structure of belief, one capable of supporting any number of positions. This 
innovation gives rise to Miltons emphasis on individualism and toleration, and it 
connects him to the eighteenth century and the rise of the Enlightenment. Milton’s 
understanding of Protestantism lies at the heart of his thought, generating the positions 
he advocates, both personal and political. 

The clearest distillation of this thought occurs in a relatively late publication. Of True 
Religion (1673) is the only prose tract that Milton published after the Restoration. The 
work has received little attention from scholars, but its importance for understanding 
Milton’s religious views cannot be overstated. In Of True Religion Milton articulates the 
principles that have motivated his entire prose career—principles that unify his thought 
and illuminate his heresies. The work was a response to the revocation of Charles II’s 
Declaration of Indulgence. Milton expresses frustration at Parliament’s continued 
suppression of nonconformity, represented by the Clarendon Code. ‘This series of laws, 
passed in the wake of the Restoration, ‘testify to Parliaments control of political and 
ecclesiastical matters in England’ (Sanchez 1986, 23). Charles II sought the toleration of 
Catholicism, but his act, passed the previous year, had also granted dissenters the right 
to worship in public. Milton sees in Parliament’s suppression of dissent a tyrannical 
imposition. It cannot follow from the true nature of Protestantism. Milton's exploration 
of this concept in Of True Religion gives the tract historical significance. 

Protestantism consists, he claims, of two points, and ‘all Protestant Churches with one 
consent, and particularly the Church of England...maintain these two points, as the 
main Principles of true Religion: that the Rule of true Religion is the Word of God only: 
and that their Faith ought not to be an implicit faith, that is, to believe, though as the 
Church believes, against or without express authority of Scripture’ (8: 419-420). His 
emphasis in this definition is on two principles: the Bible is the only religious authority, 
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and faith must not be implicit. His religious view seems at first glance to be rather 
unexceptional; it combines the Protestant emphasis on sola scriptura with a widespread 
criticism of implicit faith. But these convictions reveal a crucial feature of Milton's 
thought: he keeps the formal, but lacks the material, principle of the Reformation. In 
other words, his definition of ‘true Religion is structural, not doctrinal. So long as one 
adheres to these two principles—so long as one is a Protestant—his religion is true. 
Milton's view of true religion comprehends any number of biblically based positions, 
and we can explain this potential diversity by considering the central motivation of 
Milton’s thought, his opposition to the doctrine of implicit faith. 

This Catholic teaching holds that the laity is not responsible for the theological 
niceties of belief. The people must, as everyone should, believe the central tenets of faith. 
But as for the rest, they could rely on the understanding of their priests; they could 
believe these doctrines implicitly. ‘[A]s to other points of faith, Aquinas explains, ‘man is 
not bound to believe them explicitly, but only implicitly, or to be ready to believe them, 
insofar as he is prepared to believe whatever is contained in the Divine Scriptures’ (ST 
IIa-IIae, q2 a5). Protestant reformers were critical of this distinction, which in practice, 
they claimed, led to gross ignorance among the common people. Calvin, for instance, 
claims that ‘the Schoolmen...have fabricated the fiction of “implicit faith? Bedecking 
the grossest ignorance with this term, they ruinously delude poor, miserable folk 
(Calvin 1960: 3.2.2). Reformers responded by preaching and translating the scriptures. 
Their efforts stemmed from the conviction that an individual was accountable to God 
alone, and Protestants consequently embarked upon one of the greatest educational 
programmes in history. These efforts were designed to stamp out implicit faith; as Calvin 
explains, ‘Faith rests not on ignorance, but on knowledge... We do not obtain salvation 
either because we are prepared to embrace as true whatever the church has prescribed, 
or because we turn over to it the task of inquiring and knowing’ (1960: 3.2.2). 

Beza, too, was critical of laical ignorance. In the preface to Confession De Foi Du 
Chrétien (1558), he condemns two errors ‘as the sources and springs of all others’ (1992, 
iii). The first he addresses briefly: ‘certain people think that all which is done out of a 
good intention is well done’. The next demands a longer account: 


The second resides among those who live only for the trade which they make out of 
the souls of others, and have persuaded the poor people that there is no need to read 
the Scriptures, nor to learn, point by point, what it is necessary to believe for their 
salvation; but that it is sufficient to believe, in a confused and general manner, that 
which the Roman church believes, referring themselves, for the remainder, to the 
theologians or to the conscience of their priests. (1992, iv) 


Beza does not use the words implicit faith, but he clearly refers to the concept. For 
him, the uneducated masses of Europe are not true Christians. Instead, each is like a 
debtor who in response to his creditor’s demand ‘thinks vaguely that he has paid it’ (1992, 
iii). These debtors have shirked their duty to read the scriptures and learn what they must 
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believe. Again, this task is necessary for all Christians: “Therefore, the Kingdom of God 
is not a Kingdom of ignorance, but of faith, and, consequently, of knowledge; for it is 
beyond the ability of anyone to believe that which he is ignorant of’ (1992, iv). 

Calvin and Beza provide convenient examples of a pervasive criticism, and the same 
concern motivated separatists in England. Those desirous of greater reform sought 
congregations of true believers. These congregations required a demonstrated 
knowledge of doctrine by means of confession. One had to prove one’s understanding of 
the faith. The Anglican confession, by contrast, was meaningless. The Puritan John 
Greenwood claimed that a parrot could demonstrate as much faith, which was ‘the 
verball repeating certayne words taught them by rote’ (Morgan 1963, 42). Puritans were 
critical of such widespread ignorance, and they responded with greater doctrinal 
demands. In their eyes, the Anglican Church was guilty of perpetuating implicit faith. 

The Calvinist criticism of this doctrine has radical consequences in Milton’s thought. 
Combined with a strict biblicism, the belief that scripture alone is an infallible authority, 
Milton’s rejection of implicit faith leads to a new definition of Christianity. “True 
Religion, as Milton explains in his late prose tract, ‘is the true Worship and Service of 
God, learnt and believed from the Word of God only’ (8: 419). His emphasis in this 
definition is on the two points we noted earlier: one’s faith must come only from the 
Bible, not another religious authority (not even the secondary authority of creeds); and 
this faith must be ‘learnt and believed’ by the individual Christian. This combination 
leads, however, to one of Miltons most radical convictions: the subjectivity of truth. 
Milton expresses this conviction most clearly in Areopagitica (1644), and we must 
consider this tract briefly before returning to Of True Religion. In the earlier work, 
Milton expresses this idea in a remarkable passage: ‘A man may bea heretick in the truth; 
and if he believe things only because his Pastor says so, or the Assembly so determins, 
without knowing other reason, though his belief be true, yet the very truth he holds, 
becomes his heresie’ (2: 543). 

For Milton, truth is subjective. We should be clear what this claim means. He is not 
denying the reality of objective truth. Such truth, Milton explains in a famous image, 
‘came into the world with her divine Master, and was a perfect shape most glorious to 
look or’ (2: 549). After the ascension, though, this truth, like ‘the good Osiris, is 
‘hewd...into a thousand peeces, and scatterd...to the four winds’ (2: 549). It is our 
duty—and one not complete until the second coming—to ‘bring together every joint 
and member. Discovering truth requires diligence and patient labour, but it can be 
done. For Milton, truth is real—even if difficult to know. Truth is subjective, however, 
because it can be held ‘guiltily’ (2: 547). Even the pure light of the Gospel is meaningless 
unless the believer has established for himself the doctrines he adheres to. The effort this 
necessitates is the subjective dimension of truth. We can think of this characteristic 
spatially. Milton thinks truth must be internalized. So long as truth remains external, its 
possessor is but a ‘heretick. 

Milton sees these heretics everywhere. Most men refuse the duty to internalize the 
Gospel. They refuse to make their belief a part of themselves. Implicit faith, therefore, 
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proves the greatest obstacle to true religion. After expressing his conception of subjective 
truth, Milton claims, “There is not any burden that som would gladlier post off to 
another, then the charge and care of their Religion. There be, who knows not that there 
be of Protestants and professors who live and dye in as arrant an implicit faith, as any lay 
Papist of Loretto’ (2: 543-544). Implicit faith is not merely a heretical doctrine of the 
Catholic Church. Because of the subjective dimension of truth, it is the sole danger for 
all Christian belief. 

Milton illustrates this danger vividly in Areopagitica. He describes a ‘wealthy man, 
who is so confused by the competing claims of Christians that he refuses to decide 
among them. Instead, he seeks ‘out som factor, to whose care and credit he may commit 
the whole managing of his religious affairs; som Divine of note and estimation that must 
be’ (2: 544). The wealthy man, therefore, ‘resigns the whole ware-house of his religion’ to 
this divine, seeing in their association proof of his own piety. Milton’s criticism of this 
action uses the spatial imagery we mentioned: ‘So that a man may say his religion is now 
no more within himself, but is becom a dividuall movable, and goes and comes neer 
him, according as that good man frequents the house: The wealthy merchant is, Milton 
thinks, a heretic in the truth. He has refused to internalize his religious beliefs—he has 
refused the duty to learn and believe from the Bible—and in consequence his religion is 
no part of him. Milton sees the man’s faith as alienated from his subjectivity. It is external 
to him, and Milton symbolizes this in the figure of the visiting divine: 


[the merchant's] religion comes home at night, praies, is liberally supt, and sumptu- 
ously laid to sleep, rises, is saluted, and after the malmsey, or some well spic’t bruage, 
and better breakfasted then he whose morning appetite would have gladly fed on 
green figs between Bethany and Jerusalem, his Religion walks abroad at eight and 
leaves his kind entertainer in the shop all day without his religion. (2: 544) 


The gourmandizing minister, an image Milton often uses, draws attention to the carnal 
dimension of such belief. His behaviour reveals the unspiritual nature of this 
Christianity. To have implicit faith is to have no religion. 

Protestant appeals to scripture alone are insufficient. The Bible is the only authority 
for faith, but Protestants as much as Catholics can maintain their faith implicitly. True 
religion, for Milton, is a dialectic between the individual believer and the Word of God. 
For this reason, Milton stresses both points in his final prose tract. For him, ‘the main 
Principles of true Religion’ are twofold, and from these ‘principles, Milton claims, ‘it 
directly follows, that no true Protestant can persecute, or not tolerate his fellow 
Protestant, though dissenting from him in some opinions, but he must flatly deny and 
Renounce these two his own main Principles, whereon true Religion is founded’ (8: 
420-421). Religious tolerance is a necessary consequence of Milton’s position because 
only it can respect the requirement to hold explicit faith, Anyone who suppresses 
religious diversity, Milton maintains, ‘compels his Brother from that which he believes 
as the manifest word of God, to an implicit faith (which he himself condemns) to the 
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endangering of his Brothers soul, whether by rash belief, or outward Conformity: for 
whatsoever is not of Faith, is Sin’ (8: 421). In other words, any act of suppression could at 
best create heretics in the truth. 

Here is the true nature of heresy for Milton. In Of Civil Power (1659), he tries to 
reclaim the term as a Greek word for choice; in that sense, every Protestant is a heretic, 
and heresy ‘is no word of evil note. But the concept has a negative connotation—one 
unavoidable in everyday use—so Milton redefines the term to mean the rejection of his 
two principles. This is the meaning of the word in Areopagitica. Someone guilty of 
implicit faith, even if verbally assenting to Protestant claims, is a heretic. Milton’s varied 
use of the term is not inconsistent, but playful. At times he uses the etymology of the 
word to defend himself against charges of heresy, but Milton always equates heresy, from 
early in his career to his final prose tract, with implicit faith, and on this view, no 
Protestant could ever be heretical, even if maintaining a traditional ‘heresy’ So long as 
one determined his belief from the Bible, his religion would be true. Milton's position 
accords with the subjective nature of truth. Heresy, by contrast, is to reject the 
requirement to determine one’s faith from scripture, which is why one can be a heretic in 
the truth. Milton equates the concept with false religion, arguing in the late tract that he 
can ‘show what is false Religion or Heresie’ (8: 421). His definition is the inverse of true 
religion: ‘Heresie therefore is a Religion taken up and believd from the traditions of men 
and additions to the word of God? 

His definition of false religion sounds suspiciously like Catholicism, and indeed 
Milton maintains, ‘Popery is the only or the greatest Heresie: and he who is so forward 
to brand all others for Hereticks, the obstinate Papist, the only Heretick’ (8: 421). Milton 
had made similar claims throughout his career, and now we can see why he maintains 
this position: Catholics do not rely on scripture alone, so their religion cannot be true. 
‘They have violated the principle set out by Paul in Gal. 1:8: that is, they have accepted a 
gospel, thinks Milton, other than the one the apostle preached. Such a false religion 
must rely on human teachings and doctrines; it must require implicit faith since it 
cannot result from the clear conviction of scripture. These two errors violate the 
principles Milton maintains. 

For this reason, Catholicism is the archetypal heresy. Milton’s definition of true 
religion has even more significant consequences, however. It means that no true 
Protestant can ever be a heretic. Milton imagines the Catholic’s incredulity at this claim: 
‘But here the Papist will angrily demand, what! Are Lutherans, Calvinists, Anabaptists, 
Socinians, Arminians, no Hereticks? I answer, all these may have some errors, but are no 
Hereticks’ (8: 423). Milton’s position follows logically from his definition of true religion; 
the various Protestant positions, arising as they do from conflicting interpretations of 
scripture, cannot violate the nature of true religion. So long as one believes his 
interpretation of the Bible to be true—so long, we might say, as it is subjectively true— 
the Protestant is no heretic, no matter what he believes. We can now see the crucial 
emphasis in Milton’s definition of religion: human will. One must actively interpret 
scripture; one must read and study, thinks Milton, in order to work ‘out his salvation 
with fear and trembling [Phil. 2:12} (8: 439). 
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Those who do this may still err. The Bible is difficult to understand, as conflicting 
interpretations demonstrate. But no one can be blamed for error because no one chooses 
it. The faithful Protestant is trying his best to understand the word of God. Milton uses 
this distinction to demarcate heresy from error: ‘Heresie is in the Will and choice 
profestly against Scripture; error is against the Will, in misunderstanding the Scripture 
after all sincere endeavours to understand it rightly’ (8: 423). The difference between a 
Protestant and Catholic then is that the Protestant wants the truth. So long as this desire 
is ‘sincere, Milton claims, God will forgive all misunderstandings: ‘God will assuredly 
pardon them, as he did the friends of Job, good and pious men, though much mistaken, 
as there it appears, in some Points of Doctrin[e]’ (8: 424). Errors are not damnable. 

Milton pleads for tolerance therefore among Protestant creeds, but he is a 
latitudinarian with a difference. Those who favoured tolerance generally avoided 
conflict because it served no purpose. “Endless debate about theological niceties; 
explains the historian G. R. Cragg, ‘merely obscured the true character of the Christian 
religion’ (1966, 77). The true character of that religion is of course charity, and no one 
better sums up this appeal than John Locke. In A Letter Concerning Toleration (1689), he 
claims, ‘For it will be very difficult to persuade men of sense, that he, who with dry eyes, 
and satisfaction of mind, can deliver his brother unto the executioner, to be burnt alive, 
does sincerely and heartily concern himself to save that brother from the flames of hell 
in the world to come (2003, 228). 

Milton’s appeal, by contrast, is not to charity. He thinks the nature of true religion 
prohibits persecution: ‘What Protestant then who himself maintains the same 
Principles, and disavowes all implicit Faith, would persecute, and not rather charitably 
tolerate such men as these, unless he mean to abjure the Principles of his own religion?’ 
(8: 426). Persecution would impose implicit faith; it would turn one merely in error into 
a heretic, for it would violate the believer’s conscience: ‘He then who to his best 
apprehension follows the scripture, though against any point of doctrine by the whole 
church receivd, is not the heretic; but he who follows the church against his conscience 
and perswasion grounded on scripture’ (8: 428). Milton’s position logically privileges the 
individual believer: everyone is a church of one. For this reason, Milton opposes all 
ecclesiastical authority: ‘If by his own Principles, as is provd, he ought to tolerate 
controverted points of Doctrine not slightly grounded on Scripture, much more ought 
he not impose things indifferent without Scripture’ (8: 428). Logically, this position 
prohibits state churches, but Milton's claim has wider implications. Even in matters of 
adiaphora, no one has the right to determine for others. The individual conscience alone 
is sovereign. 

The inverse of this position is also true: everyone must determine his faith himself. 
Again, we can see Milton's stress on the will. Christians must be active in working out 
their faith. This claim translates into Milton’s concern that everyone ‘read duly and 
diligently the Holy Scriptures, which as St. Paul saith to Timothy, who had known them 
from a child, are able to make wise unto salvation’ (8: 433). It is from the Bible alone that 
saving faith comes. Milton’s emphasis leads to his sole theological imperative: everyone 
has a duty to study scripture. This position is the consequence of his two religious 
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principles (sola scriptura and subjective faith). Everyone must fulfil this religious duty, 
and those, ‘not understanding the Original, may read it in their Mother Tongue’ (8: 434). 
Milton is clear that everyone, ‘all sorts and degrees of men, are under this obligation: 
‘Neither let the Countryman, the Tradesman, the Lawyer, the Physician, the Statesman, 
excuse himself by his much business from the studious reading thereof. Our Saviour 
saith, Luke 10.41, 42. Thou art careful and troubled about many things, but one thing is 
needful (8: 434). 

The human inclination to shirk this responsibility is, Milton argues, the source of 
heresy. Some who profess to be Christians have no desire to settle their own convictions, 
and these individuals, claims Milton, ‘through unwillingness to take pains of 
understanding their Religion by their own diligent study, would fain be savd by a 
Deputy. Hence comes implicit faith, ever learning and never taught..? (8: 434). These 
would-be Christians are like the merchant in Areopagitica who has failed to internalize 
his faith. They are heretics in the truth at best, and Milton fears that this refusal to study 
leads ultimately to Popery—that is, to the establishment of an external authority in 
matters of faith. ‘As therefore among Papists, their ignorance in Scripture chiefly upholds 
Popery; so among Protestant People, the frequent and serious reading thereof will 
soonest pull Popery down’ (8: 435). Popery, we remember, ‘is the only or the greatest 
Heresie, and Milton’s concern is really to suppress implicit faith. His claim is for this 
reason almost tautologous: earnest study will prevent implicit faith. 

The suppression of such implicit faith is Milton’s driving motivation. It shapes his 
entire career, but his understanding of Protestantism creates this concern. Milton thinks 
that faith must be made explicit using the Bible alone, and this endeavour has a number 
of consequences, both for society and the individual. We shall consider these in turn, 
beginning with the former. Critics have recognized that Milton's politics are informed 
by theology, but now we can trace the connection: Milton’s convictions about 
Protestantism are what give rise to his radical political positions. We have already seen 
that Milton’s argument for toleration stems from his conception of Protestantism. 
Because Protestants must derive their faith from scripture, they have a duty to tolerate 
conflicting interpretations. Not to do so would spread implicit faith. Positions that seem 
liberal follow logically from Milton's definition of Protestantism. We can see this most 
clearly in Milton’s advocating what seems politically to be the modern secular position, 
the separation of church and state. 

Milton advances this position in A Treatise of Civil Power (1659). Again, his polemical 
motivation stems from what he takes to be ‘the main foundation of our protestant 
religion. Protestants accept scripture alone as their authority: ‘no other divine rule or 
autoritie from without us [is] warrantable to one another as a common ground but holy 
scripture’ (7: 242). This Reformation principle, Milton thinks, enjoins individual 
believers to search the scriptures in order to determine the content of their faith, and he 
upholds the conscience as the fundamental arbiter of scripture: ‘For if the church be not 
sufficient to be implicitly beleevd, as we hold it is not, what can there else be namd of 
more autoritie then the church but the conscience; then which God only is greater, 1 Joh. 
3.20? (7: 243). In other words, the subjective nature of truth means that a believer's 
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scriptural convictions are for that believer true. His conscience, illumined by the Holy 
Spirit, can be subject to no external compulsion. 

This position means that there can be no definitive interpretation of Scripture. No 
Protestant can judge in matters of religion. The pope, thinks Milton, is ‘antichrist, for 
that he assumes to himself this infallibilitie over both the conscience and the scripture’ 
(7: 244). Any such attempt to impose belief is ‘the main point of antichristianism 
because the individual believer has received the Holy Spirit (7: 244). Ecclesiastical 
authorities are therefore wrong to legislate faith, for by doing so they place themselves 
‘above God himself, by giving law both to the scripture, to the conscience, and to the 
spirit itself of God within us’ (7: 244). Only a religious tyrant seeks to impose his view on 
the Bible (God’s Word) or the Holy Spirit residing in a believer. Anyone who tries to do 
so ‘by setting up supream interpreters of scripture’ is ‘no less a pope or popedom than he 
at Rome, if not much more (7: 244). 

Consequently, there can be no state church. Milton directs his tract ‘against Erastus 
and state-tyranie over the church (7: 252). State-sponsored religion is, for Milton, ‘a civil 
papacie’ (7: 244). By determining the content of faith, it functions at a structural level 
exactly like the Catholic Church. It imposes belief. The greatest danger to Christianity, 
however, is implicit faith, and Milton sees this danger in all legislated creeds: ‘If then we 
count it so ignorant and irreligious in the papist to think himself dischargd in Gods 
account, believing only as the church beleevs, how much greater condemnation will it 
be to the protestant his condemner, to think himself justified, believing only as the state 
beleevs?’ (7: 243). For Milton, this position means that the magisterial Reformation is in 
error: ‘unless they mean to set the state higher then the church in religion, and with a 
grosse contradiction give to the state in thir settling petition that command of our 
implicit beleef, which they deny in thir settled confession both to the state and to the 
church’ (7: 258). The danger of implicit faith is the same in both Catholicism and 
state-supported religion. For Milton there is no difference. Their shared error leads to 
an obvious question: ‘if we must beleeve as the magistrate appoints, why not rather as 
the church?’ (7: 246). The answer returns us to the Christian’s sole authority, scripture, 
and the individual’s conscientious efforts to understand it. Milton’s argument for the 
separation of church and state—the modern, liberal position—arises from theological 
convictions about the nature of Protestant faith. 

The same religious motivation gives rise to Milton’s arguments for civil tolerance. His 
position on the relationship of the state to the church also raises a number of questions 
about what ought to be allowed. Should, for instance, the state tolerate heresy? Milton's 
answers follow logically from his religious convictions. First, Milton seeks to redefine 
the term: Heresy ‘is no word of evil note’ (7: 247). In Greek, it signifies ‘only the choise or 
following of any opinion good or bad in religion or any other learning: and thus not only 
in heathen authors, but in the New testament itself without censure or blame. Acts 15.5. 
certain of the heresie of the Pharises which beleevd’ (7: 247). Heresy, in other words, is not 
blameworthy; it is unavoidable. For this reason, Milton thinks, ‘Presbyterian or 
Independent may without reproach be calld a heresie’ (7: 247). Schism, by contrast, is 
wrong: it ‘signifies division, and in the worst sense’ (7: 247). Christians must avoid the 
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latter, but the former will characterize their faith: ‘it follows planely, that he who holds in 
religion that beleef or those opinions which to his conscience and utmost understanding 
apeer with most evidence or probabilitie in the scripture, though to others he seem 
erroneous, can no more be justly censurd for a heretic then his censurers’ (7: 248). As 
long as the Protestant bases his belief on scripture, his sole authority, he can never be 
blamed for his convictions. In fact, he must maintain his convictions in spite of orthodox 
teaching: ‘then ought we to believe what in our conscience we apprehend the scripture 
to say, though the visible church with all her doctors gainsay’ (7: 248). For to accept 
orthodox teaching without that conviction is to hold an implicit faith. 

The liberality of Milton’s position, however, has made certain aspects of it seem 
inexplicable. Milton’s defence of conscience has its limits. He does not think Catholicism 
or idolatry should be permitted: “But as for poperie and idolotrie, why they also may not 
hence plead to be tolerated, I have much less to say’ (7: 254). Milton’s arguments are brief, 
but they follow logically from his position. Milton defends the individual conscience 
subjected to the Word of God. But his understanding of Catholicism means that no 
Catholic could ever use this defence. They, after all, do not possess explicit faith: “Besides, 
of an implicit faith, which they profess, the conscience also becomes implicit; and so by 
voluntarie servitude to mans law, forfets her Christian libertie. Who then can plead for 
such a conscience, as being implicitly enthrald to man instead of God, almost becoms 
no conscience, as the will not free, becoms no will (7: 254). Catholics do not deserve 
toleration because they maintain only the positions of a foreign civil power. Their 
consciences cannot be violated since they have relinquished them. In accepting the 
doctrines of the church, often in spite of the teaching of scripture, Catholics have 
neglected their duty to internalize truth from the Bible alone. For Milton, Catholics are 
heretics because they are guilty of the only heresy: implicit faith. Thus Milton argues 
‘that no man in religion is properly a heretic at this day, but he who maintains traditions 
or opinions not probable by scripture; who, for aught I know, is the papist only; he the 
only heretic, who counts all heretics but himself’ (7: 249). The Catholic is a heretic, in 
other words, because he refuses Milton’s demand to seek the truth from scripture. 

For the same reason, Milton rejects idolatry because no conscience can defend it: 
‘Lastly, for idolatrie, who knows it not to be evidently against all scripture both of Old 
and New Testament, and therefore a true heresie, or rather impietie’ (7: 255). Milton’s 
position is coherent. No Protestant could maintain idolatry; therefore, it is wrong. 
Milton calls it at first ‘a true heresie. But he modifies this designation. Idolatry is ‘rather 
impietie, and for this reason it cannot be defended by the conscience. Milton makes the 
same argument against blasphemy: it can be suppressed because ‘blasphemie or evil 
speaking against God malitiously is far from conscience in religion (7: 246). In other 
words, only what can be defended by the conscience can be tolerated. Catholicism is 
excluded because the conscience is subjected to the church's teaching. Impiety is 
forbidden because it is against the conscience. Protestantism, for Milton, is politics. 

Likewise, Milton’s theological conviction—his belief that one’s faith must be made 
explicit—informs his defence against censorship. This view provides the logical impetus 
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for Areopagitica: censorship is wrong because it enjoins implicit faith. Milton wrote this 
tract in response to Parliament's passing “The Licensing Order of 1643, which required 
of all works a prepublication licence. Milton’s response appeared defiantly without the 
requisite licence, and its arguments are complex. Milton first traces the origin of 
censorship to Catholic practice. Whenever a work appeared ‘that was not to their palat, 
they [the Inquisition] either condemnd in a prohibition, or had it strait into the new 
Purgatory of an Index’ (2: 503). This measure sought to suppress the Reformation. It 
tried to stop the spread of truth, requiring instead that all believe as the church teaches. 
Milton thinks all censorship is in this sense a Catholic practice. The bishops of England 
have in consequence ‘besotted us to the gay imitation of a lordly Imprimatur,...so 
apishly Romanizing, that the word of command still was set downe in Latine’ (2: 
504-505). 

Restrictions on printing are wrong because they are efforts to impose belief. Milton 
does not want to quell the diversity of opinion. He views it as a necessary condition of his 
position. He even sees in the diversity of conflicting opinions something positive: they 
provide the individual subjectivity the chance to engage the truth actively: ‘our faith and 
knowledge thrives by exercise, as well as our limbs and complexion’ (2: 543). Only 
through this ‘exercise’ can one develop an explicit faith. So prepublication licensing is 
wrong because it seeks to eliminate the most fundamental obligation of the individual, 
and Areopagitica argues against it on this ground. 

Milton is opposed to censorship because it suppresses open debate. For this reason, 
he believes a free press is necessary. He argues in Of Civil Power, even more explicitly 
than in Areopagitica, for the freedom to speak and print one’s beliefs. His stance on this 
issue—more general than mere opposition to prepublication licensing—is the logical 
outcome of his convictions. One must hold an explicit faith, and the only way to establish 
that faith is by trial. “To protestants therfore, Milton argues, ‘whose common rule and 
touchstone is the scripture, nothing can with more conscience, more equitie, nothing 
more protestantly can be permitted then a free and lawful debate at all times by writing, 
conference or disputation of what opinion soever, disputable by scripture’ (7: 249). 
Milton wants Christians to be able to publish whatever they want because open 
discussion of these issues is the only way to determine their truth. To have a state or 
ecclesiastical power restrict debate is to have that same power impose its belief on 
others—a position that produces heretics. Milton’s theological convictions unite his 
thought. His concern to avoid implicit faith motivates both Areopagitica and Of 
Civil Law. 

The Christian requirement for study has one further implication, however. Milton 
defends a free press since ‘nothing more protestantly’ can be allowed than open 
discussion about the various interpretations of scripture. In Of True Religion Milton 
goes one step further. He argues that Christians must actively engage with these 
controversies. He cites 1 Thess. 5:21 as the basis for this claim: ‘Prove all things, Paul 
admonishes the ancient church; ‘hold fast that which is good’ Christians can obey this 
command, Milton thinks, only by considering the beliefs of various denominations: 
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How shall we prove all things, which includes all opinions at least founded on 
Scripture, unless we not only tolerate them, but patiently hear them, and seriously 
read them? If he who thinks himself in the truth professes to have learnt it, not by 
implicit faith, but by attentive study of the Scriptures & full perswasion of heart, 
with what equity can he refuse to hear or read him, who demonstrates to have 
gained his knowledge by the same way? (8: 436-437) 


The requirement for explicit faith creates a demand not only for toleration, a neutral 
position, but for open consideration. Christians must prove all things. Censorship is 
wrong, because it ‘is the direct way to bring in that Papistical implicit faith which we all 
disclaim’ (8: 437). For this reason, Milton thinks we should permit and read the books of 
‘Anabaptists, Arians, Arminians, & Socinians’ (8: 437). Such engagement will result in 
‘the general confirmation of unimplicit truth’ (8: 438). 

Milton's theological principles drive his political convictions. He does not argue for a 
free press or toleration because of any abstract conception of rights. He thinks the nature 
of Protestantism necessitates these positions. Christians must preserve as inviolate the 
conscience of fellow believers, for efforts to enforce belief—through orthodox creeds, a 
state church, or censorship—merely return the free Christian to the bondage of Rome. 
Milton’s liberalism is thus a response to his deepest convictions, beliefs that for him lie at 
the heart of true religion. The individual must be free to work out his faith with fear 
and trembling. 

This belief engenders Milton’s own theological treatise. The consequences of 
Protestantism for the individual are subjective, and in De Doctrina Christiana Milton 
responds to the demands of true religion. In fact, now that we have examined Milton's 
conception of Protestantism—indeed the motivation that underlies his entire prose 
career—we can make sense of one of the most puzzling texts of his corpus, De Doctrina. 
This scholastic treatise, published only in 1825, has been a source of contention among 
scholars. Milton’s conviction about implicit faith, however, helps us to understand both 
his motivation for writing and the reason behind his unorthodox opinions. 

In the preface Milton describes the genesis of his work, and we should notice how his 
conviction about scripture and the true nature of faith drive his project: 


Since, however, God has opened the way of eternal salvation solely to each persons 
individual faith, and demands from us that whoever wants to be saved must have a 
personal faith of their own, I resolved to rely on the faith or judgement of no one 
else as to the things of God, but rather to take my religious belief from a faith based 
exclusively on divine revelation; [I resolved], omitting nothing which was my own 
responsibility, but perusing and perpending the scripture of God itself with the 
utmost diligence, to have every single point investigated and understood for myself, 
by my very own care. (CW 8:5) 


Milton’s claim is exactly what we should expect. He repudiated all implicit faith, 
refusing ‘to rely on the faith or judgement of [anyone] else’ Instead, he diligently read 
the scriptures, the sole authority for Protestants, in order to determine ‘every single 
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point... for myself. The need to possess an explicit faith, an assured conviction about 
his religion, motivated his study. He first began to examine the Bible in its original lan- 
guages and to read systematic theology. Eventually his inquiries led him to ‘the ampler 
volumes of theologians’ (8:5). But his examination of these works convinced him that he 
must produce his own: 


Accordingly, because I judged that I could not in conscience entrust to these guides 
the whole authority for my faith or my hope of salvation, but yet that I absolutely 
must possess some systematic arrangement of Christian teaching or at any rate 
some disquisition upon it which could help my faith or my memory or both, the 
safest and wisest thing for me seemed to be to start again from the beginning and 
compile such a treatise for myself, by labour and lucubration of my own, to keep 
ready beside me—taken out of the word of God itself alone, and with complete 
fidelity too, if I did not want to be unfaithful to myself. (8: 5-7) 


The requirement of explicit faith first motivated Milton to create for himself an aid. 
He could not ‘entrust to these guides, the theologians he read, his deepest convictions, 
for to do so would have made him a heretic. He thus began to create his own theology. 
The result was to be ‘some systematic arrangement’ that would help him work out his 
faith. Milton famously calls De Doctrina ‘this my best and most precious possession, and 
it is easy to see why: it is the evidence that Milton has come to explicit faith. Ironically, 
the work in which Milton most clearly declares his heresies is the work, he thinks, that 
proves he is no heretic. He has relied on no one but himself to determine his beliefs, so 
his religion must be true, according to the definition he later gives. The treatise is proof 
that Milton's faith has been internalized. 

Many will greet his doctrines with scepticism, however, and Milton is prepared for 
the resistance his work is likely to encounter: ‘I shall seem to have brought to light many 
things which will at once be discovered to conflict with some received opinions’ (8: 7). 
But opposition is no hindrance to Milton, for it is only in the crucible of conflict that one 
attains a subjective faith. Milton is free, therefore, to encourage his readers to 
consideration of the deeper issues: ‘I neither urge nor impose anything by any authority 
of my own; but on the contrary I urge everyone, and particularly set an example of this, 
that on whatever points they do not feel fully satisfied, they should withhold assent until 
the evidence of the scriptures prevails and induces their reason to assent and belief’ 
(8:7). One need not take his word for it, Milton claims; in fact, one should not. The 
reformer is merely interpreting the scriptural evidence, and for this reason biblical 
passages lard his treatise. Christians must consider only the Word of God, for only 
divine revelation ‘induces [one’s] reason to assent and belief’ This point about reason is 
one we will return to. 

Milton realizes that the treatise will generate controversy, and this recognition leads 
him once again to reflect on the importance of free and open debate. He wants to 
convince his readers, he claims, ‘just how crucial it is for the Christian religion that the 
freedom be granted not simply of probing every doctrine, and of winnowing it in public, 
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but also of thinking and indeed writing about it, in accordance with each person's firm 
belief. Without that liberty, there is no religion, no Gospel; violence alone prevails ..? 
(8:9). Heresy is not to be suppressed by censorship, for heresy is only refusing to believe 
the Bible: ‘after the Evangelical books had finally been put together in writing, nothing 
can rightly be termed heresy except what conflicts with them’ (8: 9). Milton repeats here 
his deepest conviction about the nature of true religion, but now this view serves a 
special purpose: it provides Milton’s defence. The theologian knows that his positions 
will be called heretical, but his unique understanding of heresy, evident throughout his 
career, allows him to state with confidence that his religion is true: ‘As for me, I cleave to 
the holy writings alone’ (8: 9). 

Scripture alone is the authority, and wherever it leads, the Christian must follow. Only 
in this way will the believer have true or explicit faith. In making his defence, Milton 
once again articulates this conviction; he cannot merely acquiesce to the orthodox 
tradition or the established church. Instead, he belongs to ‘the whole church of 
Protestants; and with them, he claims, ‘I refuse to recognize any other judges of 
Christian faith or paramount interpreters, and all implicit faith, as people call it’ (8: 11). 
Milton maintains his heresies in the teeth of orthodox opposition because they are his. 
They represent his understanding of scripture. To suppress or deny these convictions 
would, so Milton thinks, make him a heretic, and this rationale is evident elsewhere in 
the treatise. He includes another preface to his chapter on the Son of God, clearly aware 
that the content would need some defence. Milton takes an Arian position, and he 
prepares his readers for his denial of the Trinity: 


Truly, if I professed myself a nursling of the Roman Church, which demands implicit 
belief in all the heads of faith, then even though it denies that the doctrine of the 
Trinity as received today can be proved from any passage of scripture, I would 
nonetheless—through having been so thoroughly taught or at least accustomed— 
have acquiesced in its decree alone and its authority. (8: 127) 


The Trinity, even Catholics acknowledge, cannot be proved from scripture alone, but 
scripture is the sole authority for Protestants—so, the logic goes, the Trinity has no 
authority. Milton concedes that if belief were impelled, he would maintain the orthodox 
doctrine. ‘But as things stand; he continues: 


since Iam among those who acknowledge the word of God alone as their yardstick 
of faith, I freely present what appears to me much more clearly evident from holy 
scripture than the received opinion is; and I do not see why anybody who proclaims 
the name of Protestant or Reformed, and the same yardstick of faith as I do, should 
be offended at me on that account, especially because I am not imposing any com- 
mand on anyone, but merely proposing what I think more credible. (8: 127) 


Milton's defence assumes publication and outrage. He knows many will stumble at his 
Arian convictions, but the nature of Protestantism, he thinks, should prevent offence. 
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He imposes nothing, but merely wants to assert what he finds more credible. Milton is 
sharing his explicit beliefs. He cannot concede his points, for they are ‘what appears to 
[him] much more clearly evident from holy scripture’ 

Such a conviction defines true religion, for the truth, we have seen, must necessarily 
be personal. In his chapter on the Holy Spirit, Milton expresses this conviction in one of 
his most astounding claims: the facts he presents there are the most compelling, he 
reasons, ‘if this above all is to be guarded against in religion, that anyone should rightly 
tax us with Christ’s charge against the Samaritans in John 4:22: you worship what you do 
not know; and if this saying of Christ, that We worship what we do know, should be a 
fixed point in belief..? (8: 257). In this passage Milton explains what underlies his 
deepest convictions. It is possible to worship the true God as the Samaritans did; for 
them he remains unknown. Only the Jews worship aright, for they know the God of 
their faith. Jesus’ rebuke to the Samaritan woman thus comes to spell out for Milton the 
basis of true religion. The implicit faith of Catholics is of no avail. They merely worship, 
like the Samaritans, a God they do not know. Paul had revealed to the Athenians this 
‘unknown God, and standing on Mars Hill, he claimed, “Whom therefore ye ignorantly 
worship, him declare I unto you’ (Acts 17:23). Milton, as Stephen Burt points out, 
presented himself in Areopagitica as a second Paul proclaiming once again the unknown 
God, a God who can only be known through trial (1998). 

This conviction motivates Milton's rejection of implicit faith. It leads logically to his 
liberalism, and, we shall see, it also engenders his heresies. Milton desires to worship— 
as the Jews do—the God he knows. Faith, for him, must therefore have a cognitive 
dimension. His beliefs are what he understands, and the necessity of understanding 
leads directly to a rationalism that characterizes Milton’s thought. He inadvertently 
revises Anselm’s famous maxim. Credo ut intelligam becomes, for Milton, intelligo ut 
credam. What he understands in the Bible is the substance of his belief. It is impossible 
to see how anyone with such convictions could ever be orthodox. For not only are many 
Christian doctrines not explicit in scripture; they are, in the words of theologians, 
suprarational. Such beliefs—about, say, a God who is three in one and one in three—can 
never be the tenets of an explicit faith, for no one can understand them. Yet to assent to 
them without such understanding, without the conviction of a subjective conscience, 
would make one, thinks Milton, a heretic. One would merely be guilty of implicit faith, 
of believing what one does not fully understand. 

Milton’s theology is the direct consequence of these convictions; on his own terms, of 
course, Miltons beliefs are true, but from an orthodox perspective his claims are 
heretical. Milton rejects the Trinity, the immortality of the soul, and creation ex nihilo, 
maintaining instead that prime matter originated from God—a position that makes 
hash of traditional conceptions of divinity. The cause of these positions is a strict 
rationalism. Milton cannot logically see how any other interpretation is reasonable. In 
his chapter on creation, for instance, Milton lampoons the orthodox position: “Most 
moderns contend that everything emerged out of nothing (out of which nothing, I 
reckon their own opinion originates!)’ (8: 287). Derision is not his only response, 
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however. Milton claims the orthodox position is illogical. He discusses the material 
cause of creation (prime matter) in abstraction from the other Aristotelian causes, and 
he reasons that nothing cannot logically be a material cause. In other words, God cannot 
make nothing into something, not even formless matter, so Milton discards the 
orthodox position as irrational. As he claims, “Nothing is no cause at all’ (8: 293). Once 
Milton has discarded this theological possibility, he is left only with God as the source of 
creation, so prime matter must originate ex Deo. We need not concern ourselves here 
with the problems of this view, but we should notice how Milton’s convictions drive him 
to this position. Scripture, the only authority, provides no clear teaching, so Milton must 
make sense of the creation account as well as he can. To do so he falls back on categories 
of Aristotelian logic and rejects the orthodox position. 

Milton's theology thus has a historical importance. An older tradition of scholarship, 
predominantly German, had connected Aristotelian philosophy to seventeenth-century 
rationalism, seeing in the growth of Protestant scholasticism the beginnings of the 
Enlightenment. Milton does not fit this model. As a Protestant he is trying to make sense 
of Christian theology himself—he is trying to make his faith explicit—so when he must 
he uses the categories of thought learned at Cambridge, categories of thought naturally 
informed by the scholastic tradition, to resolve theological uncertainties. He must 
understand what he believes—this makes him a rationalist—and no one had ever given 
a better programme for understanding than Aristotle. Milton is heretical not because he 
sides with the Greek against the Christian tradition. He is heretical because he tries to 
work out whatever he believes. The categories of thought in which this working out 
occurs are, naturally enough, Aristotelian to an extent. But the theology is unorthodox 
not because it is part of the scholastic tradition, but because no individual subjectivity 
could ever maintain positions that are above reason. The demands of explicit faith—the 
demands of Protestantism—cannot support the claims of orthodoxy. 

In the ensuing conflict, Milton sides with explicit faith. Protestantism, he thinks, 
enjoins on individual believers two principles: a commitment to scripture and the 
demand to work out their faith. We can now articulate these points as a single conviction: 
Christians must know the God they worship through the Bible. The duty to attain such 
explicit faith is of infinite significance, for in the balance hangs the individual's soul. In 
the effort to understand scripture, errors may arise; but, Milton maintains, God will 
pardon all misunderstandings, and Christians should be no less tolerant than he. 
Milton’s political convictions follow from his theological convictions. Protestants must 
preserve the conscience of fellow Christians; for that reason all efforts to enforce belief— 
through censorship, a state church, or orthodox creeds—must be forbidden. 

Milton's political liberalism is a consequence of his Protestant beliefs; it is the logical 
consequence of making scripture the sole authority for believers, and as a heretic Milton 
shows historians of Calvinism one of the outcomes of this doctrinal position. Heretics 
make the best teachers after all. Milton wants to preserve the individual's ability to work 
out his faith with fear and trembling. Only in this way can faith be made explicit. Milton’s 
demand for such faith leads him to rationalism and heresy; his conviction in some sense 
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leads to individualism and other features of the modern world. The erstwhile Calvinist 
would of course reply that wherever else such faith leads, it is the only path to heaven. 
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SEVENTEENTH-CENTURY 
CALVINISM AND EARLY 
ENLIGHTENMENT 
THOUGHT 


AZA GOUDRIAAN 


CALVINISM, CALVIN, AND EARLY 
ENLIGHTENMENT 


Tus chapter is devoted to interactions between Calvinists and early Enlightenment 
thought during the seventeenth century. Special attention will be given to the role that 
John Calvin's work played in these interactions. The chapter will show that Calvin's work 
was—still—being used in seventeenth-century Reformed theology in its interactions 
with early Enlightenment thought and that it was referenced by certain representatives 
of early Enlightenment themselves. The early modern reception of Calvin has received 
significant attention in recent years (e.g. in Backus and Benedict 2011; Beck and Den 
Boer 2011; Bush 2008; Gordon 2016; Trueman 2008). It will here be linked specifically to 
a selection of thinkers (Descartes, Geulincx, Hobbes, Spinoza, Bayle, and Leibniz) and 
developments related to Enlightenment debates that together give a picture of the com- 
plexity of the interactions between Calvinism and early Enlightenment thought, both 
generally and in its reception of Calvin. For the purpose of this chapter, the focus will be 
on the philosophical dimension of the early Enlightenment. This is not to deny the 
importance of other fields of study such as biblical interpretation which is, to the con- 
trary, a very significant area of seventeenth-century thought on which significant 
research has been published in recent years (e.g. Hardy 2017; Miert 2018; Miert et al 2017; 
Touber 2018). 
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First, a note on terminology is in order. While the objections against using the terms 
‘Calvinism’ and ‘Calvinists’ as a reference to an internally diverse Reformed tradition are 
strong and respectable (see e.g. Muller 2012, 51-69; Trueman 2011, 24-25; Van 
Asselt 2013; but cf. Selderhuis 2013), their use in this chapter follows the policy of this 
volume and, to some degree, the practice among the new philosophies of the seventeenth 
century when the term ‘Calvinists’ was widely used. Moreover, being both an equivalent 
of ‘Reformed’ and a reference to John Calvin the term ‘Calvinism’ fits nicely to this 
chapter’s dual focus on both Reformed thought and aspects of the reception history of 
Calvin's work. 

In recent years, the religious aspects of the ‘Enlightenment’ have received increased 
attention (e.g. Bulman and Ingram 2016; Grote 2014; Sorkin 2008). From the perspective 
of Christian confessions different “Enlightenments’ have been studied, such as a 
‘Catholic Enlightenment’ (e.g. Lehner 2016) and an ‘Anglican Enlightenment’ 
(Bulman 2015). J. G. A. Pocock has spoken of ‘a Protestant Enlightenment active in all 
the Calvinist or partly Calvinist cultures of western Europe’ (Pocock 1999, 50). All of 
these different religious Enlightenments seem to presuppose not only that 
Enlightenment and religion are, in one way or another, compatible with each other, but 
also that confessional profiles could, to a significant extent, be preserved and articulated 
in a particular kind of Enlightenment thought. In the framework of another terminology, 
all of these religious Enlightenments would be part of the so-called ‘moderate 
Enlightenment, as distinct from a ‘radical Enlightenment’ This distinction between 
radical and moderate Enlightenments has become influential especially through the 
work of Jonathan Israel (e.g. 2001). In his view, the moderate Enlightenment ‘aspired to 
conquer ignorance and superstition, establish toleration, and revolutionize ideas, 
education, and attitudes by means of philosophy’ by building a new synthesis of tradition, 
religion, and innovation (Israel 2001, 11). The radical Enlightenment, however, wanted a 
radical new start, rejecting belief in creation, providence, miracles, and life after death, 
fostering instead an ‘immense reverence for Science, and for mathematical logic, with 
some form on non-providential deism, ifnot outright materialism and atheism, along with 
unmistakably republican, even democratic tendencies’ (Israel 2001, 11-12). It has been 
argued, however, that a neat distinction between radical and moderate Enlightenments 
is problematic, because significant historical examples reveal no correlation between 
materialism on the one hand and a push for political and social revolution on the other 
hand (Chisick 2017). 

The pluralism on the definition level extends into the realm of chronology. The 
traditional view is perhaps to consider the period 1650-1800 as the age of the 
Enlightenment (Beutel 1998, 932). There is, however, no agreement about the start of 
the Enlightenment period. Jonathan Israel, for example, considers the period from 1650 
to 1680 as a ‘phase of transition or “crisis of the European mind” preceding the onset of 
the Enlightenment itself in 1680 (Israel 2001, 20). William J. Bulman, however, proposed 
an earlier start of the Enlightenment itself, suggesting the period from 1650 to 1715 as the 
era of the Early Enlightenment. His chronology is also meant to complicate the narrative 
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of an Enlightenment that is by essence ‘proto-liberal’, or ‘monist, secularist, libertarian, 
and egalitarian (Bulman 2015, 12-13). Discussions about the definition of Enlightenment, 
and its chronological specifics, suggest the elusiveness of the concept and the complexity 
of the period. A neat beginning of something different from the preceding era is hard to 
identify. With respect to eighteenth-century views of God, for example, J. C. D. Clark has 
argued that the British Enlightenment did not significantly differ from the preceding 
period: ‘all the main conceptions of God’s nature had long been available: no succession 
of dominant images of the divine attributes outlined a path toward secularization (Clark 
2016, 233). Such findings do not only contradict a linear secularization narrative; they 
also complicate the chronology of the Enlightenment. For this chapter on Calvinism, 
Calvin, and the new philosophies of the period from about 1650 to the 1710s, the definition 
issues with respect to the Enlightenment need no further discussion here. The historical 
reality of continuity and change that historians describe by the term of Enlightenment 
was complex. As we will see, this also applies to the role of Calvin and Calvinism. 


DESCARTES AND CARTESIANISM 


René Descartes (1596-1650) has often been described as the ‘father of modern 
philosophy’ but rarely as initiator of the Enlightenment. Still, his ideas are closely bound 
up with the beginnings of Enlightenment thought. Descartes’ aspiration to put 
philosophy on an entirely new footing, by emphatically taking distance from tradition, 
beliefs, prejudice, and sense experience (Cartesian doubt), led him to a radically 
subjective starting point of philosophy: the thinking ego and its ideas. Some of the 
earliest Reformed readers of Descartes disagreed with the chosen method as well as 
some of its main results. Critics such as Martin Schoock (1614-1669) and Gisbertus 
Voetius (1589-1676) in Utrecht, and Jacobus Revius (1586-1658) and others in Leiden 
criticized Cartesian doubt of tradition, sense experience, and even (at least for as long as 
the ego was exercising doubt) the existence of God. To them, this seemed a dangerous 
denial of revelation and the validity of God-given human faculties and—as Revius put 
it—a ‘temporary atheism. Voetius and Schoock did not consider Descartes’ own 
arguments for God’s existence, based on the idea of God in the thinking mind, convincing. 
A methodical doubt followed by what they considered totally unpersuasive arguments 
for God’s existence paved the way to atheism (Van Bunge 2019; Goudriaan 2016). 

In 1676, a number of teachings inspired by Descartes and Johannes Cocceius 
(1603-1669)—a Reformed theologian known especially for his federal theology (Van 
Asselt 2001) —were condemned at the University of Leiden. Rejected propositions were, 
for example, that ‘clear and distinct perception is the norm and measure of truth in 
matters of faith, that ‘the omnipresence of God is the most effective will of God; that the 
world is ‘infinite in extension to the effect that it is impossible that more worlds exist, 
that ‘nothing belongs to human nature except thinking’ that ‘the human will is absolutely 
free and indetermined, and equally infinite as God’s will with respect to the objects, that 
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‘God can deceive if He so willed’ that humans can avoid error and that ‘error is in the will 
only, that ‘all things should be doubted, even the existence of God, and doubted in such 
a way as to hold them as false’ (Molhuysen 1918, 320). Although not all of these positions 
can be found in Descartes in their precise Leiden formulations, their Cartesian 
inspiration is obvious. In Europe at the time, many of these Cartesian propositions 
found opposition not only from Calvinists, but also from Roman Catholics and 
Lutherans (e.g. Goudriaan 2016). Still, Calvinists were divided among themselves. 
Abraham Heidanus (1597-1678), a Leiden theologian who sympathized with Descartes, 
immediately wrote a furious pamphlet against the Leiden condemnation of 1676, a 
protest that led to his deposition as a Leiden professor (e.g. Krop 2020). At the time, 
Heidanus’ Leiden colleague Christoph Wittich (1625-1687) (Eberhardt 2018) and the 
Utrecht professor Frans Burman (1628-1679) (Gootjes 2018), also worked to integrate 
Cartesian philosophy in Calvinist theology. 

In this attempt at combining Cartesianism and Reformed theology the work of John 
Calvin is mentioned occasionally but it does not seem to have played a major role. 
Descartes himself never quoted Calvins work. ‘Calvinists’ were mentioned a few times 
in his oeuvre, both by Descartes himself and by contemporaries such as Thomas Hobbes 
(1588-1679) (Objectiones tertiae, AT 7, 190, 21). These references are philosophically or 
theologically immaterial: in a 1638 letter Descartes wrote that Calvinists considered 
transubstantiation inexplicable on the basis of ‘common philosophy’ (AT 2, 564, 23) and 
in November 1639, he wrote to Marin Mersenne that it was ‘une calomnie tres pure’ that 
he went to Church with Calvinist preachers. Descartes had never done that, with the 
exception of a recent occasion, in October 1639, when he heard a well-known Walloon 
preacher, attending the sermon only, not the entire service (AT 2, 619, 26-620, 27). 

One of the areas in which early Cartesians used the authority of Calvin, was 
accommodation theory, the view that God in his revelation had accommodated himself 
to the narrow capacities of the human mind. This was something Calvin had written 
about at some length (e.g. Balserak 2006; Huijgen 2011), and in 1651 the Reformed 
Cartesian philosopher Johannes Clauberg (1622-1665) defended accommodation with 
reference to Calvin (Eberhardt 2018, 117). Another Cartesian theologian who quoted 
Calvin on accommodation was Christoph Wittich in his Dissertationes duae of 1653 
(Eberhardt 2018, 140-141; Veltkamp 2011, 36-37, 42-44). Wittich’s critics rejected his 
appeal to Calvin (Veltkamp 2011, 38) and modern research tends to agree with them 
(Veltkamp 2011, 44, 263). 

Another aspect of Cartesianism for which the authority of Calvin was invoked was 
the Cartesian notion of an ‘innate idea of God’ In a 1647 disputation ‘on the natural 
knowledge of God’ the Leiden philosopher Adriaan Heereboord (1614-1661) defended 
the Cartesian theory of the ‘idea of God’ in the human mind by referring to Calvin's 
notion ofa ‘sense of the Divine that is engraved on the minds of humans’ as explained in 
Institutes 1.3.3 (Leo 2015, 152; Heereboord 1654, 26). More than two decades later, in 1672, 
the same reference to Institutes 1.3 was made by Florentius Schuyl (1619-1669), a 
Cartesian professor of medicine in Leiden, when he explained that all humans possess 
an innate idea of God. Denying this idea of God was tantamount, Schuyl wrote, to 
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‘taking away entirely all knowledge of God’ (Schuyl 1974 [1672], 11). In support of the 
innate idea of God, Schuyl quoted at length from Calvin, whom he described as ‘the 
greatest theologian, this revived Augustine: John Calvin (summus Theologus, Augustinus 
ille redivivus, Johannes Calvinus) (Schuyl 1974 [1672], 12; Krop 2003, 178). Calvin, of 
course, could not be quoted in support of the specifically Cartesian notion of an innate 
idea of God, but he certainly taught an inborn sensus divinitatis. 

In more general terms, some of the most prominent Cartesians expressed great 
admiration for John Calvin (which is entirely possible a priori, given the limited overlap 
between the works of the philosopher Descartes and the theologian Calvin). Abraham 
Heidanus wrote: ‘if from anyone, I could boast that it is from Calvin that I learned to do 
theology (Si ab ullo, a Calvino me @eodoyeiv didicisse gloriari possum)’ (Heidanus 1686, 
A2v). Heidanus wrote this in a work that, according to the Reformed Cartesian Salomon 
van Til (1643-1713), ‘connected the principles of Cartesian philosophy with revealed 
theology (conjunxit principia Philosophiae Cartesianae cum Theologia revelata} (Van 
Til 1717 11; on Van Til’s Cartesianism: Mangold 2014). Heidanus’ son in law, the Utrecht 
professor of theology Frans Burman, is known for the report of his live conversation 
with Descartes in Egmond in 1642 (AT 5, 144-179) and for a Cartesio-Cocceian textbook 
of theology. He authored an ‘Advice on the study of theology (Consilio de studio 
theologico) in which he recommended ‘especially (praecipue)’ Calvin's Institutes as a 
work of systematic theology or commonplaces (loci communes) ‘that cannot be 
sufficiently praised’ (Muller 2011, 185; Burman 1672, 666). Among the Church Fathers, 
Augustine was the major authority in polemical theology and ‘Chrysostom in exegetical 
matters’: these two Fathers were the two theologians ‘that Calvin followed most of all: 
based on them such a great man emerged (Quos etiam duos Calvinus omnium maxime 
sectatus est, ex iisque tantus vir evaset’ (Burman 1672, 671). When Burman recommended 
biblical commentators, he praised Calvin as an exegete especially of the New Testament. 
Burman stated that ‘hardly anyone else is more discerning than he (quo vix alius est 
judiciosior) (Burman 1672, 681). Likewise, in the area of practical theology, ‘Calvin is the 
leader of all, in all his writings; especially in Institutes 3, from chapter 6 until 10; in these 
five chapters he has more solid and outstanding things that contribute to the practice of 
piety and the rules of life than are written together in the most prolix and numerous 
treatises of the practicians, as they say’ (Burman 1672, 682). Great esteem for Calvin was, 
however, found on both sides of the Reformed debate on Cartesianism: Descartes’ early 
opponent Voetius, for example, quoted Calvin frequently with approval (Op ‘t Hof 1989; 
Beck 2011). 


ARNOLD GEULINCX 


The occasionalist philosopher Arnold Geulincx (1624-1669) provides a remarkable 
perspective on significant changes that occurred within the Calvinist interaction with 
philosophy during the early Enlightenment period. Reformed theologians were directly 
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involved in advancing this Cartesian influenced philosopher from the late 1650s 
onwards but a stark reversal in the theological appreciation of Geulincx becomes 
evident in the 1710s, when he was increasingly associated with Spinozism. In spite of the 
lack of direct evidence for John Calvin's influence on the thinking of Geulincx, it has 
been argued that ‘Calvin's doctrine of election ...is embodied in Geulincx’ metaphysics’ 
(Pecora 2015). What is undeniable, in any case, is that Geulincx was able to write his 
philosophy under Calvinist protectorate. In 1658, the theology professors of Leiden, 
Abraham Heidanus, Johannes Cocceius, and Johannes Hoornbeek wrote a recommen- 
dation of Geulincx in which they noted that the philosopher, while in Leuven, ‘had 
drunk in the doctrine of grace of Augustine, had acknowledged the vanity of transub- 
stantiation and the sacrifice of the mass, and had learnt that our righteousness is in 
Christ alone’ (Eekhof 1921, 313-315, there 314). Heidanus remained a committed sup- 
porter of Geulincx through the years (Battail 1993; Van Ruler 2006). 

Further significant evidence of Reformed theological sympathy for Geulincx is the 
publication, in 1691, of Geulincx’s Annotata majora in Principia Philosophiae Renati Des 
Cartes by Salomon van Til, at the time a minister of the Reformed Church in Dordrecht 
and a professor at the Illustrious School in that town (E. G. E. van der Wall in van Bunge 
et al. 2003, 981-983). Van Til, who became a professor of theology in Leiden in 1702, 
mentioned the Annotata majora of Geulincx in his posthumously published list of 
recommended literature for theologians (Van Til 1717, 35). Here he revealed that he 
himself was the editor of the work: ‘we have brought it to the press (prelo subjecimus): At 
the time, this had probably not at all been obvious to readers of the book. The book 
mentioned no editor’s name but included merely a preface by ‘the typographer to the 
reader (Typographus lectori}. It is, therefore, not surprising that Van Til’s responsibility 
for the Geulincx edition apparently has gone unnoticed. Nor does it seem to have been 
recognized that Van Til was also the editor of a related work of Geulincx that was 
published the year before. The cross-references between the Annotata majora and the 
Annotata praecurrentia ad Renati Cartesii principia, published in Dordrecht in 1690 
(Battail 1993, 377: Nos. 614-615; cf. Geulincx 1690, *2v with Geulincx 1691, *2), reveal 
that Van Til was also the editor of the latter work. The case of Van Til, ‘an enthusiast for 
the moderate enlightenment and enlightened religio (Israel 2007, 83), illustrates that 
after Heidanus, the Leiden tradition of Cocceio-Cartesian theology in the person of Van 
Til continued to support and to publish the philosophy of Geulincx. Van Til, who 
followed his former teacher Heidanus in his appreciation of Descartes and Geulincx, 
did not join, however, Heidanus’ esteem of Calvin: Van Til’s library recommendations 
mentioned no single writing by Calvin and when the Reformer’s name was mentioned 
(Van Til 1717, 4), it was in a rather critical way, about what Van Til considered the 
excessive authority in biblical interpretation that was attributed to the Reformer. 

Whereas in the 1690s Van Til presented Geulincx primarily as an interpreter of 
Descartes, shortly afterwards Geulincx came to be denounced as ‘an ally of Spinoza. This 
was done by the Reformed minister Carolus Tuinman (1659-1728) of Middelburg (1715), 
the Cartesian professor Ruardus Andala (1665-1727) of Franeker (1716), and by Anthonius 
Driessen (1684-1748) of Groningen (1722), a professor who initially sympathized with 
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Cartesianism. Both Andala and Driessen wrote that they were correcting their own 
initial enthusiasm for Geulincx. Problematic in Geulincx were, among other things, his 
view that God should not be worshipped for salvation and his occasionalism which 
denied causal action by the mind on the body and which, therefore, could not uphold 
human responsibility for extramental actions (Van Ruler 2003, 110-111, 124-126; Van 
Ruler 2006, xxviii-xxx; Vander Haeghen 1886, 180-183, 188-190; Goudriaan 2006, 
69-70; Wilson 2006). This criticism of Geulincx was not an exclusively Reformed 
position, nor even does it seem obvious that the Reformed were the first to consider 
Geulincx a Spinozist: the Lutheran legal scholar Christian Thomasius (1655-1728) did so 
already in 1709 (Thomasius 1709, 225-227; Vander Haeghen 1886, 182-183). A few decades 
later the Lutheran theologian Johann Franz Buddeus (1667-1729) likewise mentioned 
Geulincx among the covert promoters of Spinozism (Israel 2001, 635). 


HOBBES, CALVIN, AND THE DIVINE 
AUTHORITY OF THE BIBLE 


Thomas Hobbes’ biblical criticism, his view on state power in religious matters, his 
materialism, and other of his philosophical positions triggered widespread opposition 
throughout the major confessions, in England and on the continent (e.g. Malcolm 2004; 
Parkin 2007). Richard Baxter (1615-1691) and English Presbyterians protested against 
Hobbes’ philosophy (Collins 2007; Sytsma 2017), the Leviathan was banned in Holland 
in 1674, a Reformed minister such as Gisbert Cocq (1630-1708) penned a number of 
anti-Hobbesian treatises, and in 1688 the Utrecht professor Melchior Leydecker 
(1642-1721) criticized Hobbes in one breath with Spinoza in a chapter on ‘the new atheism 
(Leydecker 1688, 205-212). Still, in modern research the question has been debated 
whether Hobbes did or did not, in important respects, hold Calvinist convictions (e.g. 
Cromartie 2018; Curley 1996 responding to Martinich 1992; Curley 2013). As a matter of 
fact, in The Questions Concerning Liberty, Necessity and Chance, Clearly Stated between 
Dr Bramhall, Bishop of Derry and Thomas Hobbes of Malmesbury Hobbes quoted Martin 
Luther, Girolamo Zanchi, Martin Bucer, Calvin, Pierre du Moulin, and the Synod of 
Dordt (1618-1619), who all agreed ‘that God is the cause of all motion and action...and 
yet they were never forced to say, that God is the cause of sin’ (Hobbes 1841, 299). Here 
Hobbes quoted Calvin on the freedom of the will: (Inst. cap. II, sec. VI): And thus shall 
man be said to have free will, not because he hath equal freedom to do good and evil, but 
because he does the evil he does, not by constraint, but willingly (Hobbes 1841, 298, 
italics his). 

While for Hobbes this use of Calvin as an authority was incidental and secondary 
(cf. Backus 2016, 104-108), for the Reformed legal scholar Ulrik Huber (1636-1694) Calvin 
had a far more crucial role, in precisely a critique of Hobbes. Huber was the author of a 
major work on public law, De jure civitatis, which went through twelve editions between 
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1672 and 1752 (Veen 1976, 378). In this work, Huber wrote that the writings of prophets 
and apostles owed their authority not to human confirmation or ecclesiastical decisions. 
Instead, Christians believed scripture based on the inner testimony of the Holy Spirit, a 
basis that was different from human reasoning. Huber quoted Calvin's Institutes 3.2.14 
on the certainty of faith as resulting from ‘the persuasion of divine truth’ rather than 
‘rational demonstration’ (Huber 1684, 196-197). While Hobbes ‘ascribes the judgement 
on supernatural matters and the revealed Word to the powers of nature and teaches that 
it depends from reason’ (Huber 1684, 213) Huber contradicted this position and 
appealed to Calvins Institutes 1.7.4 (quoting from the French edition), where the 
Reformer wrote, after having provided ‘many arguments, that the Word of God ‘does 
not produce faith in the hearts of humans unless it is sealed by the inner testimony of the 
Holy Spirit; therefore it is necessary that the same Spirit that has spoken through the 
mouth of the prophets enters into ours hearts. Quoting from Institutes 1.7.5 Huber also 
reported Calvin's view that this persuasion provides greater certainty than any rational 
argument (Huber 1684, 215-216). 

In the light of his anti-Hobbesian appeal to Calvin's teaching on the inner testimony 
of the Holy Spirit it is not surprising that Huber was shocked to see that this aspect of his 
argument was undercut at his home university of Franeker in a doctoral dissertation 
defended in 1686. Gisbert Wessel Duker defended in his philosophical dissertation ‘on 
correct reasoning [de recta ratiocinatione]’ the view that the divine authority of the Bible 
could be demonstrated by no other means than by human reason. During the promotion 
ceremony, Huber protested against this position, quoting verbatim from Calvin's 
Institutes, a copy of which he had brought for the occasion, and arguing that ultimately 
humans become persuaded of the divine authority of scripture not by reasoning, but 
because of the testimony of the Holy Spirit in their heart (Goudriaan 2011). The 
tumultuous session rapidly became a dispute that expanded beyond Franeker. Huber 
wrote a treatise De concursu rationis et Sacrae Scripturae (1687) in defence of his position, 
in which Calvin remained an important authority. Other scholars joined the debate, 
both in favour of Duker (Franeker Cartesians such as Herman Alexander Röell, Ruardus 
Andala, and Johannes vander Waeyen) and in support of Huber (the Franeker professor 
Johannes Regius and the Utrecht scholars Herman Witsius, Gerard de Vries, and 
Melchior Leydecker) (Van Sluis 1988). 

Huber was perhaps instrumental in bringing Calvin to the theologians’ attention at 
this point. When Gisbert Cocq, for example, wrote a response to Duker, he too quoted 
from the Institutes (Cocq 1687, 13, with reference to 1.7.2, 1.7.4, 1.7.5), in order to drive 
home the point that scripture brings its own light allowing humans to perceive its divine 
character, and that the Spirit makes people trust in scripture, as being autopiston and not 
subject to human argument. Remarkably as far as sources are concerned, after quoting 
from Calvin's commentary on Eph. 1:13, Cocq also quoted a list of relevant passages from 
Calvin's Institutes via the compilation that Daniel Colonius made of the Institutes in his 
Analysis paraphrastica Institutionum theologicarum Ioh. Calvini of 1636 (Cocq 1687, 
87-88, quoting book 1, disp. 3, cf. Cocq 1687, 89; Hoek 1981). Not for all friends of Huber, 
however, was Calvin central to the argument: Herman Witsius (1636-1708) quoted ‘our 
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Calvin in his contribution to the discussion, but not, it seems, with regard to the testimony 
of the Holy Spirit (Witsius 1687, 56, but cf. 69; on Witsius’ use of Calvin: Muller 2011). 


SPINOZISM 


Especially since Jonathan Israel’s major historical work on the Enlightenment, Spinoza 
is widely seen as the crucial author of the radical branch of the Enlightenment. Spinoza’s 
biblical criticism as well as his monism and denial of divine creation and providence 
make him an unlikely ally of Calvinism. Spinoza, nonetheless, owned a 1597 Spanish 
translation of John Calvin's Institutes by Cyprian de Valero (van Rooijen 1888, 136-137). 
He may have read there the passage in which Calvin granted that it might be permissible 
to say, with a pious intention, ‘that nature is God; but Calvin's caveat that the expression 
better be avoided, since nature is in fact the ‘order’ established by God (Institutes 1.5.5; 
Leo 2015, 144), shows that the expression does not qualify as a forerunner of Spinozas 
monistic ‘God or nature’ It has been argued that, at least in the Korte Verhandeling, 
Spinoza’s argument was developed in Calvinist terminology, and respected an ordo 
docendi that moved from providence to predestination (Leo 2015). Still, any such 
parallels between Spinoza and Calvin are vastly overshadowed by a profound contrast in 
worldview and theology. 

The early opposition against Spinoza transcended confessional boundaries (Van 
Bunge et al. 2014, 85-140; Israel 2001). One of the opponents of Spinozism that came 
from a Reformed background (Eberhardt 2018, 374-382; Gootjes 2018) remarkably took 
John Calvin as the decisive starting point. The Middelburg minister Carolus Tuinman 
(1659-1728), who had studied at Utrecht under Melchior Leydecker (Wielema in Van 
Bunge et al. 2003, 994-997; Wielema 2004; Graafland 1999), started his campaign 
against Spinozist freethinkers by translating Calvin. In 1712, Tuinman translated Calvin's 
treatise Adversus fanaticam et furiosam sectam libertinorum quise spirituales vocant into 
Dutch, accompanied by a letter that Calvin wrote in 1547 to believers in Rouen. This 
‘masterpiece, originally written in French, had in Calvin's day been an effective antidote 
against ‘the same’ views that Tuinman saw propagated by his own contemporaries 
(Tuinman 1712: 7). Tuinman followed the translation by a 172-page account describing 
the similarities between the sixteenth-century opponents of ‘the great Reformer Calvin 
and the freethinkers of Tuinman’s own day. From his contemporaries he singled out in 
particular Jacob Brill (1639-1700; Wielema 2004), a Reformed catechist and visitor of 
the sick, and Pontiaan van Hattem (1645-1706; Wielema 2004), a Reformed minister 
who was deposed for heterodoxy in 1683 and who in his ecclesiastical trial claimed that 
his views were just as Reformed as those ‘even of Calvin have ever seemed to be 
Reformed (Tuinman 1712, 8). Tuinman based himself on the Latin translation of Calvin’s 
work, which he compared with the French original (Contre la secte phantastique et 
furieuse des libertins, 1545) that he occasionally followed if it gave a more fluent text 
(Tuinman 1712, 9). In Tuinman’s opposition against Spinozism and freethinking, 
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Calvin's work played a remarkable role: it was read as revealing that eighteenth-century 
Spinozists continued sixteenth-century libertinist thought, and it provided an 
argumentative rebuttal that, because of its quality and a continued presence of the 
rejected ideas, was understood as still being useful in the eighteenth century. 

In a sequel, published in Middelburg in 1714 (De heilloze gruwelleere der vrygeesten), 
Tuinman offered a detailed argument on Spinozas Opera posthuma and the Tractatus 
theologico-politicus in order to show that Brill and Van Hattem were followers of 
Spinoza. Appendices in this volume showed that Van Hattem and Brill were by no 
means alone but that similar ideas were found among lay people at the time. Calvin was 
again quoted in Tuinman’s third volume against libertinist thought, De liegende en 
bedriegende vrygeest ontmaskert (1715). In a letter that Calvin wrote to the Queen of 
Navarra the Reformer expressed his abhorrence of the spiritualists in the Low Countries 
(Tuinman 1715: *1v). The volume, meant to refute an anonymous treatise sent to 
Tuinman, included the essay (referenced above) against Geulincx as ‘companion of 
Spinoza and of the libertines (medemaat van B. de Spinoza en der vrygeesten)’ 
(Tuinman 1715). Noting that Geulincx and Spinoza had been contemporaries, Tuinman 
wrote that he was unwilling to dispute about ‘whether Geulincx should be called a 
Spinozist, or Spinoza a Geulincxian’ (Tuinman 1715, 43). Both Geulincx and Spinoza 
worked from philosophical premises taught by Descartes (Tuinman 1715, 48-49). Ina 
‘Toegift, Tuinman suggested, based on a list of quotations, that the God of Spinoza was 
very similar to the God of the theologian Jean Leclerc (1657-1737): a God that comprised 
both spirit or thinking and matter (Tuinman 1715, 50-53). 


BAYLE AND LEIBNIZ 


In 1682 Pierre Bayle (1647-1706) published a reply to the Histoire du calvinisme that the 
Jesuit Louis Maimbourg had published earlier in the same year. In this reply, Bayle 
included a brief defence of the person of Calvin against several criticisms of Maimbourg 
(of whom Bayle thought it ‘very probable that he has never read the works of Calvin; 
Bayle 1682, 137), including the criticisms that Calvin did not formally complete a study 
of theology and that he introduced a ‘dry and unattractive religion. Moreover, Calvin's 
lack of a formal theological education was, for Bayle, a non sequitur, as anyone could 
easily see, especially since ‘the works of Calvin are in the hands of everyone’ (Bayle 1682, 
140). Bayle may not have liked Calvin a lot, but he nonetheless included a detailed entry 
on Calvin—his biography more than his theology—in the Dictionnaire historique et 
critique of 1697 and he mentioned him throughout the Dictionnaire (Bayle 1697, 1, 
729-738; Tinsley 2001, 182-228; Bost 2009). 

Bayle knew his theologians well, and he quoted Calvin repeatedly—including on 
matters of predestination. One instructive case is a quotation mentioned by Gottfried 
Wilhelm Leibniz (1646-1716), who took issue with Bayle and defended Calvin. In the 
Essai de théodicée (1710), Leibniz engaged in a conversation with Pierre Bayle about 
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Calvin's view on divine permission (Leibniz 1969). He wrote that Bayle, in the Reponse 
aux questions d'un provincial (Bayle 1706, 849-850), objected to the notion of divine 
permission and assumed that God willed evil, quoting Calvin's commentary on Genesis 
3. Here the Reformer wrote that, for one who ‘has the thing in the hand} permitting is 
tantamount to willing. Bayle interpreted this as meaning that God, according to Calvin, 
‘willed Adam’s Fall, not insofar as it was a crime but under some other viewpoint that is 
unknown to us. Bayle compared this with the ‘sloppy casuists’ who said that someone 
might ‘desire the death of his father not insofar as it is bad for him, but insofar as it is 
good for the heirs: Leibniz, however, came to Calvin’s defence: ‘Calvin says only that 
God, for a certain reason that is unknown to us, has willed that humankind would fall. 
However, since a crime is involved here, ‘God can only will to permit this: the crime is 
neither the end nor the means, it is simply the condition sine qua non; thus it is not the 
object of a direct will’ (§ 158; Leibniz 1969, 205). Leibniz took the side of Calvin against 
Bayles view that Calvin's distinction was unconvincing (Bayle, by the way, considered 
the alternative Molinist theory to also be totally unconvincing as an effort to avoid 
declaring God responsible for sin (Bayle 1706, 851-854)). 

A decade earlier Leibniz had already defended Calvin's view on divine permission. In 
the Unvorgreiffliches Bedencken that Leibniz wrote in 1699 together with Gerhard Wolter 
Molanus, he mentioned Calvin's view that if evil things happen, God is involved in some 
way, and not merely by an otiosa permissio. While Leibniz and Molanus considered this 
a harsh expression, they were inclined to allow it if the expression meant to deny that 
God is merely a passive spectator, which they, too, considered incompatible with divine 
providence (AA IV-7, 473-475, 519, with reference to Institutio 1.18.3 and 1.18.1). 

At various points in the Théodicée Leibniz expressed his approval of Calvin's view that 
God had reasons for his predestination, but reasons that remain hidden to humans. 
Thus, he wrote that Calvin ‘and several others of the great defenders of the absolute 
decree’ acknowledged that God had ‘great and just reasons for His election’ even though 
these grounds remain unknown. Leibniz added that one had to ‘judge charitably that 
the most rigid of the predestinators have too much insight and too much piety to 
abandon this view’ (§ 79; Leibniz 1969, 147; no exact place in Calvin is indicated). The 
point is repeated in § 182 (Leibniz 1969, 225): ‘Calvin himself has admitted that the divine 
decrees are in line with justice and wisdom, although the reasons that could show this 
conformity in detail are unknown to us. This implied that ‘the rules of goodness and 
justice are prior to the decrees of God’ Leibniz considered this a correct position. It is 
noteworthy that he brought up the name of Calvin in this context, since Calvin was not 
mentioned at all in the chapter of Pierre Bayle to which Leibniz was here responding 
(Bayle 1705, 767-774). Calvin's allusion to ‘reasons’ of predestination is quoted again 
later on in the Théodicée, with explicit reference to Calvin's treatise De la predestination 
eternelle de Dieu, where Calvin had written that before Adam's fall, God decided ‘what 
He had to do, namely for causes that are unknown to us (ce que il auoit å faire, et ce pour 
les causes qui nous sont cachées}. Moreover, God had ‘just causes, but unknown to us, to 
reprobate one part of humanity (iuestes causes pour reprouuer une partie des hommes, 
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mais å nous incognues)’ (Geneva: Iehan Crespin, 1552, 111, quoted in Théodicée, § 338; 
Leibniz 1969, 316). 

A related topic on which Leibniz defended Calvin concerns the view of William 
Twisse and Samuel Rutherford, who attributed to God an absolute power over 
humankind saying, “He cannot sin whatever He does because He is not subject to any 
law. Bayle had objected to this view in his dictionary entry ‘Pauliciens, but Leibniz 
thought it could be interpreted in an acceptable way insofar as these authors intended to 
express the sovereignty of God. In any case, Leibniz added, ‘Calvin seems orthodox on 
this chapter, as could be seen from Moise Amyraut’s Defense de la doctrine de Calvin 
(1644) (Théodicée, § 178; Leibniz 1969, 222-223; cf. AA IV-7, 468). 

Another major area, in which Leibniz expressed a positive view of Calvin, was the 
theme of the Lord’s Supper. Leibniz included a lengthy dossier of Calvinian texts on the 
Eucharist in the Unvorgreiffliches Bedencken (AA IV-7, 617-637; see Backus 2016, 
45-49), both from the Institutes and from other texts, which ended with the conclusion 
that, when all was said and done, Lutherans had no reason to repudiate Calvin's view. In 
the Théodicée, Leibniz repeated that in his opinion Calvin’s teachings on the Lord’s 
Supper were quite close to those of the Augsburg Confession, with the exception 
perhaps of Calvins view that for true communion faith was required (preliminary 
Discours, § 18; Leibniz 1969, 62). 


CALVINISTS, CALVIN, AND EARLY 
ENLIGHTENMENT 


Leibniz may have had a favourable view of some of Calvin's ideas but a number of his 
Calvinist contemporaries looked at his philosophy, certainly in the form that it was 
given by Christian Wolff (1679-1754), with concern, fearing that it did not safeguard 
faith in creation, and in divine and human freedom (e.g. Goudriaan 2006). Still, the 
quotations of Calvin by the Lutheran Leibniz and the Huguenot Bayle illustrate that the 
reception history of Calvin in the early Enlightenment was not a linear story of 
increasing oblivion or rejection, not even among philosophers. Calvin was not a central 
figure in the early Enlightenment (e.g. Van der Wall 2011), but the examples given above 
illustrate that he continued to be read and studied in very different quarters, on very 
different themes, and in various textual forms (Latin and French full texts, and in 
compilation). The positioning of Calvinists vis-a-vis Enlightenment thinkers has been a 
complex field as well (cf. Sytsma 2020): opponents of new ideas, who sometimes reached 
back to Calvin in order to show the theological legitimacy of their opposition, stood 
beside those who tried to combine the new philosophies with Reformed theology. The 
resulting differentiations within Calvinism produced new affinities between these differing 
positions and their transconfessional (Roman Catholic, Lutheran) counterparts. 
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‘IF THOU RECKON 
RIGHT : ANGELS FROM 
JOHN CALVIN TO 
JONATHAN EDWARDS VIA 
JOHN MILTON 


KENNETH P. MINKEMA 


ANGELS figure in John Calvins writings, but they are not a marked or consistent 
presence. In the Institutes, in his biblical commentary and in his sermons, Calvin 
seemed to be intent on peeling back layers of what he considered to be human invention 
about angels that had accrued over the centuries at the hands of Catholic theologians, 
who had utilized obscure references in scripture, in classical works and, some would 
argue—Calvin among them—no small degree of imagination to construct an elaborate 
angelology, including a hierarchy of angels. In response, the Reformer sought to 
distinguish what little he thought could actually be known from scripture about the 
nature, history, and roles of angels, and to leave the rest in the realm of mystery. He took 
pains to remove powers long attributed to angels and to show their true source and 
dependence in God. 

Two centuries later, Jonathan Edwards, a theological heir of Calvin on the American 
strand, developed a robust, even creative angelology, exploring the essences of angels 
and their signal roles in the histories of heaven, hell, and earth, and in the work of 
redemption. But his interest in angels was not entirely new to his Reformed and Puritan 
tradition through the early modern period, as can be seen within Edwards’ immediate 
New England context—for instance, in the treatments of and interactions with the 
supernatural by Increase and Cotton Mather. Nor was it novel among English Puritans, 
especially in the popular epic poetry of John Milton, in whose ‘inimitable’ lines Edwards 
found resources for constructing a drama of angels that paralleled and intersected that 
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of the Trinity and of humankind. Edwards angelology was representative of a new phase 
of interest in supernatural beings—a Protestant Rococo, so to speak—and anticipated 
even more interest in angels through the eighteenth and into the nineteenth centuries. 


ANGELOLOGY IN THE SCHOLASTIC 
TRADITION 


Over nearly a millennia and a half of Christianity, teachings about and practices towards 
angels accumulated till these beings were accorded a great deal of power and became 
significant sites of prayer and adulation on the part of believers. These beliefs and 
teachings differed to an extent between the learned and unlearned, though some 
assumptions were held in common. By the thirteenth century, the doctrines around 
angelology reached their fullest development. During this period thrived some of the 
most important of the Catholic theologians for the study of angels, including Aquinas 
and Bonaventure, the former called ‘the Angelic Doctor’ and the latter ‘the Seraphic 
Doctor’ It was during the high Middle Ages, too, that images of angels abounded in 
architecture, painting, and literature. Michael the Archangel, the so-called angel of the 
church, was even given his own feast day, 29 September. 

This ascendance of angels in treatise and in sacred and secular spaces was inspired 
in no small part by the translation of Pseudo-Dionysius’ Celestial Hierarchy, a work 
dated to the fifth century cz. Here, the author laid out nine orders of angels: three 
‘spheres; with each sphere containing three degrees or ranks. The first and purest sphere, 
because in closest communion with the Godhead, contained seraphim, cherubim, 
and thrones; the second, dominions, virtues, and powers; the third, principalities, 
archangels, and angels. 

By the dawn of the Reformation, therefore, angels were accorded many abilities. Some 
held they had a hand in creating the world, that they propelled the cosmic spheres, that 
they could assume human form, that they transmitted the divine law to humankind, 
that they interceded for sins, were able to heal, punished transgressors and rewarded the 
faithful, and escorted the souls of deceased saints to heaven, among other activities. 
Thus, praying for the mediation and protection of angels grew alongside the veneration 
of canonized Catholic saints. 

With the Protestant Reformation and the formulation of the priesthood of believers, 
the need for intermediaries, whether saints or angels, fell away—at least theoretically. 
Praying to or conjuring angels was condemned as angel-idolatry; attempts to contact 
angels were discouraged, and reports of angelic visitations were met with increasing 
criticism and even retribution. Yet some claims of contact, whether waking or dreaming, 
continued, and some were deemed valid, especially when the subject was a learned, 
revered male, such as the English alchemist and hermeticist John Dee (1527-1609), who 
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claimed angelic contact through a ‘scrying beryl; or crystal ball—though even then he, 
perhaps not surprisingly, was subject to many raised eyebrows. 


CALVIN THE ICONOCLAST OF ANGELS 


John Calvin, intent on maintaining the omnipotence and sovereignty of God in 
everything, stripped away many traditional notions of angels, relegating this rank of 
beings to messengers and servants, and placing them at a remove from normal human 
experience. None of Calvins many treatises are about angels, though in Book I of the 
Institutes he devoted the entirety of chapter 14 to angels, unfallen and fallen. These 
‘creatures, Calvin asserted, were not mere ideas but had a ‘real existence, having been 
brought into existence by God.’ But when they were created was one of those ‘obscure 
matters’ about which believers should not speculate, ‘except what has been imparted 
to us by God’s Word’ Dismissing the Celestial Hierarchy as ‘nothing but talk, Calvin 
insisted that interpreters must avoid ‘empty speculations which idle men have taught 
apart from God’s Word concerning the nature, orders, and number of angels’ ($4). The 
names of the angels—‘celestial spirits, ‘messengers, ‘intermediaries, ‘virtues, and 
‘thrones’ —identified their roles as bodyguards, as reflections of God’s strength and 
glory, and as mirrors of divinity to humankind ($5). Although celestial, they primarily 
were ‘ministering spirits’ that did God’s bidding, assisting believers. They functioned as 
protectors and helpers of the church, dispensing and administrating God’s ‘beneficence’ 
Angels watched over the saints, ministered to Christ, served as messengers, fought against 
the devil and all of God’s enemies, and carried out God’s vengeance at his direction. 

Many, if not most, expositors detected in scripture some hints of a history of angels 
that included a momentous battle in the distant past, initiated by the apostasy and 
followed by the expulsion from heaven of a significant number of them. Calvin used his 
considerable skills to demolish any assertions beyond what he felt could be reasonably 
gained from the sacred text. For example, Isaiah 14:12, ‘How art thou fallen from heaven, 
O Lucifer, son of the morning!’ had often been taken to refer to Satan. Sticking to the 
historical sense, however, Calvin, in his gloss on this text, asserted that such an 
interpretation ‘has arisen from ignorance; that the Lucifer referred to here by the 
Prophet was the king of Babylon. ‘[W]hen passages of Scripture are taken up at random, 
Calvin objected, ‘and no attention is paid to the context, we need not wonder that 
mistakes of this kind frequently arise. Yet it was an instance of very gross ignorance, to 
imagine that Lucifer was the king of devils, and that the Prophet gave him this name. But 
as these inventions have no probability whatever, let us pass by them as useless fables’ 
(Commentary on Isaiah). 


1 Calvin, Institutes (1977), bk. 1, ch. 14, sec. 9. Further references to this work, all from ch. 14, will be 
given parenthetically. 
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Instead of dealing in what he considered to be fables, Calvin focused on the lesson 
that the angelic apostasy had for sinful humans. In his comment on 2 Peter 2:4, he 
counselled wariness regarding any assertions about the fall of angels, since Peter himself 
‘has not named the time and the manner and other circumstances. However curious 
humans may be about such things, they must avoid ‘vain speculation, ‘since God in 
Scripture has only sparingly touched on them, thereby teaching that they should be 
satisfied with ‘small knowledge’ Calvin concluded: “What is useful to us, God has made 
known, that is, that the devils were at first created, that they might serve and obey God, 
but that through their own fault they apostatized, because they would not submit to the 
authority of God; and that thus the wickedness found in them was accidental, and not 
from nature, so that it could not be ascribed to God’ (Commentary on the Catholic Epistles). 

Created far superior to humanity, angels could still fall prey to pride and could fall. 
Jude 6, Calvin reflected, ‘is an argument from the greater to the less; for the state of 
angels is higher than ours; and yet God punished their defection in a dreadful manner.. 
God would not, therefore, ‘forgive our perfidy, if we depart from the grace unto which 
he has called us: More pastorally and practically, Calvin taught that ‘[t]his punishment, 
inflicted on the inhabitants of heaven, and on such superior ministers of God, ought 
surely to be constantly before our eyes, so that we may at no time be led to despise God's 
grace, and thus rush headlong into destruction (Commentary on the Catholic Epistles). 

Angels, too, were supposed to have more intimate and secret knowledge of the 
workings of God and of other aspects of the natural and supernatural worlds. In a 
sermon on Psalm 27, Calvin noted that angels could do without many of the ‘small helps’ 
of institutions such as sacraments upon which mortals relied, because they did not need 
‘visible signs’ to ‘lay hold upon spiritual things’ (Calvin 1579, 38). Yet in his comment on1 
Peter 1:12, which speaks of the gospel as containing ‘things the angels desire to look into, 
Calvin allowed that some may object to the notion that the angels, ‘who always see the 
face of God, could be kept in the dark about things to which humankind were privy. He 
continued, ‘our knowledge is not said to be higher than that of angels; Peter only means 
that such things are promised to us as angels desire to see fulfilled. Angels, Calvin 
asserted, ‘anxiously desire to see the kingdom of Christ, the living image of which is set 
forth in the gospel. Similarly, 1 Peter 3:22 mentions angelic ‘powers and authorities’ 
being made subject to Christ ascended, but Calvin pointed out that it was the Apostle’s 
purpose to emphasize Christs ‘supreme power’ and ‘to set forth by these high titles the 
sovereignty of Christ’ (Commentary on the Catholic Epistles). 

On other topics regarding angels, Calvin was likewise cautious. Were there such 
things as guardian angels—that is, did each person have his or her own personal angel? 
He did allow that angels had been assigned over specific kingdoms or provinces, and 
Christ himself said that ‘children’s angels always behold the Father’s face. “Common folk, 
Calvin sniffed, ‘imagine two angels, good and bad—as it were different geniuses— 
attached to each person’ But he succinctly deflated these popular notions: ‘I dare not 
affirm this with confidence. He even ridiculed the idea of a guardian angel as ‘too weak: 
If believers had God’s assurance that all the angels together watched over them, then the 
notion of a personal angel actually minimized the extent and grandeur of the relation- 
ship between angels and humankind. 
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So, too, when it came to the hierarchy, number, and form of angels, Calvin pared away 
the long and rich Catholic tradition. He allowed that there was mention of archangels in 
scripture, as in his comment on 1 Thessalonians 4:16, where an archangel was depicted as 
discharging ‘the office of a herald to summon the living and the dead to the tribunal of 
Christ’; and, as in his comment on 1 Peter 3:22, that angels were sometimes in scripture 
called by terms such as ‘powers and authorities’ (Commentary on Philippians, Colossians, 
and Thessalonians, Commentary on the Catholic Epistles). But this for him was hardly a 
justification for assuming numerous degrees or ranks of angels. Likewise, the Bible 
depicted these beings as inhabiting, at least when they appeared on earth, human-like 
bodies, or having wings, signifying swiftness; but their natures could not be determined. 
For the rest, Calvin was content to let these questions lie among the mysteries whose 
discovery waits the coming judgment day (§8). 

Along with debunking guardian angels, Calvin was also intent on curtailing other 
abilities and roles that he believed had been long and incorrectly attributed to angels. 
First, they did not have ‘the divine glory, which belonged only to God and Christ ($10). 
Also, the belief that angels were ‘ministers and dispensers of all good things to us’ was a 
superstition, for Christ was the author of all good things. Any who sought access to God 
through angels, as they might through saints, derogated from God’s determining power; 
even angels themselves in the Bible firmly instructed humans not to worship them but 
God. Thus, the reality of angels was not to divert believers from depending on God alone 
for ‘helps; since it was God who delegated angels as his intermediaries. 


ANGELS IN AMERICA 


Calvin was writing when the European Age of Discovery was still in its early stages. The 
New World was a novel theatre for human imaginings regarding many things, including 
angels. For European settlers and for the Natives they colonized and attempted to con- 
vert—and, eventually, for the Africans they enslaved—angelic and demonic beings took 
on added, syncretistic, and localized meanings, so that angels were, so to speak, given 
new life, inhabiting the American physical and mental landscapes. It could be argued 
that the discovery and conquest of the Americas—simultaneously seen by Europeans as 
a New Eden and as Satan’s Kingdom—encouraged the colonization of religious beliefs, 
practices, and sites with angels, demons and other forces, in new landscapes, making 
Calvin's restrictions about angels, even among Protestant settlers, of limited effect. 
Europeans brought with them, as part of their Christianities, many occult beliefs that 
formed their lives in the New World every bit as much as they had in the Old. As in the 
medieval past, elites and laity continued to share some assumptions and practices, such 
as a belief in angelic prophetic visions, angelic familiars and conjuration, and divination 
and magic arts; but they also diverged, with the former practising learned versions of 
magical sciences such as alchemy, and the latter believing in lower sorts of magic, 
protective and healing arts, dream interpretation, and consorting with faeries. By the 
early seventeenth century, coincident in England with the rise of radical antinomian 
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sects, claims of angelic visions and visitations had begun to climb both in England and 
New England. 

The middle decades of the seventeenth century saw a rich literature on angels. In 
England alone appeared works such as Puritan parliamentarian Henry Lawrences An 
history of angells (1649); Bishop of Norwich Joseph Hall’s The invisible world discovered 
to spirituall eyes (1659), including a lengthy consideration of angels (bk. I, secs. III ff.); 
and Dissenting pastor Isaac Ambrose’s Three great ordinances, of Jesus Christ-(1662), the 
second section of which treated the ‘ministration of, and communion with angels. 
Complementing these were reports by clergy and laypeople alike, men and women, that 
they had received, through conjuration or other means, angelic visitations, revelations, 
and inspirations. 

In the British North American colonies, the traditional conception of angels as 
deputed agents of God's evolving plan supported a providential worldview, that is, that 
God ordered all events as part of a divine ‘scheme’ In the meantime, the cosmic struggle 
continued. It was a commonplace for ministers in colonial New England to portray the 
very air around their congregants as filled with angels and demons engaging in perpetual 
combat; what humans lacked were the spiritual eyes to see these invisible powers that 
surrounded and even acted on the bodies of the faithful. Belief in angelic presences, 
visitations, and conjurations endured, though publicized claims were small in number. 
The issue, one that had its roots in Europe, was whether the being encountered was truly 
an angel or a devil in disguise, since Satan could transform himself into an ‘angel of light. 
As in admitting people to church membership who were truly regenerate as opposed to 
merely formal professors—or worse, hypocrites—so discerning the nature of 
supernatural spirits became a central concern; indeed, the latter, in the New England 
context, may have functioned as an extension of the former, a concern that became all 
the more pressing as New England’s religious culture developed towards revivalism, in 
which larger and larger numbers of people claimed to be the subjects of a true work of 
conversion and under increasingly extraordinary circumstances. 

Furthermore, in colonial New England as in the mother country, evidences of angels, 
good and bad, became part of the polemic against creeping Hobbesian and mechanistic 
philosophies that cast doubt on the supernatural. Investigations about the reality of 
witches and the extent of their infernal powers were important related elements in this 
debate, which contributed to the tragic Salem episode of the early 1690s. Increase 
Mather, pastor of Boston’s South Church, scholar, educator and diplomat, published 
widely about angels and demons. In An Essay for the Recording of Illustrious Providences 
(1684), he asserted not only the reality of demons, possessed persons, witches and 
‘apparitions, but that angels sometimes visibly appeared to humans, citing several cases 
that he judged to be true. 

In 1696, Mather also produced a full-length treatise entitled Angelographia, in which, 
Calvin-like, he passed over questions of guardian angels and of whether angels had 
bodies, affirming the conventional roles of angels as ministers and servants of Christ 
and of the church. Yet, in a disquisition appended to the treatise considering some who 
of late had reported that they had had communications with angels, Mather allowed that 
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while angelic apparitions were not as frequent now as in the times of the Old and New 
Testaments, nonetheless they still did happen on occasion. All the same, he warned, it 
was unwise to seek an angelic interview. He judged recent claims, especially those by 
women, to be ‘Diabolical’ or ‘justly suspicious. Mather’s conclusion that the Word of 
God ‘is sufficient to direct us in all cases’ echoed Calvin, but nearly a century and a half 
had seen the limits of interpretation expand (I. Mather 1696, 13, 24). 

Increase Mather’s son, Cotton, polymath and colleague minister in the same Boston 
church with his father, reflected the general ambivalence about angelic presences to be 
found in early modern Anglo-American religious culture. As a young man, Cotton 
recorded in his Diary a visit from an angel that occurred in his study. Perhaps out of 
respect for his father’s wariness of such phenomena, Mather did not mention the event 
to anyone, and he even recorded it in Latin to keep it from prying unlearned eyes. He 
described the angel as a young, beardless man dressed in white, wearing a crown and a 
sash. The angel assured the ambitious young Mather, anxious to make his mark on the 
world and to fulfil his family’s expectations, that he would publish many books at home 
and abroad and become widely known (C. Mather 1957, 1, 86-87). Beyond that, Mather, 
like the Apostle Paul, kept back some details of the angel's predictions. He also kept back 
his Angel of Bethesda till the end of his life, a medical guide that allowed the possibility of 
miraculous healing by angels. 


EDWARDS AND THE PROTESTANT 
ANGELIC ROCOCO 


Into this spirit-charged world, in which righteous and apostate angels romped and in 
which the Holy Spirit was becoming palpably active and manifest in ‘surprising’ ways, 
Jonathan Edwards was born. Edwards was part of a tradition that included the Mathers, 
which we have briefly traced, that allowed, within circumscribed limits, the possibility 
of interchanges between angels and human beings, whether in the body, in dreams, or 
otherwise. 

Although he never admitted to having an angel in his study, Edwards wrote and spoke 
with great frequency about them. In his “Miscellanies, his main notebook series on 
theological and philosophical subjects, he devoted the entirety of nearly sixty entries, 
and parts of dozens more, to various topics relating to angels, not to mention two dozen 
more on Satan and devils. Likewise, over the course of more than thirty years of 
preaching, Edwards composed entire sermons on angels (often for days of thanksgiving), 
while angels could just as easily crop up in other discourses whose immediate subject 
would seem to have nothing to do with them. 

In some ways, Edwards was similar to Calvin in his treatment of angels, though it 
must be said that in doing so he was in agreement with much of the Christian tradition 
and to all appearances not concerned about whether or not he was hewing to Calvins 
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strictures. He did share Calvin’s concern to make God all-sovereign, so he emphasized 
the reliance of angels for their being and sustenance on God. In a sermon from 1745 on 
Proverbs 30:24-28, for example, Edwards declared that though angels ‘are creatures of 
great strength in comparison of other creatures, yet they are weak also in that sense, that 
in and of themselves they have no strength. Without God’s power upholding them, 
Edwards continued, they were ‘liable to evil, yea, to infinite evil, to that total destruction’ 
to which other creatures are liable, ‘as the fall of so many of em has proved.” 

For Edwards, as for Calvin and the Mathers, and for most in the Christian tradition, 
angels were created primarily to be ‘ministers of God’s general providence in his 
government of the universe, ‘messengers’ of Christ to the saints. Although possessed of 
‘large understandings’ that allowed them to see more of God’s glory in heaven and earth 
than humankind, they could not purchase salvation for them, provide sanctification, or 
judge souls. But according to Edwards, they had served as dispensers of ‘means of grace, 
including revelations of laws and prophecy; supported Christ in his work of obtaining 
salvation; assisted the elect in withstanding evil angels; executed God’s vengeance on 
humankind; conducted the saints to heaven with Christ, and will lead their souls to the 
last judgement. Most of all—and here Edwards begins to highlight categories not 
mentioned by Calvin—the angels’ ‘chief employment was the praise of God, both 
among themselves and in union with the church exalted and militant. 

Like many of his peers, Edwards shared Calvin's dismissive attitude toward the enduring 
notion of personal guardian angels—apparently a topic that continued to separate elite 
from popular piety. In a starkly unsentimental sermon to children preached in 1740, the 
minister of Northampton, Massachusetts, stressed the importance of loving Christ 
above all else, because all earthly things will fail, even parents; likewise, any trust to 
supposed guardian angels was bootless (Sermon on Matt. 10:37[a], no. 563 [July 1740], 
WJEO 22: 167-180). 

Regarding a hierarchy of angels, Edwards certainly did not attempt to resurrect 
Pseudo-Dionysius, but he did nonetheless venture to say more than the Reformer, 
particularly about there being certain classes among them. Where Calvin used Matthew 
18:10 to dismiss guardian angels, Edwards referred to that text when he likened angels to 
the ‘nobles and barons of the court of heaver (‘Miscellanies’ no. 1247, WJEO 23: 182). 
“The angels are the most noble of all the various ranks of creatures, he observed in a 
sermon delivered to Native Americans at Stockbridge, Massachusetts, late in his life, 
‘and are set by God in great honour and dignity; and there are different orders and 
degrees of them, probably expressed by those different names of “thrones”, “dominions”, 
“principalities, and “powers” (Sermon on Rev. 3:5, no. 1188, n.d. [c. 1752-56]). These 
‘different names’ implied that different angels were appointed to different work, some 
greater than others (“Miscellanies’ no. 838, WJEO 20: 53-54). 


? Edwards, Sermon on Prov. 30:24-28 (b), no. 799, Dec. 1745. Transcripts of Edwards’ manuscripts 
cited in this essay are in the Jonathan Edwards Center Archive, Yale Divinity School, New Haven, 
Connecticut. Henceforth, all references to Edwards’ sermons, ‘Miscellanies, and other writings will be 
given parenthetically, including, if available, its location in the Works of Jonathan Edwards Online 
(edwards.yale.edu), abbreviated as “WJEO} plus volume number and, where relevant, page number. 
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Yet, for all their power and superiority, angels would in the end be ‘lower’ than the 
saints. This was a theme implicit in Calvins emphasis on angels as servants and 
ministers, but it was particularly resonant with Edwards and his vision of the church 
both as the mother and spouse of Christ, and one that could be found in the writings of 
earlier New England Puritans such as the pastor-poet Edward Taylor. A rubric within 
Edwards’ ‘Miscellanies’ was ‘Saints Higher in Glory than Angels: In these entries, 
Edwards pondered how the angels, though superior, were to be servile spirits to the 
elect, and in this sense ‘inferior’ to them. Pointing to the ‘degrees of glory’ there will be in 
heaven, Edwards assumed that there will be harmony within and between the ranks of 
created being, because the low will not envy the high, nor the high despise the low; all 
will have their ‘capacities’ fully filled, and so each will enjoy the optimal amount of 
happiness for which God created them. The Godhead, angels and saints will constitute 
‘one family’ (“Miscellanies’ nos. 681, 824, 848, 1046, WJEO 1: 239-243, 535-536; 20: 753 
23: 389). 

These are just a few instances in which Edwards resembled Calvin on angels, even ifin 
some cases he took things further. But there were some ways in which he went well 
beyond, or even against, Calvin when contemplating angels. One thing to note about 
Edwards is that he portrayed and placed angels within a grand narrative, which he came 
to call A History of the Work of Redemption. Originally, this was a lengthy sermonic 
discourse delivered in 1739 that he later re-envisioned as a ‘great work; ‘throwing’ 
theology and the fulfilling of God’s covenantal promises into the form of a history, 
telling the interwoven stories of heaven, hell, and earth. For Edwards, the term 
‘redemptior in a limited sense identified the ‘purchase of salvation, and more broadly 
took in ‘all that God works or accomplishes tending to this end’, whether from eternity, 
or in the temporal past, present, and future. While the sermon series treated three main 
historical stages—from the fall to Christ, from the birth to the death of Christ, and 
from the ascension of Christ to the present—the expanded treatise was to include a 
discussion of the Trinity and the prelapsarian formulation of the covenant of redemption 
(WJEO 9: 117). 

We know that, despite Edwards’ claim that his telling of God’s covenants in time 
would be in a ‘method entirely new, Reformed theologians such as Johannes Cocceius 
and Petrus van Mastricht, whom Edwards read, had previously cast their thoughts in 
similar, federal ways. Edwards knew of these works, so when he claimed his method to 
be ‘new, perhaps we should take him at his word. As important as such influences were 
on Edwards, there were other sources that would have encouraged him to reflect 
creatively and expansively about the topic, and specifically about the angels’ roles in it, 
and to think of these beings as part of a sacred, dramatic narrative. 

Enter John Milton, whose role in Edwards’ imaginary has only been touched on in the 
most tentative ways. By the beginning of the eighteenth century, if not before, Milton’s 
works, especially Paradise Lost, first published in 1667, already had a wide purchase in 
New England culture. Almanacs printed in Boston in 1730 and 1734 reproduced lines 
from the poem on their title pages, suggesting it had been part of popular discourse for 
some time. Cotton Mather, a relative of Edwards, owned many of Milton's political 
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tracts, and his mammoth biblical commentaries reveal a familiarity with Milton’s 
poetry. Yale College, which Edwards attended, had among its original 1714 donation of 
books A compleat collection of the works of John Milton in prose (3 vols., 1698), given by 
Isaac Watts, and a separate copy of Paradise Lost; the 1743 printed list added Paradise 
Regained. Meanwhile, Harvard College included the 1720 two-volume edition of his 
Poetical Works in its first public library catalogue of 1723. To all of these Edwards would 
have had easy access. 

Most to the point, however, Edwards as a student and fledgling pastor cited Paradise 
Lost not once but twice in his ‘Catalogue’ of Reading, his personal list of publications he 
had read or wanted to read. Both of these entries (nos. [20] and [225]) were made 
between late 1722 and mid-1724, when he was in the latter stages of work on his master’s 
degree from Yale College, and preaching in New York City. The first of these entries was 
struck through by Edwards, suggesting that he had acquired the book, read the poem, or 
both. Also, in a later entry in the ‘Catalogue’, no. [690], which has been dated to 1755, 
Edwards, on reading an account of John Gill’s Exposition of the Book of Solomons Song 
(1751) in James Hervey’s Theron and Aspasio (1755), quoted Hervey’s recommendation: 
““T think the work resembles the Paradisaical Garden described by Milton: in which 
‘Blossoms & Fruits at once of Golden Hue / Appeared with gay enamell'd Colours 
mixd”” (WJEO 26: 123, 163, 308). The concluding couplet was from Paradise Lost, bk. 
IV.148-149, one of the very few instances in his considerable manuscript and printed 
corpus in which Edwards recited poetry. Finally, in A Treatise Concerning Religious 
Affections, when describing the difficulties that even refined people have in 
comprehending the full meaning and beauty of the Bible, Edwards observed: “There is 
need of uncommon force of mind to discern the distinguishing excellencies of the works 
of authors of great genius: those things in Milton, which to mean judges, appear tasteless 
and imperfections, are his inimitable excellencies in the eyes of those who are of greater 
discerning, and better taste’ (WJEO 2: 300-301). Besides being one of his few forays into 
literary criticism, this suggests that Edwards had spent much time with the poet's 
writings, and that he had spent enough time with poetry in general to speak of Milton's 
style as ‘inimitable. 

Paradise Lost played with, even flouted, many strictures—certainly many of 
Calvin’s—about angels. Here, Milton gave these beings shared and individual histories, 
personalities, voices, and material (if not corporeal) bodies with sense, capable of eating, 
drinking, and procreating.’ In the poem, Milton located and portrayed the great battle 
in heaven before the creation of the earth (as did Edwards), whereas most in the tradition 
placed the conflict after creation (V.575, VI.217-219). And, of course, he made Satan one 
of the most memorable tragic heroes in all English literature, following but also 
surpassing Aquinas in describing him as the former ‘morning star, once the greatest 
being in heaven after God. To a reader of a ‘discerning’ mind such as Edwards, Milton 


> Milton, Paradise Lost, bk. V. ll. 404-413, 632-633; bk. I.146-147. Further references to Paradise Lost 
will be given parenthetically. 
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provided a creative space not only for angelic life but for sacred history, for historical 
and personal experience in New World settlement, and for the arc of God’s providential 
purposes; for Puritans and their descendants, he helped to define the millennial identity 
of America. Not coincidentally, these were chief among the very goals and effects 
of Edwards’ A History of the Work of Redemption, which, after it was published 
posthumously in 1774, was instrumental in shaping the parameters of American 
Protestant culture well into the nineteenth century. In a way, Edwards was telling the 
same story in A History as Milton had told in Paradise Lost and Paradise Regained, the 
difference being, as Perry Miller observed, ‘theology was Edwards’ medium, as blank 
verse was Miltons’ (Miller 1949, xii). Put another way, Milton rendered theology as 
poetry, Edwards as history. 

From such rich connections, Edwards could draw on Milton’s Paradise Lost directly 
by virtue of his own acquaintance with it and by his immersion in a religious culture in 
which the work was well known. First, Edwards, like Milton, was not afraid to conjecture 
about the nature of angels and even anthropomorphize them, positing an ‘analogy’ 
between angelic and human experiences. Milton described the angelic essence and their 
ability to assume material forms, even eat regular food: 


All heart they live, all head, all eye, all ear, 

All intellect, all sense, and as they please, 

They limb themselves, and colour, shape, or size 

Assume, as like them best, condense or rare. (VI.350-353) 


So Edwards gave them faculties and even bodies, after a sort. Angels, though spiritual 
beings, like ‘separate spirits, they ‘are in place, and move from place to place, and 
have something answering to our external senses’; furthermore, ‘angels’ exercise of 
their understanding’ must begin ‘with some kind of sensation preceding all reflection, 
reasoning, etc. (“Miscellanies’ no. 176, WJEO 13: 326; ‘Subjects of Inquiry; WJEO 28). 
‘Rather than situating the angels in a distant celestial realm, Edwards conceived the 
angels as human-like in their capacity for surprise, outrage, temptation, joy, wonder, 
growth, perseverance, and development’ (McClymond and McDermott 2012, 275). 
While affirming angels as incorporeal beings, Edwards, a reader of Locke, allowed—or 
at least toyed with the idea—that angelic knowledge could be derived in part by sensory 
experience, ‘that they have some kind of sensations like ours, and that ‘by some laws or 
other they are united to some kind of matter’ (WJE 6: 391). Here he was crossing a line in 
the Reformed tradition but showing his affinity with Milton. 

An important theological subject for Edwards, and one that illustrated his view on 
angelic being and knowledge, was the confirmation of the good angels—that is, at what 
point the angels who remained loyal to God received assurance of their eternal 
acceptance. Although he held that the obedient angels could not sin, they were not, as 
many in the tradition held, immediately confirmed in eternal righteousness after the 
apostasy of their brethren. The loyal angels subsequently increased in knowledge and 
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holiness, but their actual confirmation did not occur until Christ's ascension, keeping 
them in suspense and under a certain provisional probation and requirement for 
perseverance, much like the saints. During the time previous to Christ’s incarnation, the 
angels were not given knowledge of—and, even more, could not have fathomed—the 
scheme of redemption. As a title of one of Edwards’ ‘Miscellanies’ entries, considering 
Colossians 1:26-27, announced, angels were ‘Ignorant of the Mystery of the Gospel Till 
Christ’s Coming: When it was revealed, the angels, full of admiration, were ‘put to 
school again; especially when considering that the Son of God was to become a creature 
something like themselves (“Miscellanies’ no. 1276, WJEO 23: 224). This ‘secret God kept 
within himself’, as Edwards told it, in order to teach the angels new things, reminiscent 
of Raphael’s speech to Adam in bk. VII: 


To ask or search, I blame thee not; for Heaven 
Is as the book of God before thee set, 

Wherein to read his wonderous works, and learn 
His seasons, hours, or days, or months, or years: 
This to attain, whether Heaven move or Earth, 
Imports not, if thou reckon right; the rest 

From Man or Angel the great Architect 

Did wisely to conceal, and not divulge 

His secrets to be scanned by them who ought 
Rather admire; or, if they list to try 

Conjecture, he his fabrick of the Heavens 

Hath left to their disputes. (I. 66-77) 


Edwards’ position, like Milton’s, was that angelic knowledge was progressive; that they 
would always be learning and growing; that with the saints in heaven they could see 
what was happening on earth (and in hell) in order to help them further appreciate 
God’s wisdom and glory, and thereby have more reasons for wonder and praise. Edwards 
took it even farther, describing heaven itself as an eternally progressive state in which all 
of its inhabitants would be continually engaged in new projects and acquiring new wis- 
dom. The theologian and the poet each created a shared angelic and human drama, an 
unfolding story of discovery. 

An essential part of that drama was the rebellion of a portion of the angels. Edwards 
entitled numerous ‘Miscellanies’ entries ‘Occasion of the Fall of the Angels, where, 
among other things, he located the start of the rebellion upon the angels’ being informed 
that they were to be subservient to humankind, or, as it was eventually revealed, to the 
Second Person incarnated as a human. In an early sermon Edwards stated, ‘It has been 
suggested that the occasion of the fall of the angels, was that God appointed the angels in 
heaven to worship his Son, and to submit to him as their king, and that some of them 
thought it to be too much, and so refused subjection to Christ and the adoration of him’ 
(Sermon on Col. 2:13-15, no. 255 [1731-32], WJEO 47). In waging war with the Deity, they 
also fought against the Son of God, who, Edwards asserted, ‘was employed to cast Satan 
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and his angels out of heaven’ Edwards’ reference here was to Milton and the very 
sequence of events laid out in bk. V of Paradise Lost, ending on the momentous third day 
of battle, when the Son comes forth in his chariot and expels the rebellious host. 

Like Milton, Edwards drew a picture of a great, prolonged conflict between ‘spirits of 
a gigantic stoutness and sturdiness, an echo perhaps of Milton's description of the heavenly 
battle: ‘On each hand slaughter, and gigantick deeds’ (X1I.659). What was the number of 
fallen angels? Here both authors continued, whether they knew it or not, an ancient 
tradition going back to Anselm. In Paradise Lost, Raphael, in his discourse with prelap- 
sarian Adam, states that Satan ‘drew after him the third part of Heaven’s sons’ (II.692). In 
one of several notebooks Edwards constructed to contain materials for his History of 
Redemption, he concurred, citing Revelation 12:4. Furthermore, both Milton and 
Edwards affirmed, following Augustine in his City of God, that the number of elect souls 
was to equal the number of fallen angels, in a sense replacing them, ‘re-peopling’ heaven. 

Then, there was the leader of the rebellion. In the tradition of Gregory and Aquinas, 
Edwards identified Lucifer as a cherub or seraph, amongst the very highest and most 
powerful angels, nearest the heavenly throne. But more immediately, so did Milton, who 
described the newly named Satan in Paradise Lost as ‘brighter once amidst the host / Of 
Angels than that star the stars among’ (VII.131-132), hitherto possessed of the grandest 
palace in heaven after the throne of God. His knowledge, as his power, was comprehensive. 
Before his fall, Lucifer was the greatest and highest of all creatures—unlike Calvin, and 
like Milton, Edwards attached the name of Lucifer to the head of the devils, and affirmed 
that the biblical king of Tyrus was a type of him. Where Calvin was circumspect in his 
use of 2 Peter 2:4, Edwards in a sermon to Stockbridge and Mohawk Indians on that text 
asserted that Satan had been ‘a sort of king’ among the angels (Sermon on II. Pet. 2:4, no. 
1070 [Feb. 1753]). He was the ‘morning star’ and the ‘daystar’ mentioned in scripture, the 
‘anointed cherub: ‘Satan, before his fall, Edwards asserted, ‘was the Messiah or Christ’ 
Even more, Edwards perhaps uniquely posited that Lucifer was a type of Christ, and that 
after the rebellion Jesus is exalted into his place in heaven’ (Sermon on Col. 2:13-15, no. 
255 [1731-32], WJEO 47; ‘Miscellanies’ no. 980, WJEO 20: 296-299). 

We cannot here explore the issue of how the angels, and after them humans, sinned, 
though created righteous. But one aspect of Christian thought about the introduction of 
sin is the felix culpa, or ‘fortunate fall’: that is, that the coming of sin into the world was 
divinely accommodated in such a way as to bring more glory to God, and more benefits 
to humankind in the atoning sacrifice of Christ and closer union of believers with him, 
than would have occurred had Adam ‘stood? or not sinned. This concept—in which, 
as Milton had his angels celebrate, God had ‘ordained / Good out of evil to create’ 
(VII.187-188)—had deep roots in Christian thought, going back to Athanasius, Ambrose, 
and Augustine, though in somewhat different forms. But early modern poets, such as 
Du Bartas and especially Milton, brought the idea front and centre. In bk. XII of Paradise 
Lost, Adam, after hearing the Archangel Michael’s prophetic rendering of the history of 
humanity after the Fall, with its promises of salvation and exaltation through ‘King 
Messiah, proclaims: 
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full of doubt I stand, 
Whether I should repent me now of sin 
By me done or occasioned, or rejoice 
Much more, that much more good thereof shall spring. (ll. 473-476) 


Whereas Calvin does not refer to the happy or fortunate fall in his Institutes, the theme 
runs through Edwards’ writings, surely encouraged if not primarily inspired by Milton. 
As early as 1725—during the very period he entered Paradise Lostin his ‘Catalogue —he 
affirmed in ‘Miscellanies’ no. 158 ‘the fall’s being an occasion of more happiness to 
mankind in general, than he otherwise would have had. In “History of Redemption, 
Book IJ; he sketched out his ‘method. In God’s end in permitting the fall of men and 
angels, three things were ‘aimed at’: ‘1. A greater, more full manifestation of [God's] own 
glorious excellency and perfection. 2. The more excellent holiness of the creature, in its 
being holy in a greater degree, and exercising holiness in a more amiable and excellent 
manner. 3. The more exquisite happiness and sweet joy of the creature’ It should be 
noted that Edwards tended to restrict any mention of God’s ‘decreeing’ or ‘permitting’ 
sin to his notebooks, though occasionally it seeped over into his published works, as in 
Original Sin (1758), which led critics to accuse him of making God the author of sin; this 
was perhaps an unavoidable logical problem with the felix culpa, but Edwards seemed 
unconcerned, intent on what for him was the more profound vision of the introduction 
of salvation through Christ. 

While Edwards allowed himself to be called a Calvinist for the sake of argument 
(especially over against Arminians), and while he certainly was part of a neo-Calvinist 
heritage, he did not claim to be a disciple of the Genevan Reformer. As we have seen, this 
divergence in interpretation applied to their assertions about angels. Calvin, concerned 
to keep the eyes of faith turned to God as the sovereign provider of grace, lessened the 
roles of angels while ascribing to them certain mysteries beyond human ken. Edwards 
was more adventurous, being willing to explore angelic nature and history, initially as a 
result of his concerns about the analogies between angels and humans, and then as part 
of his grand project, A History of the Work of Redemption. In the process, he was shaped 
by a lineage of authors in his New England past, including the Mathers, who intently 
explored the supernatural realm. He also drew on a variety of religious poets within 
Anglo-American Protestant and Dissenting religious culture that included in particular 
John Milton, whose influential depiction of angelic and human fall in Paradise Lost 
provided so many precedents for Edwards’ own redemptive narrative. 

Edwards, as Milton before him, was willing to subordinate scientific fact—even 
doctrinal conformity—to truths about Christianity of a more poetic nature. As Raphael 
says to Adam, ‘whether Heaven move or Earth, it / Imports not, if thou reckon right’ For 
all the questions that have arisen about how Edwards’ theology aligned with or diverged 
from Calvin and from Reformed Orthodoxy, looking at a theological subject such as 
angels suggests a different approach to ‘reckoning right’ about the affective truths of 
Christianity, including angels. Perhaps it is more helpful to recognize the importance 
that art and the power of language took on for Edwards, that subjective, even mystical 
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ways of seizing the reader’s imagination, such as spiritualizing typology, narrative 
history, and poetry were as equally instructive for him as other modes of theological 
inquiry—or even more so. 
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RELIGION AND THE 
REPUBLIC 


An Eighteenth-Century Black 
Calvinist Perspective 


STEVEN M. HARRIS 


ON 26 October 1775, a former slave wrote to a slave-owning statesman to express her 
support of the latter’s military appointment a few months prior. She concluded her 
introductory note, “Wishing your Excellency all possible success in the great cause you 
are so generously engaged in; and signed it, “Your Excellency’s most obedient humble 
servant, Phillis Wheatley’ (Carretta 2011, 155). On that very same day, across the Atlantic, 
George III stood before the British Parliament to give details of what he regarded to be 
an expanding colonial rebellion. In June of that year, George Washington had been 
elected Commander-in-Chief of the newly formed Continental Army, and earlier in 
April the memorialized ‘shot heard round the world’ rang out from Lexington. In 
response to the fighting at Lexington, another former slave, Lemuel Haynes, drafted a 
poetic ballad that referred to the battle as an ‘inhuman Tragedy’ whose ‘Parricides 
and Ravages [were] shocking Displays of ministerial & tyrannic Vengeance’ (Newman 
1990, 9). 

In one sense, Wheatley and Haynes’ words are reflective of the common rhetoric of 
patriotic New Englanders. Patriots believed that they were indeed engaged in a great 
cause—one necessitated by the encroachment of British tyrannical power. To conclude 
that Wheatley and Haynes merely echoed popular sentiment, however, would be to miss 
their contribution to Revolutionary era thought. Yet, historical treatments of the 
religious mentalité of the Revolutionary period have either excluded black voices 
completely, or have treated them sparingly. Despite the fact that Wheatley and Haynes— 
two of the earliest contributors to the black literary canon—chose to assign their 
attention to revolutionary matters, the political implications of their expressed thought 
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have suffered from historiographic neglect. In addition to being representatives of early 
black literature, both Wheatley and Haynes are illustrative of the historical intersection 
of early black religious thought and Calvinistic theology. The main discourse concern- 
ing the relationship between New England Calvinism and Revolutionary ideology, 
however, has failed to acknowledge the historical presence of antebellum black Calvinists. 

This chapter attempts to enter into the ongoing debate over Calvinism’s place in the 
politics of the American Revolution by considering, in the persons of Phillis Wheatley 
and Lemuel Haynes, the black Calvinist tradition as generative of a distinctive theo- 
political imagination. Taking as its focus the thematics of providence and liberty, this 
chapter will argue that black Calvinists in the Revolutionary Period possessed a more 
sober, self-critical outlook on divine providence and a more comprehensive, consistent 
spirit of liberty than many of their Anglo counterparts. Consistent with their commitment 
to a Reformed faith, Wheatley and Haynes evidenced a critical patriotism whereby they 
consistently commended an aspirational vision of nation building that had as its hope 
the full humanity and equality ofall people. 


On NOETIC AGENCY: THE LEGITIMACY OF 
A BLACK CALVINIST TRADITION 


Born in 1753 on opposite sides of the Atlantic, Wheatley and Haynes experienced con- 
version and came to adopt Calvinism as a theological worldview during their years in 
bondage. Adapting Vincent Carretta and Philip Gould’s notion of a ‘diasporic model of 
racial identity —which they, in turn, adopt from Paul Gilroy’s black Atlantic frame—we 
might legitimately consider Wheatley and Haynes members of a black diasporic 
Calvinist tradition in the antebellum period (Carretta and Gould 2001, 3; Gilroy 1993). 
Reflecting on the realities of a transatlantic communal experience, they came to possess 
a view of a sovereign God who, having made saving choice of them, was orchestrating 
both their trials and their triumphs. 

Yet, it is precisely their chosen site of theological reflection that may be one of the 
reasons why Wheatley and Haynes have suffered from historiographic inattention. 
Historian Richard Bailey explores a phenomenon he terms ‘ventriloquism’ whereby 
white slave-owners sought to control the beliefs and behaviours of New England slaves. 
Bailey asserts that ‘whites placed words into the mouths of blacks’ in order to oversee the 
reception of certain theological constructs (Bailey 2011, 73). It is not the contention of 
this chapter that no such mimicry, or ‘ventriloquism, occurred during the antebellum 
period. Indeed, it has been sufficiently argued elsewhere that, for many slaves, the 
adoption of Christian rhetoric served the purpose of survival, not salvation. However, 
an exclusively utilitarian function of conversion cannot account for a number of things, 
not the least of which is the endurance of belief beyond the boundaries of bondage. 
Haynes’ post-indenture pastoral ministry spanned forty years, and included some of his 
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most decidedly Calvinistic writings. Moreover, he composed the following epitaph 
before he died in 1833: 


Here lies the dust of a poor hell-deserving sinner, who ventured into eternity 
trusting wholly on the merits of Christ for salvation. In the full belief of the great 
doctrines he preached while on earth, he invites his children and all who read this, 
to trust their eternal interest on the same foundation. (Sernett 1999, 52) 


It is, therefore, reasonable to suggest that individuals like Wheatley and Haynes underwent 
a transformative spiritual experience, and believed the Christian claim. 

This kind of agency of belief has not been given enough attention in the historiography 
of black religion in the antebellum period. On the question of agency, historians have 
spent much time attempting to identify the multiform ways in which slaves could be 
seen protesting their oppression. Historian Walter Johnson previously set out to consider 
the limitations of the social historian’s endeavour to ‘give the slaves back their agency’ In 
such attempts, Johnson identified a tangled matrix of contemporary notions of humanity, 
agency, and resistance that overwhelmed contextually rooted considerations of actual 
slave experience, belief, and behaviour. Johnson (2003, 115) argued that ‘the term 
“agency” smuggles a notion of the universality of a liberal notion of selfhood, with its 
emphasis on independence and choice, right into the middle of a conversation about 
slavery against which that supposedly natural (at least for white men) condition was 
originally defined’. This overriding concern with the ways in which slaves exerted 
agency (so defined) has influenced the historiographic treatment of certain religious 
actors. That is to say, historical figures who seem to fit the chosen paradigm of an 
agency-evidencing faith are treated more favourably than those who do not. For figures 
like Wheatley and Haynes, this concern has often meant relegation to categories like 
‘passive’ and ‘accommodationist; or worse, a completely invisibilized status in academic 
religious discourses in general, and discourses of black religion in particular. 

In their adoption and adaptation of a Calvinistic worldview, Wheatley and Haynes 
evidenced what I call a noetic agency—an agency of belief that negotiated the limitations 
of bondage by maintaining ownership of the mind and the intellectual commitments 
thereof. In exercising this noetic agency they challenged intellectual racism and 
white supremacy by assuming the status of theological thinker. Contrary to common 
critiques—espousing that they passively adopted a slavery-affirming theological 
paradigm— Wheatley and Haynes demonstrated that Calvinism had the potential to be 
deployed as a site of protest and abolition, even as many white Calvinists saw no 
contradiction between their faith and the peculiar institution of chattel slavery. 

Racial views among white Calvinists in the eighteenth century often times mirrored 
those of the broader Anglo-American population. In light of the theological 
justifications employed to legitimize the transatlantic slave trade, white Calvinists were 
often outspoken about their racial views, in addition to owning slaves themselves. 
Among those slave-owners was Jonathan Edwards who in 1741 issued a formal 
apologetic for slavery in defence of New England pastor Benjamin Doolittle. Doolittle 
was apparently receiving criticism from his congregation because of his owning of 
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slaves. Though never published, it is noteworthy that Edwards took time, amidst 
Awakening fervour, to draft the defence on behalf of Doolittle who was both Arminian 
in his soteriology and unsupportive of the revivals (Marsden 2003, 256). 

In addition to the normativity of slave-owning amongst evangelical Calvinists— 
Wheatley and Haynes’ experience being no exception—blacks were confronted with the 
pervasiveness of broader assumptions concerning both their spiritual state and 
intellectual abilities. Specifically, it had been a widely held view since the seventeenth 
century that blacks were cursed with ‘hereditary heathenism and thus incapable of 
experiencing the new birth (Goetz 2012). In instances where the potential of conversion 
was affirmed, religious leaders propagated the presumption that slavery and Christianity 
were compatible (Gerbner 2018). Regarding beliefs pertaining to the life of the mind, 
blacks were viewed as fundamentally incapable of achieving the highest forms of 
expression of the mental faculties (Lincoln 1999). Relatedly, Enlightenment discourses 
on race were particularly concerned with questions about the ontological status of the 
human species. Henry Louis Gates (2003, 23) argues that ‘many philosophers of the 
Renaissance and the Enlightenment were vexed by the question of what kind of crea- 
tures people of African descent truly were—that is, were they human beings... In a now 
famous footnote to a 1753 edition of a previously published essay entitled, ‘Of National 
Characters. Scottish philosopher and empiricist David Hume renders what can only be 
described as evidence of Eurocentric, philosophical racism. ‘Iam apt to suspect the negroes, 
Hume argued, ‘and in general all the other species of men (for there are four or five different 
kinds) to be naturally inferior to the whites. He went on to conclude that ‘there never was a 
civilized nation of any other complexion than white, nor even any individual eminent either 
in action or speculation’ (Parris 2015, 29). A few decades later, Thomas Jefferson continued 
these sentiments in his 1785 Notes on the State of Virginia. He argued: 


But never ye could I find that a black had uttered a thought above the level of plain 
narration; never see even an elementary trait of painting or sculpture... Among the 
blacks is misery enough, God knows, but no poetry... Religion indeed has produced 
a Phylis Whately; but it could not produce a poet. The compositions published 
under her name are below the dignity of criticism. (Jefferson 2011, 140) 


Jefferson's own ideological convictions necessitated that he deny Wheatley the title of poet. 
Poetical writing was considered one of the highest forms of civilized expression. It required 
command of language, imagination, and, most important, ability to reason. It is ironic that 
Jefferson acknowledged Wheatley’s religion but not her poetry, given that it is precisely 
from Wheatley’s poetics that her adaptation of evangelical Calvinism can be discerned. 


THE CALVINISM OF WHEATLEY AND HAYNES 


When Wheatley arrived in Boston in 1761, Awakening fervour had waned. Nevertheless, 
Wheatley was well versed in New England congregationalism thanks to Susanna 
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Wheatley, her owner and mistress, who ‘dealt with Phillis’s religious education as 
conscientiously as she did that of her own childrer (Carretta 2011, 24). Under the 
tutorship of Mary Wheatley, Susanna’s daughter, Phillis quickly learned to read and 
write, with difficult passages of the Bible often serving as reading material. She was 
baptized in 1771 at Old South Church, potentially a conscious decision given that 
Wheatley’s favourite revivalist, the Calvinist Methodist minister George Whitefield, was 
supposedly the Old South’s foremost influence in this era (Carretta 2011, 34). 

Wheatley’s 1770 poetic elegy on the death of George Whitefield evidences not only 
her high regard of the Calvinist Methodist himself, but also her own Calvinistic faith. 
Wheatley devotes the entirety of the opening stanza to the praise of Whitefield and his 
‘unequalld’ sermonic faculties. Among other qualities, Wheatley notes Whitefield’s 
ability to both ‘inflame the heart, and captivate the mind’ (Shields 1988, 22). As was said 
of Edwards and his beliefs concerning the affections, “Whitefield was a stricter Calvinist 
in his writings, which addressed the minds of his readers, than he was a preacher 
speaking to the emotions of his audiences’ (Carretta 2011, 28). While it is possible that 
Wheatley got her chance to witness revival action first-hand during one of Whitefield’s 
Boston visits, it is more probable that she engaged Whitefield writings. 

The aforementioned poem transitions from homiletical observations to a discussion 
of one of Whitefield’s choice theological concepts: grace. 


He prayd that grace in evry heart might dwell, 

He longd to see America excel; 

He chargd its youth that ev'ry grace divine 

Should with full lustre in their conduct shine... (Shields 1988, 23) 


This grace, according to Wheatley’s poem, can only be found in the Saviour. 
Noteworthy, her recommendation to the reader is to “Take him, ye wretched, for your 
only good / Take him ye starving sinners, for your food... Consistent with Calvinistic 
exhortations and Whitefield’s own homiletic habits, Wheatley didactically commends 
Christ. 


Take him my dear Americans, he said, 

Be your complaints on his kind bosom laid: 

Take him, ye Africans, he longs for you, 

Impartial Saviour is his title due: 

Washi in the fountain of redeeming blood, 

You shall be sons, and kings, and priests to God. (Shields 1988, 23) 


Following her assertion that Africans were, too, the objects of divine interest, 
Wheatley intentionally notes that the Saviour whom she commends displays no 
partiality. Moreover, she contends that all those who come to this Saviour would be 
recognized as sons, kings, and priests. Wheatley’s understanding of depravity, therefore, 
leads her to an egalitarian understanding of the need for salvation that transcends ethnic 
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boundaries and renders notions of racial superiority/inferiority illegitimate. Wheatley 
fully understood this implication of Calvinism, while the famed, slave-owning revivalist 
did not. 

In what is perhaps Wheatley’s most famous poem, ‘On Being Brought from Africa to 
America, Wheatley brilliantly demonstrates her belief in the causal priority of divine 
providence over human agency. Her opening line, “Twas mercy brought me from my 
Pagan land’ decisively denies the place of causal agent to thieving transatlantic hands 
(Shields 1988, 18). Instead, she attributes her present status to God’s mercy in light of her 
introduction to the Christian faith. Many interpreters of Wheatley conclude that, given 
her appreciation of her newfound faith, she approved of the slave trade and her own 
degraded status as human property. For this reason, Gates (2003, 71) observed that this 
poem ‘has been the most reviled poem in African American literature. However, the 
second half of the poem offers a different perspective as she shifts her focus to the issue 
of race, and renders a corrective word to those who would disparage her blackness. 


Some view our sable race with scornful eye, 

“Their colour is a diabolic die. 

Remember, Christians, Negros, black as Cain, 

May be refind, and join th angelic train. (Shields 1988, 18) 


Wheatley engages in a veiled yet bold critique, aimed at undermining the fictive of 
white supremacy. She reminds the ostensibly ‘Christian’ reader that blacks, too, could be 
saved, and are the rightful recipients of the same saving grace that white Christians had 
claimed as exclusively theirs. Though physically bound, Wheatley regards the logics of 
racial hierarchy that constitute anti-blackness as ultimately inconsequential in view of 
the salvific potentiality of Christian faith. 

Like Wheatley, Lemuel Haynes’ theological formation was circumscribed by the 
realities of both congregationalism and captivity. Born to a white mother and black 
father in West Hartford, Connecticut in 1753, Haynes was bound over to one David 
Rose—a Massachusetts farmer and deacon—at five months of age. Haynes noted that 
Rose was ‘a man of singular piety, and was therefore reared in an environment ‘where 
Sabbath was sanctified, daily prayer offered, and the evening preceding the Sabbath 
sacredly employed in the instruction of the household’ (Cooley 1837, 30-31). While his 
education was informed by the Rose family and supplemented by attendance at a district 
school, Haynes was in many ways an autodidact. His early biographer notes that Haynes 
‘studied the bible til he could produce by memory most of the texts which have a bearing 
upon the essential doctrines of grace’ (Cooley 1837, 37). Indeed, Haynes wrestled with 
the idea of whether or not he himself was truly elect. He recounts his conversion experi- 
ence as follows: 


I was one evening greatly alarmed by the Aurora Borealis, or Northern Lights. It was 
in that day esteemed a presage of the day of judgment. For many days and nights I 
was greatly alarmed, through fear of appearing before the bar of God, know that I 
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was a sinner; I cannot express the terrors of the mind that I felt. One evening, being 
under an apple-tree mourning my wretched situation, I hope I found the Savior. 
(Cooley 1837, 41) 


Haynes was troubled over the state of his soul in light of what he believed about the 
human condition. Reflecting the doctrine of total depravity, he refers to this condition 
as a ‘wretched situation’ In turning to Christ, Haynes hoped that he had found salvation. 

Though John Calvin's Institutes of the Christian Religion do not explicitly feature in 
Haynes’ writings, the relationship between the two can all but be inferred. Haynes’ 
earliest biographer references the reflections of one Rev. W. Jackson on Haynes’ affinity 
for Calvinism’s fundamental tenants: 


His theological views were systematic. They embraced essentially the New-England 
orthodoxy of the last age. He knew what he believed, and he was distinguished 
for an uncompromising exhibition of the doctrines of grace. He preached these 
doctrines without distinction in revivals of religion. (Cooley 1837, 294) 


In a sermon on Hebrews 12:3 Haynes mentions Calvin—immediately following the 
biblical patriarchs of Abraham and Jacob—in a list of those whom ‘death has 
separated... asto bodily presence but not in love or affection (Saillant 2003, 91). Haynes’ 
first sermon—published as ‘A Sermon on John 3:3’—strongly reflected the development 
of his theological commitments. The background of this sermon is an interesting one. 
After his stint as a minuteman and soldier, Haynes continued to live with the Roses, 
devoting much time to private theological study. It was the custom of the Roses when in 
family devotion to read aloud a published sermon from a notable preacher. On one 
occasion, Haynes read a sermon based on John 3:3. Impressed by the sermon, Mr Rose 
inquired of its author—‘Is it Davies sermon, or Watts, or Whitefield’s?? Haynes 
confessed that it was his own (Cooley 1837, 48). Haynes gave attestation to his convictions 
concerning soteriology and the doctrine of regeneration. 


It is God alone that slays the native enmity of the heart—that takes away those evil 
dispositions that govern the man—takes away the heart of stone and gives a soft 
heart—and makes him that was a hater of God, an enemy to God, to become friendly 
to his divine character. (Newman 1990, 34) 


To Haynes, the exclusive agent of salvation, or one who effects the particular work, is 
God. ‘None but he, Haynes explains, ‘who, by one word’s speaking, spake all nature 
into existence, can triumph over the opposition of the heart’ (Newman 1990, 34). After 
explicating the unilateral work of God in salvation, Haynes concludes that <.. the 
man is entirely passive in this work (Newman 1990, 34). The evidence of a Calvinistic 
soteriological frame is evident throughout the sermon, as is Haynes’ adoption of a 
worldview that regarded every image-bearer—regardless of race or social status—as 
being in desperate need of divine intervention. 
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CONTESTED CONTINUITY: ON RELIGION 
AND THE REVOLUTION 


The influence of religion on the ideological underpinnings of the American Revolution 
has been long debated. The apparent question looming over much of the scholarship on 
the period is to what degree the motivating factors for independence ought to be 
characterized as religious or rationalist, sacred or secular. In many ways, the question 
can be thought of as emerging within the Revolutionary period itself, as New England 
clergy and leading patriots negotiated the boundaries of theology and politics in an 
effort to address changing socio-political realities. 

The goal of this chapter is not to adjudicate the debate concerning the relative 
significance of secular versus religious ideas in the Revolutionary period. Rather, this 
chapter takes as its starting point the conclusion that religious thought did play a 
significant role in the period, even as said thought interpenetrated with emerging 
republican and Enlightenment ideas. After observing the ways in which Calvinist 
evangelicals condemned Enlightenment sceptics in the eighteenth century, Catherine 
Brekus (2013, 9) noted that ‘evangelicals could not ignore the intellectual challenges to 
their faith, and as they tried to adapt to a changing world they absorbed many 
Enlightenment ideas as their own. Nevertheless, amidst the varied attempts to make 
sense of current events, people continued to ‘read the Bible and looked to their ministers 
for an interpretation of the millennial meaning of the Revolution (Wood 2002, 129). Ina 
society where, on Sunday mornings, many of its inhabitants could be found in ecclesial 
settings, it follows that Revolutionary ideals would be assessed and even articulated via a 
religious lens. 


ANGLO-AMERICAN CALVINISM AND 
THE REVOLUTION 


Among the religious identities that existed in the latter half of the eighteenth century, 
none outweighed the presence of Calvinism, which had its American colonial beginnings 
in the New England puritanical mind of the seventeenth century. In fact, ‘the extent of 
this Puritan influence is indicated by the fact that approximately three-fourths of the 
colonists at the time of the Revolution were identified with denominations that had 
arisen from the Reformed, Puritan wing of European Protestantism: Congregationalism, 
Presbyterianism, Baptists, German and Dutch Reformed’ (Noll 2006, 29-30). New 
England Puritanism was rooted in sixteenth-century Reformation theology. As its 
etymology suggests, Puritans were animated by a conviction that the English Reformation 
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was incomplete in its departure from the Roman Catholic Church, and sought to further 
‘purify’ the Church of England. Disillusioned of their hopes at such reform, more than 
20,000 Puritans immigrated to New England beginning in the 1630s to establish British 
colonies, with Massachusetts Bay being the first. Their vision was a society that more 
closely adhered to the tenants of Reformed theology. 

Attending these distinctives—and perhaps most fundamental to the system itself— 
was the belief that humanity had inherited from Adam a spiritual corruption that 
rendered human nature totally depraved. As a result, man could accomplish no spiritual 
good—neither would he desire to—apart from the saving grace of God in Christ. This 
salvation amounted to a comprehensive regeneration whereby the sinner, having been 
effectually called by God to Himself (with an authenticating conversion narrative 
bearing witness), would be empowered by the Holy Spirit to do good works. The 
Puritans would eventually come to realize, however, the difficulty of establishing a well- 
ordered society run by individuals characterized by that same depravity upon which a 
significant portion of their theology was founded. By the end of the seventeenth century, 
after seasons of perceived pietistic declension, coupled with Stoddardarian innovations 
in church membership at Northampton and a controversial witch trial at Salem, the ‘city 
ona hill’ was in jeopardy of losing its way (Marsden 2008; Norton 2002). 

The New England revivals of the 1730s and 1740s, known as the Great Awakening, 
would alter the aforementioned course via a regional renewal of religious devotion, and 
pave the way for theological justifications for resistance and revolution in 1776 
(Kidd 2010). The revivals were, in essence, the Calvinistic Puritan heritage reinvigorated 
and directly applied to the individual human heart. Arguably the most significant event 
in the eighteenth century prior to the war, comprehension of the religious sentiment 
during the Great Awakening is crucial to an understanding of the Revolutionary 
sentiment that would emerge a few years later. The evangelical Calvinism that was 
fashioned during the revivals highlighted concepts applicable to the socio-political 
climate of the period to come. 


ON PROVIDENCE AND LIBERTY: A BLACK 
CALVINIST PERSPECTIVE 


In July of 1778, having been emancipated by the Wheatley family five years prior, and 
occasioned by the death of General David Wooster, Wheatley penned an elegy to widow 
Mary Clap Wooster entitled, ‘On the Death of General Wooster’ Vincent Carretta (2011, 
174) suggests that the elegy is a work of poetic imagination, in which Wheatley conceives 
of the General's final words, and on his authority levies a critique at the hypocrisy of 
‘fighting for the freedom to enslave others. Wheatley begins by highlighting freedom as 
a personified object of desire and legitimate motivating factor in the war. 
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Permit me yet to point fair freedom’s charms 

For her the Continent shines bright in arms, 

By thy high will, celestial price she came— 

For her we combat on the field of fame 

Without her presence vice maintains full sway 

And social love and virtue wing their way 

O still propitious be thy guardian care 

And lead Columbia thro the toils of war. (Shields 1988, 149) 


Wheatley employs gendered language in order to frame the war effort in innocent, 
righteous imagery—noble warriors fighting for the honour of freedom. Indeed, such is 
how the majority of patriotic New England inhabitants viewed the war effort. Wheatley 
goes on to invoke what would have been popular apologetics for the worthiness of the 
fight for freedom. For revolutionary patriots, ongoing vice and the potential absence of 
social love and virtue were all possible results if the Revolutionary cause was not 
undertaken. The Revolution came to represent the choice of freedom over the vicious 
tyranny of the British, the choice of a virtuous republic over the slavish reality of colonial 
life. The legitimacy of such choices is initially assumed by Wheatley, as they would have 
likely been by the reader. After all, it makes sense to desire freedom over tyranny. 
However, it is precisely this self-justifying posture that Wheatley intends to interrogate. 


But how, presumptuous shall we hope to find 

Divine acceptance with th Almighty mind— 

While yet (O deed Ungenerous!) they disgrace 

And hold in bondage Afric’s blameless race? 

Let Virtue reign—And thou accord our prayer 

Be victory our’s, and generous freedom theirs. (Shields 1988, 149-150) 


Wheatley’s critique is an audacious one as she implies that a quest for independence 
that insists on an institution of slavery might not be met with divine approval. What 
makes Wheatley’s critique so devastating is that she reassigns the status of ‘blameless’ to 
Africans in light of their subjugated status, having a few lines prior attributed a similar 
characterization to white colonists. Wheatley suggests that the insistence to own slaves 
might sabotage the Revolutionary cause. Her proposed remedy is simple: ideological 
consistency. Here, the intentionality of Wheatley’s methodology in invoking Wooster’s 
voice emerges as she is able to demonstrate at both the ideological and the syntactical 
level how the Revolutionary war effort could result in a comprehensive win. Though 
transmitted by the pen of a former slave, the argument is communicated via the voice of 
the fallen General and, thus, rendered more palatable and, in the hopes of the writer, 
more persuasive. 

Wheatley’s analysis extends deeper than the charge of hypocrisy, however. Her words 
amount to a theological argument, whereby a notion of divine providence that presumes 
covenantal licence is exposed as illegitimate (Cameron 2014, 34-35). In New England, 
divine providence had a history of being tethered to an understanding of covenant. In 
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the seventeenth century, it was believed that God and the Puritans, his elect, had agreed 
to exchange providential blessing for obedience as they set out to establish a purely 
Christian community and usher in God’s kingdom. The most familiar evidence of this 
covenant can be seen in John Winthrop’s 1630 speech aboard the Arbella ship en route to 
establish Massachusetts Bay Colony: 


For we must consider that we shall be as a City upon a Hill, the eyes of all people are 
upon us; that if we shall deal falsely with our God in this work we have undertaken, 
and so cause Him to withdraw His present help from us, we shall be made a story 
and a by-word through the world... (Dunn and Yeandle 1996, 9-10) 


During the Great Awakening, this vision re-emerged and was eventually perceived as 
threatened by tyrannical British efforts. What resulted was what Nathan Hatch 
described as an ‘amalgam of traditional Puritan apocalyptic rhetoric and eighteenth- 
century political discourse’ (Hatch 1977, 22). The favourable providence of God that had 
once been exclusively the covenantal benefit of the Puritan community in the seventeenth 
century would eventually be envisioned as applicable to a potential new nation in the 
eighteenth century. 

According to Wheatley, however, both the virtue and the victory of the new nation 
were at stake in the treatment of Africans on New England soil. Wheatley’s adoption of 
the doctrine of divine providence was linked with a vision of virtuous society in service 
to African peoples, not one at their expense. In other words, to deal falsely with African 
peoples was tantamount to dealing falsely with God. Wheatley saw the liberty sought by 
white colonists as being inextricably linked with the liberty of African slaves. 

Wheatley had previously expressed her views to her long-time acquaintance, and 
Native American minister, Reverend Samson Occom. In a widely published letter dated 
11 February 1774, Wheatley wrote to Rev. Occom to express her theo-political thoughts 
on the issue of liberty in support of Occom’s thoughts on the same. Wheatley posits a 
divinely implanted desire for liberty by referencing the biblical story of the Israelites in 
Egyptian slavery. 


...for in every human Breast, God has implanted a Principle, which we call Love of 
Freedom; it is impatient of Oppression, and pants for Deliverance; and by the Leave 
of our Modern Egyptians I will assert, that the same Principle lives in us. 

(Shields 1988, 177) 


Wheatley echoes Locke and his notion of a natural right to liberty, while at the same 
time equating colonial slave-owners to the Egyptians of the Old Testament and, by 
implication, people of African descent with the Israelites. This analysis challenged the 
prevailing pulpit and public square rhetoric that regarded colonial patriots as an 
oppressed people under a British-Egyptian yoke. Such designations were not insignificant 
as they revealed a particular belief concerning the identity of God’s chosen people 
and the promise of a new republic—what John Coffey (2014) refers to as a ‘protestant 
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deliverance politics. Wheatley, however, implies that the slaves of African descent are, in 
fact, God’s elect. In light of Wheatley’s suggestion that God had decisively chosen to side 
with the oppressed, she arguably pioneers a proto-liberation theology. She charges the 
slave-owning white patriots, on the other hand, with avarice which ‘impels them to 
countenance and help forward the Calamities of their Fellow Creatures’ (Shields 1988, 
177). Wheatley is clear that her ultimate intention is to convince white colonists of their 
blatant hypocrisy. Her words are direct: 


This is desire not for their Hurt, but to convince them of the strange Absurdity of 
their Conduct whose Words and Actions are so diametrically opposite. How well 
the Cry for Liberty, and the reverse Disposition for the Exercise of oppressive Power 
over others agree, —I humbly think it does not require the Penetration of a 
Philosopher to determine. (Shields 1988, 177) 


Though Wheatley hints at a familiarity with Enlightenment philosophy a few lines prior, 
she here sarcastically regards such philosophical engagement as unnecessary for the 
sake of arriving at her conclusion. In other words, white colonists ought to have recognized 
what was a contradictory vision of liberty rooted in a disregard for the personhood of 
African peoples. 

Equality of persons would be the biblical theme upon which Lemuel Haynes’ most 
famous essay would be grounded. Dated 1776, ‘Liberty Further Extended’ represents 
one of the very first long-form, anti-slavery essays by a person of African descent. The 
essay’s intention is indicated in its title—to argue for the extension of the cause of liberty 
beyond its original scope. The essay’s subtitle explicitly states the subject matter of 
choice: ‘Liberty Further Extended: Or Free thoughts on the illegality of Slave-keeping; 
Wherein those arguments that Are used in its vindication Are plainly confuted. 
Together with an humble Address to such as are Concerned in the practise’ 
(Newman 1990, 17). After alluding to the Declaration of Independence in his opening, 
Haynes lays bare the main proposition of the essay: “That an African, or, in other terms, 
that a Negro may Justly Challenge, and has an undeniable right to his Liberty: 
Consequently, the practise of Slave-keeping which so much abounds in this Land is 
illicit’ (Newman 1990, 19). Bearing much semblance to Wheatley’s argument, Haynes 
refers to the natural right of liberty, but nevertheless grounds his appeal in a biblical- 
theological framework. 

Haynes begins by quoting Acts 17:26: ‘It has pleased God to make of one Blood all 
nations of men, for to dwell upon the face of the Earth. From this passage he arrives at 
the fundamental conclusion of the equality of all mankind, and applies this equality to 
the issue of slave-keeping. Haynes’ words are compelling: 


Therefore we may reasonably Conclude, that Liberty is Equally as precious to a 
Black man, as it is to a white one, and Bondage Equally as intollarable to the one as 
it is to the other: Seeing it Effects the Laws of nature Equally as much in the one as 
it Does in the other. But, as I observed Before, those privileges that are granted to us 
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By the Divine Being, no one has the Least right to take them from us without our 
consent; and there is Not the Least precept, or practise, in the Sacred Scriptures, that 
constitutes a Black man a Slave, any more than a white one. (Newman 1990, 19) 


Haynes understood that the equality of persons to which he spoke was also rooted in 
another theological belief—the Calvinist doctrine of total depravity. 

Haynes addresses the patriotic slaveholder as one who has been affected by an inherited, 
comprehensively corrupt spiritual nature, and is therefore capable of devastatingly 
sinful acts. To Haynes, it was the reality of this doctrine that accounted for the ideology 
of white supremacy and the slave trade. ‘It is a Lamentable consequence of the fall} he 
notes, ‘that mankind, have an insatiable thurst after Superorety one over another..? 
(Newman 1990, 20). Moreover, Haynes not only thought it appropriate but necessary 
that, even and especially in a military campaign for liberty, the colonists had the respon- 
sibility to check whether they themselves were guilty of that which they were attributing 
to others. He reasons that ‘it cannot be tho’t impertinent for us to turn one Eye into our 
own Breast, for a little moment, and See, whether thro’ some inadvertency, or a self- 
contracted Spirit, we Do not find the monster Lurking in our own Bosom; that now 
while we are inspir‘d with so noble a Spirit and Becoming Zeal, we may Be Disposed to 
tear her from us’ (Newman 1990, 17). Along with the inhumane realities of the slave 
trade—Haynes candidly writes of both the indignities of the institution and the innocent 
blood spilled at the hands of Englishmen—Haynes is concerned that the success of the 
revolutionary cause is at stake on the question of slaveholding. Referencing another's 
words, he laments, ‘O when shall America be consistently Engaged in the Cause of 
Liberty!’ he goes on to urge, ‘If you have Love to yourselves, or any Love to this Land, if 
you have any Love to your fellow-men, Break these intollerable yoaks, and Let their 
names be remembered no more, Least they Be retorted on your own necks, and you Sink 
under them; for god will not hold you guiltless’ (Newman 1990, 30). Like Wheatley, 
Haynes discerns the undermining threat that moral hypocrisy represents. 


A BLACK CALVINIST 
REVOLUTIONARY POLITICS 


Phillis Wheatley and Lemuel Haynes interpreted the Revolutionary effort as an oppor- 
tunity for the colonies to reimagine what sort of society they wanted to build. In their 
minds, the fact that the very heart of the campaign had the concept of freedom from 
tyranny at its ideological centre provided the rhetorical tools requisite for addressing the 
issue of slavery. To be sure, not a few white New Englanders proactively raised the 
problem of moral inconsistency in the Revolutionary era. Among them were clergy 
members like Jonathan Edwards Jr and Samuel Hopkins who also sought to fit Edwardsean, 
New Divinity theology to the abolitionist cause. Wheatley and Haynes, however, were 
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particularly critical of what amounted to an expanded iteration of divine providence 
that sanctioned without qualification the cause for independence, and a malnourished 
vision of what a new nation committed to liberty might look like. 

Wheatley’s conception of providence made no assumptions about divine approval, 
but rather anticipated a demand for faithfulness. That is to say, her conviction concerning 
God's sovereign control over all things did not automatically place the patriot cause in 
favourable light. Wheatley’s understanding of providence was not tethered to a belief in 
a special covenant that privileged colonial actions and aims. In the treatment of Native 
and African peoples, Wheatley had witnessed the underside of such privilege. Instead, 
she seemed to assess motivations and intentions in light of both their own integrities 
and their potential implications for black slaves. Divine providence, therefore, did not 
necessarily mean the success of the patriotic cause. 

Deeply affected by the doctrine of total depravity, Haynes thought it unconscionable 
that one would regard themselves more deserving than another. For Haynes, realization 
of the comprehensive effects of humanity’s fall into sin ought to have led to humility 
and critical, cautious self-reflection—a self-reflection that would have prevented 
self-deception. Moreover, Haynes saw the application of the doctrine not only in 
individualistic terms but in communal terms as well. Through this lens, Haynes was able 
to see the direct relationship between depravity and the structure it erected—namely, 
chattel slavery. 

Although Haynes did not fight at Lexington, he was allegedly a member of a company 
of militiamen who rushed to the scene after the battle had concluded (Newman 1990, 9). 
In light of his status as a minuteman, Haynes’ poetic reflection on the battle of Lexington 
is often referred to as a patriotic ballad. However, this description falls short of capturing 
the complete message of Haynes’ words. 


Thrice happy they who thus resign 

Into the peaceful Grave 

Much better there, in Death Confind 

Than a Surviving Slave. (Newman 1990, 12) 


In honour of fallen patriotic soldiers, Haynes suggests that it is a much happier lot to 
die fighting for liberty than to remain a slave. Having referred to himself as a ‘young 
Mollato’ in the introduction to the poem, Haynes doubtless intends to conjure the image 
of the black slave whose plight peaks from beneath the surface. Though white patriots 
regarded themselves as figurative slaves, the true ‘surviving slave’ would be one of 
African descent. 

It can be argued that Wheatley also had black slaves on her mind when she penned 
George Washington, ‘hoping that even the most eminent slave owner in the colonies 
would ultimately apply the revolutionary ideology of equality and liberty to people of 
African as well as European descent’ (Carretta 2011, 154). While Wheatley was penning 
her optimistic correspondence, however, Washington was adamantly opposing the 
ongoing recruitment of black soldiers. In February of 1776, Washington formally 
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responded to Wheatley’s note. He offered an apology for his delay, and commented on 
his desire that Wheatley’s poem be published. Washington said nothing of the great 
cause of liberty to which Wheatley initially referred, having only taken notice of her 
words of praise and not her veiled plea (Carretta 2011, 155-156; Mason 1989, 165). 

The Revolutionary era works of Phillis Wheatley and Lemuel Haynes pressed the 
need for moral consistency. Believing in the fight for a future republican founding true 
to its own stated ideals, Wheatley and Haynes pledged their allegiance to the patriotic 
cause. Their patriotism was dissimilar to that of many of their white counterparts, 
however. Informed by their Calvinist faith, they evidenced a critical patriotism that 
served as a forewarning of the perils of erecting a new republic atop a fictional 
foundation of freedom. Their cautionary theo-politics anticipated future national 
tensions, the implications of which continue to be felt today. 
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INTRODUCTION 


EIGHTEENTH-CENTURY evangelicals were a diverse lot. They lived in what is now 
Canada, the United States of America, Great Britain, and Western Europe. Evangelicals 
were not separated by race or gender, and could be found among the Anglicans, Baptists, 
Congregationalists, Methodists, Moravians, and Presbyterians (Noll 2003). One of the 
features that distinguished eighteenth-century evangelicals from other Christians of 
that era was their support of revivalism as the work of God. They believed that, despite 
the sometimes ‘enthusiastic manifestations of those attending revival meetings during 
the Great Awakening in America and the Evangelical Revival in Britain and Europe, 
such spiritual resurgences were a continuation of the work performed by God, from the 
early days of the church through the Protestant Reformation (Hambrick-Stowe 1993). 
Some even came to see the bleakest periods of history as the time when God chose to 
exercise his power and reform the church (Finley 1741).* 

If revivals were God’s primary method of reforming the church, then preachers were 
the divine instruments used to accomplish this goal. Eighteenth-century evangelicals 
believed that preaching had the power to transform lives. Itinerants on both sides of the 
Atlantic travelled hundreds, and sometimes thousands, of miles preaching to anyone 
willing to listen to their message that God offered eternal life in heaven for those willing 


* This was the New Light Presbyterian Samuel Finley’s perspective when he preached in a 1741 
sermon, Christ Triumphing, and Satan Raging, “Thus it was when he came in the Flesh; when he sent 
St. Athanasius, Luther and Calvin, and at the Reformation of Scotland’ 
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to repent of their sins and put their faith in Christ. The greatest itinerant of the age, the 
Anglican clergyman George Whitefield, preached an estimated 18,000 sermons during 
his lifetime, crossing the Atlantic Ocean thirteen times in order to speak to vast crowds 
assembled in America, England, Scotland, and Wales. Benjamin Franklin, who 
performed an experiment on one occasion while Whitefield preached in Philadelphia, 
verified that the revivalist’s booming voice could be heard by some 30,000 people 
(Franklin 1869). 

In nearly all his sermons, Whitefield spoke of the need for a ‘new birth’ whereby a 
person would be spiritually reborn as an authentic Christian after confessing one’s sin 
and seeking God’s grace. As opposed to many of his Anglican colleagues, Whitefield 
insisted that baptism, regular church attendance, and even upright moral behaviour 
would not save a person. Only by experiencing conversion through the power of the 
Holy Spirit would an individual be saved from eternal damnation. In his first published 
sermon in 1737, Whitefield summed up the general sentiment among evangelicals at that 
time when he declared that ‘he is not a real Christian, who is only one outwardly; nor is 
that true baptism, which is only outward in the flesh. But he is a true Christian, who is 
one inwardly, whose baptism is that of the heart, in the Spirit, and not merely in the 
water’ (Whitefield 1737, 6). For evangelicals like Whitefield, performing ritual acts and 
merely having a notional understanding about God could not count as a substitute for 
having true knowledge of the Lord that could only come through divine revelation. 

Thirty years ago, the British historian David Bebbington put forward what has 
become the standard definition of modern evangelicalism in his book, Evangelicalism in 
Modern Britain (Bebbington 1989). Besides an emphasis on salvation by faith through 
grace that often accompanied a conversion experience, evangelicals also argued that 
Christ’s death on the cross paved the way for eternal life in heaven, viewed the Bible as 
God’s Word, and emphasized cross-cultural missionary work. Reinforcing their 
revivalism, the four attributes that Bebbington calls conversionism, crucicentrism, 
biblicism, and activism became the pillars of the evangelical belief system as the 
movement took shape in the eighteenth century. 


REGIONAL ASPECTS OF 
EIGHTEENTH-CENTURY EVANGELICALISM 


The largest proportion of evangelicals in the eighteenth century consisted of those 
adhering to Reformed doctrines. These evangelical Calvinists tended to gravitate 
towards certain regions. In America, members of independent Congregationalist 
churches in New England dominated the landscape, from Vermont to Rhode Island. 
Formerly known as Puritans in the seventeenth century, the New England 
Congregationalists divided into Old and New Lights by the middle of the eighteenth 
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century, depending on whether they supported the Great Awakening, with some taking 
on milder or more radical attributes of the two divisions (Kidd 2007). Some of the 
moderate evangelical New Lights included Jonathan Edwards of Northampton, 
Massachusetts, and Thomas Prince and Thomas Foxcroft of Boston. Moderate 
evangelicals such as these defended the revivals as God’s work while distancing 
themselves from some of the more extreme evangelicals like James Davenport of 
Connecticut, who publicly declared certain clergymen as being unconverted simply 
because they did not explicitly preach the need for a new birth experience. 

Not all New England evangelical Congregationalists remained in this denomination. 
In the aftermath of the Great Awakening, several groups broke off from local 
Congregational churches to form independent Calvinistic Baptist churches in New 
England. An important example in this faction was Isaac Backus of Norwich, 
Connecticut, who experienced conversion after hearing the revivalist preaching of the 
Congregational minister Eleazar Wheelock in the early 1740s. Backus left his 
Congregational church in 1746 to join a Separatist evangelical group, later becoming the 
pastor of a Baptist church in Middleborough, Massachusetts and a leading voice in the 
campaign to rid America of required taxes that subsidized state churches 
(McLoughlin 1967). Less well known figures also left New England Congregational 
churches for Separatist Baptist groups in the wake of the revivals. The Connecticut 
farmer Nathan Cole recorded his experience of racing to hear Whitefield preach in 1740 
at the town of Middleton, some twelve miles away from his home. Although he wrote 
that his conversion experience was directly related to hearing Whitefield preach, like 
many other evangelicals at the time, Cole struggled on and off again with assurance of 
his salvation, and eventually joined ranks with the Baptists in the late 1770s 
(Crawford 1976). 

In the Middle Colonies, in towns within New Jersey, New York, and Pennsylvania, 
many of the evangelical Calvinists there could be found among the Presbyterians of 
Scotch-Irish heritage, or within the ranks of the Dutch Reformed Church (Balmer 1989). 
The Tennents represent one of the most notable evangelical Presbyterian families that 
settled in this region. After graduating from the University of Edinburgh at the end of 
the seventeenth century, and receiving ordination in the Church of Ireland, William 
Tennent emigrated to Pennsylvania, pastoring a Presbyterian church in Bucks County, 
where the patriarch of the family established a Log College’ training school for 
ministers. His son Gilbert was educated there along with his brother William, Jr, before 
going on to become one of the leading revivalists of the Great Awakening. Besides his 
father, Gilbert Tennent also received spiritual guidance from Theodorus Frelinghuysen, 
a Dutch Pietist minister from Friesland, commissioned by the Reformed Church at 
Amsterdam to relocate to America in 1720, in order to serve the Raritan Valley in eastern 
New Jersey. Frelinghuysen’s emotional preaching on the need for repentance and 
conversion had a deep effect on Gilbert Tennent’s spiritual formation, as seen in many of 
his sermons during the revival period (Coalter 1986). 

Further south, in Maryland, Virginia, the Carolinas, and Georgia, Anglicanism 
emerged as the official religion for these colonies until the American Revolution. While 
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the Church of England allowed for Reformed beliefs within its Thirty-Nine Articles, 
Calvinism became unpopular after the Civil War and Commonwealth period under 
Oliver Cromwell, so that most of the southern immigrants from England veered towards 
Latitudinarianism, emphasizing general moralism and reasonable Christianity over the 
detailed doctrines taught by their Puritan counterparts in New England (Najar 2007). 
Not until the second half of the century did the South experience significant growth, in 
terms of the number of Calvinistic evangelical congregations. The leading groups in this 
later surge came from the Baptists, who took advantage of Anglicanism’s weak hold on 
the southern colonies and its failure to reach out to the marginal rural folk living in the 
backcountry away from major towns like Charleston (Heyrman 1997). The New 
Englanders—Shubal Stearns, his sister Martha, and his brother-in-law Daniel 
Marshall—started this trend of southern migration when they moved to North Carolina 
in the 1750s, forming a Calvinistic Baptist church at Sandy Creek. Twenty years later, 
thousands of Baptist churches could be found throughout Virginia and the Carolinas 
(Noll 1992). 

In Britain, Calvinistic strongholds could be found in Scotland and Wales, with 
pockets of strength in the densely populated capital city of London and its outskirts. In 
Scotland, Presbyterianism was the Established Church in the land. Throughout much of 
the eighteenth century, the members of two competing parties battled each other in the 
ecclesial courts on issues centring on whether the church’s doctrines and polity should 
be amended in light of philosophical and scientific advances made during the cultural 
and intellectual movement broadly defined as the Enlightenment. The powerful faction 
known as the Moderate party made every effort to rub shoulders with the local gentry, 
using their influence to fill Scottish pulpits with gentleman-ministers of taste and 
refinement, who could deliver polished sermons of general moral principles, and devoid 
of theological sophistication, which might bore or offend the elite (Sher 1985). Because 
of their support of revivalism, evangelicals within the Church of Scotland were 
sometimes dubbed the ‘high-flyers’ by their liberal detractors, or members of the 
‘Popular party, for their stance against the law of patronage, which allowed the leading 
heritor to select the clergy, and insistence that ministers should be chosen on the basis of 
a popular vote within the congregation. Some of the most prominent names in this 
group include the ministers Thomas Gillespie of Carnock, John Maclaurin of Glasgow, 
William McCulloch of Cambuslang, James Robe of Kilsyth, and their younger 
contemporary, John Erskine of Edinburgh. All these men participated in two of the 
largest revivals in Scottish history, when tens of thousands of people converged to the 
western towns of Cambuslang and Kilsyth in the summer and autumn of 1742 when two 
weeklong communion seasons were held at each parish (Beebe 2013; Fawcett 1971). 

News of the Scottish revivals in 1742 quickly spread to the Netherlands, where a 
minister of the Scots Church at Rotterdam named Hugh Kennedy published a Dutch 
edition of James Robe’ narrative of the revivals at Cambuslang and Kilsyth. Kennedy’s 
Dutch edition of Robe’s narrative in 1742 contributed to a spiritual resurgence that 
blanketed the Seven Provinces, from Zeeland in 1744 to Gelderland by 1750. Kennedy 
then relayed news back to Britain of the Dutch awakenings in his A Short Account of the 
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Rise and Continuing Progress of a Remarkable Work of Grace in the United Netherlands, 
published at London in 1752. In his account, Kennedy informed British evangelicals of 
the work performed by Johannes Jacobus Roldanus and Gerardus Kuypers, ministers in 
the town of Nijkerk in the province of Gelderland, and how the revival spread to nearby 
villages, including Putten, Lunteren, and Nunspeet (Van Lieburg 2008). According to 
Kennedy, in the town of Nijkerk alone, some 1,300 people ‘have been under deep 
conviction of their miserable lost state by nature’ (Kennedy 1752, 18). Although not as 
well-known as the American Great Awakening or the Cambuslang revival, the spiritual 
resurgence in the Dutch Republic highlights the breadth and interconnectedness of 
transatlantic evangelicalism. 

In Wales, Calvinistic revivals were led by the eccentric preacher Howell Harris and his 
more level-headed colleague Daniel Rowland. A few years after his conversion 
experience in 1735, Harris met Rowland, a Cardiganshire Anglican curate at the time, 
and the two began working together to promote local awakenings. Their friendly 
relations deteriorated in the 1740s, however, when the two began to accuse one another 
of theological peculiarities that related to differences they had on the subject of God's 
covenant with humanity and the necessity of assurance in salvation. Further disputes 
came to a head when Harris invited a married woman named Sidney Griffith, whom he 
believed was a prophetess, to accompany him on his many itinerant revival tours. After 
parting ways in 1750, the two men made amends in the early 1760s when a revival broke 
out in Llangeitho (Tudor 2000). 

Further away in continental Europe, seventeenth-century Pietism served as the 
foundation for early German evangelicalism. The pioneering scholarship of the late 
W. R. Ward has helped monoglot historians of evangelicalism in America and Britain 
learn about a significant group of Protestants who migrated from an area within what is 
now the Czech Republic in the early 1720s to settle on a portion of Count Nicholas von 
Zinzendorf’s estate in Saxony (Ward 1992). Zinzendorf became the leader of this Pietist 
group knownas the Moravians. Beginning in the 1730s, he sent them out as missionaries 
to the Danish West Indies, the Baltics, Egypt, England, Greenland, North and South 
America, and South Africa. Avoiding theological specificity, Zinzendorf clung to an 
eclectic and ecumenical form of evangelicalism that centred on a personal relationship 
with Jesus Christ as saviour. 

Other Pietists in Germany forged closer affiliations with Lutheran and Reformed 
theology, while trying to promote revivalism within their regions. One of the most 
distinguished eighteenth-century Lutheran Pietists was Johann Adam Steinmetz, who 
ministered in Upper Silesia before his expulsion by Catholic authorities in 1730 for his 
involvement in a local revival. Steinmetz subsequently relocated to a monastery near 
Magdeburg where he served as a Lutheran abbot and superintendent of the Prussian 
Duchy until his death in 1762. Steinmetz’s support of revivalism is evident in his 
translation work of American and English evangelical books and the editing of several 
German journals that announced recent awakenings in America and Britain. The year 
after Jonathan Edwards’ Faithful Narrative of the Surprising Work of God appeared at 
London in 1737, Steinmetz published a German edition from Magdeburg that contained 
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a forty-six page preface by him. In his preface, Steinmetz smoothed over the theological 
differences between Edwards’ Calvinism and Lutheran Pietism, wanting to present the 
revival account in Northampton, Massachusetts as a herrliche werck, or glorious work 
that might serve as the impetus for spiritual resurgence in the surrounding region. In 
the same year that Steinmetz’s edition of A Faithful Narrative came out, a German Pietist 
bookbinder named Johann Schmitz published another version of the book in the 
western town of Solingen. Instead of embracing Lutheranism, Schmitz and other Pietists 
in the area gravitated towards Reformed theology, which is evident in the translation 
work of Edwards’ narrative. As opposed to Steinmetz’s extensive editorial endeavours to 
gloss over certain doctrines such as limited atonement in order to make the Magdeburg 
edition of Edwards’ Faithful Narrative acceptable to German Lutherans in Halle and the 
surrounding region, the Solingen edition contained only a one-page preface and showed 
no effort to extract Calvinistic terminology from the Northampton revival account 
(Stievermann 2014). 


GENDER AND RACE 


Evangelicals in each of these regions consisted of many different types of adherents. 
Even though the white male clergy have received the lion’s share of scholarly attention in 
evangelical studies, the scope of the movement was not limited by gender or race. On 
average, more women filled the pews on Sundays than men. One of the most dedicated 
devotees was a Rhode Island schoolteacher named Sarah Osborn. After settling at 
Newport in the early 1730s, Osborn wrestled with assurance of her salvation until 
hearing the preaching of George Whitefield and other itinerants during the Great 
Awakening of the early 1740s. In the wake of the series of revivals that ascended on New 
England, she organized a women’s society for the members of her Congregational 
church in Newport, and later formulated prayer meetings in her home that admitted 
men and women of all ages, including free blacks and slaves. At the high point of her lay 
ministry in 1767, she could recall over 500 people meeting at her house throughout the 
week. She and her best friend Susanna Anthony were instrumental in successfully 
campaigning to have Jonathan Edwards’ disciple Samuel Hopkins serve as their new 
pastor in 1770 (Brekus 2013). Despite Hopkins’ reputation as a poor preacher, there was 
no danger of him preaching a watered down version of the Gospel message (West 1805). 

Other evangelical women could be equally dedicated Calvinists and revivalists, even 
if they were not on the front lines with a public ministry. Jonathan Edwards’ wife Sarah 
Pierpont is one example of an unassuming evangelical woman whose piety became 
legendary. Reflecting on his visit to the Edwards household at Northampton in 1740, 
George Whitefield remarked that Sarah Edwards ‘is adorned with a meek and quiet 
spirit; she talked solidly of the things of God, and seemed to be such a helpmeet for her 
husband, that she caused me to renew those prayers, which for some months, I have put 
up to God, that he would be pleased to send me a daughter of Abraham to be my wife’ 
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(Marsden 2003, 208). This mild-mannered pastor’s wife experienced an unusual ‘season 
of grace’ in 1742, when an itinerant evangelical temporarily filled the pulpit of her 
husband’s Congregational church in Northampton while he preached at another 
congregation in Massachusetts. She reportedly became so overwhelmed by the power of 
the Holy Spirit during a revival in her town that she fainted, and had to be carried to her 
bed where she rested for hours until fully recovering from physical exhaustion 
(Dwight 1830). 

When Edwards returned from his travels, he rejoiced at hearing of his wife's spiritual 
episode. After recording her experience, Edwards presented her story anonymously in 
his treatise, Some Thoughts Concerning the Present Revival of Religion (1742), concluding 
that ‘if such things are enthusiasm, and the fruits of a distempered brain, let my brain be 
evermore possessed of that happy distemper! If this be distraction, I pray God that the 
world of mankind may be all seized with this benign, meek, beneficent, beautiful, 
glorious distraction!’ (Marsden 2003, 241). Edwards reasoned that if God infused frail 
humans with even a small portion of his power, it would be natural for his wife and 
others not to be in full control of their bodies, which might lead to fainting, crying out, 
or other unusual behaviour. As a moderate revivalist, Edwards did not suggest that such 
emotion response was evidence of God's spirit at work, only that it could be an effect of 
the Holy Spirit’s power. 

The message of the new birth that predominated in the 1740 revivals also resonated 
among African Americans, and even a few Native Americans. One of the more famous 
converts was the poet Phillis Wheatley. Purchased as a slave in 1761 by an evangelical 
family in Boston, Wheatley became an international celebrity when she published her 
Poems on Various Subjects at London in 1773, which contained an unprecedented 
frontispiece portrait of her that had been financed by the English Methodist aristocrat, 
Selena, Countess of Huntingdon (Carretta 2011). By all accounts Wheatley had been 
treated as a family member, rather than a slave or even a servant, learning to read and 
write at an early age, and raised to appreciate evangelical Calvinism. Her faith is evident 
in the first four lines of her controversial poem, ‘On Being Brought from Africa to 
America, in which she spoke of her route from Africa to America as providentially 
leading her to accept Christianity: 


’ Twas mercy brought me from my pagan land 

Taught my benighted soul to understand 

That there’s a God, that there’s a Saviour too; 

Once I redemption neither sought nor knew. (Wheatley 1773, 18) 


Around the time that her Poems were published, Wheatley experienced physical free- 
dom as well when she was emancipated. 

Further north in Vermont, the revivalist and theologian Lemuel Haynes made a name 
for himself as the first African American to be ordained in a major white denomination. 
After completing his contract as an indentured servant on a farm in Massachusetts in 
1774, Haynes enlisted as a soldier in the American War of Independence. When the war 
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was over, he was educated by an Edwardsean minister in Connecticut before settling as 
the pastor of the Congregational church at Rutland, Vermont in 1788. During his thirty- 
year pastorate, Haynes became an outspoken advocate for the Federalists, decrying 
Jefferson's Democratic Republicanism in his 1798 sermon, The Influence of Civil 
Government on Religion. In 1804, Haynes added a distinction to his name when 
Middlebury College bestowed upon him an honorary Master of Arts, making him the 
first African American to receive an advanced honorary degree (Saillant 2002). 

The story of the forced displacement of Native Americans from their homelands is 
now a well-known blemish in the story of America’s history. While some inroads had 
been made in the seventeenth century by the New England missionaries Thomas 
Mayhew of Martha’s Vineyard, and John Eliot of Roxbury, much of their success at 
converting Native Americans dissipated after the bloody conflict in the 1670s known as 
King Philips War. While most Natives understandably resisted efforts of conversion to 
Christianity after this violent episode, a few found the revivalism offered by early 
evangelicals appealing. One of the most important eighteenth-century converts was the 
Mohegan Samson Occom, who experienced conversion in 1741 during the Great 
Awakening. Occom trained for the ministry under Eleazar Wheelock of Lebanon, 
Connecticut before being licensed as a Presbyterian minister in 1759. A few years later, 
Occom travelled oversees where he raised the enormous sum of £12,000 for Wheelock’s 
school for Native Americans. When he returned, however, he was disheartened to learn 
that Wheelock had decided to use the money to start a school for elite white boys that 
would become Dartmouth College. Despite feeling betrayed, Occom held fast to the 
Calvinism that he had adopted upon conversion, going on to help found a Christian 
Native American community at Brothertown in Upstate New York (Fisher 2012). 


THEOLOGICAL DISPUTES 


As evangelicalism expanded in the eighteenth century, leaders within the movement 
began to disagree with one another on how to interpret revivalism theologically. One of 
the most significant disputes of the period involved two of evangelicalism’s best-known 
leaders, John Wesley and George Whitefield. The two men formed a close friendship at 
Oxford University, both attending the intercollegiate “Holy Club’ Bible study meetings 
on campus during the 1730s. Within a few years of graduating from Pembroke College 
in 1736, and receiving ordination within the Anglican Church, Whitefield began 
experimenting with preaching outside in the fields. Utilizing the skills that he had 
learned from studying acting and plays as a boy, he found that he had a talent for 
captivating audiences (Stout 1991). People flocked to hear the boy parson who 
impersonated biblical characters, and who reportedly could bring his audience to tears 
by simply pronouncing the word ‘Mesopotamia’ (Philip 1838). Having experienced 
much success, Whitefield convinced Wesley to try his hand at open-air preaching in 
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1739. This commitment to extensive evangelistic preaching formed the basis of early 
Methodism. 

Today, Methodism is often exclusively linked with John Wesley and his brother 
Charles, who adopted an Arminian understanding of the Christian faith. While the 
Wesleyan form of Methodism has grown exponentially from its fledgling beginnings in 
the middle of the eighteenth century, a lesser-known Calvinistic branch of Methodism 
emerged simultaneously in Britain, having its stronghold in Wales and led by Whitefield 
(Jones et al. 2012). While John Wesley was known to be a skilled preacher, he had an even 
greater talent for organizing societies and training leaders that proved to be unmatched 
by his Calvinistic counterpart. Whitefield devoted nearly all his energies to preaching 
and raising funds for his orphanage in Georgia, avoiding administrative work whenever 
possible. Over time, this discrepancy led to Wesley’s Arminian branch overshadowing 
the smaller subset of English and Welsh Calvinists, so that today most people consider 
only one form of Methodism, which advocated free will and salvation based on God's 
foreknowledge. 

The formal division that separated Methodism into two distinct branches occurred in 
the early 1740s. The impetus for this split centred on a controversial sermon preached by 
John Wesley in 1739, subsequently published as Free Grace. In his sermon, Wesley argued 
that the scriptures clearly taught that salvation had been intended for all people, and not 
simply for a select group of people whom the Calvinists dubbed the elect. While 
admitting that salvation is solely by divine grace, he claimed that humans had the ability 
to accept or reject God's offer. To claim otherwise, Wesley reasoned, would make 
preaching pointless. Wesley feared that Reformed teaching on predestination would 
lead to apathy among believers. If people came to a quick assurance that they were 
predestined for eternity in heaven, and that God had decreed all series of events to 
happen in a prescribed order, Wesley assumed that there would be no motivation to live 
a holy life during one’s time on earth. In his sermon on Free Grace, Wesley presented the 
Reformed doctrine of predestination as representing Christ ‘as an hypocrite, a deceiver 
of the people, a man void of common sincerity, since elsewhere Jesus ‘spoke as if he was 
willing that all should be saved’ (Wesley 1739, 22-23). Feeling that he had been personally 
attacked, Whitefield swiftly responded with a publicized letter to Wesley in defence of 
Calvinism. After a heated exchange, the two men made amends, but went their separate 
ways. Each branded his own form of Methodism, one built on Arminianism and the 
other on Reformed theology. 

Wesley also engaged with another fellow Holy Club member on the Calvinistic 
teaching of imputed righteousness. Although little known today, the Anglican 
evangelical clergyman James Hervey was one of the most popular authors in the 
eighteenth century. There are more than one hundred imprints of his book Meditations 
and Contemplations (1746-47) in the eighteenth century alone. Almost as popular was 
his 1755 book Theron and Aspasio that centred on a polite dialogue between an 
evangelical named Aspasio and his companion Theron, who gradually comes to accept 
the Calvinistic notion that Christ's righteousness had been imputed to the elect. Wesley 
severely criticized his younger Oxford friend for showcasing Calvinism, publishing a 
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sarcastic rebuttal entitled A Preservative against Unsettled Notions in Religion shortly 
before Hervey’s death on Christmas Day in 1758. Within the work, Wesley caustically 
referred to Reformed teachings as poison, a poor choice of words which an evangelical 
Presbyterian minister later used to his advantage to bar Wesleyan Methodism from 
gaining a firm footing in Scotland (Yeager 2010). 

Not all the theological debates among eighteenth-century evangelicals revolved 
around Wesley, nor did all the arguments pit those with Arminian beliefs against those 
adhering to Reformed teachings. Even among the Reformed denominations, evangelicals 
contended with one another on how best to understand aspects of Calvinism. The 
Scottish evangelical minister and theologian John Erskine worked strenuously in the 
years after Jonathan Edwards’ death in 1758 to publish a number of posthumous works 
in Britain, while disagreeing with some of his friend’s theological notions. In the decades 
following Edwards’ death, Erskine convinced Edinburgh and Glasgow booksellers to 
reprint The Life of David Brainerd in 1765, Sermons on Various Important Subjects in 
1785, and The Life of Edwards in 1785. At the same time, Erskine collaborated with 
Jonathan Edwards, Jr to publish posthumous first editions in Edinburgh of his father’s 
History of the Work of Redemption in 1774, Practical Sermons in 1788, Miscellaneous 
Observations on Important Theological Subjects in 1793, and Remarks on Important 
Theological Controversies in 1796 (Yeager 2011). With such devotion to Edwards, one 
may mistakenly infer that Erskine wholeheartedly endorsed his friend’s theology. 

Although corresponding with Edwards for at least a decade, teaming up with him to 
invigorate the transatlantic revivals, and describing him as a ‘great man, Erskine found 
fault with the American theologian’s notion of the will. In Freedom of the Will (1754), 
Edwards had defined the will as ‘that by which the mind chooses any thing; so that ‘an 
act of the will is the same as an act of choosing or choice’ (Edwards 1754, 1). In other 
words, the will was not a separate faculty from the mind, but instead consisted of 
unconscious decisions made by humans whereby they choose (or will) to act upon their 
strongest desires. Edwards postulated that the choice with the greatest appeal would 
inadvertently result in a person acting on that desire. Here, he was attempting to refute 
contemporary thinkers who had been saying that there was such a thing as a self- 
determining will that could make choices regardless of outside circumstances and 
motives. Edwards denied the possibility of a self-determining will that could make 
choices arbitrarily. Instead, he claimed that the will was limited by what he called ‘moral 
necessity’ that shaped a person’s strongest desires, leading to regular occurrences of 
sinning. There was a ray of hope, however, in Edwards’ analysis. He argued that God 
offered a power wielded by the Holy Spirit that could overcome the tainted willing of sin 
by humans. Such divine assistance could also usher in a saving form of faith that would 
lead to eternal life with God in heaven. The overall purpose of Freedom of the Will had 
been to buttress Calvinism, by explaining why humans are responsible for their sin (on 
account of their moral inability to do otherwise), but Edwards also wanted to show how 
God could save some people through divine grace given by the Holy Spirit. 

Contrary to Edwards’ interpretation of how one receives faith, Erskine believed that 
the inclusion of the will in any discussion about redemption was a slippery slope that 
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should be avoided altogether. Rather than admit that the will played any part in the 
process of salvation, however tainted with sin, Erskine proposed that faith was limited 
to the mind, arguing in his treatise The Nature of Christian Faith in 1765 that authentic 
belief could be summed up simply as the reception of supernatural sight given by the 
Holy Spirit, who reveals Jesus Christ as the Son of God and the only means of eternal life 
(Yeager 2011). According to Erskine, the will had nothing to do with faith; it was simply a 
matter of the mind perceiving the truth of reality that the Holy Spirit made apparent. 
Even though Erskine did not accept Edwards’ explanation of the will, he wanted to 
promote his friend’s works because his theological ideas overall conformed to the 
fundamental beliefs that evangelical Calvinists shared. Erskine, for instance, thought 
highly of Edwards’ Treatise Concerning Religious Affections (1746), which analysed the 
difference between a true and inauthentic conversion experience, and his book on 
Original Sin (1758), which defended the traditional Calvinistic notion of sin inherited 
from Adam. So, while he must have cringed when he read Edwards intricate theory on 
the will, Erskine would have supported the stance that humans required supernatural 
grace to overcome their sinful nature and secure saving faith. 

Further south in Britain, eighteenth-century English Particular Baptists wrestled 
with each other on the proper understanding of missions in light of Reformed teachings. If 
God had already determined the number of elect, should the Gospel message be preached 
to unbelievers? The English Baptists in Northamptonshire had mixed opinions on the 
so-called ‘Modern Question. On the one hand, the high Calvinist theologians John Gill 
and John Brine mounted a campaign against preaching to unbelievers for fear that they 
might deceive themselves into thinking that they could be counted among the elect. 
They also thought that such a free offer of grace to all people could be interpreted as an 
indirect attempt to undermine God’s sovereign plan of deciding who had been designated 
for redemption. Such high Calvinist teachings weighed heavily on a younger generation of 
Northamptonshire Baptist ministers that included Andrew Fuller and John Ryland, Jr. 

The two men eventually found relief after conferring with moderate Calvinists like 
John Newton and studying the writings of Jonathan Edwards, especially his Freedom of 
the Will. Edwards’ theory that humans are not naturally inhibited from accepting the 
Gospel message, even if they are morally unable to do so without divine grace, convinced 
Fuller and Ryland to cast their net as wide as possible when preaching. Fuller laid out his 
understanding of the sovereignty of God and divine predestination from an evangelical 
perspective in The Gospel Worthy of All Acceptation (1785), arguing that everyone had 
the duty to respond to the Gospel message. Ryland, like his friend Andrew Fuller, also 
came to the conclusion that all should be given the chance to receive God’s offer of 
salvation. In his Earnest Charge, and Humble Hope of an Affectionate Pastor (1794), he 
equated the free offer of the Gospel message with the ‘doctrine of the old Calvinists, and 
more scriptural than the strict theology taught by Gill and Brine (Ryland 1794, 64). 
Refreshed from their newfound freedom to preach openly to all, Ryland and Fuller went 
on to help found the Baptist Missionary Society in 1792, with William Carey volunteer- 
ing the following year to serve as its first overseas missionary to India. 
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CALVIN’S INFLUENCE 


One of the curious aspects of eighteenth-century evangelical Calvinism is that its 
adherents often denied crediting Calvins direct influence. Jonathan Edwards, for 
example, accepted the label ‘Calvinist; but on his own terms, and without paying 
homage to Calvin as the progenitor of his beliefs. While acknowledging that he can 
properly be called a Calvinist, and defending the Reformed doctrine of divine 
sovereignty and God’s election of certain people for salvation, Edwards wrote in the 
preface of Freedom of the Will in 1754 that, ‘I utterly disclaim a dependence on Calvin, or 
believing the doctrines which I hold, because he believed and taught them; and cannot 
justly be charged with believing in every thing just has he taught’ (Edwards 1754, iv). 
Edwards’ rhetoric here is consistent with many others at the time. When eighteenth- 
century evangelicals described themselves as Calvinists, they were identifying 
themselves as adherents of Reformed theology, espoused not only by John Calvin, but 
Ulrich Zwingli of Switzerland and Martin Luther as well. Evangelicals appreciated the 
emphasis that Calvin and other reformers placed on the sovereignty of God, and 
although sometimes struggling to accept the doctrine of predestination, most came to 
adopt this theological notion as well. 

While describing themselves as self-declared Calvinists, many evangelicals like 
Edwards wanted to make it known that their faith was not dependent on Calvin. The 
Boston minister Thomas Foxcroft confessed that ‘I honour Calvin highly: His testimony 
has no little weight with me: I think it is as good an authority as any, but, continued 
Foxcroft, ‘I never set up Calvin for an oracle, nor counted him infallible’ (Foxcroft 1724, 
16). Ofa similar opinion was the English Particular Baptist theologian Andrew Fuller. In 
the first edition of his most influential book, The Gospel Worthy of All Acceptation, Fuller 
quoted Calvin only once, and even then, a leading Baptist scholar has argued that his 
reference probably came second hand. The Calvinism that Fuller came to adopt was 
more the result of sixteenth- and seventeenth-century Puritan divines, and from 
studying the theology of Jonathan Edwards, than any direct influence from Calvin 
(Chun 2012; Morden 2003). 

Some evangelicals, while siding with the Calvinists, remained reticent to commit 
themselves fully to all aspects of Reformed thought. In 1797, the English MP and 
abolitionist William Wilberforce published a nearly 500-page tome called A Practical 
View of the Prevailing Religious System of Professed Christians, making the case that all 
humans are born with a sinful nature and in need of salvation that only can come as a 
result of Christ's death on the cross. While much of what he was advocating conformed 
to what other evangelical Calvinists had been saying for nearly the last hundred years, 
Wilberforce described himself as ‘no Calvinist, though I am not either an anti-Calvinist’ 
(Bebbington 1989, 17). The training that Wilberforce had received as a boy by his 
Calvinistic Methodist aunt and uncle resonated with him, but only to a point, for later in 
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life he refused aligning himself exclusively with those whom he believed taught a form 
of determinism (Stott 2012). 

An earlier contemporary of Wilberforce, the former slave trader John Newton, 
disclaimed certain aspects of Calvinism, calling himself ‘a sort of middle-mam. Before 
publishing his famous hymn ‘Amazing Grace’ in 1779 when he was an Anglican curate at 
Olney in England, Newton made a living as a slave trader and later for a time as a tide 
surveyor in Liverpool. As he relayed in his Authentic Narrative of Some Remarkable and 
Interesting Particulars in the Life of ******** in 1764, he experienced two horrific storms 
at sea that brought him to faith, and led to a change of course to become an Anglican 
minister. His acquaintance with George Whitefield and the Wesley brothers helped 
deepen his faith, but Newton ultimately accepted a Calvinistic form of evangelicalism. 
Newton's evangelicalism was coloured by his attempt to forge a via media path that 
avoided extreme positions. In 1765, he conceded that ‘Iam what they calla Calvinist; yet 
there are flights, niceties, and hard sayings, to be found among some of that system, 
which I do not choose to imitate. While rejecting the Arminianism of his friends John 
and Charles Wesley, Newton wanted to distance himself from the high Calvinist 
position espoused by some Particular Baptists living nearby. Newton described his 
Calvinism in the same way as one who dropped a lump of sugar into a cup of tea. Rather 
than champion the Calvinist position unreservedly, he preferred to have it ‘mixed and 
diluted’ within his preaching and writings (Hindmarsh 1996, 50, 159, 167-68). 

While some evangelicals like Edwards and Newton would submit to being called 
Calvinists, others disparaged any association with the name of Calvin, wanting simply 
to be known as a Christians. ‘I may indeed believe the same things which Luther or 
Calvin believed; the Virginian Presbyterian minister Samuel Davies submitted, ‘but I do 
not believe them on the authority of Luther or Calvin, but upon the sole authority of 
Jesus Christ, and therefore I should not call myself by their name, as one of their 
disciples, but by the name of Christ, whom alone I acknowledge as the Author of my 
religion, and my only master and Lord’ (Davies 1792, 316-317). As an evangelical 
Presbyterian minister in the colonial South, there could be no doubt that Davies’ loyalty 
belonged with the Calvinists rather than the Arminians, but he did not want to be tied 
down to one persons set of beliefs. He thought that it would be best to present himself 
simply as a follower of Jesus’ teachings. The Anglican clergyman William Romaine also 
at times distanced himself from any particular affiliation, even though he could rightly 
be called a Calvinist in terms of his belief system. In his sermon, ‘Who is this that cometh 
up from the wilderness, leaning upon her beloved, Romaine reminded his audience that 
the church is ‘neither the Jewish nor the Gentile, neither the Protestant nor the Papist, 
neither the Calvinist nor the Lutheran’ (Romaine 1796, 242). The remarks by Davies and 
Romaine are a reminder that evangelicals viewed Calvin and the term Calvinism 
sometimes as a loose affiliation, and subordinate to a greater connection with other 
likeminded believers. 

Not all evangelicals, however, feared being stigmatized as Calvinists. Many viewed 
Reformed doctrines like the sovereignty of God and divine election as the foundation 
blocks of true Christianity. Sometimes evangelicals signified their appreciation of 
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Calvinism in their private diary entries. In an account of her spiritual journey, the 
Connecticut farm woman Hannah Heaton described the doctrine of predestination in 
the early 1790s as ‘sweet and transporting’ to the soul because of its permanent blessings 
for the elect (Lacey 2003, 309-310). Others were more public in their pronouncement of 
the value of Reformed doctrines. When the New Light Presbyterian Gilbert Tennent 
preached his famous sermon in March 1740 on “The Danger of an Unconverted 
Ministry; in which he encouraged churchgoers to question the faith of ministers who 
did not preach the Gospel message, he presented the doctrines of Calvinism as 
diametrically opposed to their seemingly lukewarm teachings, proclaiming that “The 
doctrines of original sin, justification by faith alone, and the other points of Calvinism, 
are very cross to the grain of unrenewed nature’ (Tennent 1740, 13). 

Congregationalist and Presbyterian ministers alike were particularly keen to cite 
Calvin in their writings. The Boston Congregationalist Benjamin Colman referenced 
Calvin several times in his sermons and treatises. In his Argument for and Persuasive 
unto the Great and Important Duty of Family Worship (1728), Colman cited Calvin as 
supporting family devotions (Colman 1728). Later, when delivering his funeral sermon 
on behalf of his Brattle Street Church colleague William Cooper who passed away at the 
end of 1743, Colman quoted Calvin in an effort to show how Christ was different from 
humans in being able to take on the nature of humanity without sinning (Colman 174 4a). 
In his sermon, The Case of Satan’s Fiery Darts in Blasphemous Suggestions and Hellish 
Annoyances, Colman pointed to Calvin as rightly teaching that individuals should 
instantly reject and rebuke any blasphemous thoughts that enter the mind 
(Colman 1744b). 

Colman was not the only Congregationalist appealing to Calvin from time to time. 
Jonathan Edwards, while making it clear in Freedom of the Will that he was not 
dependent on Calvin, cited the great reformer when it suited his purposes. Within his 
Treatise Concerning Religious Affections (1746), Edwards quoted Calvin's Institutes in a 
footnote as a way of backing up his notion that spiritual knowledge does not come in the 
form of any new doctrine apart from scripture. Later, at the end of Religious Affections, 
Edwards quoted Calvin again in a footnote to support his argument that God tries 
humans, not in hope of learning anything new by their actions, but in order to test the 
sincerity of their faith (Edwards 1746). Edwards’ leading disciple Samuel Hopkins, a 
Congregational pastor in Newport, Rhode Island, also found Calvins authoritative 
words to be helpful in reinforcing the points that he made in his two-volume systematic 
theology of the New Divinity movement entitled The System of Doctrines (1793). Within 
the first volume of his magnum opus, Hopkins cited Calvin’s commentaries on the 
biblical books of Exodus, Joshua, and Romans when explaining the active role that 
God takes in testing humans, sometimes described as ‘tempting. In the second 
volume, Hopkins turned to Calvin once again as a source on God’s active and passive 
role in causing humans to sin, and when defending the practice of infant baptism 
(Hopkins 1793). 

Evangelicals, who did not cite Calvin in defence of their own arguments, spoke of him 
as one of the great heroes of the Protestant Reformation. When referring to the 
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Reformation, early evangelicals such as Samuel Davies pointed to Calvin, Martin Luther, 
and Ulrich Zwingli as helping to free Christians from the shackles of popery in the 
sixteenth century (Davies 1792). The sermon or theological treatise was not the only 
mode for honouring Calvin and other reformers. In his American Geography, the New 
England Congregationalist Jedidiah Morse presented Calvin as a ‘celebrated reformer’ 
who ‘improved upon Luther’s plan—expunged many of the Romish ceremonies which 
he had indulged—entertained different ideas concerning some of the great doctrines of 
Christianity, and set the Protestant, at a greater remove from the Roman Catholic 
religion’ (Morse 1789, 150). Morse’s textbooks on geography were meant to reorient 
students to the American landscape after the formation of a new republic, but they also 
not-so subtly were intended to position Reformed Protestantism as a superior faith to 
that of Roman Catholicism. 


CONCLUSION 


From examining this multifaceted movement, it should become apparent that 
eighteenth-century evangelical Calvinists consisted of a diverse group of people. While 
many times concentrating in a particular region, they populated both sides of the 
Atlantic, and could be found among white, black, and Native American male and female 
adherents. Even though most had a common interest in revivalism, they often squabbled 
amongst themselves on a variety of topics. They disagreed on the proper mode of 
baptism, with some, such as the English Particular Baptists, claiming that immersion 
upon a profession of faith as an adult was clearly taught in the Bible, while others, like 
the Congregationalists and Presbyterians, practised infant baptism, seeing it as the 
continuous expression of the covenant established by God with Abraham and the 
Israelites. Evangelical Calvinists also clashed on the subject of church polity. Some, like 
the Baptists and Congregationalists, thought that independent churches represented 
the ideal biblical model of how to organize the church, which differed substantially from 
the intricate hierarchical structures found in the Church of England and 
Presbyterianism. Yet, despite their differences, evangelical Calvinists never deviated 
from a shared conviction that they had with Wesleyan Arminians on the need to repent 
of one’s sins and seek conversion that came as a result of divine grace mediated through 
Christ’s death on the cross. Such beliefs are what distinguished this multidimensional 
group of people as evangelicals from other Christians of that era. While evangelicals 
became members of a variety of denominations, and sometimes vehemently opposed 
one another on what the Bible said about predestination, the best form of baptism, and 
other doctrinal matters, they never would have sided with the moralists of the day who 
claimed that the foundation of Christianity was Jesus’ ethical teachings, or that salvation 
could be achieved without the aid of the Holy Spirit. Eighteenth-century evangelical 
Calvinists, despite their diversity and disputes on specific doctrines, collectively agreed 
that salvation came solely by divine grace through Christ’s death on the cross, and that 
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conversion often propagated through revivalism was the primary means by which the 
Lord efficaciously brought the elect into the fold. 
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RANDALL C. ZACHMAN 


FRIEDRICH Schleiermacher (1768-1834) lived in an age in which Christian theology in 
particular, and religious life in general, was subject to intensive criticism from a number 
of different quarters. The historical basis of Christian doctrine appeared to be completely 
undermined by the historical work of scholars such as Samuel Reimarus, whose 
posthumously published work on the intention of Jesus attempted to show that Jesus 
intended to be an earthly Messianic figure before he died, and only after his hopes were 
dashed when he was crucified did his disciples invent the doctrine that he died for the 
sins of the world. Since the history underlying the doctrine of Jesus as a spiritual 
suffering Saviour of humanity is invented, both the history and the doctrine are to that 
extent false. The empirical credibility of miracles was undermined by David Hume, who 
argued that a miracle as a violation of the laws of nature is contradicted by the unalterable 
experience of humanity regarding those laws of nature, and so any testimony to 
miraculous events can be proven to be false. The investigations into physics by Isaac 
Newton made the search for a supernatural cause for a natural effect seem self- 
contradictory, for according to Newtons method of investigation, we must seek the 
same natural causes to explain the same natural effects. Finally, Gotthold Lessing made 
the appeal to miracles appear to be of no use in proving Christian truth claims in the first 
place. Since historical events cannot be demonstrated (in the way a mathematical 
formula can be demonstrated), nothing can be demonstrated by means of historical 
events. Therefore, even if God raised Jesus from the dead, this does not allow us to 
demonstrate anything new with regard to the concept of God. The result of these 
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criticisms seemed to be that Christian theology and Christian scripture were without 
any credible truth, and thus should be consigned to the dustbin of history along with all 
the other fables all-too-gullible human beings have believed throughout history. 

However, Christian theology was under threat from another direction as well, this 
time by figures who claimed to want to defend the truth of Christianity over against 
these attempts to falsify it. Gotthold Lessing charted the way to this defence when he 
claimed that historically revealed truths, such as the doctrines taught by Jesus, need to 
be converted into truths that reason can demonstrate to itself. God reveals these truths 
to us so that we might exercise our reason on them in converting them to rational truths, 
and when we do so we are increasingly transformed in a way that frees us from self-love. 
‘There were two attempts to convert the truths of revelation into the truths of reason, by 
seeking the truth of revelation either in practical reason, or in speculative reason. 
Immanuel Kant thought that religion differs in no way from morality, for both are 
concerned with duties as such. There is therefore only one religion, that of morally 
legislating practical reason, and all of scripture and theology needs to be interpreted in 
light of this one religion if we are to benefit from it. G. W. E Hegel, on the other hand, 
sought to ground all religion in the development of thinking consciousness or spirit, by 
converting the symbols of scripture and theology into concepts whereby their truth can 
be demonstrated rationally. 

The unique contribution of Schleiermacher to the development of Christian theology 
in general, and Reformed theology in particular, lay in his ability to internalize the 
criticisms of Christian truth claims by history, philosophy, and science, and yet still 
develop a foundation for human religiousness in general, and Christian faith in 
particular, that did not lead to the collapse of religion and faith into philosophy. By 
discovering this foundation, Schleiermacher thought he could establish an ‘eternal 
covenant the between living Christian faith and completely free, independent scientific 
inquiry, so that faith does not hinder science and science does not exclude faith, so that 
even as a theologian he could ‘participate actively in the building up of both the church 
and science’ (Schleiermacher 1981, 64). As we shall see, this means that Schleiermacher 
must recast the Reformed theological tradition he inherited in a way to make it immune 
from the free scientific criticism which seemed to completely discredit it, while also 
keeping theology free from being subsumed into philosophy, which seeks to make 
historical revelation a passing phenomenon that is completely transformed into the 
eternal truths of practical or speculative reason. 


THE LIFE AND WORK OF FRIEDRICH DANIEL 
ERNST SCHLEIERMACHER 


Schleiermacher was born in 1768 in Breslau, Silesia. His father was a Reformed army 
chaplain who had initially adopted a Deist point of view, understanding God in light of 
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the universal revelation of the one God to human reason. However, he came into contact 
with the Herrnhuter Brethren, who were followers of Nicholas Ludwig, Count von 
Zinzendorf, and he was converted to faith in the crucified God and Saviour when 
Schleiermacher was nine. Schleiermacher’s father attempted to shield his son from the 
toxic effects of the rational criticism of faith current in his day, and so had his son 
educated in the Herrnhuter school at Niesky and in the Herrnhuter theological school at 
Barby. When Schleiermacher was fourteen years old, he experienced a conversion to 
faith in the love of God revealed in the crucified Redeemer, and throughout his life he 
credited the Herrnhuter Brethren with awakening faith and piety in him by means of 
their stimulating testimony to their own faith. 

However, Friedrich was much like his father, in that he also had a very thoughtful and 
critical side, and so was drawn to the very texts from which his father sought to shield 
him, which subjected Christian faith to radical criticism, especially the philosophy of 
Immanuel Kant. The effect of this reading, which he undertook with other theology 
students at Barby, was to bring about Schleiermacher’s loss of faith in the two central 
doctrines of the Moravian movement: the understanding of the person of Christ as truly 
divine and truly human, and the understanding of his death as the atoning sacrifice for 
the sins of the whole world. Schleiermacher finally confessed this loss of faith in a letter 
to his father: ‘I cannot believe that he who called himself the Son of Man was the true, 
eternal God; I cannot believe that his death was a vicarious atonement (Gerrish 1984, 
25). Given that Zinzendorf ascribed faith to the vision of the crucified Creator before the 
eye of the heart, the denial of Christ’s divinity and of the saving nature of his death would 
seem to be the death knell of faith, and this is what Schleiermacher and his father both 
seemed to think at the time. As a consequence, Schleiermacher transferred from Barby 
to Halle, which was more open to the spirit of criticism of the age, though he stayed with 
the study of theology throughout this time. 

Much to Schleiermacher’s surprise, even though he lost faith in Christ’s divinity and 
in his atoning death, he did not lose faith in God, or faith in the saving efficacy of the 
person of Christ. This revealed to Schleiermacher that faith does not depend on 
doctrine, but rather on the power of Christ’s person that is communicated to the believer 
through the Christian community. The transformative nature of this experience of faith 
comes to be expressed and described in doctrine, but the object of faith is not doctrine, 
but the influence of the person to which doctrine points. Moreover, Zinzendorf and the 
Moravians also revealed to Schleiermacher the specific domain in which this influence 
finds its point of contact, for Zinzendorf insisted that faith is not rooted in reason or 
doctrine, nor is it rooted in morality, but is rather found in the inmost feeling of the 
heart. The heart sees and feels that Christ is the Redeemer, and this gives faith a certainty 
that is beyond the reach of any rational doubt. So also for Schleiermacher, faith will be a 
modification not of knowing or of doing, but of feeling. This feeling is stimulated by 
what we come to know, and is expressed by what we do, but is not to be identified with 
either knowing or doing. This will give Schleiermacher the ability to find a foundation of 
piety and faith that avoids its being collapsed into the speculative philosophy of Hegel or 
the moral philosophy of Kant. Schleiermacher gave credit to the Moravians throughout 
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his life for providing him with this insight into the nature of piety and faith, even though 
he described piety and faith in ways that they would find to be alien. When he returned 
to Barby in 1802, he said, “Here it was that for the first time I awoke to the consciousness of 
the relations of man to a higher world....Here it was that that mystic tendency developed 
itself, which has been of so much importance to me, and has supported me through all 
the storms of scepticism.... And I may say, that after all that I have passed through, I 
have become a Herrnhuter [Moravian] again, only of a higher order (Gerrish 1984, 27). 

Schleiermacher completed his pastoral training in Berlin and was ordained as a 
minister in the Reformed Church in 1794. He preached for the rest of his life, and saw the 
task of preaching as being central to the nature of faith within the Christian community. 
Schleiermacher’s first major literary contributions to theology came when he was the 
preacher in the Charity Hospital in Berlin, for it was here that he befriended Friedrich 
Schlegel, and through his encouragement wrote Speeches on Religion to its Cultured 
Despisers (1799) and Soliloquies (1800). After a calling to be the pastor in Stolpe, 
Schleiermacher became Professor of Theology at the University of Halle, during which 
time he composed another gift for his friends, Christmas Eve: Dialogue on the 
Incarnation (1805). He spent the last decades of his life (1808-1834) as Dean of the 
Theology Faculty at the newly established University of Berlin, where G. W. F Hegel 
served as the Dean of the Philosophy Faculty. Here he produced his magisterial 
reconstruction of Christian and Reformed doctrine, The Christian Faith (second 
edition, 1830), and also gave lectures on the Life of Jesus, which became the first of such 
lives in the nineteenth century. During this time, Schleiermacher also became a mem- 
ber of the Prussian Union of Churches (1817), soon to become the Evangelical Church in 
the Royal Prussian Lands (1821-45), which was an attempt to unite the Lutheran and 
Reformed Churches in Prussia in one ecclesial organization. This again would fit with 
Schleiermacher’s self-understanding of being a “‘Herrnhuter of a higher order; as one of 
the goals of Zinzendorf’s preaching was to reunite the divided traditions of the 
Reformation by means of their relationship to Christ the Saviour. 


THE ESSENCE OF PIETY AND 
COMMUNITIES OF PIETY 


Schleiermacher set before himself two theological tasks in particular, in order to 
respond to the scientific and rational criticism of religion and faith. The first was to 
describe the way the development of religious communities of any kind is not a passing 
aberration, but is rather necessary to the development of the human spirit. What is the 
essential element of human nature that leads us to form specifically religious 
communities, amidst all the other forms of community formed in history? “Unless 
religious communities are to be regarded as mere aberrations, it must be possible to 
show that the existence of such associations is a necessary element for the development 
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of the human spirit’ (Schleiermacher 1965, 24). The second task was to ask what the 
essential element is in the formation of the specifically Christian religious community, 
over against all other forms of religious communities. What is it about the Christian 
community that has the power to draw people into it and keep them there, in much the 
same way that a large body attracts other bodies to itself by the force of gravity? What is 
the one cause that explains these same effects throughout history? In sum, ‘One’s task is 
rather to endeavour both to understand the essence of Christianity in contradistinction 
to other churches and other kinds of faith, and to understand the nature of piety and of 
religious communities in relation to all other activities of the human spirit’ 
(Schleiermacher 1965, 24). 

Schleiermacher roots the essence of all religious communities in the structure of 
human consciousness. He claims that everyone with a modicum of introspection can 
realize that we are both relatively dependent on others in the world, and relatively free 
with regard to our role in the world. Others can exert an influence on us, and we can 
exert an influence on others. However, we never experience a feeling of absolute 
dependence on anything in the world, including the universe itself considered as a 
system of cause and effect; and we also do not experience a feeling of absolute freedom, 
for this would mean that we ourselves are the source both of our own freedom and of the 
universe in which we act. This means that the source of our freedom, and the source of 
the world in which we are relatively free, must have its origin outside of itself, and we are 
made conscious of this origin in the immediate self-consciousness that our freedom 
and the whole universe are absolutely dependent. Schleiermacher calls this self- 
consciousness ‘immediate’ because it transcends the distinction between subject and 
object. The concept of ‘God’ arises in conjunction with this immediate self-consciousness 
of absolute dependence, and it is only when the idea of God arises that this consciousness 
can fully emerge, meaning that the concept of God is both the original expression of this 
immediate self-consciousness and is also the most direct reflection upon this feeling. 
“The feeling of absolute dependence becomes a clear self-consciousness only as this idea 
[of God] comes simultaneously into being’ (Schleiermacher 1976, 17). Once the idea of 
God both expresses and describes the immediate self-consciousness or feeling of 
absolute dependence, it constitutes the original revelation of God to us. ‘In this sense it 
can indeed be said that God is given to us in feeling in an original way; and if we speak of 
an original revelation of God to man or in man, the meaning will always be just this, that, 
along with the absolute dependence which characterizes not only man but all temporal 
existence, there is given to man also the immediate self-consciousness of it, which 
becomes a consciousness of God’ (Schleiermacher 1976, 17-18). 

The feeling of absolute dependence, or the God-consciousness, is self-identical 
throughout all human experience, and is distinct from all forms of human knowledge 
and action. However, the immediate self-consciousness of absolute dependence can 
only emerge in human self-consciousness when it combines with our knowing and 
doing, which Schleiermacher describes as ‘the sensible self-consciousness, in which we 
are conscious of ourselves as subjects in a world of objects and agents distinct from us. 
Indeed, the feeling of absolute dependence only emerges at the same time that the 
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sensible self-consciousness emerges, and they seek to combine together. Given the 
original perfection of human beings, it should be possible in principle for the feeling of 
absolute dependence to combine with every moment of the sensible self-consciousness, 
so that we would be immediately aware of God at every moment we are aware of 
ourselves in the universe. Were this condition to be realized, we would experience it as a 
condition of blessedness. Thus, whenever the consciousness of God combines with the 
sensible self-consciousness, it gives rise to the religious emotion of joy, and whenever it 
fails to combine with our sensible self-consciousness we experience this as the religious 
emotion of sorrow. ‘Of course, it goes without saying in this connexion that the feeling 
of absolute dependence, when it unites with a sensibly determined self-consciousness, 
and thus becomes an emotion, must vary as regards strength’ (Schleiermacher 1976, 
24-25). It is therefore possible to experience two emotions simultaneously: I could 
experience sorrow in my sensible self-consciousness through the death of my child 
while also experiencing joy in my higher consciousness by the way the immediate self- 
consciousness of absolute dependence combines with my experience of death. On the 
other hand, I could experience joy in my sensible self-consciousness due to success in 
my career, while simultaneously experiencing sorrow in my higher consciousness due 
to the inability of the God-consciousness to combine with this sensible experience. Our 
experience of these two distinct forms of emotion at the same time reveals that the feeling 
of absolute dependence is categorically distinct from all forms of human knowing and 
doing, meaning that piety is distinct from speculative or practical philosophy. 

When the feeling of absolute dependence becomes strong enough to combine with 
my sensible self-consciousness, I begin to express my own religious emotions by what I 
say and do, including facial expressions and gestures; and since others have the same 
consciousness of God within them, they can recognize these actions as expressions of 
piety, and can bring the emotions expressed therein into their own self-consciousness. 
In other words, my inward religious emotions come to be expressed outwardly so that 
others can recognize them, and they in turn can make these outwardly expressed 
religious emotions their own, by imitation. These religious emotions, and the forms of 
their self-expression, come to shape a community of piety, which is organized around 
the expression and appropriation of a unique set of religious emotions. Such 
communities of piety express an essential aspect of human self-consciousness, and 
therefore our own conscience tells us that we should take part in forming or sustaining 
them. Indeed, Schleiermacher claims that the God-consciousness first awakens and 
combines with the sensible self-consciousness primarily through the expressive 
testimony of others to their own religious emotions (Schleiermacher 1976, 27). 
Schleiermacher himself testifies to having had this experience in the Moravian school of 
Niesky when he was fourteen: Here it was that for the first time I awoke to the 
consciousness of the relations of man toa higher world’ (Gerrish 1984, 25). 

A distinct community of piety is formed when all members share and communicate 
the same kinds of religious emotions with one another, and also recognize the 
boundaries created by these religious emotions. Such communities of distinctive 
religious emotions are what Schleiermacher means by a particular religion, which he 
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also calls a Church. Such communities of piety can be as small as a family or clan, or as 
large as a global community; but their uniting principle is not doctrine or dogma, but 
rather a coherently communicated configuration of religious emotions: ‘it means the 
totality of religious affections which form the foundation of such a communion and are 
recognized to be identical in the various members, in its particular content as set forth 
by contemplation and reflection upon the religious emotions’ (Schleiermacher 1976, 
29-30). Such communities are usually formed by the decisive religious emotions of their 
founding figure, so that Jewish piety is decisively shaped by the communication and 
imitation of the religious affections of Moses. Properly understood, the teaching or 
doctrine of a particular community of piety is best understood as being an expression of 
and reflection upon the essential religious emotions of the community, and not when 
they are seen as making metaphysical truth claims or moral judgements. Thus 
Schleiermacher understands the task of the theologian to involve the clear description 
of the religious emotions that are identical throughout the Christian community of 
piety, in distinction from every other community of piety, be it a polytheistic tradition 
on a Pacific island or the Muslim community throughout the world. 


THE ESSENCE OF CHRISTIAN FAITH AND 
THE CHRISTIAN CHURCH 


This brings us to the second question posed by Schleiermacher: what are the religious 
emotions that are essential to the community of piety called Christianity? 
Schleiermacher begins with our contemporary experience of entering into the Christian 
community, since this is where the distinctive piety of the community is being expressed 
and imitated. He claims that when we encounter the Christian community with any kind of 
receptivity, we come to experience two things simultaneously that we had not experienced 
before. On the one hand, we experience the inability of the God-consciousness to 
combine with every moment of our sensible self-consciousness not as a necessary part 
of life, but as sin, from which we need to be redeemed. This consciousness of the need 
for redemption is foundational for Schleiermacher, and shows the persistence of the 
influence of Zinzendorf and the Moravians on Schleiermacher, for they also made the 
feeling of the need for redemption foundational to true Christian faith. For Schleiermacher, 
this need reveals to us that we lack the ability to strengthen our God-consciousness to 
the point that it could bring us to the religious emotion of blessedness. 

Simultaneous with our consciousness of our need for redemption, we become con- 
scious that in the Christian community there is a power being communicated to its 
members that will bring an end to this need for redemption. However, every member of 
the Christian community will testify that this ability to bring the need for redemption to 
an end does not come from the community itself, but from Jesus Christ. When we 
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ourselves come to experience the ability of Jesus to bring our need for redemption to an 
end, this is what Schleiermacher means by distinctively Christian piety or faith. 


To participate in the Christian communion means to seek in Christ’s institution an 
approximation to the above-described state of absolute facility and constancy of 
religious emotions [i.e. blessedness]. No one can wish to belong to the Christian 
Church on any other ground. But since each can only enter through a free resolve of 
his own, this must be preceded by the certainty that the influence of Christ puts an 
end to the state of being in need of redemption, and produces that other state; and 
this certainty is just faith in Christ. (Schleiermacher 1976, 68) 


However, the historical person of Christ is no longer present in the Christian 
community. Therefore, his influence must be communicated through the activity of the 
community itself, which took its origin from his personal influence hundreds of years 
ago. This influence reaches us when we hear the testimony of others who have 
experienced the need for redemption and the certainty that Christ brings this need for 
redemption to an end. “This, moreover, is what has ever since constituted the essence of 
all direct Christian preaching. Such preaching must always take the form of testimony; 
testimony as to one’s own experience, which shall arouse in others the desire to have the 
same experience’ (Schleiermacher 1976, 69). The assumption Schleiermacher makes is 
that the impression such preaching makes on me today is exactly the same impression 
Jesus made on his disciples when he walked with them. ‘But the impression which all 
later believers received in this way from the influence of Christ, i.e., from the common 
Spirit communicated by Him and from the whole communion of Christians, supported 
by the historical representation of His life and character, was just the same impression 
which His contemporaries received from Him directly’ (Schleiermacher 1976, 69). 
Schleiermacher then uses a Newtonian method to determine what must be true about 
Christ for his influence to have brought about the same religious experience throughout 
every time and place. Newton claims that we must seek the same natural cause for the 
same natural effects. The effect of the influence of Christ in the Christian community of 
piety is to bring about the consciousness of the need for redemption, as well as the 
consciousness that the influence of Christ will bring this need to an end. ‘But the term 
“faith in Christ” here (as the term “faith in God” formerly) relates to the state of 
redemption, as effect, to Christ as cause’ (Schleiermacher 1976, 68). Note that faith in 
God is distinct for Schleiermacher from faith in Christ. Faith in God is the certainty of 
our immediate self-consciousness of that upon which we feel ourselves to be absolutely 
dependent. God's causality is the self-same cause of the effect of the immediate self- 
consciousness of absolute dependence in every human consciousness. Faith in Christ is 
the purely factual but inward certainty that the influence of Christ, mediated to me by 
the Christian community, puts an end to the need for redemption. What kind of cause 
must Christ be in order to bring about the same effect in those who are receptive to his 
influence? The only conclusion Schleiermacher can draw is that Christ must have been 
the one and only human being who did not need redemption. Put another way, Christ 
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must have had a perfectly sinless, absolutely potent God-consciousness, so that in every 
moment of his sensible self-consciousness, he was simultaneously immediately conscious 
of his absolute dependence on God. His distinctive piety is the sinless perfection of 
his consciousness of God, and his self-representation of his absolutely potent God- 
consciousness in all that he said and did constitutes the saving work of Christ. 

Schleiermacher thereby develops his understanding of the person and work of Christ 
entirely from the experience of faith in the contemporary Christian community, and not 
from a reading of scripture and tradition, including the creeds and confessions, or from 
the historical reconstructions of the life of Jesus by someone like Reimarus. “This 
exposition is based entirely on the inner experience of the believer; its only purpose is to 
describe and elucidate that experience’ (Schleiermacher 1976, 428). He was so certain 
that the sinless perfection of Christ is the only cause sufficient to explain the effect of 
faith through history that he calls the sinless perfection of Jesus the basic presupposition 
of Christianity, ‘namely, that this power is to be attributed completely and exclusively to 
Christ and that no trace of a need for redemption exists in his person. I hold to this 
presupposition so firmly that I would not allow any biblical passage that appears to say 
the opposite to lead me to change my mind’ (Schleiermacher 1981, 46). 

We can now see how Schleiermacher came to describe the religious emotions 
essential to the Christian community in such a way as to avoid basing faith either on the 
divine nature of Christ, or on Christ’s death as a vicarious atonement. Since the original 
revelation of God is given to us in the idea that expresses and describes our immediate 
self-consciousness of absolute dependence, it is clear that faith in God is distinct from 
faith in Christ. Christ is not God, for we do not experience him as the object of the 
feeling of absolute dependence. Rather, Christ is the human who had a sinless, perfect, 
and absolutely potent consciousness of God, and this constitutes his ‘divine nature’. “The 
Redeemer, then, is like all men in virtue of the identity of human nature, but 
distinguished from them all by the constant potency of His God-consciousness, which 
was a veritable existence of God in Him’ (Schleiermacher 1976, 385). Put another way, 
Jesus is the Ideal of human nature with regard to the God-consciousness, not an ideal 
that human consciousness represents to itself, as in Kant’s Religion, but rather an Ideal in 
history (Schleiermacher 1976, 377). As such, Jesus is the unsurpassable exemplar of 
piety, and we are to expect no other Redeemer after him. 

Moreover, the redemptive work of Christ does not consist of his willingness to die for 
our sins to make atonement to the wrath of God, for this work could not be 
communicated through the Christian community so that its influence could be experi- 
enced now. Rather, his redemptive work consists of expressing his sinless God- 
consciousness to his followers so that they could inwardly appropriate it by imitation, 
and then communicate it to others by means of their personal testimony. ‘In this 
corporate life which goes back to the influence of Jesus, redemption is effected by Him 
through the communication of His sinless perfection (Schleiermacher 1976, 361). This 
allows Schleiermacher to avoid basing redemption on the irreducibly supernatural 
events of the resurrection, ascension, and return of Christ in glory. Christ communicates 
his sinless perfection to the community during his life, up to and including his death. 
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This allows Schleiermacher to describe the redemptive work of Christ as a relatively 
supernatural work in which Christ’s sinless perfection is communicated to a sinful 
world through his personal influence. Since nothing before Christ explains how he came 
to havea sinless God-consciousness, his appearance in history is supernatural. However, 
since his perfect God-consciousness could influence others so that they could appropriate 
it for themselves and communicate it to others, based on the God-consciousness present 
in all human beings, the supernatural can become natural. 

Schleiermacher draws an analogy between the appearance of Christ in history and 
the emergence of a new planet in the universe. The planet is new compared to what 
immediately preceded it, even though it was a product of the whole causal history 
preceding it; but once it appears, it draws other bodies into its orbit by the force of 
gravity. ‘So, too, in relation to the Redeemer Himself, the new corporate life is no 
miracle, but simply the supernatural becoming natural, since every exceptional force 
attracts mass to itself and holds it fast’ (Schleiermacher 1976, 365). This understanding of 
the ‘relatively supernatural’ is precisely how Schleiermacher sought to describe the 
Christian self-consciousness in a way that would avoid all conflict with free scientific 
inquiry. ‘If science must admit the possibility that even now matter is beginning to form 
and to rotate in infinite space, then it must also admit that in the realm of spiritual life 
there is an appearance that we can only explain as a new creation, as the beginning of a 
higher development of spiritual life’ (Schleiermacher 1981, 64). However, like the 
appearance of a new form of matter, so also with the appearance of the Redeemer, the 
new or higher form is only supernatural with regard to its immediate environment. 
Since the causal nexus of the universe is closed, and admits of no supernatural causal 
interruption, the appearance of the Redeemer is also the effect of the whole course of the 
history of creation, and as such is a product of natural causality. ‘And so, in this whole 
context, the appearance of the Redeemer in the midst of this natural development is no 
longer a supernatural emergence of a new stage of development, but simply one 
conditioned by that which precedes—though certainly its connexion with the former is 
to be found only in the unity of the divine thought (Schleiermacher 1976, 365). 


THE INFLUENCE OF CHRIST IN 
THE CHRISTIAN CHURCH 


The work of Christ, which is to create the impression of his sinless perfection so that 
others might appropriate it for themselves, is carried out by the testimony of the 
Christian community, as the natural outworking of the originally supernatural 
appearance of the Redeemer. Schleiermacher assumes that the impression created by 
the community is the same as the impression originally created by Jesus. ‘Our proposal, 
therefore, depends upon the assumption that this influence of the fellowship in 
producing a like faith is none other than the influence of the personal perfection of Jesus 
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Himself’ (Schleiermacher 1976, 363). Schleiermacher identifies two elements creating 
the influence of Christ conveyed by the Christian community: one relates to the personal 
consciousness and the other to the common consciousness of the community. With 
regard to the personal consciousness, each individual receives an impression of the 
sinless perfection of Christ from the biblical picture of Christ that is represented in the 
Christian community, ‘which becomes for him at the same time the perfect 
consciousness of sin and the removal of the misery’ (Schleiermacher 1976, 364). With 
regard to the corporate consciousness, there is present in the Christian community, no 
matter how much it may seem to be declining from the perfection of its founder, the 
impulse created by the sinless perfection of Christ, that will increasingly manifest itself 
in time. ‘And this impulse, given by His historical life, an impulse which, regarded from 
within, is perfectly pure, is, just like the first element, a true and effective communication 
of the perfection of Christ’ (Schleiermacher 1976, 365). The impulse corresponds to the 
personal testimony set forth in Christian preaching, which is meant to lead others to 
want to imitate this experience for themselves, much in the way various people in John’s 
gospel bear testimony to what Jesus has done for them. When they go to see for 
themselves what this Redeemer is like, in the biblical picture of Christ, they receive the 
same impression of the sinless perfection of Christ they received from the testimony of 
others. These two ways of communicating the impression of Christ’s sinless perfection 
mutually create and strengthen the faith of the community and of each individual in it. 

A person begins to come into the gravitational orbit of the Christian community 
when she exhibits the requisite receptivity to the influence of Christ present in the 
community. Such receptivity is found in the consciousness of the need for redemption, 
for this allows the believer to have her consciousness of God strengthened by the 
influence of Christ. This experience of the strengthening of the God-consciousness 
constitutes the regeneration of the believer into a new person. ‘If it be the essence of 
redemption that the God-consciousness already present in human nature, though feeble 
and repressed, becomes stimulated and made dominant by the entrance of the living 
influence of Christ, the individual on whom this influence is exercised attains a religious 
personality not his before’ (Schleiermacher 1976, 476). Once the believer comes under 
the influence of Christ, her initial receptivity to his influence will eventually strengthen 
her God-consciousness so that she can communicate the sinless perfection of Christ to 
others by the impulse expressed in her own active life: ‘a devout personality must be 
taken to mean one in which every mainly passive element is part of the relation to the 
God-consciousness produced by the influence of the Redeemer; and every active 
element is due to an impulse of the same God-consciousness’ (Schleiermacher 1976, 
476). Once this relationship of receptivity and activity, or of influence and impulse, 
becomes more fully established and grows stronger over time, we can speak of the 
sanctification of the believer (Schleiermacher 1976, 476). 

The regeneration of the believer by receptivity to the influence of Christ also consti- 
tutes her conversion, and this brings about the creation of the new person of faith, who 
is distinct from the old person of sin that preceded the influence of Christ. 
Schleiermacher insists that conversion is usually a long and organic process, whereby 
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the influence of Christ begins to exert itself more powerfully in the life of the believer. 
‘Keeping to the illustration given us by the Redeemer Himself, we must rest assured that 
even though neither we nor others can point out the very beginning of our new life, and 
its moment in time is as little to be determined as the point in space from which the 
wind began to blow, still the fact of the distinction between the new life and the old 
remains, and of our share in the new we become ever more certain (Schleiermacher 1976, 
486-487). Justification and forgiveness take place on the basis of the creation of this new 
person, for she no longer sees the old person of sin as herself, and so feels forgiven for 
the person she used to be. ‘Sin in the new man is no longer active; it is only the after-effect 
of the old man. The new man thus no longer takes sin to be his own; indeed he labours 
against it as something foreign to him. The consciousness of guilt is thus abolished.... 
Thus, owing to faith, the consciousness of sin will become the consciousness of forgiveness 
of sin’ (Schleiermacher 1976, 499). We are therefore justified and forgiven by faith in 
Christ, for the power of faith comes only from the influence of Christ, which creates our 
susceptibility to his influence (Schleiermacher 1976, 500). 

The rhythm of the new life of faith is therefore one of continual susceptibility to the 
influence of Christ, which strengthens our God-consciousness by the communication 
of his sinless perfection, and our own activity bearing witness to our experience of this 
influence, which conveys the impulse coming from the sinless perfection of Christ to 
others, thereby extending the reach of his influence. “To be continuously and receptively 
open to the influence of Christ, and continuously active in will for His Kingdom, is the 
life-process of the new mar (Schleiermacher 1976, 519). The community therefore 
consists of a living exchange of receptivity and activity, as we receive the impression 
conveyed by the faith of others, and also express to others our own experience of faith, 
which leads them to appropriate it for themselves. However, there is one moment in the 
Christian community in which all participants stand in complete receptivity before the 
influence of Christ their Redeemer, and this is in the celebration of the Lord’s Supper. 
Not even the minister presiding in the Supper exerts any influence on the community, as 
would happen in the sermon. ‘Rather it is simply the whole redeeming love of Christ to 
which we are pointed there; and as the distributing minister is nothing more than an 
organ of Christ's institution, the receivers uniformly find themselves simply in a state of 
completely open receptivity for Christ’s influence’ (Schleiermacher 1976, 640). This 
makes the Supper unique in the whole life of the community, for it is the only time in 
which all find themselves receptive to the influence of Christ, without any exercising an 
influence themselves by means of the impulse from Christ represented in their lives. 
However, this open receptivity to Christ’s influence clearly strengthens the community 
for its testimony to the world, so that the influence of Christ might extend more widely. 

Since faith is certain that the sinless perfection of Christ will bring our need for 
redemption to an end, faith is also certain that God wants the whole world to be brought 
under the influence of Christ, so that all may be united in his kingdom. Since the 
consciousness of God naturally emerges as an essential element in the consciousness of 
every human being, every person finds within herself the necessary point of contact for 
the reception of the influence of Christ (Schleiermacher 1976, 495). Thus, no human 
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being should be seen to be beyond the ability of being susceptible to the influence of 
Christ, even if his consciousness of God might be weak and obscured by the sensible 
self-consciousness. Moreover, the sinless perfection of Christ has the capacity to draw 
all people to itself, since it is absolutely potent and is without equal in human history. 
Hence faith sees every community of piety as being destined to pass into the Christian 
fellowship, so that no community of piety outside of the Christian Church is ultimately 
excluded from the redeeming influence of Christ (Schleiermacher 1976, 536). 

Schleiermacher therefore argues that there is but one decree of election, and that is for 
the election of all humanity in Christ, which is the future towards which the Christian 
church is called to work, as this would be the realization of the Kingdom of God. He 
rejects any idea of a decree of reprobation as being alien to the experience of faith in 
Christ, and also rejects the idea of the wrath of God that lies behind it: ‘it follows that no 
divine fore-ordination can be admitted as a result of which the individual would be lost 
to fellowship with Christ. Thus we may reasonably persist in holding this single divine 
fore-ordination to blessedness, by which the origin of the Church is ordered’ 
(Schleiermacher 1976, 548). Since the world is a self-enclosed whole, and the events of 
history emerge from within the created structure of the world, we can say that God’s one 
decree of election was to create the world so that all would be redeemed by Christ, 
according to God’s good pleasure. “Christ therefore was determined as He was, only 
because, and in so far as, everything as a whole was determined in a certain way; and 
conversely, everything as a whole was only so determined, because, and in so far as, 
Christ was determined in a certain way. To say this is obviously to take our stand upon 
the divine good-pleasure’ (Schleiermacher 1976, 555). The fact that God created the 
world to impart Godself to us in the consciousness of God reveals that God is in essence 
love; and the beautiful design of the universe that God created to impart Godself to 
humanity reveals the wisdom of God (Schleiermacher 1976, 730-732). 

Schleiermacher was also convinced that the redeeming influence of Christ was to be 
found in any Christian community that traced itself to Christ himself. Even though such 
communities might not be outwardly united with other Christian communities, they 
must already be seen to be one with all Christian communities in terms of the influence 
of Christ that they communicate. Schleiermacher was certain that the inward unity that 
already held these communions together would gradually and increasingly manifest 
itself in external unity between these communions, and this is why he joined the 
Prussian Union of Churches, and worked for the unity of the Lutheran and Reformed 
churches. “Whensoever separations actually occur in the Christian Church, there can 
never be lacking an endeavour to unite the separates’ (Schleiermacher 1976, 681). 
Schleiermacher therefore held that any permanent separation between Christian 
churches was unchristian, for all separations between Christian churches must be seen 
by faith as being only temporary (Schleiermacher 1976, 683-685). The concrete 
expression of this unity, and the sign that they were all still communicating the influence 
of Christ to the world, is the presence in all Christian churches of the ministry of the 
Word, which Schleiermacher saw as being the essential way the sinless perfection of 
Christ is conveyed to others (Schleiermacher 1976, 688). Even as all Christian churches 
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can obscure the impulse transmitted in them coming from the sinless perfection of Christ, 
so they also contain within themselves the means to clarify and strengthen this impulse, 
by means of the biblical picture of Christ in their midst (Schleiermacher 1976, 687). 


SCHLEIERMACHER AS HEIR TO 
THE REFORMED TRADITION 


Schleiermacher knew that his description of piety in general, and of Christian piety in 
particular, was different than the descriptions of Christian piety given in the Reformed 
tradition that he inherited. He was convinced that the faith remained the same, even 
though the descriptions of faith might differ rather significantly. For instance, for 
Schleiermacher, the original revelation of God is in the immediate self-consciousness of 
absolute dependence, which emerges in every human consciousness along with the 
subject-object consciousness of self and the world. For the previous Reformed tradition, 
the original self-revelation of God is in the works that God does in the universe, which 
might also include the sense of divinity in every person, clarified by the Word of God in 
scripture. For Schleiermacher, the Redeemer is not divine, but is rather the one human 
being who was perfectly conscious of God throughout his life; whereas for the previous 
Reformed tradition, Jesus Christ is true God and true human, one person of divine and 
human nature. For Schleiermacher, the saving work of Christ is his communication of 
his sinless and perfect God-consciousness during his life; whereas for the previous 
Reformed tradition, the work of Christ takes place primarily in his death on the cross, in 
which he satisfies the wrath of God by taking our sin and God's wrath upon himself, so 
that he might even be said to have descended into hell for us. For Schleiermacher, there 
is no wrath in God, and hence no decree of reprobation unto eternal destruction 
accompanying the decree of election to eternal salvation; whereas for the Reformed 
before Schleiermacher, God’s justice is glorified by God's eternal decree of reprobation 
even as God’s mercy is glorified by God’s eternal decree of salvation. However, 
Schleiermacher was convinced that the doctrines he inherited from the Reformed 
tradition did not accurately describe the Christian self-consciousness, and had to be 
reformulated to be able to show how the certainty of faith in God and in Christ was not 
threatened or undermined by the storms of criticism unleashed by the Enlightenment, 
especially the challenges posed by the scientific view of the world. 
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OLD PRINCETON AND 
EUROPEAN SCHOLARSHIP 


ANNETTE G. AUBERT 


OLD PRINCETON, CALVINISM, AND 
THE ENLIGHTENMENT 


THE so-called ‘Princeton School was one of the most academic theological institutions 
in nineteenth-century America, and the centre of traditional Calvinist theology at that 
time. Shaped at Princeton Theological Seminary, American Calvinist theology owed 
much to European learning. Princeton supported scholarship in Old School Calvinism 
represented by Archibald Alexander (1772-1851), Charles Hodge (1797-1878), Archibald 
Alexander Hodge (1823-1886), and Benjamin Breckinridge Warfield (1851-1921), among 
others, and influenced both American Protestantism in general and American 
Presbyterianism in particular (Schaff 1893, 389). From the second decade of the nineteenth 
century to the 1920s, Princeton used international scholarship to protect historical 
Calvinism in North America. 

Standard interpretations of ‘Old Princeton’ exhibit a preoccupation with the influ- 
ence of Scottish philosophy (also referred to as common sense realism), with much less 
attention given to the impact of continental European evangelical scholarship on 
Princeton theological methods and ideas. Yet there is considerable evidence that 
Princeton professors engaged in vigorous dialogue with their European counterparts 
and engaged in academic networks that helped shape their Calvinist scholarship. 

Princeton Theological Seminary was founded in 1812, during a period of far-reaching 
changes that included new criticism of the Christian faith. Enlightenment ideas posed 
major challenges to the belief system that emerged from the Protestant Reformation as 
well as to fundamental Christian doctrines, especially the Augustinian doctrine of original 
sin (Cassirer 1951, 141). Thus, during the nineteenth century, Enlightenment-associated 
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religious ideas were at the centre of cross-Atlantic exchanges (Welch 1972, 15). While 
there are clear distinctions between scholars working in America and Europe, they were 
all part of the transition from the era of Protestant confessions to an age dominated by 
Enlightenment ideas (McLeod 2006, 131). Scholars on both continents used the sciences 
to create an academic theology and to interpret the Bible. Yet their scientific methods 
differed, with Americans preferring inductive science and Europeans, especially Germans, 
using a form of Wissenschaft linked to research processes and critical historical study 
norms (Aubert 20174, 515; Graf 2002, 23). 

This evolving intellectual climate witnessed a paradigm shift in biblical studies and 
dogmatic theology, with scientific biblical scholars introducing a historical-critical 
approach to exegesis that promoted a rational religion (Beutel 2009). In the post- 
confessional European context, the movement from a ‘biblical to neo-humanist paradignyY 
resulted in a new form of biblical criticism (Sheehan 2005). In Germany, rationalist 
scholars de-theologized the Bible and rejected the textus receptus in favour of an 
‘Enlightenment Bible’ (Sheehan 2005, 30). 


Transatlantic Religion and Old Princeton 


Princeton scholars were among the transatlantic evangelical scholars that addressed the 
challenges of post-Enlightenment culture to Protestant religion. Writers on both sides 
of the Atlantic professed their dissatisfaction with rational and subjective theology that 
reformulated traditional methods and doctrines. As part of their reaction and 
opposition to new trends, Princeton professors embraced the scholarship of evangelical 
European scholars, especially their research in the areas of hermeneutics, dogmatics, 
and church history, and therefore welcomed German theological texts for use as 
textbooks for seminary students. According to Martin Marty (1992), American 
theologians ‘imported theology’ from Europe. Charles Hodge in particular championed 
Georg Christian Knapp’s (1753-1825) Lectures on Christian Theology (1831) as a textbook 
at Princeton (Gutjahr 2011, 215). In contrast to the philosophical theology of Friedrich 
Schleiermacher (1768-1834) and August Twesten (1789-1876), Hodge welcomed 
Knapp’s straightforward affirmation of Christian doctrines and the ways he used biblical 
passages to support his arguments (BR 1829, 148). The preoccupation with orthodox 
European sources also brought the Princeton professors into contact with the work of 
the Swiss Calvinist Louis Gaussen (1790-1863), who held together Scripture. In general, 
most of the Princeton professors accepted texts authored by German and European 
scholars that emphasized the relationship between the Bible and theology. 

It is therefore surprising that most research on Princeton theology primarily 
emphasizes the use of Scottish rather than scholarship from continental Europe. For 
example, some historians argue that the Princeton professors were essentially 
rationalists who adopted Scottish Enlightenment philosophy (Ahlstrom 1955), thereby 
confirming theological discontinuity between them and John Calvin. Recently an 
attempt has been made to correct the thesis that the Princetonians uncritically applied 
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the epistemology of Scottish philosophy, thereby adhering closely to traditional 
Calvinist thinking (Helseth 1999, cf. W. Andrew Hoffecker). 

The current literature contains little in the way of analysis of American Wanderjahre 
or the educations that many Princeton professors received at the most modern European 
research universities of that period (Barclay and Glaser-Schmidt 2003; Geitz et al. 1995). 
The importance of the shaping influence of German universities on American higher 
education requires further investigation in terms of their influence on the Princeton 
faculty’s defence of Calvinism. The European-published books that the Princeton 
professors acquired as well as the collections that the Princeton library built makes it 
clear that they belonged to an international community of scholars. 

Long before he became a professor at Princeton, Samuel Miller (1769-1850) was well 
aware of the significance of European scholarship when he published A Brief Retrospect 
of the Eighteenth Century in 1803. His work indicates that he was more aware of 
intellectual developments in Germany and France than most of his peers, in addition to 
his attachment to the ‘Scottish-American academic tradition (Jantz 1941). As an 
ecclesiastical historian, Miller was also interested in German Protestant theologians. 
During his tenure at Princeton, he utilized the work of the German church historian 
Johann Lorenz Mosheim (1693-1755), especially An Ecclesiastical History, Ancient and 
Modern (1810), as his ‘chief text-book’ (Miller 1869, 2:404). 

A transatlantic approach that explores exchanges between nineteenth-century 
European and North American scholars will spotlight dogmatics and hermeneutics, 
two of the most debated issues of nineteenth-century Protestantism. A transatlantic 
approach will explore in particular the influences of German ideas and theological 
approaches of that period, which gradually permeated American evangelical 
scholarship. Further, reviewing the texts that Princeton professors read, reviewed, and 
translated will shed light on the themes and intellectual trends that characterize Old 
Princeton (Ahlstrom 1955; Welch 1972, 2, 4). From a transatlantic perspective, the 
nineteenth century was a period in which theologians concerned themselves with novel 
theological and philological methods. 

A transatlantic reading of Princeton history and scholarship reveals how the faculty 
members of the seminary went beyond Scottish philosophy to formulate key Calvinist 
doctrines in response to modern theological scholarship. The list of Europeans with 
whom Princeton professors engaged critically included Schleiermacher and his fellow 
mediating theologians and several other prominent European scholars. In terms of the 
positive reception of European ideas and in their defence of Calvinism, the Princeton 
professors were willing to work with both older texts and contemporary European 
evangelical scholarship in response to progressive theology. For example, Gotthilf 
Zacharia (1729-1777), a Göttingen professor of biblical theology with moderate 
theological views, was cited by Charles Hodge in his defence of the Calvinist doctrine of 
atonement (Hodge 1835). Zacharia was only one of several European supernaturalists 
that Hodge relied on to advance his own theological work (Frei 1974, 170). The Princeton 
professors did not abandon their Calvinistic heritage; rather, they used ideas coming 
from Europe to preserve it. 
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European Academic Networks and Princeton Theological 
Seminary 


Since the turn of the twenty-first century, scholars have paid increasing attention to the 
transatlantic nature of religious studies (Aubert 2013; Bailyn 2009; Hempton and 
McLeod 2017; Howard 2011; Lehmann and Wellenreuther 1999). New findings are 
supporting the use of a transatlantic approach to analysing the Princeton School as part 
ofan Atlantic religious community (Ahlstrom 1958, 257; Aubert 2017b), one representing 
a more pietistic strand. Princeton faculty cultivated relationships with evangelical 
academics working at Halle and Berlin Universities—where Princeton professors were 
students—as well as with advocates of the supernaturalist school associated with Pietism 
(Hirsch 1954, 70). As overseas students, they encountered European scholars who over 
time helped them to make pioneering contributions in the form of biblical commentaries 
and religious texts that became significant for American Calvinism. Historical evidence 
demonstrates that Protestant scholars ‘on both sides of the Atlantic’ interacted with each 
other (O’Brien 1986, 813), with major figures at European universities acknowledging 
the contributions of Princeton Seminary faculty members. For example, Reinhold 
Seeberg (1859-1935), a historian of dogma and dean at the University of Berlin, praised 
Charles Hodge’s academic work and acknowledged the Princeton-Berlin connection 
(Seeberg 1912, 144). 

Charles Hodge was at the centre of the most active and direct engagement with 
European scholars. His education at Halle and Berlin, which emphasized biblical studies 
and philology, positioned him well to become one of the very first American academics 
to sit in the famous lecture halls of European universities (Stewart 1995, 11). During his 
stay in Germany he spent time with some of the most influential theologians, including 
Friedrich August Tholuck (1799-1877), Ernst Wilhelm Hengstenberg (1802-1869), the 
rationalist theologian Julius Wegscheider (1771-1849), and the German orientalist and 
Bible critic Wilhelm Gesenius (1786-1842). In other words, he received training from 
the most conservative and most liberal German scholars, and thus encountered 
neo-Pietism, post-Kantian philosophy, and Enlightenment and mediating theology 
(Aubert 2013). All of these encounters left deep impressions on Hodge’s scholarship and 
its Wirkungsgeschichte. Without these influences, it is likely that ‘American Calvinism’ 
would have taken on a very different character (Ahlstrom 1961, 263). 

Starting with Hodge, a tradition developed among Princeton professors to spend 
some time studying at European universities and cultivating transatlantic academic 
networks. European universities became the primary destination for young American 
religious scholars interested in scientific biblical studies (Howard 2006). There they met 
German professors whose main commitment was to ‘philological science, and who had 
great enthusiasm about maintaining and reinforcing the relevance of the Bible in 
modern times (Sheehan 2005). The list of Princeton-associated academics who studied 
at or received degrees from top-level European universities includes Joseph Addison 
Alexander, William Park Armstrong, Charles Hodge, J. Gresham Machen, Geerhardus 
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Vos, and Warfield. During their careers, they engaged with the various schools of 
religion that emerged from Germany during the nineteenth century: the Confessional, 
Erlangen, Mediating, Ritschlian, Tübingen, Wellhausen, and History of Religions 
Schools. Thus the Princeton School gained membership into a select group of 
international academic enterprises working on theological and biblical studies. 

The Princeton professors who engaged with these schools also responded to the work 
of American Protestant theologians at Mercersburg and New England, scholars who 
worked with new ideas from German theology and philosophy that altered traditional 
Calvinism (Kuklick 2001). This led to spirited debates in which Princeton professors 
defended their traditional Calvinist beliefs. Since German scholarship was at the 
forefront of linguistic and biblical studies, they adopted the ideas of their German 
evangelical counterparts for their exegetical undertakings, but they were also willing to 
challenge some of the ideas that made their way across the Atlantic. They engaged 
critically with radical biblical criticism, but welcomed ideas from moderate and 
conservative German scholars, as seen in some of the reactionary ideas that appeared in 
texts and lectures written by some members of the Princeton faculty. 


THE SHIFT FROM DEISM TO 
BIBLICAL CRITICISM 


A full understanding of Old Princeton must consider developments on both sides of the 
Atlantic, especially in the area of biblical criticism. A significant shift in America in 
general and at Princeton in particular was tied to the declining influence of deism and 
its replacement by new movements such as Unitarianism that adopted biblical criticism. 
During this period, Americans were introduced to German scholarship via Unitarianism, 
especially Unitarian pastor and scholar Joseph Stevens Buckminster (1784-1812), who 
was influenced by Johann David Michaelis (1717-1791) and who introduced Johann 
Jakob Griesbach’s 1828 edition of the New Testament to America. Recently, James Turner 
(2014, 216) and Michael Lee (2013, 108) have described how the publication of the 
American edition of Griesbach was a noteworthy occasion at the time, and in hindsight 
it can now be considered a turning point in both Princeton Seminary and American 
church history. 

The most respected American scholars of the 1820s valued ‘German over English 
philology; and by the middle of that decade, familiarity with the German language had 
become a necessity for doing scholarly work in North America (Turner 2014, 181; 
Ahlstrom 1958, 256). Charles Hodge was among the Princeton professors who not only 
read but also translated German texts in an effort to fill the significant gaps in English- 
language books on modern philology and biblical scholarship. In addition to texts on 
hermeneutics, these translations included theological and historical works that were 
considered ‘scientific’ by the Princeton faculty (Herbst 1965, 92). 
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Acknowledging the significance of European scientific scholarship, in 1825 Hodge 
established a journal entitled the Biblical Repertory, whose goal was to support 
American-German exchanges of evangelical ideas and critical debates within a 
traditional Calvinist framework—in Hodge's words, ‘it was designed to render accessible 
to American readers’ the research of “German scholars’ (Hodge 1871, 1). In light of the 
reception and analysis of important advancements in biblical hermeneutics that was 
occurring in America, Hodge used the first issue of Biblical Repertory to explain the 
meaning and importance of hermeneutics to journal readers, especially in terms of the 
historical-critical interpretations of the Bible that were being published at the time. The 
Princeton faculty’s identification with traditional German scholars is exemplified 
by Hodge’s translation of Carl Christian Tittmann’s work (BR 1825) on historical 
interpretation—evidence of Hodges willingness to engage critically with Johann 
Semler’s historical-critical method. This translation provided guidelines for an approach 
to biblical interpretation that stressed philology (i.e. finding the usus loquendi), and 
offered a critique of historical-critical interpretations. 

These translation efforts are evidence of the way that Hodge valued German philology 
and of his desire to introduce German evangelical models of hermeneutics to the 
community of religious scholars in America. Hodge recommended the work of 
orthodox German theologians, who advocated biblical supernaturalism. Yet Hodge was 
clearly open to letting ideas compete on the pages of the journal. During its first four 
years, the list of German authors whose works were translated and published in Biblical 
Repertory included Johann Gottfried Eichhorn, Knapp, and Michaelis, among many 
others. Tholuck’s translated texts also quickly made him a contributor to Biblical 
Repertory. As publisher and editor, Hodge also included articles written by Johann 
Friedrich Flatt (1759-1821) and Gottlob Christian Storr (1712-1773), who attempted to 
halt Neology. 

Hodge was acutely aware of academic attempts to establish ‘biblical authority... [for] 
rational and scientific’ arguments based on historical realism (Frei 1974, 191). This is 
clear in his interest in Johann Gottfried von Herder’s ‘Dialogues on the Spirit of Hebrew 
Poetry; a work whose realistic and historical perspectives on biblical stories he described 
as a ‘useful work worthy of publication in the Biblical Repertory (Duffy 1973, 51). 
Herder’s respected work attests to his membership among important thinkers who 
treated the Bible not as a book of revelation, but as an ancient artefact (Bultmann 1999, 
6). Although Hodge was aware of Herder’s shortcomings and presuppositions, he 
nevertheless found Herder’s compositions to be instructive, and therefore supported 
their publication (Duffy 1973, 53). This is one of many examples of the Biblical Repertory 
introducing the ideas of an important European intellectual to Princeton faculty and the 
American religious community. 

In the Biblical Repertory and Princeton Review, Hodge and other Princeton professors 
enthusiastically discussed new philosophical ideas emerging from Germany and France 
(Kuklick 2001, 64). Hodge was convinced that the latest appearances of modern 
theology originated from philosophy (Pochmann 1957, 110), and required knowledge of 
European philosophy in order to comprehend complex German theology (BRPR 1853, 
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431). Toward this end, Hodge published book reviews and discussions of other works 
from leading philosophers ranging from Immanuel Kant to G. W. F. Hegel to Victor 
Cousin. While Kant’s works were slow to be translated in America, by 1828 Hodge 
himselfhad translated Philip Albrecht Stapfer’s The Life of Kant (BR1828; Pochmann 1957, 
542). But for the most part, Hodge and other Princeton faculty members relied on 
foreign translations and assessments of European philosophical ideas instead of 
providing their own evaluations. These translation efforts were not meant to advocate a 
particular philosophical view, but to introduce Americans to the most recent expert 
works on philosophical history (e.g. biographies of Kant and Hegel) emerging from 
Europe (BRPR 1843). 

Ongoing engagement with developments taking place in Europe continued upon 
Hodge's return from Germany, with support coming from other Princeton faculty 
members. Almost immediately Hodge started to use the Biblical Repertory to introduce 
American readers to English translations of German and other European texts. For 
today’s historians, the Review is the richest source of evidence of the close engagement 
between European and Princeton scholars. It eventually became an important Calvinist 
academic journal to disseminate European ideas throughout antebellum America. 

The height of the Biblical Repertory and Princeton Review’s influence occurred during 
a period in which the authority of the Bible was being subjected to historical-critical 
methods on both sides of the Atlantic. During this time, the Bible started to be analysed 
like any other book receiving attention at modern universities (Legaspi 2010). The 
Princeton faculty responded to these new developments through a combination of 
publications and class lectures. Archibald Alexander was among the first Princeton 
professors to address this German critical scholarship. It is well known that Alexander 
engaged with deism; it is less well known that he engaged with German critical 
scholarship. Although Alexander was primarily trained in seventeenth-century 
Reformed theology and Scottish philosophy, he nevertheless became one of several 
Princeton professors willing to engage with European biblical scholarship. He strongly 
expressed his belief that American students must become familiar with German biblical 
studies, and he spent a great deal of time and energy preparing and presenting lectures 
on biblical criticism (Alexander 1833, 12). According to the outline for his 1818-19 course 
on the topic, Alexander was clearly familiar with key German sources, and his students 
benefited from being introduced to the works of Griesbach and Eichhorn, among 
others. The Gottingen philologist and orientalist Johann Michaelis also received special 
attention from Alexander. In addition to his class lectures, Alexander interacted 
critically with Michaelis in his work on The Canon of the Old and New Testaments 
Ascertained (1826), and relied on Michaelis’ research in his study on languages 
(Loetscher 1983, 219). 

The Princeton professors’ ample concern for European biblical scholarship did not 
interfere with their efforts to disseminate Calvinist ideas and scholarship via the 
Princeton Theological Review. Between 1908 and 1915, Warfield published several core 
articles on Calvins perspectives for this journal. In keeping with Old Princeton's 
tradition of accepting and disseminating the best contemporary research coming out of 
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Europe, Warfield’s scholarship included his reading and evaluation of works written by 
leading European Calvinist scholars such as Reinhold Seeberg, Paul Wernle, Isaak 
Dorner, Otto Ritschl, and Julius Késtlin. Warfield in particular assessed and praised the 
work of the great Calvin scholar Emile Doumergue (1844-1937), yet concluded that he 
discussed Calvin's theology ‘somewhat slightly’ (PTR 1904, 346). For the four-hundredth 
anniversary of Calvin's birth, the Princeton Theological Review editors participated in a 
cross-Atlantic project to publish Calvin and the Reformation (1909), which was written 
by a mix of American and European scholars that included Doumergue, Warfield, 
August Lang (1867-1945) of the University of Halle-Wittenberg, and Herman Bavinck 
(1854-1921) of the Free University of Amsterdam. 


Old Princeton and European Biblical Scholarship 


To support their defence of Reformed biblical scholarship, Alexander and other 
Princeton professors relied on ideas from European evangelical scholars. In his largely 
forgotten yet significant 1833 essay entitled “Survey of German Modern Works on 
Interpretation, Alexander (who relied on the ideas of Francis Turretin [1623-1687]) 
admitted that he welcomed German thinkers involved in contemporary biblical 
scholarship. Alongside Hodge and other Princeton professors, Alexander praised and 
endorsed the work of Hengstenberg, a leading German figure in the re-establishment of 
confessional orthodoxy aimed at purging the ideas of Neology and affirming the Bible as 
the main foundation of theology (Hirsch 1954, 128). 

In Germany, Hengstenberg promoted Restoration theology that opposed the 
historical-critical method, thereby following Calvin's exegetical approach in many ways. 
Whereas most nineteenth-century scholars challenged biblical authority, 
Hengstenberg’s confessional orthodoxy, which emphasized the complete authority of 
the Bible, produced an ‘epistemological foundationalism’ (Gignilliat 2009, 9). Like 
Hodge, Alexander believed that in terms of defending orthodoxy, nobody understood 
the issues more completely than Hengstenberg, who was an acknowledged disciple of 
Calvin. This influence was clear in at least two hermeneutical issues: the inner witness of 
the Holy Spirit and the unity of the Bible (Deuschle 2012, 258, 276). The key Calvinist 
characteristics that appeared in Hengstenberg’s work emphasized biblical inspiration 
and authority, which explains the approval he received from Princeton scholars, and the 
inspiration he provided them via his biblical commentaries and his Evangelische 
Kirchenzeitung, a periodical published in response to the works of the Rationalists. 
Some of them, especially Hodge, studied with and were mentored by Hengstenberg at 
the University of Berlin. A special case in point is Joseph Addison Alexander (1809-1860), 
who was Hengstenberg’s most brilliant and devoted student, and whose own work 
received praise in Germany. Actively involved in transatlantic academic exchanges, 
Alexander was clearly determined to disseminate Hengstenberg’s ideas to his American 
colleagues. In many instances, Alexander’s biblical scholarship was entirely based on 
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Hengstenberg’s views—for example, his commentary on the Psalms (1850) is essentially 
an abridged version of Hengstenberg’s (Alexander 1870, 267). 

Alexander’s main accomplishment was making German orthodox scholarship 
available in North America, especially at Princeton Theological Seminary 
(Deuschle 2012, 299), whose library still holds copies of Hengstenberg’s original works, 
which influenced Charles Hodge, Joseph Addison Alexander, William Henry Green, 
Warfield, and Vos. These Princeton scholars, concerned about the future of American 
Christian scholarship and Calvinism, appointed themselves as advocates of confessional 
orthodoxy and guardians of Calvinism by using biblical authority as the focal point of 
their systematic theology. Further evidence of Hengstenberg’s influence on Princeton 
can be seen in the work of his German disciples, including C. F. Keil, Franz Delitzsch, and 
G. F Oehler, who also assisted the Princeton professors with their exegetical endeavours. 

Any account of the influence of biblical scholarship from Europe on later theological 
developments in North America must acknowledge the work of the British authors 
B. F. Westcott (1825-1901) and F. J. A. Hort (1828-1892), whose work was specifically 
cited in detail in An Introduction to the Textual Criticism of the New Testament (1886), 
written by Warfield at Princeton. It was through Warfield that American scholars were 
introduced to Westcott and Hort’s genealogical method in textual criticism. Warfield 
applied their methods to verify inspired biblical manuscripts (Harris 1998). Other 
British influences on Warfield can be traced to J. B. Lightfoot (1828-1889), who assisted 
Warfield in his interpretation of biblical texts. 

Tholuck, a prominent leader in the revival of evangelical theology in Germany, was 
another important mentor for the Princeton faculty (Aubert 2017b, 111). Two of 
Tholuck’s most important academic contributions were re-editing Calvin’s work and 
writing pioneering biblical commentaries in the field of modern evangelical exegesis 
(Schaff 1893, 227). He became the authority on biblical scientific research for leading 
nineteenth-century American Protestant scholars such as Charles Hodge. Hodge was 
deeply appreciative of scientific German biblical philology, and his academic affiliation 
with Tholuck, which began at the University of Halle, was significant for American 
biblical learning in general and Princeton Seminary in particular (Olbricht 1979, 117; 
Turner 2014, 218). Hodge’s biblical scholarship and New Testament commentaries were 
developed under the guidance of Tholuck, and they contain examples of modern 
evangelical exegesis. Unlike the neologians, Hodge applied Tholuck’s philological 
approach (which linked exegesis with doctrine) in his commentaries. Hodge's exegetical 
theology was close to Tholuck’s, which in the tradition of Calvin described the biblical 
text as ‘the foundation of all theological knowledge’ (Tholuck 1828, 16). Tholuck lauded 
Calvin for his historical and philological exegetical method, and Hodge adopted 
Tholuck’s hermeneutic, philological, and theological model (Sheehan 2005). Hodge’s A 
Commentary on Romans (1835), which was based on this model, secured him an 
important position as a significant American New Testament interpreter trained in the 
tradition of European scholarship. In the 1830s Hodge, Joseph Addison Alexander, and 
other American scholars who were influenced by Tholuck in Halle and Hengstenberg in 
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Berlin used German philological approaches to write commentaries, resulting in a 
discipline that united German scientific schemes with Calvinist religion and American 
‘practical piety’ (McClintock and Strong 1894, 9:51). The Princeton professors valued 
Tholuck’s belief that indisputable science could be established based on philological 
evaluation, as opposed to the ‘speculative’ approach championed by David Friedrich 
Strauss (1808-1874) (Conser 1993, 52). 


Old Princeton on European Critical Scholarship 


There is considerable evidence to show that the Princeton faculty members were some 
of the strongest defenders of Calvinism (Noll 2002), and that they drew upon European 
models in their efforts (Aubert 2017b, 112-113). But they did not accept all European 
scholarship blindly—they resisted the critical and philosophical European currents that 
challenged their Calvinist heritage. For example, the Princeton professors did not 
overlook Strauss’ Life of Jesus published in 1835 and became increasingly aware of the 
disaster that the historical-critical reading caused for the Christian faith. As Strauss 
presented the historical Christ from a Hegelian viewpoint—as ‘an idea, not as ‘a person 
(Gregory 1992, 45)—the Princeton faculty quickly produced a lucid response. According 
to an 1837 article written by Joseph Addison Alexander, to comprehend Strauss one had 
to understand that he ‘denies the historical truth of the gospel altogether, and renders it 
‘a mere philosophical or religious mythus’ (BR 1837, 198). Alexander perceived Strauss as 
‘a pantheist’ who accepted ‘no God’ Alexander’s polemics about Strauss’ work were 
echoed by Hodge, who believed that Strauss found “‘Hegelianism in the Bible’ 
(Hodge 1872, 1:6). 

Strauss was not the only writer who alarmed Hodge—so did Friedrich Schleiermacher 
(1768-1834) with his subjective religion and novel prolegomena based on human 
consciousness. Hodge appreciated Schleiermacher’s piety and described him as a 
remarkable intellect, but he also believed that Schleiermacher failed to emphasize 
‘historical Christianity’ and placed Christ at the midpoint of his ‘mystical system 
(Hodge 1840, 43). It is essential to note that Hodge did not criticize Schleiermacher’s 
doctrines but his theological method and religious epistemology. Hodge acknowledged 
that Schleiermacher’s subjective methodology and adoption of philosophy affected all 
of his Christian teachings. In the end, Hodge argued that Schleiermacher’s subjective 
system was based on the pantheism associated with Baruch Spinozas philosophy, an 
assessment that Hodge shared with some of his European counterparts. Hodge’s 
dialogue with Schleiermacher and other German thinkers helped him to clarify and 
express his own objective methodology, which followed the inductive method 
(Hodge 1872, 1:9). 

Questions regarding theological method and the role of religious epistemology 
occupied Hodge in the face of transcendentalist currents taking place in Germany. 
Hodges discussion of transcendentalism in his Systematic Theology focused on its 
‘speculative method’ tied to idealist philosophy. Hodge felt that for these thinkers, the 
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Bible is unswerving only as long as it concurs with philosophy. Hodge, who faulted them 
for deriving ‘all truth’ from the ‘the principles of reason, did not hesitate to challenge 
Carl Daub’s (1765-1836) theology, describing it as ‘nothing more than the philosophy of 
Schelling’ (Hodge 1872, 1:6). Hodge's rejection of Karl Rosenkranz’s (1805-1879) notion 
of Christianity as an ‘absolute religion, as expressed in his Enzyklopddie der theologischen 
Wissenschaften (1831), was tied to Rosenkranz’s underlying mix of anthropology 
and theology. 

Energized by the injection of German mediating ideas into American religious 
culture, Hodge, especially in his Systematic Theology, expressed his disagreement with 
Schleiermacher’s heirs in the so-called Mediating School in general and the branch that 
adopted idealist philosophy in particular (Hodge 1872, 1:9). Hodge expressed similar 
complaints about the approach to philosophy taken by mediating theologians as he did 
about Schleiermacher. This explains his interest in identifying the philosophical 
foundation of their theological system, which he perceived as ‘German pantheistic 
philosophy’ informed by Hegel and F. W. J. Schelling (1775-1854). As Hodge noted 
additional differences among mediating theologians, he classified them into various 
groups, including one that he labelled ‘pantheistic theologians’ (Hodge 1860, 122, 138). 
Hodge was preoccupied with mediating theology throughout his life, especially his 
opposition to Mercersburg theology, which he felt was closely linked to the idealistic 
and Christocentric approach of the Mediating School (Aubert 2013, 158). 

Questions about modern Christology are found not only in Hodge's work, but also in 
Warfield’s discussions with German thinkers, the most attention-grabbing being his 
dialogue with Arthur Drews (1865-1935), a German philosopher who was famous for 
writing The Christ Myth (1909), in which he argued that Jesus was a ‘mythological divine. 
Leading German authorities rejected Drews’ work (Gerrish 1982, 230, 232), while 
conservative German theologians simply did not respond. Interested in the topic of the 
historical Jesus, Warfield engaged in debate with Germany’s most eminent religious 
scholars, in a 1912 article published in the Harvard Theological Review and read mostly 
on this topic the pages of the German news magazine Neue Freie Presse. Warfield 
described Drews’ modern liberalism as ‘Christless Christianity, thus rendering 
liberalism as non-Christian (Warfield 1912a, 423). According to Warfield, ‘Arthur Drews 
[was] simply the reductio ad absurdum of David Friedrich Strauss. Warfield added that 
the ‘mythical theory’ that Strauss established ‘has been the common foundation on 
which the whole “liberal” school has built for two generations’ (Warfield 1911, 561). In his 
responses to Drews’ views and his defence of historical Christianity, Warfield relied on 
German scholars such as Otto Kirn (1857-1911), whose Glaube und Geschichte (1900) 
became an important text for Warfield’s analysis of German radicalism and historicism 
(Warfield 19122, 448). 

In addition to discussing Drews’ description of Jesus, Warfield wrote a critical 
response to Ernst Troeltsch’s 1911 lecture, “The Significance of the Historical Existence of 
Jesus for Faith. Though Warfield disagreed with Troeltsch’s naturalism in his 
presentation of Christianity as a ‘natural phenomenon, he expressed appreciation that 
Troeltsch did not argue in favour of a ‘Christless Christianity. Warfield found some 
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benefit in Troeltsch’s description of Christ as not merely a symbol or myth, but as a 
historical figure (Warfield 1912b, 647-648). Warfield interacted with Wilhelm Bousset 
(1865-1920) and Albrecht Ritschl (1822-1889) among other German proponents of modern 
Christocentric views. In his critical assessments of different scientific reconstructions of 
Christology, Warfield supported the Christology of traditional Calvinism. Later J. 
Gresham Machen (1881-1937) wrote two volumes in defence of historic Christianity: 
Origins of Paul’ Religion (1921) and The Virgin Birth (1930), in which he engaged with 
some of the most important European religious scholars of his period. 


TOWARD A SCIENTIFIC THEOLOGY 


Nineteenth-century Protestant theologians became increasingly preoccupied with 
discovering innovative approaches in the contexts of progressive science and modern 
research universities. Schleiermacher, who helped found the theological faculty at the 
University of Berlin in 1810, introduced in his Brief Outline a new epoch of Protestant 
theology’s self-understanding, one that accepted a modern scientific scheme. The 
science-oriented theological agenda that motivated academic pursuit became a 
characteristic of nineteenth-century Protestant theology (Purvis 2016; Zachhuber 2013), 
with scholars of the period focusing on scientific research. Princeton professors such as 
Hodge and Warfield grappled with nineteenth-century academic theology in the 
context of new scientific directions at German universities that articulated scientific 
theology and apologetics. A review of their work indicates their own serious attempts to 
conduct scientific work in the European tradition. 

However, there was a fundamental difference between the Princeton professors and 
Schleiermacher, who preceded them as the main proponent of a theology that applied 
modern philosophy to mediate between modern and traditional theology. The 
Princeton professors were not influenced by Schleiermacher’s a priori theological 
method. Instead, in their biblical hermeneutics and theological formulation they 
adopted an a posteriori approach that emphasized empiricism. Still, as they diverged 
from Schleiermacher’s theological approach in their defence of Calvinism, they 
nevertheless articulated their theology within the frameworks of natural science and 
German Bible-based scientific scholarship, arguing that ‘the old religion and the new 
science could be harmonized’ (Noll 1989, 297). What emerged was a scientific theology 
written by Charles Hodge that incorporated elements of Tholuck’s “Theological 
Encyclopedia. Hodge had taken a class taught by Tholuck on the “Theological 
Encyclopedia’ (1827) for purposes of becoming familiar with the latest literature on 
systematic scientific theology, and later used aspects of this method he learned in that 
course for his own work (Hodge 1880, 117). One of Tholuck’s main concerns was that 
theologians must study various doctrines ‘in their scientific form’ in conjunction with a 
faith commitment (Tholuck 1844, 193). As part of its acceptance of scientific theology, 
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the Princeton faculty confirmed the legitimacy of objective theology while securing the 
primacy of Calvinist teachings. 

Another German scholar who provided the Princeton faculty with insights into 
scientific theology was Karl Friedrich Staudlin (1761-1826), the author of Geschichte der 
Theologischen Wissenschaften (1825), which explained the development of ‘theological 
knowledge’ coming from Europe, and which informed the Princeton professors about 
essential bibliographical introductions to theological works. Another translation that 
provided instructive information on German scientific theology was ‘Outlines of Dr. 
J. A. Dorner’s System of Theology’ (1872). These publications, which appeared in part in 
the Princeton journal, reveal the Princetonians’ preoccupation with the modern 
European theological prolegomena that highlighted scientific theology. 

While they emulated the work of German scholars, the Princeton theologians were 
open to insights offered by European scientists when formulating their theological 
ideas. Since nineteenth-century challenges to Calvinist teachings demanded meticulous 
counter-arguments and the articulation of orthodox doctrine, Princeton theologians 
found Francis Bacon’s (1561-1626) inductive method to be very useful (Bozeman 1977, 
73). They viewed systematic theology as a logical organization of Calvinist and biblical 
teachings because of its emphasis on the careful arrangement of facts (BRTR 1832, 171), 
and employed the inductive method as a tool for performing hermeneutics and 
constructing a systematic theology. By 1811, The Plan of a Theological Seminary was 
already revealing how the institution’s founding fathers were articulating their 
dependence on Bacon’s empirical approach, an approach to theology and hermeneutics 
that would continue to be applied much later by Warfield and Machen. Geerhardus Vos 
(1862-1949) is an exception in his de-emphasis of empiricism and preference for an 
organic approach to biblical interpretation, reflecting his Dutch Calvinist background. 

The need to characterize theology in modern scientific terms grew throughout the 
nineteenth century, but in their efforts to promote a Calvinist confessional theology, the 
Princeton professors were selective in terms of which scientific findings they used in 
support of an objective and traditional theology. For example, they welcomed the 
scientific and religious beliefs of the famous Humboldt-trained Swiss geologist Arnold 
Henry Guyot (1807-1884), as evidenced in the review of Guyot’s lectures on The Earth 
and Man (1849)—which expressed a Calvinist belief in divine intervention applied to 
science (BRPR 1849, 458). Charles Hodge in particular used Guyot’s work in support of 
his ideas regarding agreement between science and the Bible (Aubert 20174, 515). In his 
Systematic Theology, Hodge agreed with Guyot’s assertion that ‘there can be no conflict 
between the Scriptures and the facts of science’ (Hodge 1872, 1:573; Aubert 2013, 178). 
This positive reception resurfaces in Evangelical Theology: A Course of Popular Lectures, 
published in 1890 by Alexander A. Hodge. 

Whereas the Princeton professors worked hard to reconcile science and religion, 
unlike Schleiermacher and the mediating theologians they were not interested in 
mediating between traditional and new Christian doctrines. In contrast to their 
European counterparts, they did not adopt Schleiermacher’s scientific theology, a 
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progressive doctrine that approached theology as a ‘positive science’ in which all parts 
are linked to a single unit (Schleiermacher 1830, 1). Also unlike Schleiermacher, they 
refuted the perception of theology as a ‘historical science’ in which dogma is constantly 
undergoing alterations (Aubert 2013, 44, 46). Instead, the central principles of 
Princeton's scientific theological enterprise were not to modify or critique doctrine but 
to use science as a tool to confirm traditional Calvinist teachings. 


CONCLUSION 


Despite its obvious importance, the influence of nineteenth-century European religious 
scholarship on the work of Princeton Theological Seminary faculty members has not 
received the attention it deserves. Recently there has been a small spike in interest in 
transatlantic religious networks, with some scholars describing how nineteenth-century 
American scholars ‘either inherited or imported’ their ideas from Europe (Aubert 2013; 
Bozeman 1977; Clark 2011; Howard 2011). The Princeton professors had good reason to 
borrow European ideas; after all, for the most part, American seminary libraries lacked 
texts on advanced theological and philological methods (Kuklick 2001, 69). Charles 
Hodges European education in biblical studies helped turn him into one of the most 
important nineteenth-century American defenders of Calvinism, one who produced a 
steady stream of influential biblical commentaries, critical essays, and sermons, as well 
as his Systematic Theology. 

The Princeton professors realized that, in the contexts of nineteenth-century religious 
challenges and the evolution of modern universities, they needed to use modern 
philological approaches and tools developed by European evangelical scholars to 
address contemporary theological issues. The combination of new philological 
approaches and Baconianism helped the Princeton faculty in their efforts to support 
existing Reformed ideas associated with Calvin and Turretin and to develop a scientific 
theological method that was energized by innovative German prolegomena. Because 
the Princeton School experienced an intellectual climate similar to that in Europe in 
terms of the modern divinity and Enlightenment philosophy, the Princeton theologians 
expressed their views both in ‘continuity and discontinuity’ with sixteenth- and 
seventeenth-century Calvinistic theologians (Aubert 2013). 

In an intellectual climate of religious flux when Calvinism in North America was 
altered and when it adopted progressive German ideas from Schleiermacher to Ritschl, 
in the formulation of their religious views the Princeton professors could no longer 
employ only sixteenth- and seventeenth-century ideas and methods to defend their 
Calvinistic heritage. They resisted the pioneering proposals put forth by Semler, 
Griesbach, and others that put ‘philology into a new service of a new detheologized 
Bible’ (Sheehan 2005, 95), and chose instead to accept the approach used by German 
evangelical scholars that combined philology with theology. One result is that Princeton 
produced eclectic thinkers who were willing to use a variety of sources for their defence 
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of traditional Calvinism and other academic efforts. The cross-fertilization of academic 
ideas between Princeton professors and European scholars produced an international 
community of evangelical and Calvinistic scholars (O’Brien 1986), and the incorporation 
of philological approaches established by Tholuck, Hengstenberg, and others shaped 
American Calvinism in general and Princetonian hermeneutics and scholarship in 
particular. Historiographical research on Princeton Theological Seminary awaits 
further examination of other transatlantic sources that shaped its academic theology. 
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John Henry Newman 
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INTRODUCTION 


AT the heart of the Reformation lay the question of authority. While other doctrines 
played their part—most notably justification and the sacraments—these too tended to 
track back to the question of authority. And these questions were typically resolved in 
one of two ways: Catholic theologians focused on the church as authoritative institution 
and guardian of the faith over time; and Protestants asserted the fundamental clarity 
and sufficiency of scripture. Both solutions seem to have appealed to the home crowd 
while being simultaneously implausible to their opponents. 

Both sides in the Reformation debate typically operated with a framework that was 
not particularly sensitive to the idea of historical development. Indeed, the idea of 
historical development as we understand it today was an alien concept to the early 
modern age and therefore did not disturb the clearly established and traditional 
categories of doctrinal conflict (Chadwick 1987). This is perhaps most evident in the way 
in which the disputes of the sixteenth and even the seventeenth centuries were typically 
cast in categories from the ancient church. Thus, Luther regarded his Catholic opponents 
as Pelagians and Zwingli as a Nestorian. Catholics saw Protestants as Donatists. In the 
seventeenth-century Trinitarian debates, it is evident that Arian, Sabellians, and the 
disciples of Paul of Samosata are alive and well and living in northern Europe. 
Protagonists on all sides in the sixteenth century plundered patristic texts for their 
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arguments and for proof of fidelity to the tradition of orthodoxy, but they did so as if 
they were engaging with contemporaries. They understood the Reformation and its 
aftermath in an important sense as a recapitulation of the same problems which earlier 
ages had had to face. In such circumstances, the debates over authority, while 
contentious, were relatively straightforward, with error and heresy being a function not 
so much of genuine disagreement over what the Bible or church taught on a particular 
matter but rather the result of the heretics’ wicked desire to overthrow the truth, whether 
they were Catholic or Protestant. 

By the time we reach the nineteenth century, however, the rising consciousness of 
history, in wake of thinkers such as Vico and Hegel, meant that the old Reformation 
question of authority now had an added complexity, that of historical development, 
which rendered the matter far more complicated and contentious. In this context, it is 
interesting to see the way in which two prominent Calvinists, William Cunningham and 
Philip Schaff, responded to the work of John Henry Newman with regard to the latter’s 
An Essay on the Development of Christian Doctrine. What emerges from a comparison of 
these two men is that both were confident that their ‘side’ in the debate had the answers 
that would address matters of continuity and catholicity and thus keep Christianity safe 
in the modern world; but neither truly appreciated the full complexity of the 
ecclesiastical and theological questions which the issue of doctrinal development raised. 


NEWMAN AND CUNNINGHAM 


While John Henry Newman remains a figure of widespread interest among intellectual 
Catholics, William Cunningham is largely forgotten outside of the small world of those 
interested in Scottish Calvinism in the nineteenth century. At first glance, therefore, 
there may not seem much beyond mere chronological coincidence to connect the two 
men but there are a number of important affinities. 

Both men emerged from conflicts between church and state. Newman rose to 
prominence in the Oxford Movement which was triggered by the British government's 
Irish Temporalities bill of 1833 whereby the state assumed to itself the right to suppress 
bishoprics. Cunningham was part of the circle of young churchmen around Thomas 
Chalmers that led the Ten Years’ Conflict over the matter of patronage in the Church of 
Scotland. For both men, the struggle between church and state led them to new 
affiliations: Newman left Anglicanism for Rome in 1845; Cunningham helped to found 
the Free Church of Scotland in the wake of the Disruption of 1843. Both men were also 
instrumental in the founding of institutions of higher education, respectively the 
Catholic University of Ireland and New College, Edinburgh (Ker 1988). 

Yet there was also a deep theological affinity between the two men: both were 
dogmatic Christians in an era when Christianity was being recast by many as a religion 
of psychology and sentiment. And both men saw the answer to this as being in part an 
emphasis upon the historical testimony of the church. As Newman engaged in deep 
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study of the early fathers and was led thereby to repudiate Protestantism, so 
Cunningham, committed by ordination vow to uphold the theology of the Westminster 
Confession of Faith, sought to set the insights of the Reformers in the context of the 
broad sweep of church history. The related questions of dogma and history were thus 
central to the thought and lives of both men even as each came to very different conclusions 
as to what this meant in terms of ecclesiastical commitment (Cunningham 1960). 

This very affinity between the two men provides the occasion for the most direct 
comparison of the Anglican-turned-Catholic with the Presbyterian, for Newman’s 
classic Essay on the Development of Christian Doctrine was subject to a long and detailed 
review and rebuttal by Cunningham in 1846, the year after both its publication and 
Newman's conversion to Rome. The clash provides both a fascinating insight into how 
traditional Christians of two very different traditions addressed the issue of history as it 
manifests itselfin the modern era, and how confessional Calvinism was both confident 
in its ability to confront this while at the same time failing to see the full seriousness of 
the challenge. 


NEWMAN AND THE CHALLENGE OF 
DEVELOPMENT 


Much had changed for Christianity by the nineteenth century. The internal challenge 
came from Christian liberalism which sought to reconstruct the Christian faith on the 
basis of religious psychology rather than dogma. Thus, religious self-consciousness 
became the central point of interest. Externally, various forces were bringing to the fore 
an increasing historical consciousness and thus an incipient potential relativism and 
historicism concerning dogmatic formulations. Hegel’s philosophy placed the historical 
process right at the centre of metaphysics and even before Darwin, the work of men 
such as Lamarck had helped establish the notion of some form of evolution as a plausible 
account of biological development over time. The question, then, of the transcendent 
authority or stability of any given moment or epoch of history was coming to the fore in 
a manner unknown at the time of the Reformation. 

It is in this context that the famous book by John Henry Newman, An Essay on the 
Development of Christian Doctrine becomes emblematic of the theological age. 
Notoriously, Newman wrote the book as an Anglican but by the time of its publication 
he had converted to Roman Catholicism. As such, it represents his own account of the 
inadequacy of Protestant notions of authority to account for doctrinal developments— 
specifically, to account for how one can discern a legitimate doctrinal development from 
an illegitimate one. 

Even as a Protestant, Newman had an intense dislike of the Reformation and inclined 
towards the study of patristic writers, especially those of the fourth century (King 2009; 
Turner 2002). Thus, as he wrote his essay, he was neither well disposed towards seeing 
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the Reformation as a legitimate example of such, nor was he particularly sympathetic 
towards the Protestant approach to theology as a whole. In fact, he was emphatic in the 
Essay that, whatever else it was, Protestantism was not historic Christianity. With his 
typical flare for polemics, he declared in the ‘Introduction: 


[T]his one thing at least is certain; whatever history teaches, whatever it omits, 
whatever it exaggerates or extenuates, whatever it says and unsays, at least the 
Christianity of history is not Protestantism. If ever there were a safe truth, it is this. 

(Newman 1989, 7) 


And then he continues shortly thereafter: 


Our popular religion scarcely recognizes the fact of the twelve long ages which lie 
between the Councils of Nicaea and Trent... It is melancholy to say it, but the chief, 
perhaps the only English writer who has any claim to be considered an ecclesiastical 
historian, is the unbeliever Gibbon. To be deep in history is to cease to be a 
Protestant. (Newman 1989, 8) 


It would be hard to argue with Newman's view of Protestantism as a popular movement 
but it demonstrates a clear ignorance both of the Reformers’ use of the fathers (which, 
for them, included medieval figures such as Bernard of Clairvaux) and of Protestant 
orthodoxy’s extensive use of medieval and Renaissance sources, particularly Thomas 
Aquinas and Duns Scotus. The danger of confusing the popular manifestation of a 
tradition and its sophisticated theological expression is one to which Roman Catholics 
should be particularly sensitive (Muller and Thompson 1996). 

Yet the use of sources is not a full answer to the question of how Protestantism was 
connected to history. The broader question of how these historical sources were to be 
understood in terms of their authority remained. It is one thing to plunder historical 
sources for arguments, it is another to have a conception of how doctrinal formulation 
relates to historical process and ecclesiastical realities. In Newman's mind, this question 
was inseparable from the question of ecclesiastical legitimacy, specifically that of 
whether the Anglican church could claim to be a legitimate church. 

Yet even as he sought to find an historic legitimacy for Anglicanism and for a more 
expansive understanding of the authority of tradition than that he found in magisterial 
Protestantism, he was forced to acknowledge that typical answers regarding the 
authority of nature of the church’s dogmatic testimony were insufficient. Indeed, the 
dogmatic aspect—the claim to assert truths that had a transcendent reference—required 
that the liberal idea of the church as manifesting in its beliefs the self-consciousness of 
the cultural moment was to be rejected out of hand (Newman 1989, 10). 

A speciously more satisfactory approach which had appealed to Newman as a High 
Church Anglican was the Canon of Vincent of Lerins—the criterion for catholic 
doctrine which pointed to that which was held to be true by everyone, everywhere, and 
at all times. The problem with the Vincentian Canon is, of course, that it depends upon 
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tacit assumptions about the canon of authorities to be considered eligible for 
consideration and therefore begged as many questions about authority as it resolved. 
Indeed, the elasticity of the Canon makes it into something of a net which is designed to 
catch the kind of fish which it is designed to catch. Something which then subverts its 
purpose. As Newman expressed it: 


It admits of being interpreted in one of two ways: if it be narrowed for the purpose 
of disproving the catholicity of the Creed of Pope Pius, it becomes also an objection 
to the Athanasian; and if it be relaxed to admit the doctrines retained by the English 
Church, it no longer excludes certain doctrines of Rome which that Church denies. 

(Newman 1989, 11-12) 


In short, the Canon cannot account for new developments. Nor indeed could it 
account for the manner in which the early church formulated its creeds. Newman was 
too good a scholar of the fourth and fifth centuries to believe either that there had been a 
pre-Nicene consensus on the doctrines of the Trinity and incarnation, or that the later 
formulas could be read with ease back into the writings of various ante- Nicene heroes of 
the faith. 

Newman also rejected a second possibility, that of the disciplina arcani, or ‘discipline 
of the secret: This was the idea that the higher mysteries of the faith were kept hidden 
from various sections of the church in early times and faithfully passed on in secret by 
word of mouth. This might offer some rationale for the difference between the historical 
church’s life and testimony and the situation described in the New Testament. The 
argument was that the earliest Christians were not prepared for the full expression of 
Christian doctrine and so the church only made public the more complicated dogmas a 
little at a time, as the general Christian populace was able to bear new ideas. This position 
was attractive because it allowed for a very clear assertion that the truth had not changed 
over time, merely the scope of truth publicly available. Indeed, Newman never fully 
abandons the idea of the disciplina arcani as an historical and practical reality. This is in 
fact the point which plays an important part in his later conflict with Charles Kingsley, 
who accused him of claiming that lying in the cause of truth was legitimate. Newman's 
famous response was his spiritual autobiography, the Apologia pro Vita Sua, in which he 
argues in Appendix 7 that an apologetic strategy of economy relative to the truth is 
standard practice, and offers the early church's disciplina arcani as a good example 
(Newman 1994, 477-482). 

While Newman never questioned the historical existence of the disciplina arcani, he 
came to regard the problem with this approach as being that it really offered no 
explanation as to why the changes in public dogmatic expressions had continued for so 
long. Again, to quote Newman: 


On various grounds, then, it is certain that portions of the Church system were held 
back in primitive times, and of course this fact goes some way to account for that 
apparent variation and growth of doctrine, which embarrasses us when we would 
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consult history for the true idea of Christianity; yet it is no key to the whole diffi- 
culty, as we find it, for obvious reasons: because the variable continues beyond the 
time when it is conceivable that the discipline was in force, and because they mani- 
fest themselves on a law, not abruptly, but by a visible growth which has persevered. 
up to this time without any sign of its coming to an end. (Newman 1989, 29) 


So, while Newman acknowledged the existence of the disciplina arcani, he also noted 
that it could not account for the fact that debates about doctrinal developments continued 
to his own day. More importantly, it still left open the larger question of the criteria by 
which particular doctrines might be seen to be part of this tradition (Newman 1989, 
27-29). If the tradition was secret, how could one judge whether later doctrines were 
legitimate revelations of that which had previously been hidden or simply illegitimate 
accretions on the body of catholic belief? 

This question of legitimacy must be the central concern of any account of how and 
why the confession of the church’s faith has changed in form over time: Change is easy to 
describe and perhaps often easy to explain, but more difficult is the matter of how can 
one discern a legitimate development over against an illegitimate one? Or, to put it 
another way, how does one avoid the situation where a theory of development becomes 
merely a means of legitimating those present positions of which one approves as 
opposed to those of which one does not approve? How does a robust theory of 
development avoid becoming an a posteriori means of justifying whichever status quo 
happens to appeal to the author’s particular tastes? 

Newman was aware of this problem and, to guard against this temptation of self- 
serving subjectivity, in his Essay he offers seven criteria for discerning a legitimate devel- 
opment: preservation of its type; continuity of its principles; power of assimilation; 
logical sequence; anticipation of its future; conservative action upon its past; and 
chronic vigour (Newman 1989, 189-206). These are not discrete factors. Each stands in 
relation to the others and thus serve to provide a cumulative case for discerning legitimate 
developments, akin to the kind of approach Newman will later extrapolate to the whole 
of religious epistemology in his Essay in Aid of a Grammar of Assent. Together the seven 
criteria offer a developmental model which requires robust consistency, both with prior 
formulations, other doctrinal loci, and future conclusions. Thus one might see the 
Nicene doctrine of the Trinity as consistent with earlier claims regarding the unity of 
God, the simplicity of God, and the truth of Christ’s divinity, as well as pointing forward 
to the coherence of the Chalcedonian Definition which safeguards the incarnation in 
the light of Nicaea. That the Creed has stood the test of time so vigorously is the final 
element which indicates its authority. The same applies to Chalcedon itself: consistent 
with Nicaea, the First Council of Constantinople, and the Council of Ephesus, it serves 
to point towards the Third Council of Constantinople. 

Yet a few comments are in order. First, throughout the discussion Newman’s imagination 
is clearly gripped by images and analogies drawn from nature, of plants growing 
from seeds, of caterpillars turning into butterflies etc. Like so many analogies, we might 
note that these are therefore both helpful and unhelpful in equal measure. Helpful, in 
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that they highlight the changing nature of dogmatic formulation over times whilst 
maintaining a fundamental continuity with past form. The butterfly may look nothing 
like the caterpillar, but (to use an analogy unavailable to Newman) it is the same genetic 
phenomenon, with its DNA being a point of continuity even as the outward shape 
changes dramatically. 

Yet this is also where the natural analogies become problematic, in that Newman's use 
of them essentially assumes that which he must actually prove. That there can be 
continuity driven by internal biological dynamics is obvious in nature. In the sphere of 
dogma, however, the idea that an inner logic resides implicitly in the first statement of 
any dogmatic chain and determines its subsequent development is neither obvious, nor 
does it really address the problem of legitimate versus illegitimate developments. No 
caterpillar, for example, pupates and then emerges from its cocoon as a rattlesnake or a 
grizzly bear. Nature, while throwing up the occasional mutation, is generally very 
reliable in the path from seed to mature plant or egg to adult animal. The history of 
theology is not so stable and predictable. In fact, such natural analogies arguably do not 
offer so much an analysis of how and why dogma undergoes legitimate development. 
Rather, they too easily serve as a posteriori justifications for whatever development 
Newman wishes to argue is legitimate, however strong the appearance to the contrary 
might be. Doctrine develops with a forward impulse; analysis of that process is 
retrospective and likely shaped the doctrinal or ecclesiastical convictions of the one 
doing the analysis. 

This brings us to the point where William Cunningham engages Newman polemically. 


CUNNINGHAM ON NEWMAN 


Cunningham wrote his review in 1846, just a year after the book’s publication and its 
author’s conversion to Rome. It was also at a time when there was considerable concern 
about Irish (and thus Catholic) immigration to Scotland, and the conversion of others— 
including a number of Scottish Presbyterian ministers. The stakes were therefore 
somewhat high as the pre-eminent Scottish Calvinistic theologian of the day sought to 
debunk the pre-eminent Catholic convert of the time. 

Cunningham was clear that Newman's Essay was in essence an apology for his 
conversion: 


Although Mr. Newmans essay on the Development of Christian Doctrine was written 
and partly printed...before he saw it to be his duty to abandon the Church of 
England and to join the Church of Rome, it may be justly regarded as being substan- 
tially an exposition of the process of thought by which he convinced himself of the 
truth of Romanism, and of the course of argumentation by which he thinks that 
system can be best defended. It is in this light chiefly that the work ought to be 
viewed; and it is only when we try it by this standard, that we can form a just estimate 
of its value and importance. (Cunningham 1846, 421) 
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It is through this lens that Cunningham read Newman. The general problem to which 
I alluded above—that theories of development can too easily become means of justifying 
what the preferred contemporary position is—is precisely what he saw at the heart of 
Newman's project. 

Cunningham proceeded to debunk several of the polemical foundations of Newman's 
Essay. The claim that Protestantism had not exhibited a significant interest in history is 
dismissed, with the work of Bishop George Bull being used as one piece of evidence to 
the contrary (Cunningham 1846, 425). Bull’s massive work, Defensio Fidei Nicaenae 
(1685) and its supplement Judicium Ecclesiae Catholicae represented extensive and 
learned attempts to establish the Trinitarian integrity of pre-Nicene theology, with the 
purpose of vindicating Bull himself from insinuations of Socinianism at the same time 
as debunking Socinian and Remonstrant historiography. While his work might today 
appear to indulge somewhat in special pleading, its use for Cunningham was clear: the 
allegation that Protestants placed no stock in history was simply incorrect. 

In fact, as Cunningham pointed out, Newman’s own theory of development which is 
predicated on the implicit assumption that Roman distinctives could be traced with ease 
through history was, in fact, incapable of explaining many of its current dogmatic 
positions (Cunningham 1846, 429). As Cunningham pungently expressed it: 


Is not Mr. Newman’s whole theory of development based upon a virtual admission, 
that the old Romish pretence of tracing historically their doctrines and practices to 
primitive times, can no longer be sustained? And do we not owe this virtual aban- 
donment of the old plan of direct historical investigation, partly at least, to the full 
and searching examination into the history of doctrines, which have recently been 
prosecuted, especially in Germany, by men who were not Romanists. 
(Cunningham 1846, 429) 


In short, to Newman's claim that ‘to be deep in history is to cease to be Protestant; 
Cunningham would respond that it depends on what history it is in which one is deep, 
and what the hermeneutical implications of that history might be. In fact, on this point 
the clash between Cunningham and Newman is a reiteration of the clash between the 
earlier Reformers and the Catholic Church of the sixteenth century: is church tradition 
authoritative because it is an explication and application of scripture’s teaching or 
because it is the declaration of the church as institution? 

This points toward a major problem which Cunningham detected in Newmans the- 
ory. The theory of development as he expressed it merely offered an explanation of why 
change takes place. Ina sense, it was the new functional equivalent of the argument from 
the disciplina arcani. Newman recognized the problem—that Rome clearly taught as 
central tenets of the Faith things that were not easily derived from the New Testament 
and therefore he needed a post hoc theory by which these might be justified as having an 
organic connection to the teaching of the apostles (Cunningham 1846, 432). The obvious 
problem with post hoc theories is that they are frequently little more than post hoc 
rationalizations for whatever happens to be the desired outcome, and require the 
assumption as true of that which it is actually necessary to prove. 
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Thus, for example, while the dogma of the Immaculate Conception was not 
promulgated until 1854 in Ineffabilis Deus (and so some years after the Newman- 
Cunningham engagement), it provides a useful case in point. It is clearly not taught 
explicitly in the New Testament and is not happily derived by ‘good and necessary 
consequence’ (to use classic Protestant terminology) from the New Testament either. A 
case can really only therefore be made for its truth and binding validity on the 
assumption that the church has authority to present is as such. In short, the difference 
between Catholics and Protestants on the matter is not one of biblical interpretation but 
of ecclesiology as it pertains to ecclesiastical authority and to revelation, recent valiant 
Roman Catholic efforts to the contrary notwithstanding (Guarino 2013). 

In opposition to this theory, Cunningham posited three things: the perfection and 
sufficiency of the Bible; the fact that the theory itself is an innovation predicated on the 
failure of previous Roman theories to explain the differences between the teachings of 
the early church and of the later Roman church; and the fact that the theory depends 
upon deviant German philosophical theology (Cunningham 1846, 433-434). 

Cunningham, writing for a conservative Protestant readership, asserts the traditional 
Westminster Confession understanding of scripture rather than proves it. Thus, he 
assumes that the canonical books of the Bible provided a sufficient and coherent 
revelation of God which could then be used both as the source and the regulative 
principle of doctrinal construction. This did not deny the existence of revelation outside 
of scripture, as in nature and providence, for example, but did assume that the correct 
understanding of this natural revelation came via its refraction through the lens 
provided by the Bible. Such sufficiency is, of course, exactly what Newman rejects out of 
hand as incapable of accounting either for the range of Christian dogmas or as answering 
the issue of how one interpretation of the Bible can be asserted as true while another is 
rejected as false. On this matter, Newman and Cunningham are doomed to talk past 
each other. 

On the second point, however—the idea that the very notion of development proves 
the failure of Roman Catholicism to justify itself on its own established terms— 
Cunningham lands what is arguably his deadliest blow. The Fourth Session of the 
Council of Trent declared the following: 


It [the Council] also clearly perceives that these truths and rules are contained in the 
written books and in the unwritten traditions, which, received by the Apostles from 
the mouth of Christ himself, or from the Apostles themselves, the Holy Ghost dic- 
tating, have come down to us, transmitted as it were from hand to hand. 
(Schroeder 2009, 17) 


The clear language of dictation, and the explicit and direct connection to Christ himself 
and to the apostles seems to point towards the legitimacy of a theory of disciplina arcani 
as a means of solving the phenomenon of changing doctrinal formulae over time; but it 
leaves no room for the kind of unfolding development, built upon the internal dynamic 
of the doctrines themselves, which Newman's theory seeks to articulate. Either Christ 
gave the unwritten traditions to the apostles, to be transmitted by word of mouth, or he 
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did not. Trent is clear on what the Catholic Church thinks on this matter. And, given 
this, Newman's theory should not be necessary. That he found it necessary to articulate 
indicates that Trent’s position is insufficient to account for the evidence. 

This leads to the third of Cunningham’ criticisms, that the theory of development 
rests upon Enlightenment premises that are alien both to Christianity in general and 
Tridentine Roman Catholicism in particular. This accusation is not a conservative 
Protestant monopoly and was, in fact, one the reasons why Newman's Essay proved so 
controversial in Roman circles and left him, as a new convert, subject to significant 
suspicion. This is clear from the correspondence in which the neophyte Catholic 
Newman engaged with the distinguish Roman theologian, Giovanni Perrone, who had 
considerable reservations about how Newman understood his theory relative to the 
actual position of the Roman church (Gaffney, 1997). It has even proved compelling to 
later theologians who are decidedly un-Protestant in sympathies. Hence, Andrew 
Louth, the contemporary Eastern Orthodox theologian, dismisses the idea of doctrinal 
development as ‘a fruit of Romanticism’ (Behr 2001, xii). Development was seen as the 
fruit of Hegelianism or historicism, and not of the dynamic life of the church. 

Perhaps ironically, Cunningham draws upon one such German Enlightenment 
theologian, Julius Wegscheider, whose anti-supernaturalism actually led him to make 
an important distinction in the matter of doctrinal change, that between what he called 
subjective development and what he called objective development. This is a distinction 
which, Cunningham noted, Newman fails to acknowledge in his own work, Indeed, 
Cunningham goes so far as to claim that he suspects that ‘Mr. Newman intentionally 
overlooked’ it as it would have considerably damaged his overall argument. 

The distinction is indeed helpful. The former, that of subjective development, is the 
unfolding and elaboration by the church of that which has already been revealed. It 
effectively refers to the church’s growing consciousness of the doctrine contained within 
its canon of revelation. It assumes a fixed source of doctrine such as the canon of 
scripture or the Rule of Faith, and regards subsequent expressions of the faith which 
exhibit formal differences from this as the result of elaboration of ideas implicit in the 
original deposit. Thus, for example, Cunningham’s own doctrinal standard, the 
Westminster Confession, with its assertion of the sufficiency of scripture and of true 
doctrine as that which is clearly stated therein or drawn therefrom by good and 
necessary consequence, is entirely consistent with the notion of objective development. 
It may well be that the language of covenant of works is absent from Genesis 1-3, but, 
given the Adam-Christ parallel in Rom. 5 and 1 Cor. 15, Westminster theology argues 
that the concept is there, albeit in a latent form. Doctrinal development is thus a matter 
of explicit elaboration of the content and implications of the fixed deposit of faith. It syn- 
thesizes biblical teaching and makes explicit that which had previously been implicit. 

Of course, Wegscheider was working against an Hegelian background preoccupied 
with the emergence of self-consciousness and was himself disdainful of the idea of a 
merely subjective development of doctrine. That would simply have made the historical 
process one of unveiling, of discovering previously obscure or hidden truths. The 
historical process would thereby be merely incidental to the nature of truth itself and 
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justice would not have been done to the dynamic nature of the relationship between 
claims to truth and the state of the historical consciousness of the church. But this 
difference with Cunningham does not prevent the concept from having an application 
in a more orthodox context. For Cunningham, it correlated with the Protestant notion 
of the sufficiency of scripture. For students of the Reformation, it represents Heiko 
Oberman’s notion of Tradition 1, that formulation of doctrine expressed through the 
ongoing historical process of exegesis and synthesis of the biblical text which was also 
carefully regulated by the biblical text (Oberman 2001). As Cunningham expresses it: 


There is a subjective development of Christian doctrine both in individuals and in 
Churches, whereby men grow in the knowledge of God’s revealed will, and whereby 
theological science is extended and improved. But the result of this development is 
merely to enable individuals and Churches to understand more fully and accurately, 
and to realize more thoroughly, what is actually contained in or deducible from the 
statements of the written word, and can be shown to beso. (Cunningham 1846, 436) 


As such, the idea of subjective development should not be controversial to Protestants. 
It is in essence that which was articulated by the earlier Reformers, restated in more 
self-conscious conceptual terminology. 

Wegscheider’s second category, however—that of objective development—involves 
not simply the elaboration of doctrine rooted in and regulated by a fixed deposit; it also 
involves the continuing addition of further revelation and not simply the elaboration of 
that which is already there in scripture. To use Oberman’s later terminology, this 
connects to the notion of Tradition 2, that stream of teaching which is remote or even 
detached from the exegetical and synthetic traditions of the understanding of scripture 
(Oberman 2001). This was the bone of contention at the Reformation, as it set the 
Catholic understanding of the church over against the Protestant conception of 
scriptural sufficiency and perspicuity. It is clear from the quotation from Trent above: 
oral tradition is a supplement to, and has parallel authority alongside, the Bible as a 
source of revelation, with both mediated through the teaching office of the church. And 
it is this—the debate over the very source of Christian doctrine—which must inevitably 
underlie any discussion of doctrinal development. Once objective developments 
connected to a notion of Tradition 2 are admitted as part of the discussion, analysis of 
doctrinal development cannot be pursued in isolation from the deeper questions of 
ecclesiology and revelation. 

It is Newman's failure to make this distinction which, Cunningham argues, meant 
that his argument is ultimately based ona kind of theological sleight of hand. Protestants 
and Catholics might think they are discussing the same thing, i.e. why the church’s way 
of expressing its faith changes over time. But in actual fact they are talking past each 
other, not addressing a foundational point: upon what basis does the church make its 
dogmatic declarations? Is the church regulated by the written word of God in the Bible, 
or is that written word simply one tool or source in the church’s task of dogmatic 
formulation? 
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Now, Newmans analogy of the development of doctrine to that of a seed growing into 
a tree certainly would naturally seem to imply that he was building his model of 
development in terms of the subjective. But in actual fact his acceptance of much Roman 
dogma arguably indicates that this would be to misread him. Even the Newman of the 
Essay already accepted the legitimacy of much that a Protestant like Cunningham would 
have rejected as extra-scriptural. He already in practice accepts the reality of the 
objective. The cult of the Virgin Mary, the primacy of Rome, and the Immaculate 
Conception are all arguably matters which cannot be derived ‘by good and necessary 
consequence’ —to use Cunninghams Westminster terminology—with any great ease 
from the canon of scripture. 

As Cunningham argued, Newman really conflates the two by failing to make that 
fundamental distinction, and that failure in itself essentially guaranteed that his 
arguments would lack cogency to any Protestant critic. The question of development is a 
question of tradition. And the extent of the epistemic basis upon which that tradition is 
built—scripture alone or scripture plus extras—is therefore central (Cunningham 1863, 56). 

This is critical because the distinction really lies at the heart of difference between 
Protestant Cunningham and Catholic Newman on the point of development and leads 
us to rephrase the obvious question about what constitutes legitimate versus an 
illegitimate development: When is a development an addition, and when is it merely an 
extrapolation or elaboration of an earlier formula? Nicaea to Chalcedon is one thing. 
Original sin to Immaculate Conception is arguably quite another. 

It is this issue of the criteria of legitimate development which is the real point at issue. 
Cunningham dismisses six of Newmans seven principles of development—the six 
which connected to the historical process—as thoroughly inadequate as means to 
establish the legitimacy or not of any given change in doctrinal formulation. He will 
only allow logical sequence to remain, which connects, of course, to the idea of drawing 
from a fixed canon doctrinal conclusions by good and necessary consequence. The 
others all rest more or less on the undefined dynamics of an historical process. As such, 
they merely describe what had happened in the historical process of dogmatic 
formulation and, by being co-opted into Newman’s theory, become a posteriori 
justifications for whatever happens to be the position of the church in the present 
moment. For Cunningham, the debate with Newman is ultimately another iteration of 
Calvin's and the Magisterial Reformation’s debate with Trent: is the source and regulative 
principle of doctrine scripture alone or the teaching magisterium of the church? 


NEWMAN, CUNNINGHAM, AND DOCTRINAL 
DEVELOPMENT TODAY 


For all of Cunningham’s confidence in his response to Newman, and for all of Newman's 
somewhat question-begging approach to development, it is clear that Calvinism of the 
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Cunningham variety, while faithful to the Reformers, does not address obvious 
questions about the actual way in which doctrine does develop. It is clear that scriptural 
perspicuity and good and necessary consequence might well offer a general theory for 
changing verbal formulations but do not account for the precise linguistic shape of 
Christian doctrine. For example, the specific language of substance, essence, hypostasis, 
and subsistence is neither in scripture nor necessarily inferred therefrom, though it may 
well help to explicate scriptural concepts. And this language brings its own issues— 
semantic etc.—into the field of dogma which then need to be addressed. 

In this context, it is worth noting another Calvinistic response to the Newman 
challenge, that of Philip Schaff, the German theologian who came to prominence for his 
teaching at the German Reformed Theological Seminary in Mercersburg, Pennsylvania 
and, along with John Williamson Nevin, was an architect of the so-called Mercersburg 
Theology (Evans 2019; Hart 2005; Littlejohn 2009; Nichols 1961). Mercersburg was in a 
very real sense more attuned to the broader philosophical climate of the nineteenth 
century than Cunningham and the intellectual leadership of the Free Church of 
Scotland. In this regard, the work of Friedrich Augustus Rauch was influential and 
emblematic. Rauch preceded Schaff at Mercersburg and was the author of Psychology: 
or, A View of the Human Soul (New York, 1841) which was the first major expression of 
Hegelian ideas in North America. And it was Hegel’s concern for the organic nature of 
the historical process which shaped the Mercersburg response to the challenge of change 
and continuity in dogmatic history, to which both Newman and Cunningham had 
addressed themselves. 

The major Mercersburg statement of this was Schaff’s controversial 1844 inaugural 
address at the Mercersburg seminary, “Ihe Principle of Protestantism, which actually 
earned its author a trial for heresy, and his 1846 essay, “What is Church History? A 
Vindication of the Idea of Historical Development’ (Schaff 2017). In these works, Schaff 
adopts a very different approach to Cunningham by placing the church at the centre of 
the developmental process. In doing so, he avoids the kind of ahistorical tendency in 
Cunningham which saw all doctrine as a straightforward deduction from the Bible in a 
manner which failed to do justice to, among other things, the linguistic complexity of 
such. In his broadly Hegelian scheme, Schaff saw the Reformation as a subjective 
reaction to the objectivity of the Roman church and history as ultimately drawing the 
two back together. As such, he allowed a significant role for psychology, or perhaps 
better the church's self-understanding, in the process. What this means is that the truth 
remains the same from generation to generation, but the church’s understanding and 
expression of this truth develops over time, not simply as its deductions from the biblical 
testimony become more elaborate, but because the church's historical interaction with, 
and understanding, of the deposit of faith itself deepens over time. Doctrinal 
formulation is not simply a statement objective truth nor merely of religious psychology; 
it involves both. 

Schaft’s approach, because of its greater sensitivity to both history and to the reality of 
the church, provides a potentially much more fruitful avenue for modern Calvinism 
with regard to the problems of continuity, development, and catholicity. Indeed, it 
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stands comparison with the work of modern Roman Catholic theologian, Bernard 
Lonergan. Two of Lonergan’s works are important in this regard: Method in Theology 
and The Way to Nicea. In Method in Theology, he devotes a short but significant section 
to the idea of doctrinal development, and in The Way to Nicea, he offers both a 
prolegomenon on development and then, by tracing the contours of anti-Nicene 
discussions, provides an example of an application of his proposal. 

Lonergan, unlike Cunningham and even Newman, understands that the metaphysical 
context of doctrinal formulation is key. Referring, for example, to the work of Leontius 
of Byzantium and the refinement of the notion of hypostasis, he comments: 


About seventy-five years after Chalcedon, Byzantine theologians discovered that if 
Christ is one person with two natures then one of the natures must be personless. 
There followed not a little discussion of enhypostasia and anhypostasia, that is, of 
being a nature with and without being a person. (Lonergan 1972, 308) 


While Cunningham would no doubt want to try to argue that this came about ‘by good 
and necessary consequence’ and Newman would have seen it as the organic develop- 
ment of a fully-fledged doctrinal structure from a seed, Lonergan sees it more in terms 
of the increasing metaphysical self-consciousness of the church and also of the need 
therefore to offer precise terminological distinctions and to connect Christian doctrine 
systematically to a wider set of metaphysical commitments—a process he sees as reach- 
ing its apex in the schoolmen of the High Middle Ages. Lonergan thus also connects 
doctrinal development, particularly in the medieval period, to wider cultural develop- 
ments in which theology was embedded and in which it played such a constructive part. 
In this, Lonergan’s approach seems far more satisfactory than either that of Protestant 
‘good and necessary consequence’ or that of Newmans natural growth analogies 
(Lonergan 1972, 309). 

To this, Lonergan also adds a further and vital dimension to doctrinal development 
by pointing to its dialectical nature. The logic of doctrinal development is not a 
straightforward unfolding of the Bible’s teaching but often emerges in response to 
specific positions set forth in a historical context. This is a simple historical fact but also 
crucial for how doctrine is formulated. For example, the specific refinements of the 
meaning of terms such as hypostasis by the Cappadocian Fathers can only be understood 
when set against the background of the multi-faceted Christological struggles of the 
360s and 370s. Again, Protestant notions of good and necessary consequence and 
Newmans natural analogies do not give sufficient place to this dialectical aspect of 
development (Lonergan 1972, 319). 

When Cunningham’s response to Newman is compared to the approach of Schaff and 
Lonergan, what becomes clear is that confessional Calvinism in the nineteenth century 
still considered its Reformation heritage to be adequate for addressing the kind of 
modern questions which Newman was raising; but also that its confidence in this matter 
failed to address the true linguistic and conceptual complexity of the actual development 
of the catholic tradition, even in its specifically Reformed manifestation. Historical 
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sensitivity involves more than the ability to read historical texts with precision; it also 
requires some broader philosophy of the dynamics of historical development. Newman's 
approach begged many questions; Cunningham’s approach pointed this out with 
pungency but then failed to address the legitimate concerns with which Newman was 
preoccupied. 


CONCLUSION 


The question of doctrinal development should be of perennial interest to all who take 
seriously both the claims of the church to stand in continuity with the apostolic witness 
to Christ and the obvious fact that the language of the church has changed and indeed 
developed in sophistication over time. The terms of the modern debate were set in large 
part by John Henry Newman in the nineteenth century and the response of 
Cunningham, while undoubtedly learned, revealed both the confidence of Protestants 
in the modern era in the Reformation heritage but also the limitations of such an 
approach in a world where theologians were becoming more aware of the dynamics of 
historical process. Indeed, while Cunningham represents a late example of classical 
Calvinism, a far more fruitful approach is surely found among those who took seriously 
the Hegelian emphasis on the historical development of the church self-consciousness. 
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WRITING THE 
NINETEENTH-CENTURY 
SCOTTISH CALVINIST 
SELF 
Spiritual Autobiography and Reformed Identity 


BRUCE GORDON 


SCOTTISH Calvinist ministers fully embraced the Victorian passion for biography and 
self-writing, eagerly recounting the lives of men—mostly, though not entirely, men— 
who witnessed typologically to biblical models in an age of science, industrialization, 
and religious scepticism. These lives in print served multiple roles among the faithful: 
they were pedagogical models of true learning and discipline of life as well as devotional 
works that cultivated affective piety through examples of prayer, preaching, sacraments, 
and good works. Often, although not exclusively, written by ministers, the lives of 
Scottish churchmen circulated widely as relatively inexpensive books and pamphlets. 
Intended neither to supplant nor supplement the Bible, their emphasis was inevitably on 
conversion and the sanctified life, offering strategies for negotiating one’s way through a 
hostile, increasingly godless world. 

There was, however, a good deal more to the vitae of Scottish Calvinist ministers that 
appeared from nineteenth-century presses than mere formulaic, syrupy accounts of 
piety. Spiritual biographies and diaries recounted profound and remorseless struggles of 
Christians that were deeply personal and that eschewed neither passion nor emotion. 
The Diary and Letters of Andrew A. Bonar remains one of the most prominent and oft- 
read examples of the genre, dwelling as it does on both the temporalities and the 
providential rule of God within an intensely human narrative. The numerous characters 
that filled the pages were never mere types, but flesh and blood, family and friends, 
whose lives were marked by suffering and often ended with early death. The tensions 
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with Bonar's life—a fear of lack of faith, guilt for both the done and undone, and alternating 
joy and despair of ministering the Gospel to his flock—formed a compelling narrative of 
a text intended to find meaning and coherence in the exigencies of life. Memory and 
recollection, so central to the Diary, were shaped by Bonar’s reading of scripture, by the 
remembrance of those he had lost, and by a growing sense of his own mortality. 


SELF-WRITING 


Bonar’s biography of Robert Murray McCheyne, his account of the Covenanter Samuel 
Rutherford, and his own diary belong to a tradition of Calvinist spiritual writing that 
dated to the sixteenth century (Cambers 2007; Mullan 2010, 55-80; Shumaker 1954, 16). 
It is crucial to distinguish between the closely related forms of writing in which we find 
Bonar’s sense of spiritual self. Biography and autobiography have a sense of continuous 
narrative created in which the author ‘has attempted to introduce pattern and moves 
consciously toward generalization about his life’ (Shea 1968, x). The diary, as a 
chronological sequence of events and reflections, lacks this authorial structure. ‘It has its 
very value; Karl Weintraub has written, ‘in being the reflection of but a brief moment; it 
attributes prime significance to the segments of life’ (Weintraub 1975, 827). As David 
George Mullan has observed, however, the boundaries between the two subgenres of 
writing cannot be easily separated (Mullan 2010, 3). This is certainly true of Bonar, 
whose diary entries complemented his accounts of others, skilfully crafted that the 
theological principles that informed his convictions were repeatedly explored not only 
to record events but engage in traditional Calvinist preoccupations with self-examination, 
the search for signs of election, and submission to God’s providence. 

Two striking aspects of Bonar’s writing place him in the Calvinist worldview: the dual 
emphases on conversion and the sanctified life. The connection between the two can 
also be understood as the relationship between conversion and narrative, as the first 
inevitably leads to the second. The pattern emerged in Puritan writing: harsh judgement 
on the waywardness of youth with its lack of faith followed by a conversion in which the 
self and world are transformed. Finally, after the joy of the conversion the person enters 
into a life plagued by doubts and spiritual depression—a constant struggle (Mullan 2010, 
14). Yet, other qualities were both evident and necessary. Bonar’s work was deeply 
empathetic in the sense that he was well aware of his relationship to his readers, a key to 
spiritual writing (Mullan 2010, 23). The ordinariness of much of his life, as well as the 
routines associated with his devotion and church activities, were crucial to building the 
bond between himself and his audience. It was this high degree of identification that 
made the work so popular. 

Bonar's writings had their roots in early modern Calvinist literature, but he was very 
much a Victorian figure profoundly shaped by the events and culture of his age, even if 
he rejected much of what he saw in a rapidly changing society. He grew up during the 
religious turmoil of nineteenth-century Scotland, culminating in the Disruption of 
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1843, which he supported. He saw with dismay the decline of religion among Scots, as 
well as the vanishing of the traditional Calvinism to which he rigorously adhered 
(Cheyne 1983; Hamilton 1990). Yet, Bonar was no mere religious relic; his writing was 
deeply inflected by nineteenth-century patterns, beginning with the novelist James 
Hogg, who did much to dismantle traditional views of autobiography (Pope 1992, 231). 
Bonar continued in a realist conviction that language was a reliable means, although 
secondary, to convey the transcendental. Yet, in line with his age, he expressed anxieties 
about the verity of that account as a means of documenting God’s will. Language was a 
fragile means of expressing the verities of the inner life. 

Like all Victorians, Bonar’s identity was a complex entity that arose from religious 
convictions and background, family, gender, and class. The challenge in reading his 
work is to map the intricate relationships between these sources of identity. Bonar’s 
writing reflects engagement with the technologies of print and publication, the nature of 
audiences and communities in which it was read (Amigoni 2006, 2). Autobiography and 
life writing did not stem from one source or tradition, but has to be placed within a 
complex of religious, social, and literary forms. Bonar also participated in a Victorian 
concern about the relationship of the private and public. As Kathryn Carter has 
observed, ‘to say that the writing in a diary could ever be psychologically transparent 
and not inextricably tangled in the discourses of its historical moment is Utopian 
thinking’ (Carter 1997, 283). 


ANDREW A. BONAR 


A man with a ‘bright, joyous, and happy’ spirit who appeared to speak to his God ‘face 
to face, as a man speaketh unto his friend’ was the description offered by Marjory 
Bonar in 1893 of her father, Andrew A. Bonar, who lived from 1810 to 1892. Posterity 
more readily recalls Andrew’s brother Horatius, author of such hymns as ‘I heard the 
Voice of Jesus Say’, but it was the younger sibling who was the distinguished author and 
preacher in his day. Andrew Bonar lived through the torrid struggles of the nineteenth- 
century Scottish church, including the Disruption of 1843 and the revivals of 1839 and 
1859, and he played no small role in the religious life of his nation. A pupil of Thomas 
Chalmers, he joined those ministers who walked out of the General Assembly to form 
the Free Church, which he served till his death (Brown 1982). His abiding concern, 
even anxiety, was for the health of the Gospel in his native Scotland, a condition he saw 
in precipitous decline. Bonar was painfully aware of the church’s loss of influence in a 
rapidly changing society. Even within the nation’s religious life, he knew that his voice 
belonged to a minority that held to a Calvinist ideal no longer congenial to the major- 
ity. Nevertheless, his writing was much admired in his day and his talent as a spiritual 
author evident in the broad corpus of his works, which covered biblical exegesis, 
hagiographical accounts of Scottish divines such as Rutherford, letters, missionary 
journals, and a spiritual diary. 
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Andrew Alexander Bonar was the son of an Edinburgh solicitor and educated at the 
Edinburgh High School and the University, where he distinguished himself as a student. 
He was by his own account in the Diary not a converted Christian until the age of 
nineteen, at which point in 1830 he began his studies for the ministry. Five years later he 
was licensed in Jedburgh in the Scottish boarders, where he remained for just over a year 
before returning to Edinburgh. In 1838 he became minister in Collace in Perthshire, a 
church central to Bonar’s experience of his ministry. Although he travelled extensively, 
including his 1839 mission to Jews in Palestine, Bonar remained in Collace until 1856, 
when he moved to Finnieston in Glasgow, where he remained until his death thirty-six 
years later. 

Bonar was a prolific author, producing works that attracted a large readership. Most 
notable are his 1842 Narrative of a Mission of Inquiry to the Jews, a commentary on 
Leviticus (1842), Samuel Rutherford’s Letters (1848), and Christ and his Church in the 
Book of Psalms (1859). Without question, however, his best-known work was the 
hagiographical Memoir and Remains of the Rev Robert Murray McCheyne (1844). 
McCheyne was a dear friend and Bonar’s missionary partner to Palestine. The tragedy of 
this remarkable man was his early death at twenty-seven. As we find in the Diary, Bonar 
loved McCheyne deeply and held him to be the very model of Christian piety and 
ministry, an exemplary figure but never a mere caricature. Even in old age, Bonar 
grieved his lost friend; in the Diary each year he marked McCheyne’s birthday, and it 
gave him great pleasure to hear of readers stirred to faith by his account of the young 
mans life. 


THE LIFE OF ROBERT MURRAY 
McCHEYNE (1844) 


A native of Edinburgh, McCheyne was three years older than Bonar, but they followed 
remarkably similar paths of the High School, University, and Divinity Hall. After his 
conversion, Bonar went to Jedburgh while McCheyne took up the pulpit at St Peter's 
Church in Dundee. When Bonar went to Collace the two men remained in close contact, 
travelling together to Palestine in 1839 to explore the possibilities for missionary work 
among Jews. Their journey was recounted in the hugely popular book of 1842, the 
Narrative of a Mission of Inquiry to the Jews. 

Bonar's attachment to McCheyne was deep, and although he outlived him by over 
fifty years he never ceased to mourn his friend. In Bonar’s biography, McCheyne was a 
child of gentle disposition and natural piety, but with maturity he became a reflective 
Christian whose model piety had a strong sacramental hew, as Bonar's did. The 
biography explored McCheyne’s scouring self-examination before coming to the Lord’s 
Table. The themes echo Bonar’s own account of himself with its emphasis on memory of 
sin as an aid to the recognition of salvation. He wrote of McCheyne for 6 May 1832: 
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Saturday evening. — This is the evening previous to the communion, and in prospect 
of again declaring himself the Lord’s, at his Table, he enters into a brief review of his 
state. He had partaken of the ordinance in May of the year before for the first time; 
but he was the living at ease, and saw not the solemn nature of the step he took. He 
now sits down and reviews the past. (Bonar 1960, 22-23) 


The harshness of McCheyne’s self-criticism was brutal, but for Bonar it lay at the heart of 
godliness. “What a mass of corruption have I been!; he wrote: 


How great a portion of my life I have spent wholly without God in the world; given 
up to the sense and the perishing things around me. Naturally of a feeling and 
sentimental disposition, how much of my religion has been, and to this day is, 
tinged with these colours of earth! Restrained from open vice by educational views 
and the fear of man, how much ungodliness has reigned within me! 

(Bonar 1960, 23) 


HAVING RECEIVED COMMUNION, 
HE REFLECTED, ‘MUCH PEACE’ 


The biography of McCheyne was a hybrid text combining the young man’s spiritual 
diary with Bonar’s commentary, somewhat in the manner that Marjory would do for her 
father. McCheyne’s life paralleled that of the young Bonar: a youth of study and love of 
learning, but little true religion. Even in the post-conversion life, daily existence in the 
Gospel was marked by anxiety, depression, and uncertainty. As Bonar would later, 
McCheyne used his birthdays to reflect on the languid state of his spiritual life. When he 
turned twenty-one he opined, “This day I have obtained my twenty-first year. O how 
long and how worthlessly I have lived, Thou only knowest!’ (Bonar 1960, 37). Doubt of 
one’s election remained a constant source of anxious reflection. 

A recurring theme in Bonar’s life of McCheyne concerned the young man’s embrace 
of the breadth of God’s revelation, which extended to the natural world. “He loved to 
range over the wide revelation of God’ Bonar wrote: 


‘He would be a sorry student of this world, said he to a friend, ‘who should for ever 
confine his gaze to the fruitful fields and well-watered gardens of this cultivated 
earth. He could have no true idea of what the world was, unless he stood upon 
the rocks of our mountains and seen the bleak muirs and mosses of our barren 
land; unless he had paced the quarter-deck when the vessel was out of sight of 
land, and seen the waste of waters without any shore upon the horizon. 

(Bonar 1960, 54) 
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Nevertheless, despite his ‘anxiety to have every possible help to holiness, McCheyne, 
according to Bonar, faced formidable obstacles to his ministry, finding ‘enough of work 
to overwhelm the spirit’ In the collieries and metal works he encountered high levels of 
indifference to his message. Not infrequently it was noted that McCheyne preached with 
great passion and fervour, but to small audiences. When McCheyne went to the parish 
of St Peter’s in Dundee it was reckoned to have a population of 4,000, very few of whom, 
Bonar added, crossed the threshold of the church. The unbelief of the vast body of the 
population was leavened only by the occasional ‘awakening’ of individuals. Dundee was 
a ‘dead region, where ‘few, even those who were living Christians, breathed their life on 
others; ‘for the surrounding mass of impenetrable heathenism had cast its sad influence 
even over them (Bonar 1960, 87). 

Life, in the language of the biography, was a battle against the wiles of Satan, who 
sought to sow the seeds of doubt, despair, and earthly temptations. Both McCheyne and 
Bonar saw themselves as daily struggling against Christ’s foe both in their churches and 
within themselves. This twofold struggle was reflected in McCheyne’s mediation on the 
Lord’s Supper. He had reminded his people that ‘the hour of communion is the hour for 
foxes—the little foxes—to spoil the vine. Two things that defile this day in looking back, 
are love of praise running through all, and consenting to listen to worldly talk at all. O 
that these may keep me humble and be my burden, leading me to the cross. Then, Satan, 
Thou will be outwitted’ (Bonar 1960, 70). 

Bonar sought to convey the affective piety of McCheyne’s preaching, pastoral care, 
and, in particular, celebration of the Lord’s Supper. These were the markers of his holiness: 


Many will remember forever the blessed Communion Sabbaths that were enjoyed in 
St Peter’s. From the very first these communion seasons were remarkably owned to 
God. The awe of his presence used to be upon his people, and the house filled with 
the odour of the ointment, when his name was poured forth (Song of Sol 1:3). But 
on common Sabbaths also many soon began to journey long distances to attend St 
Peter’s—many from country parishes, who would return home with their hearts 
burning, as they talked of what they had heard that day. (Bonar 1960, 101) 


Despite the apparent synergy between McCheyne and Bonar's account of himself, 
distinctive themes emerged concerning McCheyne’s teaching singular to the young 
minister, notably the doctrine of predestination. McCheyne, according to Bonar, had no 
difficulty in preaching an electing God ‘whom callest whom he will’ nor ‘in declaring 
the absolute sovereignty of God, and yet the unimpaired responsibility of man’ 
(Bonar 1960, 118). McCheyne returned repeatedly to the heart of objections to Calvinist 
theology that an omnipotent, electing God removed all human culpability and was, 
therefore, the author of evil. 

McCheyne itched for travel on missions, and this desire led to the journey to Palestine 
in 1839. When they returned, the young minister found a revival underway in Dundee, 
with hundreds flocking into the churches. This would seem to have confirmed the work 
of the Spirit through his ministry, but he was troubled. On the one hand, the enthusiasm 
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was astounding. While on the other, it soon became clear that conversion was often but 
for a season. “That many, who promised fair, Bonar recounted, 


drew back and walked no more with Jesus, is true. Out of about 800 souls, who, during 
the months of the revival, conversed with different ministers in apparent anxiety, no 
wonder surely if many proved to have been impressed only for a time. President 
Edwards considered it likely that, in such cases, the proportion of blossoms in 
spring, and fruit in autumn. Nor can anything be more unreasonable than to doubt 
the truth of all, because of the deceit of some. (Bonar 1960, 185) 


Bonar presented himself and McCheyne as at one on the subject of the 1843 Disruption, 
and the representation of his friend became a channel for his own voice. They both 
objected to Erastianism, and Bonar described McCheyne as a true Presbyterian who 
rejected lay patronage of the church. The young minister considered the Moderate 
churches to be ‘dead parishes’ where the Gospel was not preached. He, in contrast was 
overstretched in his labours, finding it extremely difficult to balance the numerous 
demands on his time. He reflected wryly ‘how John Calvin would have smiled at my dif- 
ficulties (Bonar 1960, 216). 


LETTERS OF SAMUEL RUTHERFORD (1848) 


Bonar’s fascination with the lives of prominent Scottish churchmen was evident at every 
turn in his Diary and Letters, where he recorded his devotional reading. As in the Life of 
Alexander McCheyne, his engagement extended to writing vitae that became best sellers 
in Scotland and beyond. It was in this spirit that he prepared an edition of Samuel 
Rutherford’s letters, which were prefaced by a ‘sketch’ of the seventeenth-century 
divine’s life. The letters, Bonar wrote in his preface, ‘present the marvelous intercourse 
carried on between the writer’s soul and his God’ (Bonar 1891, v). In his 1863 edition 
Bonar added considerable detail in the notes in order that the reader might ‘enter into 
the circumstances in which each Letter [sic] was written, so far as could be done 
(Bonar 1891, v). The concern with context as essential to understanding the motives of 
his characters remained central to Bonar’s biographical and autobiographical writing. 
The circumstances of the particular moment were measured alongside individual habits 
forming a dynamic shaped by keen interest in historical contexts, personal conduct and 
piety, and God’s providence. 

Bonar’s account of Rutherford’s life echoed themes found in both his life of McCheyne 
and in his later Diary and Letters. Most prominent was the Christ-like nature of 
Rutherford’s life. Born in Roxburghshire, a parish with apparently little piety according 
to Bonar, Rutherford was a godly child who left and never returned as Christ ‘never 
returned to Bethlehem, where he was born, to do any of His works’ (Bonar 1891, 3). As 
with McCheyne, the highest mark of piety was the manner in which true Christian lives 
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closely shadowed the Son of God. Even incidental similarities were interpreted as 
evidence of divinity. 

Notable was Rutherford’s gift as a preacher, despite possessing a rather peculiar ‘shrill’ 
voice. A contemporary Englishman was quoted as having commented that Rutherford, 
whom he described as little and fair, showed him the ‘loveliness of Christ. Once again, as 
with McCheyne central to Rutherford’s devotional life was the Lord’s Supper. Rutherford 
exhibited a quality much admired and shared by Bonar himself, the sheer joy of the 
sacrament that resulted from proper preparation: 


Still he [Rutherford] labored in hope, and labored often almost beyond his strength. 
Once he says, ‘I have a grieved heart daily in my calling: He speaks of his pained 
breast, at one time, on the evening of the Lord’s Day, when his work was done. But 
he had seasons of refreshing to his own soul at least; especially when the Lord’s 
Supper was dispensed. Of these seasons he frequently speaks. He asks his friend, 
Marion McNaught, to help with her prayers on such an occasion, ‘that being one of 
the days wherein Christ was wont to make merry with his friends: It was then that 
with special earnestness he besought the Father to distribute ‘the great Loaf, Christ, 
to the children of His family. (Bonar 1891, 6) 


The passage alerts us to key characteristics of Bonar’s ideal of spirituality. The emphasis 
on the Lord’s Day, the burdens of ministry lightened only by Christ, preparation for the 
sacrament, and the very real sense in which the faithful are fed by the ‘great Loaf? The 
Rutherford presented by Bonar was kind, devoted to his parishioners, yet stern. On one 
occasion he admonished the people against playing football on the Sabbath. Bonar 
pointed to three stones on a nearby slope that had become known as ‘Rutherford’s 
Witnesses’ (Bonar 1891, 8). Yet, there was joy and not all was dour. The seventeenth- 
century divine delighted in company and his letters were testament to his wide circle of 
friends, many of whom sought his advice. 

As to his own circumstances, Rutherford suffered numerous afflictions, such as the 
loss of his wife, whom he mourned for many years. In his grief he reflected, ‘I wish many 
pounds added to my cross to know that by my suffering Christ was set forward in His 
kingly office’ (Bonar 1891, 12). Yet, despite numerous troubles, Rutherford continued to 
study and write, reflecting the foundational moral that ‘we find learning side by side 
with vital, and singularly deep, godliness’ (Bonar 1891, 12). Bonar related in detail 
Rutherford’s activities at the Westminster Assembly and later at the University of St 
Andrews. Often referring to the accusations that the churchman was intemperate and 
hot-headed, Bonar emphasized the Scotsman’s warm character. Reflecting on John 
Milton’s comment that Rutherford was a forcer of conscience, Bonar speculated that 
‘had he [Milton] known the soul of the man, 


would not even Milton have found a sublimity of thought and feeling in his adver- 
sary, that at time approached his own lofty poesy? How interesting, in any point of 
view, to find the devoted pastor of Anworth, on the streets of London, crossing the 
path of England’s greatest poetry. (Bonar 1891, 17) 
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Rutherford’s wisdom in handling the religious controversies of his day offered sober 
admonition for contemporary Scottish ecclesiastical controversies. ‘It is hard, Bonar 
quoted Rutherford, 


when saints rejoice in the suffering of saints, and redeemed ones hurt, and go nigh 
to hate, redeemed ones. For contempt of the communion of saints, we have need of 
new-born crosses, scarce ever heard of before. - Our star-light hideth us from 
ourselves, and hideth us from one another, and Christ from us all. 


(Bonar 1891, 18) 


In his last days, Rutherford prepared for death and spoke of fasting as his ‘anchor within 
the veil. The image of the veil found prominent place in Bonar’s spiritual vocabulary, 
frequently deployed to describe death and separation. 

Rutherford’s exemplary parting from the world inflected the language of the Diary 
and Letters. At the end of his introduction Bonar reflected on the usefulness of the 
seventeenth-century letters for offering comfort and instruction to contemporary 
readers, who were aware of the corruption of themselves and of the church. The letters 
brought aid to those in need of assurance; those seeking to grow in holiness; the afflicted; 
those who love Christ; and those awaiting the coming of Christ. “Those saints who feel 
most keenly; Bonar wrote, 


the world’s enmity, and the Church’s imperfection, are those who will most fervently 
love their Lord’s appearing. It was thus with Daniel on the banks of the Ulai, and 
John in Patmos; and Samuel Rutherford’s most intense aspirations for that day are 
breathed out in Aberdeen. (Bonar 1891, 30) 


The imperfection of the church and the emphasis on suffering was clear reference to the 
state of the free church that had, in Bonar’s estimation, been forced to split from the 
national church. 

Bonar’s edition of the letters of Samuel Rutherford, written five years after the 
Disruption, together with the life of McCheyne formed his efforts at crafting a Calvinist 
piety for the changed circumstances of the Scottish church. At the same time, he saw a 
vigorous Calvinism as the necessary tonic for the spiritual ailments of his country. His 
writing demonstrated repeated emphasis on the core of that piety, notably a focus on the 
Eucharist as the heart of Christian worship and living. As with his account of the young 
McCheyne, there are striking parallels between Bonar’s account of Rutherford and his 
own persona in the Diary and Letters: the pain of loss; the depredations of pastoral 
ministry, and suffering all framed by God’s grace. Bonar’s approach was the evocation of 
exemplary figures who were appropriated to give flesh to his own ideals of the redeemed 
life. He spoke through Rutherford and McCheyne in preparation for his own voice when 
he turned to the examination of a Calvinist life. What he found was not a world-negating 
or ascetic piety, but existence in the body with all its infirmities and sensual attractions 
to the symbols of Christ. Bonar was not suspicious of emotions; his language resounded 
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with affective attraction to Christian friendship and the sacraments. Joy accompanied 
suffering, anxiety, and privation in lives lived in the presence of eternity. 


THE DIARY 


The earlier writings led to Bonar’s most developed account of his own spiritual journey 
in his Diary, which was edited by his daughter Marjory. The work was a profoundly 
personal account of his life from his late teens till shortly before his death in 1892. Unlike 
the life of McCheyne, which was a carefully crafted spiritual biography, the Diary took 
the form of occasional brief entries often separated by considerable periods of time. 
There is little sense of consistency, as for some years there are only sporadic 
contributions. Patterns, however, soon emerged. In his own words, Bonar opened the 
Diary in 1828 with the reflection that ‘about this time I thought of marking my thoughts 
and God’s dealings’ (Bonar 2013, 1). As an intensely personal account of his thoughts, 
prayers, and emotions, it is not clear whether Bonar ever intended the work to be 
published. The text offered some of his most raw and unvarnished views of spiritual life 
and ministry. The rather dark tone of the Diary gives the sense of urgency to confess sin 
and seek the forgiveness of God. The writing of the Diary, with its account of recurring 
patterns of thought and conduct was a form of self-examination intended not to offer a 
factual account of his life, but to gather the material essential to prayer. Bonar continually 
explored how his thoughts and emotions might be reformed through deep prayer and 
preparation for the sacrament. 

Nevertheless, distinct patterns emerge from Bonar’s hand that reveal themselves to 
the attentive reader. The entries tended to appear at regular moments in the year. These 
fixed dates included the beginning of the year, his birthday, communion season, the 
deaths of significant people, and the anniversaries of his ordination, marriage, and loss 
of family members. It was on such occasions that Boner chose to offer reflections and 
self-examination. Alongside those of his wife and young son, Bonar frequently referred 
to the anniversary of Robert McCheyne’s passing, all three deeply mourned by the 
Scotsman. The dates formed a type of liturgical year for the emotions of the minister, 
providing a framework in which time, memory, and devotion were intimately 
interwoven. 

Bonar opened his Diary with an account of his conversion, a recurring theme and a 
frequent source of anxiety. Baptized as an infant, he was torn between a desire to serve 
the church ‘that thereby I should be more likely to find salvation (Bonar 2013, 1) and a 
deep feeling that he knew neither Christ nor sin. The sense of a divided self referenced 
not only Paul, but other conversion accounts such as Augustine, John Bunyan, and 
earlier Calvinists who decried the ungodliness of their youths. The tension between 
outer forms of religion and true belief ran through Bonar's life as he continually 
questioned his own sincerity and that of those to whom he preached. The centrality of 
conversion to the story was crucial. Bonar felt that he could not attend to ‘divine things’ 
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without the experience of a true conversion, which did not take place until his late teens. 
Conversion had to take a specific and identifiable form, a moment and place where the 
soul was turned. 

In hearing a series of preachers, including Thomas Chalmers, Bonar obtained clarity 
about guilt and eternity, but he still remained ‘out of Christ: Although he was writing the 
account, God was ultimately the author of the story, and his providence completely 
determined the nature of the conversion, ‘dealing with me that I may afterwards be 
better fitted to teach others: Two weeks later, Bonar added, ‘My birthday is past, and I am 
not born again: The entries for his birthdays generally took the form of reflections on the 
state of his soul, together with lamentations about the failings of his ministry. Such was 
Bonar’s sense of unworthiness in his pre-conversion state that the Lord’s Table was a 
source of terror, not comfort. ‘Much grieved, he wrote, ‘on hearing that Horace 
(Horatius) was going to the Lord’s Table; my mother told me this. It grieved me, because 
it makes me feel myself left, while others seem pressing into the Kingdom: The divided 
state of his soul created ambivalent feelings about the eve of the Sabbath and Sunday, 
which ‘are often to me the season of the deepest sorrow; and yet I can never but wish 
they were come’ (Bonar 2013, 11). Once again in 1830 he added, “Yesterday was my 
birthday. I am not born again’ 


CONVERSION FOUND 


The conversion was gradual, slowly lifting Bonar out of the ruck of depression and fear. 
In October 1830 he recounted reading the seventeenth-century Scottish covenanter 
William Guthrie's A Trial of Saving Interest: God’s More Ordinary Way of Calling Sinners 
to Himself. Guthrie (1620-1665), a Presbyterian who has refused to submit to the 
episcopacy and called on Parliament to defend the liberties of the kirk, was an 
immensely popular writer whose works enjoyed a revival among nineteenth-century 
Scottish Calvinists. In reading the work of the divine, Bonar hoped that he might find 
himself to have been in Christ without knowing it. ‘All the marks of faith in a man which 
he gives are to be found in me, I think, although very feeble’ (Bonar 2013, 7). He felt that 
he could finally go the Lord’s Table ‘as one that has received Him. 

Conversion meant creating a new narrative of his life, from darkness to light. 
Following the model of spiritual autobiographies, Bonar was scrupulous in ‘reviewing 
my life to see the steps in my change’ (Bonar 2013, 9). As a child he was ‘selfish’ although 
restrained, and would repeat prayers without any sense of God. Following a memorable 
sermon, he began to desire and seek God, but to no effect, regarding the Christian life as 
compatible with the world. The key word in his conversion story was ‘feeling, a 
sentiment he repeatedly spoke of as absent from his search. What made him most 
anxious for change was the conversion of so many friends to the faith. But even his 
scrupulosity proved unhelpful. It was only through his conversion that he finally came 
to ‘calmness at the Table (Bonar 2013, 10). 
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Bonar's description of his conversion was at times a painful account of a young man 
desperately searching for signs of God's love, of a disjuncture between his earnest desire 
to believe and continual evidence of unbelief. He was scrupulous in prayer, fasting, and 
abstinence, but none of these brought joy. Rather, he was paralyzed by a morbid spirit of 
‘penance and mortification, burdened by a punishing sense of not hating sin enough 
and of an unwillingness to let go of those things that he held most dear. In particular, he 
was deeply attached to his friends. Reading the work of the Anglican missionary Henry 
Martyn (1781-1812), Bonar was in torment: ‘Awful struggle of my soul. In reading Henry 
Martyn, saw that I must give up all my earthly friends, the most loved even, if I should be 
called by God to such work as he is in other lands’ (Bonar 2013, 11). Bonar, from an early 
point in his conversion was drawn to missionary work, and the writing of Martyn, who 
was briefly chaplain to the East India Company, prompted the young Scotsman’s sense 
of leaving everything behind and travelling to the ‘heathen. But Bonar’s particular 
struggle was with a sense that he neither hated evil nor could he relinquish those whom 
he loved. This torture was all the worse for the moments of delight, often focused on the 
Lord’s Supper, when he was profoundly moved to joy. On an October Sabbath in 1831, 
following a reflection that he, like Augustine, could not break himself of relying on 
humanity before God, pondered that ‘I was this week sometimes led to long to die’ 
(Bonar 2013, 12). 

Yet, such was the instability of Bonar’s temperament, that a mere two months later he 
gave expression to intense feelings of loneliness, a theme that ran through his life. ‘I 
never get any one to whom I can unbosom myself. God alone has been my Counsellor 
and Teacher: but I should never complain. I sometimes think myself neglected by 
friends and others’ (Bonar 2013, 13). This spiritual morass was reflected in his struggle 
with visiting the poor, which for Bonar was further confirmation that his conversion 
was far from complete. Scotland was ravaged by cholera in the early 1830s, and Bonar 
described how ‘often I had to drag myself to visit the poor. This shows me the great 
corruption in my heart, how very little love, how little I dwell in heavenly places’ 
(Bonar 2013, 13). Six months later, another reflection on loneliness: ‘I almost never felt a 
more lonely sorrow than settled upon me this evening. 

Through the early years of the 1830s Bonar suffered extreme bouts of spiritual 
depression brought on by rigorous self-examination that constantly found him wanting 
and unable to accept fully the Gospel. He felt overwhelmed by his own inadequacy and 
sinfulness and inability to help those around him dying in large numbers from cholera 
and influenza. He described a life at once bound to friends and the judgement of others 
yet of profound loneliness and isolation. It was the torture of the half converted. 

The fullness of the conversion came in a dream in November 1834, which Bonar viv- 
idly recalled. Dreaming and remembering were closely linked. He was under judgement 
for the sake of another and was sentenced to death, but he was to die as a ‘servant of 
Christ’. There are two striking aspects: the dream spoke to Bonar’s anxieties about 
his unworthiness and inability to fulfil the Christian life. At the same time, he assumed a 
Christ-like role of self-sacrifice. In the dream he was called upon to die for another, 
a judgement he met, in his words, with resolve and trembling. On account of his 
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inadequacy, however, he sought to divert but failed. It was at this moment of confusion 
that the truth was revealed. ‘But the time came, and I went back to die’ He recalled, 


I somehow felt still as if I were a substitute for others, and dying thus; but suddenly 
the thought of Christ's love to me, and His work for me, rushed into my mind, and 
I was filled with the joy of complete salvation, which took away all my fear. I awoke, 
and rejoiced as I lay reflecting upon this source of gladness. (Bonar 2013, 16) 


The following year Bonar told the story of a woman who came to see him. In his words, 
she ‘has long been awakened to feel she needs something better in this world’ 
(Bonar 2013, 26). Bonar clearly saw in her much of his own experience of conversion, 
adding ‘she has been in that state that feels its need of some better portion, but knows 
not yet exactly what the thing is which is required: The woman claimed that it was 
Bonar’s sermon that had led her to come forward, and in directing her ‘to Christ, the 
minister reflected on the striking parallel. 


This woman's case, as far as I as yet understand it, is just what my own once was until 
gradually I was led to Jesus. And I think I can remember that my way was just as a 
gradual groping after the truth, but that I at length came to find most comfort in 
whatever spoke of the sufferings of Jesus and His love; and thus I came to see Him, 
justification and redemption. (Bonar 2013, 26) 


Bonar’s conversion experience drew together the tensions of being both in Christ and 
separated from him. That sense of dual consciousness remained with him for the rest of 
his life as he would continue to move from assurance to anxiety and doubt and back again. 


MINISTRY 


Bonar’s ministry was in many respects a source of great disappointment. The Diary was 
filled with accounts of how few attended church and of how even fewer were converted 
or ‘awakened. For these disappointments he regularly blamed himself: 


I have this some time especially felt that there is something as yet unknown to me 
that makes my ministry less awakening than that of almost any minister, at least 
among my friends that have been blessed. Indeed, I have been coming to the conclu- 
sion for some time past that I have been of far less use in any manner than I used 
formerly to hope. I see that there is nothing that another could not carry on exactly 
as I have done, and probably with much more success, for there is something in my 
ministry that is wanting. (Bonar 2013, 81) 


Repeated expressions of inadequacy in Bonar’s Diary pointed to an unresolved 
tension that continued post conversion. It would be easy to dismiss the remarks as 
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self-serving rhetorical devices, but their import lies deeper. Certainly, Bonar wanted to 
affirm that God in his providential care was the primary player in the story: nothing 
occurred without the will of the divine and humans play no part beyond that of obedient 
servant. Yet, Bonar's detailed accounts of his spiritual and mental states, charting as he 
did their extreme volatility, ranged from near rapture of Eucharistic devotion to intense 
depression or, as he described it, ‘weariness’ (Bonar 2013, 50, 56). Conversion remained a 
somewhat liminal state in which certainty of salvation was beset by struggles with sin- 
fulness and spiritual torpor. 

There was a close connection between his spiritual state and time and place. Bonar 
situated his ever-changing sense of self within particular moments and locations. He 
described the reactions of individuals to sermons held on certain dates and in particular 
churches, and the visiting of graves frequently led to mediations on mortality. The home, 
however, was a place of rest and joy marked by time with family, reading, and prayer. 
Nevertheless, within the home there was a particular source of anxiety, and that was his 
bed. Bonar was concerned about his sleeping patterns and, as we have seen, took 
considerable interest in his dreams. In 1880 he recalled a moment in sleep when I 
dreamed that I was dying; I thought I felt the breaking of the cord of life. I gathered in all 
my thoughts upon the all-sufficient Saviour, and found the kind of trepidation, with 
which I had regarded the prospect, was abating, when I awoke. There is, no doubt, some 
lesson in this drean? (Bonar 2013, 241). Sleep had various aspects in the Diary: it was a 
time of rest, of possible communication from the divine, and a state in which the 
unconverted life returned to haunt him. It brought welcome repose and was a source of 
terror, and it should not surprise that Bonar frequently described those brought to the 
Gospel as ‘awakened. 

Ina quiet moment in May 1869, Bonar reflected on the complex nature of his ministry, 
which was not characterized by binaries of success and failure, but of the experience of 
God through all manner of events. ‘I have lived fifty-nine years in the world; he wrote: 


The review presented causes of thanksgiving and praise without number, and on the 
other hand, reasons for deep humiliation, bitter sorrow, regret, self-upbraiding. 
‘Behold my shield, not me. Three pictures in my study often rebuke me - [those] of 
Robert M’Cheyne, William Burns, and John Milne; and at times the photograph of 
Samuel Rutherford’s tomb suggests to me what coldness of love is in my heart com- 
pared to such a man. And the little I have learned from afflictions is a constant grief 
tome. (Bonar 2013, 201) 


In one of the most evocative passages of the Diary, Bonar drew upon the Eucharistic 
image of the cup to describe the life of the Spirit. He has drunk for the cup and rejoiced 
in it, but that joy is never parted from regret of what did not happen. 


The Spirit has been, since my conversion forty years ago, nearly continually putting 
to my lips full cups of blessing, and I have done little else than just taken a few drops 
and then set the cup by! The Bible day by day; precious sermons; great books of 
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truth; the lives of holy and happy saints; events of providence; all, all of these, and 
my own preaching and the ordinances in which I take part; these, these have been 
each a full cup of blessing put to my lips, but scarcely ever have I done more than 
merely take a sip. O what I have lost! What I have lost! (Bonar 2013, 201-202) 


THE LoRD’s TABLE 


Picking up on the image of the ‘cup of blessing, Bonar, having read the Memoir of the 
Scottish minister David Sandeman, was moved to write ‘at the Communion Table, “If 
though wilt, let not this cup pass from me” became my prayer as to the cup of blessing; 
changing Christ's prayer into one for myself. Nothing will do but every hour living as if 
at the Communion Table’ (Bonar 2013, 151). The recording of communion season and 
the preparation for the sacrament was a central marker in the structure of the Diary. In 
his many years of ministry there can hardly have been a communion service that went 
unrecorded. 

For Bonar, the Lord’s Table was the centre of the Christian life. He had a profound 
devotion to the sacrament, at which he remarked that many were ‘awakened’ and at 
which he spoke often of having ‘glimpses of Christ’ (Bonar 2013, 251, 254, 259, 276). 
Bonar held to a high Calvinist doctrine of the sacrament, repeatedly in his writings 
emphasizing the sensual, almost physical presence of Christ in the bread and wine. In 
1871 he wrote in his Diary: ‘Lord I touched the hem of Thy garment to-day in taking the 
bread and wine. Surely there will be health flowing forth. Lord, I claimed the promise of 
the new covenant, holding up the wine which is the seal. Surely I shall receive the 
fourfold blessing of that covenant’ (Bonar 2013, 293; 17 April 1871). 

The sacrament was for Bonar the supreme assurance of Christ’s presence in the world, 
the engrafting into his body and the fulfilment of the redeemed life. Yet it remained a site 
of anxiety, for the expectation of preparation was almost overwhelming and the sense of 
inadequacy ever present. Bonar expressed these mixed emotions after a communion 
service in Greenock: 


At table I took Christ very gladly as the Christ of the Upper Room and then as the 
Christ who gives us his body and blood. Point the Father to that blood, and claim 
there every blessing. But at night my heart was not very true or very living. Sorrow 
spread its hardness over my spiritual feelings. But nevertheless, ‘we shall be like Him. 

(Bonar 2013) 


He even interpreted death in terms of a sacramental experience. ‘I sometimes think; 
he wrote in 1872, ‘that to the Lord’s people dying will be very like going to the 
Communion Table. There is a little anxiety, and sometimes a little bustle, about the going 
in to the table; but that is soon over, and all is calmness, and we do nothing else but keep 
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looking upon the Lord’ (Bonar 2013) (18 January 1872). Yet, every hour of the day was to 
be lived as if one was present at the table, in constant communion with Christ. 

In the theological conflicts between liberals and conservatives in the nineteenth cen- 
tury, Calvinism was open to a wide range of interpretations and practices. Andrew 
Bonar held to a traditional form of doctrine that he believed would serve as a bulwark 
against modernity and would lead to the re-Christianizing of Scotland. In his books 
he invoked a Calvinist tradition of spiritual writing that emphasized rigorous self- 
examination and abasement together with an interpretation of life in terms of signs of 
election and providence. Yet he was an active participant in the torrid events of the 
Scottish church and successfully employed the media to speak to the people. Bonar was 
a gifted writer who was able to put in words the ebb and flow of the spiritual life. He gave 
Calvinism a deeply human face and voice, as his brother Horatius did in song. In God's 
providence and election he experienced joy and anguish, believing that finding the 
presence of the divine in his life would encourage others. 
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CHAPTER 31 


UNITY AND ENGAGEMENT 
IN THE MODERN WORLD 


Abraham Kuyper’s Calvinist Renewal 


JOHN HALSEY WOOD, JR 


THE Calvinist coin has two sides: doctrine and reform. As a theological programme, 
Calvinism is relentlessly theocentric. The doctrine of God’s sovereignty lies always 
close at hand. Yet concern for this-worldly life is never far, and moral reform in the 
Calvinist mode is individual and social. John Bunyan’ pilgrim illustrated Calvinism’s 
austere individual ethic, while Max Weber illumined the social consequences of 
Calvinism’s worldly asceticism. John Calvin's talents lay in both areas. In the pulpit 
and the study, Calvin reformed Christian doctrine. In the city of Geneva, he reformed 
Christian morals. John Knox called Calvins Geneva ‘the most perfect school of 
Christ that ever was in earth since the days of the Apostles. In other places, I confess 
Christ to be truly preached; but manners and religion so sincerely reformed, I have 
not yet seen in any other place’ (Lindberg 1996, 249). Calvin's Institutes was itself not 
only a handbook of doctrine, but (innovative for its time) it was also a blueprint for 
godly civil government (McCullough 2011, 34). For generations afterwards, 
Calvinists developed this tradition, refining doctrine and perfecting society, but 
since Calvin himself, probably none surpass Abraham Kuyper in combined genius 
for both doctrine and reform. 

In the nineteenth century, Calvinism, in fact all of Western society, faced an 
unforeseen crisis. Henry Adams, Kuyper’s contemporary across the Atlantic, 
described the predicament of the nineteenth century this way: ‘Scores of artists— 
sculptors, and painters, poets and dramatists, workers in gems and metals, designers 
in stuffs and furniture—hundreds of chemists, physicists, even philosophers, 
philologists, physicians and historians—were at work, a thousand times as actively as 
ever before, and the mass and originality of the product would have swamped any 
previous age, as it very nearly swamped its own; but the effect was one of chaos’ 
(Adams 1983, 1088). Modernity, with its steam engines, evolutionary theories, liberal 
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democratic habits and institutions, threatened disintegration or ‘multiplicity’ as 
Adams called it. Things fall apart. 

In the midst of the roiling chaos of the nineteenth century, Abraham Kuyper’s 
Neo-Calvinism was a strategy to maintain a Calvinist unity and engagement with an 
increasingly disintegrated Western world. The unity Kuyper pursued was of two kinds: 
intellectual and social; unity of mind and a unified Calvinist social world. Unity, he said, 
‘js the ultimate goal of all the ways of God’ (Kuyper 1998e, 21). As a thinker, Kuyper 
valued coherent, interrelated systems. He took as his starting point the systematic 
Calvinism of Protestant scholastics and the Reformed Confessions, and he believed that 
all systems of thought proceeded from base principles, which, if contradictory, set the 
entire systems at odds. This drive toward unity also had contemporary roots, especially 
in the romantic mood which elevated the organic and natural over mechanical and 
artificial. In addition to a unified mind, Kuyper also pursued a unified Calvinist 
community, albeit a different kind than that imagined by those before him. Earlier 
Protestants envisioned a society ‘welded together by a uniform State Church’ (a vision 
which many of Kuyper’s opponents in the Dutch volkskerk continued to cherish) 
(Troeltsch 1960, 656). Kuyper did not aim to form a Calvinist volk, a Calvinist people or 
culture; he envisioned a Calvinist volksdeel, a subculture, a unified group within a larger 
plurality (Schutte 2000a). 

Some accused Kuyper of Anabaptist or even revolutionary intentions, but Kuyper’s 
ideal of unity did not portend a social-cultural exodus but rather full-forced cultural 
engagement. The engagement Kuyper had in mind had several features. He urged the 
application of Calvinist principles in all spheres of human culture—science, politics, 
economy, the arts, and more—as well as the unmasking of latent non-Christian 
principles in modern culture. “There is not a square inch in the whole domain of our 
human existence over which Christ, who is Sovereign over all, does not cry, “Mine!”’ 
(Kuyper 1998d, 488). Worldly asceticism, indeed. (As a matter of fact, Kuyper explicitly 
compares the Calvinist saint in the world to the monk in the cloister (Kuyper 1931, 30).) 
Second, Calvinists must be prepared to recognize and appropriate the genuinely good 
achievements of non-Christians. This was the fruit of God’s common grace. Third and 
finally, a mere repristination of past glories was unacceptable. Calvinists must bring 
their Calvinism to bear on the unique challenges of their own day. Calvinism must be 
brought ‘into rapport with human consciousness as it has developed at the end of the 
nineteenth century’ (Kuyper 1894, 1.vi). 

Abraham Kuyper’s contribution to the Calvinist tradition was his strategy of unity 
and engagement in the midst of a fractured modernity. Cornelius Van der Kooi 
describes the social predicament as one of social ‘differentiation (Van der Kooi 2011, 
269). His unique theological ideas and the movement and institutions he founded all 
press in this direction. Kuyper expected that Calvinism would remain a small 
movement, yet the global reach of his influence testifies to the potency of his programme. 
The challenge for those who came after him, which was not always so successfully met, 
has been to maintain an equipoise of unity and engagement in spite of ever increasing 
pressures toward fragmentation. 
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DISESTABLISHMENT, PLURALISM, 
AND MOBILIZATION 


For such a worldly faith as Calvinism, the separation of church and state was a key 
historical development (Hart 2013, xii), and Neo-Calvinism arose within the tangled 
relations of church, state, and society in the nineteenth-century Netherlands. Since the 
Reformation the Reformed Church had enjoyed a privileged status in the Netherlands. 
In 1796 with the establishment of the Batavian Republic, the separation of church and 
state was constitutionally enshrined and reforms were implemented. For example, 
government approval was no longer needed for calling ministers. With the rise of 
Napoleon, revolutionary measures were moderated. The church was recognized as an 
institution of public good in the new constitution of 1801, and again it came under the 
sponsorship of the government. Ministers would, again, be approved by the state. 
Further Napoleonic reforms established the Kingdom of Holland in 1806 with Louis 
Napoleon as king, and with that, head of the church. Then with the end of the French 
period in 1815, William I became king of the Netherlands. The era of the Dutch Republic 
was over and the era of the centralized nation state had begun. The church must also 
conform. Freedom of religion was granted to all religions, all denominations received 
state funding as well as state oversight, but the Reformed Church was first among equals 
and the church of the king. In 1816, William established a new church polity, the 
Algemeen Reglement, and a new church, the Netherlands Reformed Church (or NHK), 
with himself at the head of the church bureaucracy. So important was religion for civil 
order that it was enforced by the state. When Isaäc da Costa (leader of the Dutch Rèveil, 
whom Kuyper regularly invoked) challenged the consensus enlightened Protestantism 
of the educated classes with a more orthodox version, his house was placed under police 
observation (Kuyper 1991, 19; Schutte 2000b, 126). Protestantism in the Netherlands was 
not necessarily orthodox, but it was strict. 

In 1848 a new, liberal constitution disestablished the church, again. The national 
synod remained, but once again the church could call ministers without the approval of 
the state. The synod would not, however, involve itself in doctrinal matters. In fact, even 
under the king, the responsibility of the synod was not doctrinal but organizational as 
well as the ‘cultivation of love for the King and Fatherland’ That did not change under 
the new constitution or the new church order that followed. So, Kuyper found himself in 
a disestablished church that yet retained a concern for the ‘fatherland; directed by a 
centralized synod which yet did not provide theological guidance. 

The chief aim of the NHK was unity both within the church and within society, and 
yet the nineteenth century was an age of pluralization. If the separation of church and 
state was one of the social consequences of the Enlightenment, theological pluralism 
was a philosophical one. Modernists like Kuyper’s own professor J. H. Scholten at Leiden 
University made the most radical reconstructions, rejecting supernaturalism, divine 
revelation, and miracles such as the virgin birth that did not accord with modern 
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science. Ethical theology represented a mediating approach that stressed inner religious 
experience and piety over outward forms such as doctrinal statements, and orthodox 
theologians defended the old supernaturalism and traditional Protestant confessions 
such as the Canons of Dort and the Belgic Confession (Harinck and Winkeler 2006, 
656-660). The Afscheiding of 1834, the conservative secession of 1834 from the NHK, 
exemplified how pluralization might take institutional as well as ideological forms. 

One important consequence of these things, namely the emancipated, enlightened 
Christian and the increasing number of religious options, was the growth of voluntary 
religion and the rise of charismatic figures who could mobilize the masses to exercise 
their new power in a variety of different ways, whether in churches, schools, political 
organizations, or social welfare causes. The age of community organizing had begun, 
and ‘without exception the most skillful organizer was Abraham Kuyper (van Eijnatten 
and van Lieburg 2005, 283; see also Bebbington 2006; Taylor 2007, 423-472). 


CONVERSION TO CALVIN AND CALVINISM 


In the Netherlands Reformed Church in which he was born, Kuyper encountered 
diverse responses to the emerging society, but he found them all wanting. Dissatisfaction 
prompted the search for a new Christian-cultural synthesis. Abraham was born in 1837 
the son of Henriétte Huber and Jan Fredrick, pastor in the Dutch Reformed Church in 
the sea town of Maassluis. Eventually, Jan Fredrick and family moved to the more 
prominent parish of Leiden, city of the oldest Dutch university, formerly the post of 
Francis Gomarus and Jacob Arminius, but in Kuyper’s day home to an array of 
modernist Protestants such as J. H. Scholten and Abraham Kuenen. In 1848, a brief 
childhood note in Kuyper’s own hand testified to renewed repentance, evidence of his 
childhood faith, but in 1873 he would write that the modernism he imbibed at Leiden 
University robbed him of the ‘old treasure’ (Kuyper 1998c, 47; Vree 2006, 12). The 
intervening period witnessed a flurry of religious changes. Letters to his fiancée, Jo 
Schaay, while a university student at Leiden, indicate not a denial of God but of almost 
anything that would make for an orthodox Protestant: the divinity of Christ, the 
atonement, immortality, and church forms (Bratt 2013, 25-27). Though Kuyper was 
eventually converted to Calvin and confessional Calvinism, it was hardly predictable. 
His conversion depended especially on the matter of the church, which was an early 
theological interest for Kuyper. In a thesis on Pope Nicolas I, Kuyper praised Nicolas for 
his concerned for the poor, but he also admitted that the church belonged to an earlier 
stage of human development that was now destined to pass away (Vree and Zwaan 2005; 
Zwaan 1980). Subsequently, his prize-winning doctoral dissertation on the ecclesiologies 
of John Calvin and John a Lasco demonstrated a new appreciation for the ongoing role 
of the church. This Commentatio was written for a prize competition sponsored by the 
University of Groningen, whose faculty of theology blended a Schleiermacher-style 
mediating theology with national fervour. Kuypers essay appealed precisely to 
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Groningen ideals. He chose à Lasco’s more heartfelt religion as a forerunner of 
Schleiermacher over Calvin's rigid churchly spirituality with its sacraments and dogma. 
The church was a society, an organism bound by feeling and moral life, not an institution, 
though a visible organism (he rejected Augustines and Calvin's invisible church). 
Further, a Lasco, who had pastored a church of Dutch exiles in London, was more 
authentically Dutch, said Kuyper. 

It is difficult to pinpoint an exact moment or cause, but a confluence of forces in the 
late 1860s led Kuyper, now the young pastor, to a new appreciation of John Calvin, his 
consistent predestinarianism, and his more churchly spirituality. In 1863, Jo sent ‘Bran? 
a novel, The Heir of Redclyffe by Charlotte Yonge, adherent of the high church Oxford 
movement. Kuyper saw himself reflected and condemned in the novel’s ambitious and 
vain Philip de Morville, but Kuyper was not moved to a vague moral renovation; he was 
moved to the church and Calvin. ‘[A]t that moment the predilection for prescribed 
ritual, the high estimation of the Sacrament, the appreciation for the Liturgy became 
rooted in me for all time... I remembered what Calvin had so beautifully stated in the 
fourth book of his Institutes about God as our Father and “the church as our Mother”’ 
(Kuyper 1998c, 54-55, 60). Calvin as well as the old Dutch puritans of the ‘further 
reformation’ (nadere reformatie) also confronted Kuyper at his first parish in Beesd in 
the form of some obstinate conventiclers, especially one, Pietje Baltus, who would not 
have anything to do with the new, reputedly modernist pastor. Kuyper found that these 
malcontents, in spite of their backwardness and irascibility, had an abiding and deep 
piety rooted in the old writers. He was touched. About the same time Allard Pierson, a 
prominent modernist pastor in the Netherlands, came to the conclusion that the church 
as an institution had come to the end of its useful life. The modern state would now 
assume the role that formerly belonged to the church (Trapman 1996). Consistent with 
his views, Pierson resigned his ecclesiastical position. This drew forth from Kuyper a 
series of sermons defending Christianity and the church. Moreover, Kuyper was also 
studying the polity and worship of the early Dutch church, and these studies evidence 
emerging appreciation for the institutional church and Calvin’s ideas about the 
separation of church and state. This conversion to confessional Calvinism did not 
inspire Kuyper to mere repristination, as he called it. Rather, Calvinism had to be 
brought into rapport with the times. A new Calvinist synthesis was needed. The 
volkskerk settlement would no longer suffice. 

Kuyper’s maturing theology was accompanied by social concern, and his reform 
efforts began in the church. In Beesd he was involved with a local savings bank 
established by the Society for the General Welfare. He sought to improve diaconal care. 
His first foray into national debates was for the democratization of the church. The 
church as established by William I was centrally run by the national synod which 
appointed pastors and elders for the local congregations. Kuyper protested this 
arrangement in a brochure that received national attention, “What Must We Do? 
(Bratt 2013, 50-52; Kuyper 1867; Vree 2006, 148-149). He argued for democracy and 
local control in the church as a strategy to defeat the modernism that the synod ignored. 
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The argument rested on emerging Kuyperian themes: the democratic right of the church 
as organism, historical basis in Calvin and à Lasco, and the principial difference between 
divine sovereignty mediated by the priesthood of all believers and the modernist 
notions of the sovereignty of the individual or the state. Battles over church property, 
synodical oversight, and the Trinitarian baptismal formula followed. 

Kuyper’s reforming zeal soon spread to national politics. His early mobilizing in 
education exemplified especially well how Neo-Calvinist principles worked in prac- 
tice. In the 1870s, Kuyper faced two kinds of cultural uniformity that he resisted: the 
dogmatic liberal kind and that of the national church supporters. In 1878, Liberal 
Joannes Kappeyne van de Coppello, an outspoken opponent of religion, introduced a 
bill that raised the standards of Dutch education but at the same time assured that no 
public funds would go to private or religious schools. Kuyper circulated a national 
petition that gathered over 300,000 signatures (combined with another 164,000 
Catholic signatures) to oppose the bill. Kuyper’s own educational vision provided for 
schools of various ideological positions and gave families the freedom to decide. 
‘[H]is political philosophy made freedom of conscience the heart of national culture, 
made education a function of conscience—that is religion—and of the family, and 
made the family the first counterpoise to the engrossing state’ (Bratt 2013, 116-117). 
The Anti-School-Law League, which Kuyper’s organizing efforts yielded, subse- 
quently became the base for Kuyper’s Anti-Revolutionary Party, the first popular 
political party in the Netherlands (Bratt 2013, 61, 68-71, 82-84; Harinck and 
Winkeler 2006; Schutte 2000b, 131-133). 

Another law, the 1876 Higher Education law, opened the way to take this philosophy 
into higher education by making private universities possible. On this matter Kuyper 
clashed with the volkskerk supporters, even theologically orthodox ones, who preferred 
instead to try to maintain the unity of the church and the universities. In fact, the law 
only left the church with meagre concessions. It turned faculties of theology into 
religious studies departments and left only a few chairs for training of ministers. The 
volkskerk conservatives would take what they could get. Kuyper, on the other hand, 
proposed an entirely new university, one dedicated to historic Reformed confessions 
and which would develop Reformed principles in all fields of study, free of interference 
by church and state. Support for Kuyper’s university and his lower school initiatives did 
not come from the church hierarchy, but from the rank and file with whom Kuyper had 
a natural sympathy and a talent for mobilizing. 

Kuyper did not advocate a Calvinist culture, but a Calvinist subculture. Kuyper was 
active in many spheres of culture, including journalism, labour, the academy, and the 
highest reaches of government. Whatever sphere he entered, he was usually a disruptive 
force. He transgressed the unitary social aspirations of the volkskerk and secularists 
alike. While the NHK still pursued the old ideal of a unified Protestant church and 
society, it languished under modern pressures such as disestablishment, pluralism, and 
mobilization. Instead, Kuyper promoted a unified Calvinist church and Calvinist social 
world engaged with a broader pluralistic society. 
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KUYPER’S MAIN IDEAS 


Free Church, Free Exercise 


The starting point for understanding Abraham Kuyper’s life and thought is the church 
because that was where Kuyper himself began. Kuyper’s doctoral dissertation, his 
Commentatio (1860) on the ecclesiologies of John Calvin and John a Lasco, contains 
many of the elements of his mature thought, though not necessarily the same 
combination including a concern for principles, historical development, a democratic 
impulse, the social significance of the church, democracy, and the separation of church 
and state (Kuyper 2016a). In the church all these things intersected. At this early stage, 
Kuyper emphasized the democratic character of the church in contrast to Calvin's 
institutional and aristocratic church, and Kuyper’s first foray into public life, on the 
election of pastors in the national church, exhibited this. He helped overturn traditional 
practice whereby the pastors and consistory members were chosen by the consistory, 
arguing that the congregation at large, empowered by the Holy Spirit, ought to elect 
their leaders (Bratt 2013, 51). (At Kuyper’s hand, democratic practice in the national 
church led to democracy in the state.) Kuyper’s early suspicion of institutions was 
overcome, however, and he was converted to Calvin’s more churchly spirituality. This 
raised a theological question: was the church an institution or a spontaneous, ‘from 
below society? Kuyper’s answer bore the marks of both Schleiermacher and the Oxford 
Movement: the church has a dual form as both organism and institution (Kuyper 2016c). 

At the end of the nineteenth century, Ernst Troeltsch observed that ‘at the present-day 
Calvinism feels itself to be the only Christian ecclesiastical body [my emphasis] which is 
in agreement with the modern democratic and capitalistic development, and, moreover, 
the only one which is suited to it’ (Troeltsch 1960, 577). Kuyper’s ecclesiology was just 
that: well-adjusted to modernity by his twin insistence on the free church and free 
exercise. In fact, Kuyper’s Calvinism was so well-adjusted to modernity that he had to 
prove that Calvinism was different than revolution and that the paternity of civil liberties 
lay with Calvinism and not the French Revolution. This was the claim of Kuyper’s 
address to the Anti-Revolutionary Party in 1874. The address, ‘Calvinism: Source and 
Stronghold of Our Constitutional Liberties, is a history lesson in the separation of 
church and state (Kuyper 1998a). America offered the best example that disestablishment 
actually favoured the church. In fact, ‘the separation [of church and state] is far stricter 
than in Europe but proceeds from a different principle—not from the desire to be 
liberated from the church but from the realization that the well-being of the church and 
the progress of Christianity demand it’ (Kuyper 1998a, 290-291). The difference lay in 
the origins of liberty. ‘[America’s] threefold constellation of unlimited political freedom, 
strict morality, and the faithful confession of Christianity points directly to the Union's 
Puritan origins, to the indomitable spirit of the Pilgrim fathers, and to the spiritual 
legacy of Calvin’ (Kuyper 1998a, 292). As for the church, this meant a free church. Over 
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against Rome, Episcopacy, Presbyterianism in England, and the state church in the 
Netherlands, against all these ‘church-types, Kuyper advocated the ‘sect-type’ of the 
English Independents, of John Milton and John Godwin. People must be allowed to 
worship according to the dictates of their own hearts. Kuyper appealed to Oliver 
Cromwell's Barebones Parliament: ‘as for the truth and power of religion, it being a 
matter intrinsical between God and the soul, we conceive there is no power of coercion 
thereunto! (Kuyper 1998a, 294). 

Thus there was a correlation between Kuyper’s social ethics (free exercise) and his 
ecclesiology (free church). For one so concerned with the well-being of his nation and 
so imbued with concern for public welfare, however, this strict separation between 
church and state raised a question: if the church is private, does it have any bearing on 
public matters? The organism-institution distinction provided an answer: ‘Only where 
the Church as institution again stands pure, can she also as organism again do here 
work, shining, invigorating, preserving. The church as institution was a ‘fixed base of 
operations’ that prepared the organism for ‘Calvinist action’ in the world (Kuyper 1896, 
23-24; Vree 1998, 99-100; Kuyper 2016c, 69). 


Epistemology 


Kuyper wrote at length on a wide range of topics, and his published university lectures 
demonstrate deep scholarly competence in all areas of theology. Nevertheless, several 
main topics define his legacy. Kuyper’s approach to science (in the broad, wissen- 
schaftlich sense) and learning, both in theory and in practice, exemplified his pursuit 
of both unity and engagement. The knowledge that science endeavours after, said 
Kuyper, requires an organic correspondence and connection between the knowing 
subject and the object known (Kuyper 1898, 67-84). This connection, Kuyper argued, 
is none other than love, the ‘sympathy of existence’: “Without this inclination and this 
desire toward the object of your study, you do not advance an inch’ (Kuyper 1898, 111). 
Further, Kuyper stressed the unity of reality, which is the object of knowledge, and the 
unity of humanity, the subject that pursues knowledge. He lamented the specializa- 
tion and fragmentation of modern universities and the arbitrary presentation of mat- 
ters by the ‘alphabetici’ encyclopaedists (Kuyper 1898, 18). Kuyper’s own Encyclopedia 
of Sacred Theology was not a collection of knowledge but a demonstration of its 
organic unity. 

Science was thwarted, however, by sin. Sin wrought estrangement: between the 
knower and the known, within the knower’s own self, and between the knower and God. 
The greatest obstacle to science was the disintegrating power of sin (Kuyper 1898, 111, 
114). The regenerating work of the Holy Spirit repaired human nature and made true 
science possible again. As a result, the world was divided between two kinds of knowers 
and two kinds of science, regenerate and unregenerate. The Free University of 
Amsterdam institutionalized this epistemology. It stood for the advancement of a 
unified science under a consistent Christian principle. 
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Although Kuyper’s approach no longer governs the Free University, it continues to 
bear fruit elsewhere. Historian George Marsden appealed to Kuyper’s epistemology 
when he suggested that the decline of evangelical Protestant academia was caused at 
least partly by the realist assumptions of their epistemology. These Protestants assumed 
that the facts were immediately available for anyone to see. Evolution and historical 
sciences, the facts of which seemed to contradict the Bible, therefore, presented 
tremendous stumbling blocks. Kuyper’s attention to the knowing subject, Marsden 
suggested, better dealt with these difficulties and argues for a place at the table for 
genuine Christian science (Marsden 1983). 


Calvinism as Life-System 


For Kuyper, Calvinism was more than a religion, a church, a confessional doctrine, or 
even a ‘worldview’ In fact, Kuyper’s account of Calvinism in the Lectures is not as 
idealistic as some have claimed (Heslam 1998, 88-90; Mouw 2011, 90-92). Kuyper draws 
more on history and historiography than philosophy, and the result is a more holistic 
concept of life. It was an entire ‘life-system, a comprehensive ‘method of existence’ 
(Kuyper 1931, 17). Kuyper referred to this as the ‘scientific approach to Calvinism, which 
was ‘especially current among German scholars’ and other historical accounts. One 
thinks more of the emergence of sociology than theology. Kuyper’s celebrated Lectures 
on Calvinism expounded this Calvinist existence as it had played out in history, and 
through historical investigation, he glimpsed the inner principles that motivated 
Calvinism’s peculiar way of life in various cultural spheres such as religion, politics, 
science, and art. Kuyper’s account of Calvinism was a careful balance of worldly concern 
and godly orientation. Calvinism posited an immediate relation to God, which gave 
Calvinism a democratic impulse in contrast to Catholic sacerdotalism. Yet, in contrast 
to modernism, also democratic in spirit, Calvinism was ordered toward the glory of 
God not man (Kuyper 1931, 21, 23-24, 27). In the sphere of art, for example, this allowed 
all kinds of people to participate in the enjoyment and creation of art, and it anchored 
beauty in the perfect forms of God’s unfallen creation in Eden and the future restoration 
of the world (Kuyper 1931, 142, 154-155). 


Sphere Sovereignty 


Sphere sovereignty was Kuyper’s blueprint for this Calvinist life-system. This theory laid 
out two kinds of spheres which composed society. Cultural spheres, such as academics, 
economy, household, church, were the fields of human artifice. Each sphere had its own 
legitimacy and integrity ruled by God-given laws. Kuyper set this over against the state 
sovereignty of the nation state, like the kind that had emerged under Napoleonic 
regimes like that in the Netherlands under William I. There were also life-principle 
spheres, comparable to Kuyper’s Calvinist world, which were diverse groups each with 
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different core principles from which the cultural spheres grew. Kuyper presented the 
theory of sphere sovereignty at the inauguration of the Free University of Amsterdam in 
1880. The Free University exemplified both kinds of spheres. It was a university free of 
state control (the first private university in the Netherlands), and it was a self-consciously 
Christian university whose scholars would pursue learning within the framework of 
Christian convictions. Kuyper’s most famous saying captured this vision, ‘Oh, no single 
piece of our mental world is to be hermetically sealed off from the rest, and there is not 
a square inch in the whole domain of our human existence over which Christ, who is 
Sovereign over all, does not cry: “Mine!”’ (Kuyper 1998d, 488). It was a modern vision 
no less than a Calvinist one, however, insofar as he posited the state as the ‘sphere of 
spheres’ which would adjudicate the relations between all other spheres. 


Common Grace 


Common grace explained how development in these spheres of culture was possible 
and thus how the unfolding of history was possible in spite of the power of sin. Christ 
was creator and redeemer, and therefore creation and re-creation belonged to him and 
were for his glory. Consequently, grace pertained not only to the sphere of the elect; a 
certain kind of grace also benefited the whole creation. Kuyper called this grace, ‘com- 
mon grace’ Its function was not salvation but, more modestly, the restraining of sin. The 
consequences, however, were great. All the potentialities of creation and nature could be 
brought out and developed. Kuyper began a series of newspaper articles on common 
grace that ran from 1895 through 1901, concluding just as he was elected prime minister. 
Whereas he had previously called his Calvinist faithful to come out and be separate from 
the compromised volkskerk, he now called them to get out and get involved. He would 
need their support in government, and common grace provided the theological ration- 
ale for it. More generally, the doctrine of common grace exemplified the great cultural 
optimism of the late nineteenth century. It not only explained how history was possible; 
it defined history as progress and progress as divine. ‘And though people imagine at the 
end of every century that its progress has been so astonishing that further progress can 
hardly be imagined, every century nevertheless teaches us that the new things added 
each time surpass all that has been imagined before’ (Kuyper 1998b, 174). Indeed. 


NEO-CALVINISM AT HOME AND ABROAD 


America 


Neo-Calvinism quickly went beyond its Dutch borders. In 1898, Kuyper visited America 
and gave his famous lectures at Miller Chapel, Princeton Seminary. His Presbyterian 
audience rejoiced in Kuyper’s confessional Calvinism, but his philosophical idealism, 
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his insistence on the corruption of the mind due to sin, and his consequent division of 
science into the reprobate and the redeemed, cut athwart Princeton’s more optimistic 
belief that the truth and the facts were plain for all to see (Marsden 1991, 122-124). The 
lectures received a cool response from publishers. For his part, Kuyper’s former 
optimism about the American church situation was chastened by the superficiality and 
‘all kinds of excesses and eccentricities’ of American churches, though he also 
appreciated the social reforms that some religious leaders championed (Kuyper 2009, 
150-151). Among the other engagements, Kuyper’s trip also included a meeting with 
President McKinley. Kuyper sought to bring him to the side of the Boers in South Africa 
against the English, but he failed, and that renewed fears of American imperialism 
(Bratt 1996, 106-110; Harinck 1999). 

Neo-Calvinism did make inroads in America, though perhaps not as triumphantly 
as Kuyper might have hoped. The dominant question among Dutch immigrants to 
America was how and how far to adjust to American culture. Religion was the key site 
of Americanization. These old-world Calvinists were generally suspicious of 
American materialism and consumerism, and they were critical of the individualism, 
superficiality, and anti-intellectualism of American Protestantism. Nevertheless, they 
appreciated the religious freedom American offered and the industriousness of the 
people. Neo-Calvinism helped navigate the predicament, especially for that group 
which immigrated in the late nineteenth century and who found a home near Grand 
Rapids, Michigan. Dutch-American Neo-Calvinists divided between those who 
stressed the antithesis and who tended to be more critical of the wider American cul- 
ture, and those positive Calvinists who, while not relinquishing all critique, tended to 
be more optimistic about the possibilities of Americanization. Antitheticals stressed 
the need for separate Christian institutions, political parties, and schools for instance, 
and the thoroughgoing divide between the Christian and non-Christians mind, 
whereas positive Calvinists embraced established American institutions by the prom- 
ise of common grace. Calvin College, the Christian Reformed Church, and a variety 
of periodicals were among the chief venues for negotiating Americanization 
(Bratt 1984, 1997b). 

Outside of Grand Rapids, Neo-Calvinism was less well known. Among American 
Presbyterians who did embrace Kuyper, Geerhardus Vos, professor of biblical theology 
at Princeton Seminary, acted as ambassador. He graduated from Princeton with hon- 
ours, translated Kuyper’s work for the English audience, and helped arrange the visit 
that occasioned Kuyper’s Lectures at Princeton. Vos’ protégé, Cornelius Van Til, profes- 
sor at Westminster Seminary in Philadelphia, a conservative split from Princeton, 
exemplified both a cautious acceptance of America and the fissures among the Dutch. 
Van Til married Kuyper’s antithetical psychology and Princeton's traditional concern 
with evidence and apologetics in a distinct brand of presuppositional apologetics. 
He also clashed with Calvinists who downplayed the antithesis like James Daane, 
champion of Americanization and professor at Fuller Seminary, who accused Van Til 
of betraying Kuyper and common grace (Harinck 2009, 17-23; Bratt 1984, 191-193; 
Bratt 19974). 
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The Netherlands 


In the Netherlands, Herman Bavinck was the chief intellectual force of early Neo- 
Calvinism after Kuyper. Like Kuyper, Bavinck was a pastor’s son who studied theology 
at the modernist faculty in Leiden. Unlike Kuyper, Bavinck’s father was a pastor in the 
conservative Christian Reformed Church (Christelijke Gereformeerde Kerk), which had 
seceded from the national church in 1834. Leiden was a startling decision for a seceder 
and reflected Bavinck’s wide-ranging intellectual interests. Whereas Kuyper was often 
antithetical, constantly dividing the sheep from the wolves in theology and society, 
Bavinck was more irenic and integrating, all the while maintaining a decided 
commitment to confessional Calvinism (Veenhof 2005, 22). 

Bavinck was first of all a theologian. In 1892, the Christian Reformed Church merged 
with Kuyper’s secession group to form the Reformed Churches in the Netherlands 
(Gereformeerde Kerken Nederland). When Kuyper became prime minister in 1902, 
Bavinck moved from the Christian Reformed seminary in Kampen to take the position 
in dogmatics that Kuyper had vacated at the Free University. Bavinck’s crowning 
intellectual work was his four volume Reformed Dogmatics and his honours included 
the Princeton Stone Lectures and membership in the Royal Netherlands Academy of the 
Arts and Sciences. He was not only an academic, however. In 1911 Bavinck became a 
member of Parliament too. Besides theology, he wrote on everything from war, to 
psychology, to pedagogy. The latter was especially important for the nascent 
Neo-Calvinist schools which, as a result of Bavinck’s political labours, finally achieved 
equal public funding (Bremmer 1978, 42-45). 

While he came at it in a different way and with a different temper, Bavinck wrestled 
with the same problem as Kuyper: how to engage an increasingly pluralist society while 
maintaining a traditional Calvinist foundation. In the modern era, reform focused more 
and more on human flourishing as a this-worldly phenomena, while traditional 
Calvinist theology was decidedly other-worldly in its aims and ends (Taylor 2007, 425-437). 
Bavinck so embodied the tension of the Neo-Calvinist problem that his intellectual pos- 
terity have debated whether there was in fact one Bavinck or two, a modernist one and 
an orthodox one (Eglinton 2012, 27-50). He expressed this tension in a review of 
Albrecht Ritschl’s theology. 


The antithesis, therefore, is fairly sharp: on the one side, a Christian life that 
considers the highest goal, now and hereafter, to be the contemplation of God and 
fellowship with him, and for that reason (always being more or less hostile to the 
riches of an earthly life) is in danger of falling into monasticism and asceticism, 
pietism and mysticism; but on the side of Ritschl, a Christian life that considers its 
highest goal to be the kingdom of God, that is, the moral obligation of mankind, and 
for that reason (always being more or less adverse to the withdrawal into solitude 
and quiet communion with God), is in danger of degenerating into a cold 
Pelagianism and an unfeeling moralism. Personally, I do not yet see any way of com- 
bining the two points of view, but I do know that there is much that is excellent in 
both, and that both contain undeniable truth. (Bolt 2003, 1:14) 
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This was precisely the question of faith and ethics that characterized so much of late 
nineteenth-century theology: how could Christian faith, which was traditionally so 
other-worldly, be reconciled with modern ethics, which were so decidedly this-worldly 
(Welch 1985, x and passim). 

Less than a decade after the deaths of Kuyper and Bavinck, Johannes Geelkerken, a 
querulous young pastor and student of Bavinck, raised questions about the historicity of 
the Genesis account of Adam and Eve, invoking Kuyper’s doctrine of organic inspiration, 
whereby Kuyper had argued that the Holy Spirit involved the human authors’ unique 
personalities in the process of inspiration. He admitted that the Fall was a historical 
event but questioned the historicity of some elements of the story such as the talking 
serpent. Geelkerken suggested that some of these elements might be literary figures and 
that room must be made for scholarly investigation of these matters. This was too much 
accommodation to modern methods for the church, and Geelkerken was defrocked. 
His case, however, exhibited one aspect of the precariousness of Neo-Calvinist reform, 
for Geelkerken was an appreciative student of Kuyper and Bavinck, who was citing their 
doctrine of organic inspiration, causing dissension at the university, accusing the church 
of inflexibility, challenging of the synod, championing renewal, and eventually leading a 
secession church—all just like Abraham Kuyper himself (Endedijk 1990, 196-198; 
Veenhof 1993, 273-275; van Deursen 2008, 128-134; Van Keulen 1999). 

Karl Barth and Barthianism presented another early challenge, this time from 
without. Theological modernism threatened to keep God wholly within history; Barth's 
theology of radical transcendence threatened to keep God out. Scripture and ethics were 
again in dispute. Even though Neo-Calvinism offered a wide range to the humanity of 
scripture, the divinity of scripture was undoubted. Barth was not so unequivocal. Neo- 
Calvinists feared Barth had made scripture into a mere human witness to divine 
revelation rather than revelation itself (Harinck 2011). For his part, Karl Barth 
reproached Neo-Calvinists for the presumptuousness of their social action and their 
neatly worked-out Christian worldview. Provisional, pragmatic judgements were the 
best that could be done. Barth and Dutch Barthians like Kornelis Heiko Miskotte 
repudiated the myriad Christian organizations established by Neo-Calvinists (Miskotte 
ended up joining the socialist party in the Netherlands). In retrospect, the Barthian 
critique of Neo-Calvinism was not unlike Neo-Calvinism’s critique of modernism: 
Neo-Calvinism bound God too much to finite, worldly structures (Anderson 2006; 
Brinkman 1983, e.g. 11-24; Harinck and Winkeler 2015, 541-545). 


Africa 


In South Africa, Neo-Calvinist zeal was used and abused. White Afrikaner students 
from South Africa studied at the Free University with Kuyper and Bavinck and brought 
their ideas and methods back to South Africa. While the religious roots of apartheid 
predate Neo-Calvinism, it became part of an oppressive system. In particular, sphere 
sovereignty, which Kuyper used to segregate ideological groups, was used in South 
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Africa, dubiously, to segregate races. Opposition came from the evangelical pietists as 
well as from new thinking about Calvin’s own social programme. The pietists, however, 
‘were no match for the neo-Calvinist Kuyperians, whose philosophy and theological 
system appeared to be so systematically constructed on biblical principles’ (De Gruchy 
2011, 310; Biéler 1964). (There is a sprawling debate on Kuyper’s ideas about race and 
how they may or may not have contributed to apartheid. The 2015 Abraham Kuyper 
Conference at Princeton Seminary gave special attention to the topic of race, the 
proceedings of which are forthcoming. See also Harinck 2002; De Gruchy 1986; 
Conradie 2011.) 

Neo-Calvinism thus succumbed to the worst forms of culture-Protestantism. 
Nevertheless, in other forms Neo-Calvinism supported opposition to apartheid. Bennie 
Keet, professor at the Theological School of the Dutch Reformed Church at Stellenbosch 
and former student of Herman Bavinck, appealed to Bavinck’s ideas about the unity of 
the human race to counter pro-apartheid theology. Keet’s position was a minority one in 
South Africa, but in the Netherlands it became the official one at the Free University. The 
Free University later awarded Martin Luther King Jr and Beyers Naudé honorary 
degrees for their work in racial reconciliation (Harinck 2015). Recently, Allan Boesak 
and John W. de Gruchy have both suggested ways that Kuyper’s legacy might be used to 
heal wounds in South Africa (Boesak 1984, 90-92; De Gruchy 2011, 316). 


EPILOGUE: KUYPER HAPHAZARD 


In the late twentieth and early twenty-first century, Neo-Calvinism’s fortunes have been 
tied to the resurgence of evangelicals in American public life. Neo-Calvinism offered 
conservative Protestants in America a model for re-engaging in public life after their 
fundamentalist parents had disengaged. The Atlantic names Calvin College (Michigan) 
and Netherlandish names like Plantinga and Wolterstorff as key perpetrators in the 
evangelical intellectual revival (Wolfe 2000), and historian James Turner observed that 
while evangelical intellectual life is eclectic, ‘[f]rom my viewpoint, however, the decisive 
influence on the revival remains neo-CalvinisnY (Turner 1999). 

That influence took hold at flagship evangelical institution Fuller Theological 
Seminary, under theologians like James Daane and former president Richard Mouw, 
who is probably the most prominent voice of Kuyperianism today (Mouw 2011). 
Evangelical guru Francis Schaeffer took inspiration from Kuyper, and today so do Bruce 
Ashford, professor of theology and culture at Southeastern Baptist Theological 
Seminary (Ashford 2015) and James K. A. Smith of Calvin College, a so-called ‘rock star’ 
among evangelical theologians (Smith 2004). Pastor Tim Keller and N. T. Wright appeal 
to Kuyper from time to time, as does just about anyone wanting to justify a secular 
vocation. There is Kuyper College, the think tank Cardus, Comment magazine, the 
Center for Public Justice, the Christian Reconstruction movement, Square Inch Books, 
the Institute for Christian Studies in Toronto, the Acton Institute, Philosophia Reformata 
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(academic journal), Kuyper Christian Prep School (home school group), websites like 
allofliferedeemed.co.uk, the Christian Reformed Church and various other churches in 
the Netherlands and South Africa and elsewhere. Even Princeton Seminary has given 
limited approval. Until very recently Princeton hosted the Kuyper Prize for Excellence 
in Reformed Theology and Public Witness, the Abraham Kuyper Center for Public 
Theology, a Kuyper conference, and the largest archive of Kuyperianna outside of the 
Netherlands. Prize awardees included civil rights leader John Lewis, philosopher 
Nicolas Wolterstorff, and novelist Marilynne Robinson. Occasionally, a Roman Catholic 
like Eduardo Echeverria also finds some common ground (Echeverria 2014). 

Nevertheless, there are challenges facing Neo-Calvinism. Although Neo-Calvinism 
continues to inspire Christians to engage with a secular, pluralistic, globalizing world, 
it has had limited success fostering a coherent, local social unity, a durable ‘life-system; 
anything more than an occasional and eclectic group. Scores of theologians, 
philosophers, Christian school teachers, parents, preachers, even artists and writers are 
at work, a thousand times as actively as ever before. There are conferences, periodicals, 
websites, and twitter feeds. The mass and originality would have swamped Kuyper’s age, 
but the overall effect is one of chaos. Engagement continues apace, but the unity Adams 
looked for has not been found. Contemporary religion is a haphazard affair, a tide of 
eclecticism and bricolage (Wuthnow 2007) in which Neo-Calvinism swims uncertain. 

The second challenge is one common to all sorts of Calvinism, though Kuyperian 
Neo-Calvinism is especially susceptible. Although it is difficult to generalize, one thing 
can be said about contemporary Neo-Calvinism: it is overwhelmingly concerned with 
ethics, from the tragic to the trendy—Three Mile Island, ancestor worship, and ethical 
eating (Marsden 2011, 275; Mouw 2015; Mobley 2014; Kelley 2017). Topics at the 
Princeton conference on public theology included journalism, democracy, and art, but 
never the Trinity, Christology, or soteriology, topics traditionally considered to have the 
utmost public importance. The discussion of ethics has reached fever pitch. Princeton’s 
Kuyper award eventually foundered over a dispute concerning the ethics of women’s 
ordination. So acrimonious was the dispute, the seminary scrubbed any reference to the 
conference, the prize, and the archive from its website. Richard Mouw exemplifies just 
how high the stakes have been raised: ‘he [Kuyper] was convinced that the works of cul- 
ture would be gathered into the holy city when it descends from the heavens as the new 
Jerusalem’ (Mouw 2016, 1:xxviii). (In fact it is not clear how Kuyper conceived of life in 
heaven. At least once, Kuyper explicitly rejected a similar view. In the same volume 
(Kuyper 2016b, 1:544).) The result is a rather one-sided movement. For all their talk 
about godly living, Kuyperians talk remarkably little about God. (James Eglinton’s 
recent work on Herman Bavinck’s Trinitarian theology is a notable exception 
(Eglinton 2012).) 

This frenzied ethic coupled with the disintegration of modern social life may not 
lead where we think. Writing about the same time as Kuyper, Max Weber warned of the 
danger in Calvinism’s intense ethical concern: ‘In [Richard] Baxter’s view the care for 
external goods should only lie on the shoulders of the “saint like a light cloak, which 
can be thrown aside at any moment”. But fate decreed that the cloak should become an 
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iron cage? In the West, worldly work does weigh heavy, and Neo-Calvinism gives no 
indication of lightening the load. There is no ‘come unto me, all ye that labour and are 
heavy laden’ Yet all this attention to good work has not produced a godly utopia, and it 
may never. 


Since asceticism undertook to remodel the world and to work out its ideal in the 
world, material goods have gained an increasing and finally inexorable power over 
the lives of men as at no previous period in history. ... For of the last stage of this 
cultural development, it might well be truly said: “Specialist without spirit, sensual- 
ists without heart”; this nullity imagines that it has attained a level of civilization 
never before achieved. (Weber 1958, 181-182) 


Who does not feel the prescience of this statement? Nullity is a good word for it, the 
inexplicable sense of loss that accompanies so much attention to material prosperity and 
progress. Maybe Weber was right. A pious esteem for worldly work does not, by itself, 
yield a meaningful life. If Neo-Calvinism has a future, its ascetic impulse, its ethic of 
ceaseless, active ‘transformational and ‘missional’ work must be checked. It must not 
displace contemplation, study, and worship. Christian life requires not only a work 
ethic, but a rest ethic too. 
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KARL BARTH’S CALVIN: 
A WEIMAR PROPHET 


RYAN GLOMSRUD 


Tuts chapter explores Karl Barth's early reception of John Calvin at the time of his first 
post-liberal engagement with classical Protestant authors. For Barth, the Genevan 
Reformer easily belonged in a pantheon of theologians that included Augustine, 
Thomas, Luther, and Schleiermacher. But holding an even more privileged status above 
the rest, Barth symbolically placed a portrait of Calvin in his study at the same level as a 
portrait of Mozart’ (above the door frame), indicating the highest level of appreciation 
for both early Reformed theology and the greatest of classical composers (Busch 1976, 
419, illustration caption #82). Labelled ‘Portrait de Berlin’ in Emile Doumergue’s 1909 
study of Calvin iconography, this particular image of Calvin was quite old 
(Doumergue 1909, Pl. XII).? But while the portrait of Calvin belonged to an earlier 
century, I will argue that Barth’s conception of the Reformer in the 1920s did not have 
such an early provenance. Barth’s Calvin was not antiquarian or historical but of 
thoroughly modern vintage, even romantic and modernist in certain respects (Gordon 
and McCormick 2013; Kaplan and Koshar 2012). In fact, I contend that Barth adapted 
Calvin for the Weimar age by framing the Reformer in the rhetoric of Weimar 
modernism (Bromiley 1995, p. xvii; see also MacDonald and Trueman 2005; Scholl 1995). 
He may have immersed himself in sixteenth-century primary sources in the early 1920s 
(in the Corpus Reformatorum as well as the Calvini opera, his brother, Peter, having not 
yet edited the Opera selecta until 1926), but Barth’s rhetorical portraiture was anything 
but old-fashioned. 


1 In 1955, Barth wrote in a testimonial to Mozart that ‘I even have to confess that if I ever get to heaven, 
I would first of all seek out Mozart and only then inquire after Augustine, St. Thomas, Luther, Calvin, and 
Schleiermacher? 

> Caption #161 identifies the image as a 1902 photo reproduction from an existing portrait hanging in 
the French Hospital of Berlin (243). Doumergue further suggests that it bears a strong resemblance to a 
1609 portrait in the collection of the Public Library of Geneva. 
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In the opening section of this chapter, I review Barth's early career and reconstruct his 
lecture itinerary in the autumn of 1922. Next, I examine notable passages in Barth’s 
writing on Calvin in order to focus on the image of the Reformer that he fashioned in 
the tumultuous early years of the Weimar Republic (see, for example, Greenblatt 2005; 
Millet 2011; Williams 2006, 20-21).’ Focusing initially on Barth’s rhetorical ‘strategy’ in 
the 1920s, we will see that he was remarkably well-informed about modernist intellectual 
trends and capitalized on use of this vernacular. In the final section of the chapter, I give 
attention to what Barth variously called ‘the dialectic of the Reformation or the ‘dialectic 
of the thought of God; before challenging, in conclusion, Barth-Calvin historiography. I 
propose an analogy for understanding Barth’s transition from the Weimar reception of 
Calvin to a more mature, classical mode of theological ressourcement. 


‘A STRANGE AND TERRIFYING CALVIN’ 


Barth's Itinerary and the Weimar Context 


Summarizing Barth's biography, it is important to note that by his own account he had 
had relatively little interaction with Calvin prior to 1922, even though he had been 
baptized and ordained in the Swiss Reformed church. In fact, Calvin was rarely 
mentioned in either edition of Der Romerbrief, the commentary on Paul that brought 
Barth to the attention of a European readership. Before his work on Romans, Barth had 
served as a pastor to the German-speaking congregation of the Reformed church in 
Geneva from 1909 to 1911, which meant that he arrived in the anniversary year of Calvin's 
birth. However, he later admitted that the sermons he preached ‘in Calvins very 
auditorium would hardly have pleased the Company of Pastors at all, nor did the 1909 
celebrations in Geneva ‘affect his theological thinking very deeply at the time, as notes 
biographer Eberhard Busch (Busch 1976, 57). Barth acknowledged that he did read 
Calvin's Institutes at the time of the Jubilee, but concluded, ‘I did not experience any 
sudden conversion, and at first thought that I could very well combine idealist and 
romantic theology with the theology of the Reformation’ (Busch 1976, 57). Interpreters 
will want to ask whether Barth ever moved beyond this mediating, synthesizing 
approach, though it should be noted that he himself believed that he did. After a second 
pastorate in Safenwil, Switzerland, and in the wake of his study of Paul, in 1921 Barth 
received a call to serve as Honorary Professor of Reformed Theology at the University of 
Göttingen in order to ‘give profile to a...renewal among Reformed churches in 
Germany who were overwhelmed both by liberal theology and the dominant 
Lutheranism (Webster 2005, 42; see also Busch 1976, 123ff.). It was during these years, 


° Ihave benefited from several studies on ‘self-fashioning’ as applied to Renaissance-era authors, but 
which are also relevant for Barth’s self-designed literary identity as well as his creation of an image of 
Calvin. 
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from 1921 to 1925, that Barth first engaged the Reformed tradition in a consciously 
post-liberal way. 

At the time, Weimar Germany was a pressure-cooker besieged by outrageous 
inflation, extreme political unrest, and the assassinations of several prominent figures 
(see Weitz 2007). The desperation of the times was not lost on Barth, who concluded, 
‘we no longer see in... present day [Germany] the rich man of the parable; we see only 
the poor Lazarus’ (Barth 1978, 148; original German, Barth 1990, 98-143). In other 
words, it was a dangerous time of cultural discontent, and it was in this context that 
Barth turned to Calvin—not first because of any inherent promise in Reformation 
theology, but because the vocational duties of his honorary chair required him to engage 
the tradition of Calvin on a scholarly level. 


The University and Occasional Lectures 


A year into the Gottingen professorship, his engagement with the Reformed tradition 
still in its infancy, Barth offered the very first lectures series on Calvin of his pastoral or 
academic career to some thirty or forty students, for four hours a week from April to July 
1922 (Bromiley 1995, xv; Scholl 1995, xv). Then, during a busy conference season the next 
autumn, beginning in September 1922, he gave an important address entitled, “The 
Problem of Ethics Today; as a summary of key insights discovered during his 
preparation for those classroom lectures. The next academic year Barth moved on from 
Calvin to lecture on Zwingli (winter semester 1922/23), which only reinforced his view 
of the special importance of Calvin. There was little to no ‘fruit’ to shake from Zwingli’s 
tree, he concluded, and so he moved on to the Reformed Confessions (summer of 1923) 
and ultimately to Reformed Dogmatics in conversation with Protestant Orthodoxy 
(summer 1924 through the end of summer semester of 1925) (Barth 1964, 127; on Barth 
and Reformed Orthodoxy, see Glomsrud 2009a; Glomsrud 2009b; Brouwer 2015). 

It is important to highlight the fact that Barth never arrived at a full summary of 
Calvin's theology in those first university lectures. Originally, he had a comprehensive 
plan to ‘treat of Calvin's theological system on the basis of the [1559] Institutes’ (Barth 1995, 
10). This never came to fruition, however, leaving the lectures introductory and incom- 
plete (and not originally intended for publication). By the end of the semester, Barth had 
completed a chronological-biographical account of Calvin's life through just 1541. As he 
noted to fellow-Reformed pastor and confidant, Eduard Thurneysen, with only a month 
left in the semester, ‘[my study of] Calvin is not anywhere near finished and my lecture on 
him is a fair monstrosity: biography, theology, history of the time, illumination sub specie 
aeternitatis, and, besides, a bit on the present day, all of them twined together into a single 
ball which slowly rolls on its way..? (Barth 1964, 104). Barth did not return to the 
Genevan Reformer in an official teaching capacity until he began holding periodic read- 
ing seminars in Munster, Bonn, and Basel after 1925 (Busch 1976, 114). Therefore, the 
occasional lecture on the problem of ethics holds a place of special importance and must 
be read alongside the university lectures in order to understand Barth’s first reception 
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of Calvin. Furthermore, we can also learn something of the diversity of early 
twentieth-century Protestantism from the venues in his itinerary. This context is crucial 
for understanding what Barth was trying to do with Calvin in these years. 

The audiences for “The Problem of Ethics’ lecture were quite varied—to say nothing of 
the other lectures he gave that autumn—and Barth’s account of them is as informative as 
it is amusing. In Wiesbaden (26 September), he lectured to ‘sorely burdened modern 
city preachers’; at Lüneburg (28 September) to ‘petrified toothless Ritschlians. In Emden 
(11 October) he found a ‘solemn “coetus”-gathering’ of Reformed churchmen in a 
council room where each minister had his own easy chair and portraits of leading 
theologians from the sixteenth century looked down grimly on the discussion. Again, in 
Nordhorn near the Dutch border, where windmills stood ‘like apocalyptic question 
marks full of movement; he encountered (on 13 October) a ‘storm troop’ of confessional 
Reformed followers of Hermann Kohlbriigge (1803-1875), with whom Barth was 
beginning to form a surprising alliance. In each of these places Barth delivered the same 
lecture on ethics, before giving it for the last time for a group of Lutherans in Bochum 
(on 24 October), where afterwards, he explained, one auditor ‘rose up with the 
observation that Luther was in the right when he refused to give Zwingli the hand of 
brotherhood’ (Barth 1964, 107-108, 112, 115-116). Throughout the exhausting series, 
Barth reported that he hustled back and forth ‘from the express to the D-train, in waiting 
rooms and on station platforms with a pipe’ that rarely went out, and frequently with 
Calvin on his mind (Barth 1964, 115). 

One conclusion that may be drawn from this itinerary is that Barth’s audiences were 
primarily church groups, consisting by and large of pastors and elders. The reception of 
Calvin, by implication then, occurred as much within the context of Barth's service to 
the church and para-church as his work in the academy. As such, the rhetorical form of 
Barth's presentation of Calvin can be fruitfully examined with a view towards under- 
standing how Barth used Calvin to address the various churches of the Reformation. In 
fact, Barth’s letter correspondence at the time reveals that he was just as concerned with 
his communication strategy as he was with theological content, with what he was trying 
to do with Calvin as much as what he was saying about Calvin's theology. Here, the notion 
of contemporaneity and adaptability are important. Barth always insisted that Calvin 
really only wanted to say one thing in his life and work (one thing which was actually two 
words: Jesus Christ). But first Calvin needed to be recast as a contemporary. Barth 
explained, “The historical Calvin is the living Calvin, who...wanted to say something 
specific, one thing, and who... still wants to say it, perhaps in a way that he could not do 
in his lifetime..? (Barth 1995, 4). Making Calvin speak for his own time, Barth con- 
structed an image of the Reformer that was adapted to the age of Weimar extremes. 
Generally, the tone Barth chose was prosecutorial. Reflecting later on this intense early 
engagement with the life and theology of John Calvin, and speaking about Calvin to 
various church audiences, Barth summed up what had been his rhetorical approach in 
the early 1920s. ‘For once, I wanted to make their beloved Calvin rather strange and ter- 
rifying’ (Busch 1976, 150). The point was to alarm and disturb. And so, Barth spoke of 
Calvin throughout Germany and Switzerland with what he described as a ‘menacingly 
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impressive voice’ (Barth 1964, 104; Barth 1974, 86). By all accounts, he achieved his goal of 
presenting a startling, thundering version of Calvin and Calvinism. One observer at the 
time insisted that he had indeed ‘shot the bird, and Thurneysen confirmed that the 
lecture on Calvin and ethics was ‘a real broadside blast!’ (Barth 1964, 108, 117). 


BARTH’S ROMANTIC-MODERNIST PORTRAIT 
OF CALVIN 


Barth and Eastern Wisdom 


By all accounts, Barth’s Calvin in the 1920s was a living, dynamic force. Calvin's life and 
thought was for Barth like a bolt of lightning, illuminating but also hazardous. He 
elaborated on this theme at the beginning of university lectures in particular. 


Calvin can run through our veins like electricity so that we become Calvinian and 
are set under extreme compulsion...watching and therefore hastening. But there 
are those with whom Calvin can do nothing but put them in the fire... You can 
clearly hear the cries of the burning in more than one book about Calvin, even in 
books that are brilliant. (Barth 1995, 7) 


The sources of these expressions and this style, here and elsewhere, were multiple and 
are worth exploring in detail. The watching or ‘hastening and waiting’ motif, for 
example, is widely recognized as an important theme in the Wiirttemberg pietism of 
the father and son duo Johann and Christoph Blumhardt, the former a faith-healer and 
charismatic Lutheran pastor, the latter a pastor-turned-politician and subsequent 
founder of Christian Socialism in the early twentieth century (see Macchia 1993). But 
pietist motifs provided only some of the categories for Barth’s reception of Calvin. 
Arguably, the more surprising array of sources included ‘the subterranean currents of 
the counter-culture’ in Weimar Germany (McCormack 1995, 32). The language in key 
places echoed the expressionist style of Barth's second edition of The Epistle to the 
Romans (1922), where one scholar notes that his ‘alternately soaring, lyrical, volcanic 
prose and his torrential flow of metaphor made the reigning theology seem sterile by 
comparison (Dorrien 2012, 221; see also Jones 2010). But other literary fingerprints from 
Weimar sources can be identified as well, from novelists Hermann Hesse and Stefan 
Zweig to sociologist Max Weber, not to mention a brace of dissenting intellectuals from 
the nineteenth-century like Dostoevsky and Kierkegaard. Barth called the latter pair 
‘pessimists, grumblers, [and] literati, and joined them with ‘other excited ones’ such as 
Nietzsche, Ibsen, and Tolstoy. Calvin, with his pointed beard and humanist cap, was 
placed into this assemblage of theorists (Barth 1978, 144-145). 
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What united these diverse thinkers in Barth’s mind, from the nineteenth century 
to the avant-garde, was ‘a deep-seated Angst before the spectre of modernity’ 
(McCormack 1995, 33). These sources appealed to Barth (and others of his generation) 
because they spoke from the periphery, as disgruntled prosecutors of culture and society 
whose voices intensified the anxiety-riddled spirit of the post-war age. In this context, 
Barth elucidated his approach to Calvin with church audiences via letter correspondence 
with Thurneysen in June of 1922. 


The little bit of “Reformed theology” that I teach is really nothing in comparison to 
the trumpet blast which needs to be blown in our sick time...Calvin is a cataract 
[Wasserfall], a primeval forest, a demonic power [ein Ddmonisches], something 
directly down from the Himalayas, absolutely Chinese, strange, mythological; I lack 
completely the means, the suction cups, even to assimilate this phenomenon, not 
to speak of presenting it adequately. What I receive is only a thin little stream and 
what I can then give out again is only a yet thinner extract of this little stream. 
I could gladly and profitably set myself down and spend all the rest of my life just 
with Calvin. 

(Barth 1964, 101; Barth 1974, 80; see also Busch 1976, 138; Barth 1995, 123, 287, 364) 


This letter reveals not only Barth’s awareness of the pregnant possibilities of 
contemporizing Calvin, but also his own sense of being ill-equipped to tackle the 
Reformer. Further, the above quotation demonstrates the reality of Barth’s immersion in 
timely, trendy literary sources. For, in fact, the most famous lines of this letter actually 
paraphrase the poet and novelist Hermann Hesse, who in an essay from 1919 had used 
nearly identical language to describe not Calvin but Fyodor Dostoevsky’s famous fic- 
tional family the Karamozovs. In this essay, Hesse memorialized Dostoevsky’s charac- 
ters and described the way in which the ideal they represented might be appropriated 
for a rebirth of Western intellectual traditions. Hesse explained, “The idea of the 
Karamozovs, a primeval, occult, Asiatic ideal, begins to become European, begins to 
devour the spirit of Europe. This is what I call the decline of Europe. The decline is a 
turning back to Asia, a return to the mother, to the sources, to the Faustian “Mothers,” 
and of course will lead like every earthly death to a new birth (Hesse 1974, 71; quoted 
from Marchand 2013, 352). Clearly, Barth’s language mimicked Hesse’. Just like his con- 
temporary, Barth attempted to introduce Calvin (in place of Dostoevsky) as an alien, 
other-worldly figure. The goal was to disassociate Calvin from the present situation (i.e. 
Calvin as Asiatic, Chinese, or Himalayan, a possessor of magic arts unknown to 
modern-day Europeans) in order to secure a source not bound up with the sickness of 
the age. 

Going back to the early nineteenth century, such orientalism was acommon theme in 
German romanticism, for example in the work of the brothers August and Friedrich 
Schlegel (the latter a roommate of Friedrich Schleiermacher’s), who idealized the East 
(Pattison 1997, 77ff.). Among the German romantics, Friedrich Schiller and Friedrich 
Hölderlin preferred to seek inspiration from ancient Greece, while the poet Novalis 
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professed the glories of medieval Gothicism, and Goethe and Schleiermacher privileged 
femininity. In each case, the idea was similar, and was expressed powerfully by Schiller 
in his Lectures on the Aesthetic Education of Man from 1795. For Schiller, a true artist and 
aspiring critic of the contemporary world must be nourished from ‘the milk of a better 
age. Then, the poet continued, upon reaching an inspired maturity, ‘let him return to his 
century as an alien figure; but not in order to gladden it by his appearance, rather, 
terrible like Agamemnon’s son, to cleanse it’ (Schiller 2004, 51-52). Schiller used 
expressions that may well have been the inspiration for Hesse (and subsequently Barth) 
more than a century later. 


[The critic] will indeed take his subject matter from the present age, but his form he 
will borrow from a nobler time—nay, from beyond all time, from the absolute 
unchangeable unity of his being. Here, from the pure aether of his daemonic nature, 
flows forth the well-spring of Beauty, untainted by the corruption of the generations 
and ages which wallow in the dark eddies below it.. (Schiller 2004, 51-52) 


In Hesse’s case, the better age and locale from which cascading nourishment must be 
sought was the East. Hesse’s parents had been missionaries to India, sent from the Basel 
Mission, and in fact Barth had met Hesse in 1920 at his brother-in-law’s house in Zurich, 
where he also fraternized with the expressionist sculptor and painter Hermann 
Hubacher and Cuno Amiet of the Dresden Briicke movement (Busch 1976, 125; on Hesse 
and Pietism, see Stephenson 2009). One historian explains that Hesse harboured ‘a 
vitalistic-apocalyptic hope that Europe's turn to Asia would catalyze a necessary regen- 
eration of European Geis?’ (Marchand 2013, 351). In his novel Siddhartha, published the 
same year as Barth's lectures on Calvin in 1922, Hesse ‘orientalised’ the genre of the 
German-Romantic novel of formation (Bildungsroman) in order to contrast ‘eastern 
“wisdom” to western “science” and “philosophy” (Marchand 2013, 351). 

But like many of his contemporaries (Thomas Mann and others), Hesse also included 
Russia in this idea of a primitive ‘Asia (Marchand 2013, 351). Returning to Barth's 
immediate context, then, the fact is that many European intellectuals were reading both 
Hesse and Dostoevsky at the time and often in the vein of seeking after Eastern wisdom. 
Much of Dostoevsky’s popularity stemmed from the fact that the Russian author's 
collected works had been published for the first time in German translation from 1906 
to 1919 by Piper Verlag. Hans-Georg Gadamer later remarked that ‘the red Piper copies 
of Dostoevsky’s novels burned on every desk’ (Gadamer 1997, 4; quoted from Wolfe 2015, 
90). Martin Heidegger, for example, asked his wife to send a copy of The Brothers 
Karamazov to the front near the end of the Great War, noting later that the publication 
of this twenty-two volume set was a highlight of those ‘exciting years’ (Wolfe 2015, 95). 
Casting an even wider view, one can recognize the popularity of both Hesse and 
Dostoevsky in modernist literary circles in that both authors were featured in the very 
first issue of T. S. Eliots The Criterion in 1922, a journal that would become a major organ 
for literary modernism (Jackson 2012, 88-89, 99, 215). A friend of Virginia Woolf’s had 
translated a previously unpublished essay of Dostoevsky’s, and the Russian writer was 
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positioned as a prophet for the rebirth of a new modern world (Jackson 2012, 149). Ezra 
Pound went so far as to dub 1922, the very year of Barth’s lectures on Calvin, the “annus 
mirabilis’ (Miracle Year) of modernism and ‘Year One’ of a brand new age (Jackson 2012, 
3). Such was Dostoevsky’s popularity that Barth recognized him as faddish by May of 
1922 and even suggested to Thurneysen that it was perhaps time to ‘move or to another 
source, vowing, ‘We must keep a length ahead’ (Barth 1964, 100). 

Frequently, Thurneysen was Barth’s guide to such sources, including Dostoevsky, 
Nietzsche, and Kierkegaard. Thurneysen likely had his introduction to the Russian writer 
from Christoph Friedrich Blumhardt when he and Barth visited Bad Boll, a centre for spir- 
itual retreat, during Easter of 1915, the same year that Barth read Crime and Punishment (so 
argues Brazier 2007, 117).* In 1921, Thurneysen published a small study on Dostoevsky. In it 
he borrowed from the very same passage in Hesse as Barth later did (Barth 1974, 33, 21). And 
so, it seems most likely that Barth borrowed this ‘oriental theme and language from his 
friend rather than directly from Hesse. Thurneysen sermonized that whoever encounters 
Dostoevsky becomes ‘surrounded by awesome wildness, by strangeness, by the riddle of 
nature that has not yet been conquered, not yet contained and controlled’ (Thurneysen 1921; 
quoted from English translation in Thurneysen 1964, 7-8).* Quoting the best-selling 
Austrian playwright, Stefan Zweig, as well, Thurneysen concluded, “He has entered 
primeval territory’... He has been led out past the furthermost border posts, past the limits 
of known humanity, and whatis left is ‘trembling and fear’ (Thurneysen 1964, 7-8). 

From this, one might plausibly argue that Thurneysen not only introduced Barth 
to modernist authors, but also set a pattern for Barth’s engagement with a wide array 
of wildly primitive and discomforting critics. In sum, Barth adopted this romantic, 
wisdom-seeking trope and applied it in astonishing ways to a sixteenth-century 
Reformer. He used modernist language in a way that would have resonated with some 
and alarmed other of his listeners, which was likewise the effect of aesthetic modernism 
in all its diverse expressions. The pattern was romantic, seeking wisdom from a ‘better 
age. Beyond classical Greece and gothic architecture, and even Eastern sagacity, Barth 
also promised that Calvin was the disconsolate prophet of God whose theology, and 
even his very person, could be a fount of inspiration for the modern world. 


Weberian Severity and Religious Psychology 


Looking specifically at popular images of Calvin in the 1920s, one of the most influential 
representations was surely Max Weber's from his The Protestant Ethic and the Spirit of 


* Brazier argues that ‘Dostoevsky points towards the understanding of sin and grace that Barth found 
in Luther and the Reformers’ (2007, 63). Wolfe explains that Heidegger's reading of Dostoevsky was 
worked out in ‘express opposition to Barth and Thurneysen’s resolutely Christian reading of Kierkegaard, 
Dostoevsky, and Overbeck. This opposition, Wolfe concludes, ‘is reflected in competing eschatologies: 
Barth’s “consistent eschatology” and Heidegger’s “eschatology without an eschaton” (Wolfe 2015, 91). 

° Brazier suggests that Thurneysen borrowed some of these phrases from Hermann Hesse as well 


(Brazier 2007, 108). 
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Capitalism (1904-1905). In this well-known work, Weber bequeathed to the modern 
world a picture of Calvin and the Calvinist tradition that is still widely influential today. 
Weber’s Calvin was stern and ascetic, even pessimistic (Weber 2002, 87). Curiously, 
hints of this Weberian assessment of Calvin can be found in Barth’s early lectures as well, 
where the Reformer’s personality profile, his severe ‘ethos, was just as important for 
Barths overall evaluation as Calvins theology. At Gottingen, Barth borrowed from 
Weber, citing the new 1922 edition of his collected works. 


Reference has been made to his [i.e. Calvins] asceticism in the world, to his 
pessimism... We have to search his works with a magnifying glass to find any traces 
that he could laugh. He did not play the lute like Luther and Zwingli. He once took 
a modest six-day vacation in the environs of Geneva. He liked to play with house 
keys in what he described as a rather doleful way. But these seem to have been his 
only pleasures. He apparently saw little of the aesthetic charm of Lake Geneva over 
which his windows looked. He was totally devoted to his cause. He resembled very 
closely one who was spiritually akin to him in the Middle Ages, Bernard of Clairvaux, 
who once rode the whole length of Lake Geneva without being able to remember 
that he had seen it. (Barth 1995, 125-126; Barth cited Weber 1922) 


In Weber's view, Calvin set aside the other-worldly asceticism of medieval monasticism 
in order to cultivate a unique type of religious personality that was still nonetheless 
characterized by self-discipline and a kind of engaged ‘intra-worldly asceticisnY 
(Farris 2013, 79, 64). Barth read Calvin's theology differently (especially his eschatology). 
But here it is important to note that he nonetheless experimented with the concept of 
‘personality’ such that it became for him a crucial interpretive principle in his approach 
to Calvin, although not in the sense of a Zentraldogma. In fact, Barth eschewed the latter 
approach, explaining, “Unlike many older Calvin scholars, then, I would try not to 
understand Calvin in terms of a single thesis in the Institutes such as the glory of God, 
[or] predestination...then using this as a master principle from which to derive all else’ 
(Barth 1995, 116). Instead, Barth's preference was to proceed historically, not thematically, 
according to a biographical timeline. ‘I want to try to evaluate Calvin the man and the 
theologian in terms of his place in the historical and principal context, he told students, 
asking “how can we understand a person’s work without understanding the person? We 
must not insult theology by giving the impression that in this field differentiating the 
person from the work is especially necessary or profitable’ (Barth 1995, 116; emphasis 
added). 

A key concept, Weber understood ‘personality’ (Persönlichkeit) in terms of an indi- 
vidual governed by a strong ‘interior system of values and ultimate meanings’ that pro- 
duces ‘rational-teleological action’ (Farris 2013, 48, 10; citing Weber 1978, 533). Barth 
discussed the appropriation of something akin to this idea (though without direct 
reference to Weber) in correspondence with Thurneysen as the two struggled to 
understand the significance of the intersection of theology and psychological biography 
for their emerging understanding of a divinely governed human ethics. In June of 1922, 
Thurneysen initiated the discussion. 
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The conception of personality [Persönlichkeit] really holds within it the whole com- 
plex...in it eschatology, ethics, and psychology meet as at a stone where three lands 
come together, each interpreting the other and finally pointing to the single centre: 
the personality of God. So then: the personality of Calvin—why not that too?! 
(Barth 1964, p. 103, emphasis added; Barth 1974, 84) 


Thurneysen expected that some might register surprise by this so-called ‘turn’ to 
ethics and psychology given Barth’s vehement criticism of Protestant liberalism’s 
propensity for such things. And yet, he and Barth believed that from the ‘standpoint of 
the vita a ‘new and fruitful approach to theology could be found (Barth 1964, 102-103, 
emphasis original; Barth 1974, 83). And so Barth proceeded to ‘sketch the mar’ 
(Barth 1995, 116). 

For Weber, the chief mode of engagement with the world for the Calvinist personality 
type, beyond asceticism, was prophetic confrontation. Barth revised and extended the 
Weberian image of Calvin and connected him to the severest prophets of bygone ages. 
“We have in Calvin one who was “zealous for the Lord like Elijah” (Barth 1995, 116-117). 
He continued, 


But in Calvin there is a note of melancholy irritation about this zeal that we do not 
find in Zwingli. He has become almost wholly a man of the OT, a Jeremiah. There is 
nothing wooing, inviting, or winning here. It is almost all proclamation, promise, 
threat, either-or. His is truly a consuming zeal. Calvin is not what we usually imagine 
an apostle of love and peace to be... What we find is a hard and prickly skin... 
(Barth 1995, 116-117) 


Barth even commented on the type of Calvin's masculinity, suggesting, ‘Calvin was also 
manly, of course, but with a different kind of manliness from what we find in either 
Luther or Zwingl? (Barth 1995, 103). 


Calvin's severity was also linked—and this is the main point—to the great saving or 
destroying Either-Or that hung like a sword of Damocles over humanity and over 
every individual, and that for him resulted directly from the knowledge of God, a 
thought whose critical significance he felt like no other reformer, and perhaps like 
no one at all until we come to Kierkegaard, in whom we find the same severity. 
(Barth 1995, 123) 


In this, Barth placed Calvin into a broader tradition of prophets, a genealogy of 
dissenting voices that began with the Old Testament holy men of God and ran from 
Plato to Paul, Kierkegaard, Franz Overbeck, and Nietzsche (see Glomsrud 2009c). This 
‘tradition’ was of course a literary construction, but in it Reformers such as Luther and 
Zwingli, but especially Calvin, found their place. The tie that bound these thinkers tran- 
scended confessional allegiances and spilled over the bounds of Weber's personality 
types. It was built on the famous ‘infinite qualitative distinctiom between God and man, 
time and eternity. Throughout, Barth’s sketch could be loosely described as Weberian in 
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that he took Calvin to have been informed and shaped by a complex of closely-held 
eschatological, ontological, and divinely revealed convictions. 


Ontology and Ethics: The Sickness of Man unto Death 


The presentation of Calvin’s severe, prophetic demeanour was simply an entrée to 
speaking of the wholly-other God who provoked such fierceness of personality. 
Psychology and theology were conjoined. Barth insisted that, ‘in its own way [Calvin's] 
life is also...the whole of Calvinist theology’ (Barth 1995, 131). The anthropological 
profile was thus grounded in a particular theological ontology and eschatology. Barth 
made these presuppositions explicit: 


[Here] I would mention the decided orientation to the next world that governs all 
Calvin's life and work. No reformer was more strongly shaped than he was by the 
antithesis of time and eternity. For him, what we may be and have as Christians was 
promise and no more. Those who really have the promise have the gift of the Holy 
Spirit; they have all that we can have here and now. And for him this having was 
wholly and utterly expectation and no more. (Barth 1995, 125) 


The resulting meta-ethical critique was premised on Barths radicalization of such 
themes. Fairly standard theological distinctions in Calvin, between Creator and 
creature, time and eternity, etc., were developed into full antitheses that went beyond 
Calvin and suggest the influence of Barth’s brother, Heinrich, a philosopher and Plato 
scholar (see Horton 2002, 29-30; Muller 2000, 10).° Barth explained, “The problem of 
ethics is concerned with man’s conduct, that is, his whole temporal existence. It arises 
from crisis’ (Barth 1978, 136). Generally, Barth was careful to distinguish his concerns 
from others of his generation who were also taken with the vocabulary of ‘crisis’ and 
‘decline’. He therefore warned, ‘do not think this merely a passing impression of the 
after-war period, because ‘it is an insight which is laid upon us by reality’ (Barth 1978, 
150). It is the problem of human existence as such, a problem of finitude. ‘Life, in this 
schema, is ultimately only the sickness of man unto death (Barth 1978, 139, emphasis 
added). 

In the face of such a verdict, Barth was sometimes stoic in a manner reminiscent of 
Weber, such as when the fierce sociologist suggested in 1918 that one ought to regard the 
‘stern seriousness of our times’ and ‘bear the fate of them ‘like a man’ (Weber 1998, 149, 
155). Barth exhorted his listeners along similar lines. “The first demand is that we stand 
firm to the negative insight, face it squarely...We are to understand the whole 
unbearable human situation, espouse it, take it upon ourselves. We are to bend before 
the doom revealed in the problem of ethics’ (Barth 1978, 167-168). But unlike Weber, 


é Richard A. Muller notes the ‘incredible unlikelihood’ that Calvin’s theology can enjoy much similar- 
ity with the ‘post-Kantian, post-Kierkegaardian theological forms’ of Barth’s ontology. 
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Barth did not leave his contemporaries disenchanted. There was another side of the 
dialectic for Barth the theologian, one that Weber only snidely recommended for the 
intellectually and emotionally weak (Weber 1998, 155). For Barth, it was a divine solution 
that came from above and represented the only good news for condemned humanity. 


The Dialectic of the Thought of God: Jesus Christ 


Throughout the public lectures there was an almost overwhelming emphasis on what 
Barth called the ‘all-inclusive critical negation’ of human creatureliness. Some have 
labelled his theology ‘gnostic’ for this reason (most recently, Lazier 2008). But that 
charge fails to recognize that for Barth, the negative assessment of humanity was a 
‘straight gait’ that did finally give way to what he called ‘the real’ or ‘the redeeming 
answer’ (Barth 1978, 176, emphasis added). He explained, ‘It is through the unescapable 
severity of this doom that we come upon the reality of God... The devastating negation 
under which we live has its positive, obverse side... Through our doom we see therefore 
what is beyond our doom, God’s love; through our awareness of sin, forgiveness; through 
death and the end of all things, the beginning of a new and primary life’ (Barth 1978, 
168-169). 

Pressing towards this point in the conclusion of his public lecture, he accomplished a 
comprehensive ‘redrawing’ of ethics on the basis of this claim about ‘real’ reality 
(Webster 2005, 87). He called this ‘the dialectic of the thought of God’ as drawn from 
‘the teachings of Paul, Luther, and Calvin (Barth 1978, 167). The language and rhetoric 
may have been suited to the times, but the content was more uniquely Christian. This 
‘Reformation gospel’ rested on ‘two central conceptions, namely ‘faith and revelation’ 
(Barth 1978, 179). Furthermore, ‘between these words; he located ‘the inner kernel of the 
theology of Paul and the Reformation; the two additional words, Jesus Christ, which are 
‘also dialectical’ (Barth 1978, 179-180). 


We can only say that by these words Paul and Luther and, finally and most positively, 
Calvin... meant to point toward another world, toward that other circle which cuts the 
circle of our ethical problem, toward that way of God to man which is the channel by 
which all reality reaches us....Salvation is certain because the new man is present 
from above, bringing the new heaven and the new earth, the kingdom of God. 
(Barth 1978, 180-181, original emphasis) 


Eventually, Barth would utilize more classical Christological language to convey this 
idea of ‘the new man. But in the 1920s, according to John Webster, he was ‘only just 
beginning to get his mind round what is involved in a well-ordered theology of gospel 
and ethics’ (Webster 2005, 89). The later account would continue to bear the marks of 
Barth's immediate context, but was also inspired by his ongoing recovery and revision of 
the broader Reformed tradition. 
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CONCLUSION 


Luther studies enjoyed a revival in the 1920s. Prominent church historians such as Karl 
Holl and his student Emanuel Hirsch—the latter a colleague of Barth’s in Gottingen— 
revised the Wittenberg Reformer’s image as part of a broader effort to revitalize Luther's 
relevance for the modern world. Today, the “Luther Renaissance’ is a familiar topic in 
Reformation historiography. Less well-known, however, is the image of John Calvin that 
prevailed in the same early twentieth-century context, particularly during the period of 
the Weimar Republic. 

Where Calvin’s name does appear in reception history, it is frequently in connection 
with Karl Barth. By and large, the Barth we learn about in this scholarship is already a 
conservative man with classical tastes: Calvin and Mozart above the door frame! The 
Barth-Calvin relationship, in other words, is understood in the narrow context of 
dogmatic theology, as Barth’s ‘calm and measured’ style of the 1930s is frequently 
assumed and read back into the first engagement with Calvin (McCormack 1995, 330). 
In one version, Calvin is the teacher, Barth an ambivalent student, although a good 
student nonetheless (see, for example, Chung 2002). In another, Barth is the one true 
heir of Calvin and the best hope for theology today (see, for example, Torrance 
1986a, 1986b; for a helpful critique, see Muller 1990). In this interpretation we find a clas- 
sical, conservative, and even usable, version of Barth and Calvin. 

But these versions of the Barth—Calvin relationship can lose track of the way in which 
Barth was a man of his times. They risk losing the fascinating, even outrageous portrait 
of Calvin that Barth actually constructed for Weimar audiences. Further, they risk 
compartmentalizing Barth’s rhetorical style into two seemingly incompatible modes, 
namely the modernist expressionism of the Romans commentary on the one hand, and 
the more systematic schema of dogmatics on the other. A fully contextualized reading of 
Barth, however, towards which this chapter is only a beginning, will want to see these 
styles in closer relation. Towards that end, I would suggest an analogy for how to 
understand Barth’s modernism together with his emerging appreciation for the form 
and content of classical dogmatics. 

Returning to Barth’s love of classical music, it could be suggested that despite Barth’s 
deep appreciation for Mozart, perhaps the best way of understanding his initial and 
enduring relationship to Calvin can be drawn from modernism itself, particularly the 
occasional trajectory of some modernists towards neo-classicism. Igor Stravinsky, for 
example, turned towards a neo-classical style during his Paris years (c.1920-1930). 
Following a pattern much like Barth’s, Stravinsky became an ‘energetic tourist’ among 
classical composition as a modernist, returning, as one scholar put it, to the 
‘inexhaustible treasure-house of musical history’ for inspiration in the development of 
an avant-garde style of the sort that characterized his ‘Symphony of Psalms’ (1930) (Gay 
2010, 261). Barths and Stravinsky’s ‘experimental modernismY was only ‘re-imagined; 
then, not replaced by their appreciation for classical themes and styles (Gay 2010, 261). 
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For Barth, the expressionist style was not abandoned for a new classicism, but 
incorporated into it. Music historian Walter Frisch notes that, Far from turning their 
backs on the past, many modernists ‘appropriated it in significant ways; such that ‘their 
engagement with the past is an integral part of their modernism’ (Frisch 2005, 5). 
Literary critic Frank Kermode has labelled this inclination ‘paleo-modernism, whose 
representatives retrieved traditions, whereas neo-modernist artists and intellectuals 
rebelled against the past (Kermode 1971, 60-70). The approach was not just modernist 
but romantic, which even Barth admitted when he wrote that we may ‘study Paul and 
the reformers, but we see with the eyes of Schleiermacher and think along the same 
lines as he did’ (Barth 1982, xiii). 

And so in ‘Year One’ of literary modernism, Barth's rhetorical arrangement of Calvin's 
life and thought mimicked modernist cultural tones. The Calvin he contemporized was 
very much an avant-garde prophet. This was not the first, or the last ‘accommodation’ of 
Calvin for modernity (Muller 2000, 1-10). Recognition of this fact will hopefully 
encourage scholars to explore other ways in which Weimar modernism influenced the 
reception and image of Calvin as well as Barth’s version of Reformed theology in the 
twentieth-century. 
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CALVINISM AND 
REFORMED CONFESSIONS 
IN THE KOREAN 
PRESBYTERIAN CHURCH 


BYUNGHOON KIM 


THE study of Calvinism in the faith and theology of the Korean church carries almost 
the same weight as the study of the Korean church itself. The Korean Presbyterian 
church, which claims Calvinism, holds the absolute majority over all other 
denominations of Korean churches. According to the information gathered in March 
2012 by The Current Statistical Report of the Religions in Korea, the number of Protestant 
congregations in Korea was estimated to be about 75,000, among which Presbyterian 
churches numbered about 51,500. These numbers indicate that approximately 70 per 
cent of all Korean churches are Presbyterian. Besides Presbyterianism, the statistical 
data show that the Pentecostal churches number 8,400, the Methodist 6,200, and the 
Baptist 2,600 (Ministry of Culture, Sports, and Tourism 2012, 9, 38-43). Considering 
such spread of churches in Korea, it is no exaggeration to say that the study of Korean 
churches has little significance without keeping pace with the study of Presbyterianism 
in Korea. Since Presbyterian churches identify themselves with Calvinism, the study of 
Calvinism in Korea plays a crucial role in understanding the Korean church itself. 

Recently, it has been rightly argued that the word Calvinism is an ambiguous and a 
debatable term, which needs some clarification depending on its meaning ina particular 
context. For the Presbyterian churches in Korea, Calvinism is simply understood to 
mean the Westminster Confession of Faith, Calvin's Institutes, and the five points of 
Calvinism designated by TULIP. This phenomenon is not strange, as Richard A. Muller 
comments, for the tendency to understand Calvinism merely as the dogmatic results 
based on the approaches mainly focused on Calvin's Institutes and TULIP has so far 
spread even among leading Calvin scholars (cf. Muller 2012). 
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In light of such limited understanding of Calvinism in Korea, this chapter intends to 
examine how Calvinism has been realized in Korean churches. In order to fulfil this 
task, the role of the confessions of faith in Korean Presbyterian churches will be 
explored. The primary focus of this chapter will be to examine four major topics: the first 
creed of the Korean Presbyterian church called the Twelve Articles, the Westminster 
Confession of Faith, the status report of Calvin and Calvinism studies in Korea, and 
finally, other Reformed Confessions in Korea such as the Canons of Dort and Belgic 
Confession. Before proceeding to these topics, it is important that one first understands 
the history and background of the Korean Presbyterian Church. 


THE BEGINNING AND DEVELOPMENT 
OF THE KOREAN PRESBYTERIAN CHURCHES 


The Korean church was established with help from the foreign missionaries. The first 
missionaries came from America. Horace Newton Allen (1858-1932), a medical doctor 
from the Northern Presbyterian Church arrived in Korea on 20 September 1884. In the 
following year, Horace Grant Underwood (1859-1916) from the same Northern 
Presbyterian Church and Henry Gerhard Appenzeller (1858-1902) from the Methodist 
Episcopal Church set foot on the Korean peninsula. A few years later, the Presbyterian 
Church of Australia sent missionaries to Korea in 1889, the American Southern 
Presbyterian Church in 1892, and the Presbyterian Church in Canada in 1893, 
successively (Oh 2014). Around the same time, other denominations, such as the 
Anglican Church, the Methodist Episcopal Church, and the Canadian Baptists also sent 
their missionaries to Korea, including even the Seventh-Day Adventist and the 
Plymouth Brethren Christian Church (Kim 2009). 

Peculiarly enough, however, the first Korean local church was not planted by 
missionaries but bya Korean. In 1883, Sang Ryun Seo (1849-1926), who was a Bible seller, 
founded a church in SoRai (SongCheon is the official name) in Hwang Hae province. 
Establishing a church by Koreans even before the first missionaries had arrived in Korea 
had only been possible because of Bible translations. With help from a Scottish 
Presbyterian missionary, John Ross (1842-1915), Koreans published the Gospel of Luke 
in 1882 in Manjoo, a northern part of Korean territory. Moreover, the Gospels of 
Matthew and Mark, and Acts were translated and published in 1883. By 1887, three 
thousand copies of the whole New Testament, named Jesu Sunggyo Jeonseo (Jesus Holy 
Teaching Collection) were published. The Koreans who joined in the Bible translation 
with the help from Ross and his relative John McIntyre were Eung Chan Lee, Jin Ki Kim, 
Sung Hwa Lee, Hong Joon Baek, and Sang Ryun Seo (Kim 2009, 81-82). 

Although Koreans had planted their first church without receiving direct help from 
the foreign missionaries, the substantial development of Korean churches that followed 
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was the result of the efforts of the foreign missionaries. Ultimately, with the aid of foreign 
missionaries, the first legally approved institution of the Korean Presbyterian church 
was formed on 7 September 1907. This was ‘the Sole Presbytery, which came to have the 
name ‘the Korean Presbyterian Church Presbytery. The Sole Presbytery had Samuel H. 
Moffet (1864-1939) as its president and was made up of 78 members, which included 36 
Korean elders, 33 missionaries, and 9 foreign missionary ministers who worked in vari- 
ous fields such as Korean Bible Society, the Christian Literature Society of Korea, and 
YMCA. The Presbytery oversaw 989 local churches and prayer meetings. The total num- 
ber of Christians amounted almost to 70,000, among whom 19,000 were baptized mem- 
bers, including 53 elders. Three years later, the number of Christians increased to 167,000 
members (Kim 2009; Lee 1987). 

After five years, the Korean Presbyterian Church (henceforth abbreviated as KPC) 
had grown sufficiently large to form a general assembly. On 1 September 1912, the KPC 
launched the first general assembly in the auditorium of KyungChang MoonAhn 
Woman Bible Institute in Pyungyang. The first General Assembly was made up of 221 
members: 52 Korean pastors, 44 foreign pastors, and 125 elders. Seven presbyteries were 
formed under the General Assembly, which adopted the Twelve Articles of Faith as their 
confessional document and decided to follow the governing system of the Presbyterian 
Church. At that time, the KPC held 2,054 local churches (134 organized churches and 
1,920 unorganized churches), 128 ordained ministers, 225 elders, and 127,228 total 
attendants, including 53,008 baptized members and 26,400 learning members (Chae 
1977; Lee 1987). 

The rapid growth of the Christian population in Korea, however, was considered a 
hindrance to the Japanese who were seeking to expand their power over the Korean 
peninsula. While Korea witnessed a rise in the number of Presbyterian churches, the 
KPC had come under the oppression of the Japanese Empire from its coercive annexation 
in 1910, which did not end until 1945 when Korea finally gained its independence. The 
KPC submitted to the pressure of Japanese shrine worship (i.e. Japanese Shinto religion 
worship) and in 1940, the twenty-ninth General Assembly passed a resolution to expel 
from the KPC foreign missionaries who opposed Japanese shrine worship, under the 
pretext that the KPC would then build an autonomous Christianity no longer dependent 
on the Western church. Furthermore, the KPC disbanded itself from the General 
Assembly of the Korean Presbyterian Church, and reorganized itself to be a Korean 
Presbyterian denomination under the Japanese Christian Church, opening the door to 
worshipping the Japanese shrine (Oh 2014). 

Such history led to great conflict among the Presbyterian churches after Korea's 
liberation in 1945. The KPC had to deal with the difficult matters of the General 
Assembly’s resolution to support Japanese shrine worship and of those who worshipped 
the Japanese shrine. Reaching an impasse, the KPC divided between those who 
participated in shrine worship and those who resisted and were released from prison 
after Korea's liberation. Those who submitted to shrine worship defended themselves 
without repentance, saying that they unavoidably joined in shrine worship in order to 
protect the churches; otherwise churches would all have been disbanded under Japanese 
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compulsion. The first division in the KPC took place in 1952 with the resisters forming 
their own General Assembly. This was the beginning of the General Assembly of the 
Presbyterian Church of Korea, abbreviated as ‘Kosir in Korean (Oh 2014). 

In 1953, the KPC underwent its second division due to the collision between 
conservative and liberal theology. The liberal theologians denied the doctrine of the 
inspiration of scripture and depreciated the value of historical Reformed theology, 
adhering to Neo-orthodoxy and liberalism. On basis of their theology, the liberals had 
compromised with the Japanese requirement of shrine worship and in return were 
allowed to retain their theological seminary, named Chosun Theological Seminary, 
under the Japanese rule. The conservatives, in contrast, were forced to close their schools 
because they had not complied with shrine worship. After Korea’s liberation, the KPC 
revoked the status of Chosun Theological Seminary as the official seminary of the KPC 
because of its theologically liberal tendencies. The liberals, however, were not willing to 
accept this resolution made by the General Assembly of the KPC, and separated 
themselves from it, forming their own denomination, named the Presbyterian Church 
in the Republic of Korea, abbreviated as ‘Kijang’ in Korean (Kim 2009). 

Yet another division was to take place on account of two opposing views of the World 
Christian Council (WCC). The conservative Calvinist theologians who were represented 
by Hyung Nong Park and Yune Sun Park strongly opposed the attempt of the KPC to par- 
ticipate in WCC. But the Neo-orthodoxy or somewhat liberal theologians actively sup- 
ported the relationship between KPC and WCC, arguing that WCC was merely a church 
organization to promote fellowship and cooperation, not to unite all churches into one. 
Eventually, the supporters of WCC convened their own general assembly, separating 
themselves from the opposing side. The newly formed general assembly was named the 
Presbyterian Church of Korea, abbreviated as “Tonghap’ in Korean, while that of the 
opposing side was named the General Assembly of Presbyterian Church in Korea, abbre- 
viated as ‘Hapdong’ in Korean (Kim 2009). Unfortunately, for various reasons such as 
theological collisions and political conflicts, Korean Presbyterian churches continued to 
suffer from divisions. The result has been 200 general assemblies currently with their 
own seminaries of varying academic quality. Among them, the four major denominations 
and seminaries in Korean Presbyterian churches are as follows: Kosin’s Kosin University, 
Kijang’s Hanshin University, Tonhap’s Presbyterian University and Theological Seminary, 
and Hapdong’s Chongshin University. 


THE FIRST CREED OF THE 
KPC: THE 12 ARTICLES 


Korean Presbyterian churches were founded on the basis of the theology and faith of the 
first Presbyterian missionaries. In 1890, seven Presbyterian missionaries held a 
conference to discuss mission policies for Korean churches, inviting John Nevius, a 
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China missionary from the Northern Presbyterian Church as the speaker. Famous for 
his book, The Planting and Development of Missionary Churches, Nevius was known for 
a mission strategy called the “Method of Nevius’ (Nevius 1958). The Nevius Method 
focused on Bible studies and education emphasizing that missionaries should provide 
Korean leaders with the opportunities of learning the Bible during the summer and 
winter seasons, and at a proper time establish a theological school (Clark 1930). 

Following this Nevius Method, the missionaries in Korea provided the KPC with the 
creeds and necessary theological education. They organized the Committee on 
Translation of Church Standards in 1902 to enact the confession of faith even before the 
Sole Presbytery had been formed. In 1905, the committee also decided to suggest that 
the KPC adopt the Twelve Articles as the official creed and the Westminster Shorter 
Catechism as the standard of faith. Two years later, in 1907, the Twelve Articles were 
officially named as the Creed of the KPC (Park 2009). It is important to note, however, 
that the Twelve Articles were not particularly drafted for the KPC. The document had 
actually been written by the India missionaries for the standard of faith of the India 
Presbyterian Church and was adopted in 1904 (Hwang 2006). 

Then, why did the Korea missionaries choose to adopt the Twelve Articles of India 
rather than form a new document for the Korean church? The reason is explained by 
Charles Allen Clark, one of first missionaries, as follows: ‘I have a sincere desire that this 
creed (i.e., The 12 articles) may be not merely the creed for two countries, both Korea 
and India, but also for each Asian country, so that each church in all countries may have 
fellowship and communication with one another’ (Clark 1919, 77). When Korean 
missionaries adopted the Creed of Indian Presbyterian churches, it was their intent to 
promote spiritual fellowship among all churches in Asia. Clark’s comment implies that 
they chose the Twelve Articles because they preferred evangelical openness to a 
Reformed confession of faith. 

As the aim of this chapter is to examine Calvinism in Korean Presbyterian churches, 
it is proper to ask whether the Twelve Articles are Calvinistic. In other words, do the 
Twelve Articles reflect Reformed theology? My answer is in the affirmative. The Twelve 
Articles are indeed based on Reformed faith. The preface of the Twelve Articles states: 


The Presbyterian Church in India adopting the following as its Confession of Faith, 
to be subscribed by ministers, licentiates, and elders, does not thereby reject any of 
the doctrinal standards of the parent churches, but, on the contrary commends 
them - especially the Westminster Confession of Faith, the Welsh Calvinistic 
Confession of Faith, and the Confession and Canons of the Synod of Dort - as 
worthy exponents of the Word of God, and as systems of doctrine to be taught in 
our Churches and seminaries. 
(‘The Twelve Articles, see The Presbyterian Church in India 1905; 
Presbyterian Alliance of India 1903; Hwang 2006) 


The three confessions mentioned in this preface are all significant documents of 
Reformed faith. The fact that these confessions are esteemed as ‘worthy exponents of the 
Word of God’ and as ‘systems of doctrine’ demonstrates that the Twelve Articles must 
also be acknowledged as a Reformed document. 
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The next question to be asked is to what extent, then, do the Twelve Articles reflect 
Reformed theology? Scholars are divided on this issue. Some insist that the Twelve 
Articles represent a faithful reflection of Reformed theology. For example, Dr. L. George 
Paik has described the Articles as showing a ‘strong tendency of Calvinism (Paik 2010, 
408; cf. Kim 2009); Yang Sun Kim has claimed they are ‘reflecting strict faith of 
Calvinism’ (Kim 1971, 102); Young Heon Lee calls them ‘fundamentalistic’ (Lee 1983, 
129); while Kyung Bae Min has spoken of them as the ‘upstanding faith of Calvinism 
that is ‘too strong to reflect Korean affections’ (Min 2005, 318). Others argue that Korea 
missionaries did not adopt the Twelve Articles because they were faithful to the 
Reformed tradition, but because they were judged to be more suitable for Korean 
churches not yet theologically mature enough to accept the more elaborate historical 
Reformed confessions. According to this view, the missionaries’ intention in adopting 
the Twelve Articles was not to show their strict Reformed theology, but was to reflect 
evangelical broadness (Park 2009, 91-92). A prominent Korean history scholar, Young 
Jae Kim, also supports this view, asserting that the Twelve Articles were made up of short 
sentences and do not have sufficient space to express all the essential elements of 
Reformed theology. He has argued that such features of the Twelve Articles were caused 
by evangelical influences. Moreover, considering the evangelical renewal movement of 
England and American Presbyterian churches at the time, one can make the point that 
revivalism had made an impact on the Korean churches as well (Kim 2009, 186-187). 

I agree with the former view that the Articles do faithfully reflect Reformed theology. 
The authors of the Twelve Articles had no intention of undermining the influence of 
Reformed confessions mentioned in the preface. Rather, the Articles confirmed these 
Reformed confessions as true documents of faith. The fact that the Articles did not 
explicitly mention certain theological points did not imply that they are opposed to 
those doctrines. The silence of the Articles was primarily due to its purpose as a short 
document focusing on the core Christian message. The Articles do not attempt to give a 
profound explanation of each doctrine, which surely reflected the situation of the 
mission fields. It is too far of a stretch to argue that the Twelve Articles were not 
Reformed in terms of theology (Choi 2011). 


THE KOREAN PRESBYTERIAN CHURCHES 
AND WESTMINSTER STANDARDS 


To search for Calvinism in Korean Church one must examine the use of the Westminster 
Standards in Korean Church. As mentioned above, the KPC adopted the Twelve Articles 
as their standard creed. The Korean version of the Articles, however, made slight 
changes in the preface from the original draft of India. The KPC deleted the Welsh 
Calvinistic Confession and the Canons of Dort from the preface, and replaced them 
with the Westminster Larger and Shorter Catechisms. This implied that the KPC was 
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theologically rooted in the Westminster standards. In fact, the KPC had published 5,000 
copies of the Westminster Shorter Catechism even before the Sole Presbytery had been 
formed (Clark 1930, 131). Despite the solid place of the Standards among the Presbyterian 
churches, the missionaries sought to leave the Westminster Confession of Faith 
unaltered until the KPC had decided to adopt it (Kim 2008, 293). 

It was not until the 1960s that each denomination of the Presbyterian Church adopted 
the Westminster Confession as their standard doctrine of faith. For example, of the four 
major Korean Presbyterian denominations discussed above, the Hapdong adopted the 
Westminster Confession in 1963. The Confession was translated and published in 1969, 
but was not included in the Constitution of the denomination until 1993 (Choi 2011, 
134). It is worth noting that the 1969 translation and publication of the Confession was 
actually a response to the 1967 Confession of the Presbyterian Church (USA). The 
Hapdong considered the 1967 Confession of the PCUSA to be a product of 
secularization, which weakened the authority of the Bible and individual salvation 
(Yong 2011). The Hapdong adopted the 1788 draft to reflect revisions on the relation 
between church and state, the 1887 draft that revised chapter 24, article 4 on marriage 
and divorce, and the 1903 draft that deleted the Pope of Rome being the Antichrist from 
chapter 25, article 6 (Yong 2011). Thus, the version of the Westminster Confession that 
the Hapdong adopted was not the 1647 original draft, but a mix of the later revisions. 
Since the 1788 and the 1887 revisions were not deviations from the Reformed tradition, 
the Hapdong’s adoption of the Westminster Confession was estimated to be within the 
bounds of Reformed theology. 

In 1969, the Kosin denomination adopted the original Westminster Confession of 
1647. In 1975, however, the Kosin decided to accept the 1903 revision of the Presbyterian 
Church in the USA instead of the original Confession. As a result, the Confession of 
Kosin added chapter 34 ‘Of the Holy Spirit’ and chapter 35 ‘Of the Love of God and 
Missions’ to the original. Kosin’s decision to revise the Confession was curious, for 
Kosin seemed to be on the Old Side, always identifying itself strongly with the historical 
and traditional Reformed tradition, whereas the 1903 revision was made to reflect the 
New Side that positively approved the Pentecostal revival movement. The 1903 revision 
had consequently made the unity between the Presbyterian Church in the USA and the 
Cumberland Presbyterian Church possible, which compromised Calvinism with 
Arminianism (Schaff 1990). It can be safely said that the 1903 revision changed the view 
of the church from a church of covenantal community to a mission-focused church, 
eventually weakening the faithful commitment to Calvinism (Loetscher 1980; 
Longfield 1992). Further, the Westminster Confession was placed at the head of the 
Constitution for Kosin, whereas it was placed at the very end for Hapdong. This 
difference has been understood to show Kosin’s primary emphasis on Reformed 
theology. Though the 1903 revision is not suitable to Kosin’s theological emphasis, 
strangely enough Kosin discarded the 1647 original draft and subscribed to the 1903 
Confession. 

The Tonghap denomination adopted the 1903 revision. The discussion on the 1903 
revision surfaced as the conservative Reformed scholars, mainly of Hapdong, Kosin, 
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and some of the Tonghap, raised their concerns that the 1967 revision did harm to the 
Reformed faith as fundamentally Neo-orthodox and leaning towards a social gospel 
(e.g. Conn 1967; Hahn 1967; Eui Hwan Kim 1967; Hee-Bo Kim 1967; Park 1967). The 
conservative members of the Tonghap urged the General Assembly to subscribe to the 
1647 original version of the Westminster Confession in order to defend themselves from 
the 1967 revision. Taking such views into account, the General Assembly of the Tonghap 
adopted the Westminster Confession of 1903 revision. The majority of the Tonghap, 
however, did not like this. For example, Jong Song Lee expressed his disappoint: “The 
leaders of the Korean Presbyterian churches adopted the confession that the first 
missionaries refused to adopt because it is not fit for Korean Presbyterian churches’ 
(Lee 1981, 37-38). The theological mainstream of the Tonghap depreciated J. G. Machen 
as a fundamentalist and supported Jae Joon Kim, a liberal scholar, above Hyung Nong 
Park, a conservative representative. They believed the former was honest enough to 
acknowledge the errors in the Bible, whereas the latter had denied them. Declaring the 
theology of the Presbyterian University and Theological Seminary, the official seminary 
of Tonghap, Myung Yong Kim suggested that Tonghap should reject theologies of the 
Old Princeton and Westminster Theological Seminary, and inherit the heritage of neo- 
Orthodoxy from scholars such as Karl Barth, Emil Brunner, and Jiirgen Moltmann 
(Kim 2001). On account of the tendency of Neo-orthodoxy, Tonghap never gave up 
formulating a new confession to reflect the 1967 revision and degrade the 1903 revision. 
Finally, in 1986, Tonghap succeeded in drafting their own confession of faith, named the 
Confession of Faith of the Presbyterian Church of Korea, and added to it the 21st 
Confession of Faith of the Presbyterian Church of Korea in 1997. 

Lastly, it is worth mentioning the Kijang denomination, which never adopted the 
Westminster Confession of Faith. Chang Sik Lee evaluated the Confession, arguing that 
it was a great document, but that it has a strong feature to argue that none but itself are 
right, and that it is so scholastic that it deserted the gospel of the sixteenth-century 
reformers (Lee 1965). Jae Yong Ju offered harsher criticism on the adoption of the 
Westminster Confession, insisting that the Confession was not an absolute standard of 
faith and that the reason why the Presbyterian churches in Korea had adopted it was 
only because the missionaries had handed it down to them (Ju 1981). He went so far as to 
say that the Confession was legalistic and Calvinistic in the sense of Puritanism (Ju 1981, 
45). Ju asserted that the Korean Presbyterian churches should overcome the limitation 
of the Westminster Confession in the current time and situation and enact their own 
Confession of Faith (Ju 1981, 47). 

According to Kijang, the 1967 revision was a far superior document to the 1647 
original draft. Bong Rang Park argued that the Westminster Confession of Faith in the 
seventeenth century appeared like Don Quixote to the modern American society in the 
twentieth century. He suggested that just as the Presbyterian Church of the USA 
replaced the 1647 original with the 1967 revision, the Presbyterian churches in Korea 
should cast off their obsession with the Westminster Confession and formulate their 
own (Park 1987). In light of this evaluation, the Kijang managed to enact the Confession 
of Faith of the Presbyterian Church of the USA in 1972. 
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THE DEVELOPMENT OF THE KOREAN 
PRESBYTERIAN CHURCH: THE STUDY OF 
CALVINISM AND OTHER REFORMED 
CONFESSIONS 


The theology of the KPC in its early stage followed that of the first missionaries. The 
missionaries’ theology and faith was described by A. J. Brown who was one of the 
General Secretaries of the Board of Foreign Missions of the Presbyterian Church: 


The typical missionary of the first quarter century after the opening of the country 
was a man of the Puritan type. He kept the Sabbath as our New England forefathers 
did a century ago. He looked upon dancing, smoking and card-playing as sins in 
which no true follower of Christ should indulge. In theology and Biblical criticism 
he was strongly conservative, and he held as a vital truth the premillenarian view of 
the second coming of Christ. The higher criticism and liberal theology were deemed 
dangerous heresies. In most of the evangelical churches of America and Great 
Britain, conservatives and liberals have learned to live and work together in peace; 
but in Korea the few men who hold ‘the modern view have a rough road to travel, 
particularly in the Presbyterian group of missions. 

(Brown 1919, 540; quoted from Conn 1966, 26-27) 


According to church historians, the characteristics of the KPC were varied yet actually 
united as Brown had described. For example, the KPC in its early stage was described as 
‘thorough fundamentalism, ‘orthodox evangelism, ‘devotional evangelism, and ‘puritan 
Reformed orthodoxy’ (Lee 1999, 394-395). These theological features were handed 
down to Korean Christians trained in theology and godly life by the missionaries. 

The various names attributed to the missionaries and Korean Presbyterian churches 
pointed toward a certain theological tendency that came to be described as Calvinism 
by later scholars. Harvie M. Conn pointed out that Pyungyang Theological Seminary, 
which was the first school founded by the missionaries in 1901, was doing a fine job in 
nurturing Calvinism to its students (Conn 1966, 32). Further, a missionary report 
written by Herbert Blair clearly demonstrated the theological direction of Pyungyang 
Theological Seminary: 


The Bible is the one textbook emphasized and studied. The seminary which sets its 
theological impress upon all pastors alike, has been largely also in the hands of 
missionary teachers, but is now beginning to be transferred to the control of the 
General Assembly step by step. Presbyterians, with their historic Calvinistic 
background, accepting the Westminster standards and Presbyterian form of 
government have, as of old, unquestioningly accepted the Scriptures as the very 
Word of God. On this basis the gospel story centering in the cross of Christ, with its 
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frank Pauline supernaturalistic interpretation has been taught by the missionaries 
and accepted by the Korean church without reserve 

(Presbyterian Church in the USA Korea Mission 1934, 121; 

quoted from Conn, 1966, 35-36; cf. Hong 2004) 


In short, the theology of the KPC in its early stage possessed a historic Calvinistic 
background, acknowledging the Westminster standards, believing without doubt the 
Bible as the Word of God just as taught at the Old Princeton Theological Seminary. 

The influence of foreign theologians was also tremendous in the formation of so- 
called Calvinism in Korea. Harvie M. Conn mentioned three faculty of Pyungyang 
Theological Seminary who made the greatest impact on the KPC: Samuel A. Moffet 
(1864-1939), Charles Allen Clark (1878-1961), and William D. Reynolds (1867-1951). 
According to Conn, Moffet did little writing compared to Clark, but he was a ‘vigorous 
itinerant evangelist’ anda ‘born counseller’ His influence was tremendous, theologically 
conservative, and ‘clearly Calvinistic. Clark, who had taught since 1908 and been 
installed as a full-time faculty in 1922, produced fifty volumes in Korean and six works in 
English. Along with many of his commentaries on the Bible, he also wrote a few works 
on Homiletics and Pastoral Theology. Reynolds exercised a remarkable influence on 
Pyungyang Seminary from 1924, when he was installed to the chair of Systematic 
Theology, until his retirement in 1937. He was the man who shaped ‘the thinking of 
Pyungyang Seminary’ (Conn 1966, 36-41). 

Through the influence of many missionaries and scholars with a Presbyterian 
background, interest in Calvin and Calvinism took root in the Korean churches. In this 
final section, the study of Calvin and Calvinism in Korea will be examined, which is con- 
veniently summed up in Sang Gyu Lee and Gyeung Su Park's essays (Lee 2010; Park 2014). 
Based on these two essays, I will attempt to trace the history of Calvin and Calvinism studies 
in Korea using three different time frames: before 1945, from 1945 to 1979, and after 1980. 


Before 1945 


Calvin was first introduced to the Korean Church when Samuel A. Moffet, the first presi- 
dent of Pyungyang Seminary, delivered special lectures on Calvin in the celebration of the 
4ooth year of his birth in 1909 (Moffet 1909; see Park 2014). The first book on Calvin was 
published in Korea by Gelson Engel (1864-1939) and William R. Foot (1869-1930) in 1915, 
both of whom taught church history at Pyungyang Seminary (Lee 2010). The first writings 
to the public were a series of writings, titled “The Life of John Calvin, which appeared in the 
Presbyterian denominational newspaper, Christian Messenger, for seven months from 29 
November 1916 to 20 June 1917 (Park 2014, 13). The first article written by a Korean was In 
Young Kim's “The Reformer, John Calvin’ in 1924, which was published in the Theology 
World, a Korean Methodist journal that began publication in 1916 (Lee 2010; Park 2014). 
The first Korean Presbyterian journal called Presbyterian Theological Journal was 
founded in 1918. Leading up to 1945 seven articles in this journal had been written on 
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Calvin, which were contributions for the celebration of the 425th anniversary of Calvin's 
birth and of the soth anniversary of the Korea Mission in 1935. The titles of these seven 
articles were the following: Gung Hyuk Nahm, ‘Calvin Theology and Modern Life, Chang 
Geun Song, “The Life of John Calvin; Hyung Nong Park, ‘Calvins Predestination, Phil 
Geun Chae, ‘Calvins View on Church and Policy, William David Reynolds, ‘Calvin's 
Theology and Its Influnce; Stacy L. Roberts, ‘Calvin as Bible Exegete, and Charles Allen 
Clark, ‘Calvin on Pulpit: Later in 1935, a monograph titled Calvin's Life and Works was pub- 
lished by a Korean scholar and in 1937, F. E. Hamilton contributed three articles to explain 
the five points of Calvinism. In that same year, Hyung Nong Park translated and published 
L. Boettner’s The Reformed Doctrine of Predestination (Lee 2010, 271-272; Park 2014, 
14-15). Gradually, more books and articles on Calvin and Calvinism were produced, and 
yet no more than fourteen articles were contributed in the Presbyterian Theological 
Quarterly for twenty-three years, from the first year of the journal through 1941. In this 
early stage of Korean Christianity, the understanding of Calvin in the Presbyterian Church 
was neither frequently mentioned nor clearly defined (Lee 2010, 273). 


From 1945 through 1979 


After the liberation in 1945 from the Japanese annexation, Yune Sun Park made a 
remarkable scholarly contribution by writing a series of twelve articles on Calvinism 
and publishing them in a theological journal in 1952-3 called Watchman. These articles 
were the first works ever in Korea to deal with the topic of Calvinism. Yune Sun Park 
wrote several articles criticizing Karl Barth’s theology, namely, “The Basic Principles of 
Calvin and Karl Barth’ in 1952, and four articles in 1953 in which Park commended the 
Westminster Confession of Faith, arguing that Calvinism was presented as the 
Westminster Confession of Faith (Park 2014, 16-17). Up to this point, for the Korean 
Presbyterian Church as well as Yune Sun Park, the Westminster Confession of Faith was 
the completion of Calvinism. 

In 1960, Jong Sung Lee translated Hugh T. Kerr’s A Compend of the Institutes of 
Christian Religion and in 1977, the whole translation of the Institutes was completed by 
Moon Jae Kim. The Society of Calvin Studies in Korea was formed in 1963 and a year 
later, it published a collection of articles that were presented at the seminar celebrating 
the 4ooth year of Calvin's death (Park 2014, 19-20). Furthermore, many books on Calvin 
were translated and flooded into Korea, such as T. H. L. Parker’s Portrait of John Calvin, 
Henry Meeter’s The Basic Idea of Calvinism, and Wilhelm Niesle’s The Theology of Calvin. 
In regard to Calvinism, Abraham Kuyper’s Lectures on Calvinism, J. Green’s Calvinism: 
Yesterday, Today, Tomorrow, and J. M. Spier’s What is Calvinistic Philosophy? to name a 
few were translated and published (Park 2014, 21). Nevertheless, the Korean Presbyterian 
Church had not yet produced a Korean scholar who had received a doctorate at a foreign 
school in studies related to Calvin and Calvinism (Lee 2010, 281). Much of the Korean 
church’s knowledge of Calvin and Calvinism remained limited to its understanding of 
the Institutes and the five points. 
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After 1980 


The studies of Calvin and Calvinism have piled up remarkably since 1980. Su Young Lee 
achieved his doctoral degree from Strasbourg, France, in 1984. His dissertation was 
written on Calvin’s notion of experience in the Institutes. He is reputed to be the first 
Korean to hold a doctoral degree from an overseas academic institution. To 2004, 
Korean scholars who had received their PhD on Calvin studies increased to twenty-four, 
of whom twenty-one earned their degrees abroad and three in Korea (Lee 2010, 
281-283). 

Calvin studies in Korea have been led by the Korea Calvin Society, which renewed the 
Society of Calvin Studies in Korea in 1988. The Korea Calvin Society has held seminars 
four times a year to provide opportunities to present papers on Calvin and topics related 
to him. In particular, the society has published three books, each of which containing 
papers presented in its seminars, and has annually issued its own journal called Calvin 
Studies. More recently, the society has notably published The Synopsis of Calvin's 
Theology and 500 Years after Calvin. The Korea Calvin Society has sent representatives to 
take part in the Society of Calvin in Asia as well as the Society of Calvin in the World. 

With respect to the translation of Calvin’s works and their publication, it has been 
observed that Calvins commentaries of the Bible have all been published and that the 
Institutes of the Christian Religion, along with his other treaties and tracts, have been 
repeatedly translated by several scholars. With each edition they have improved their 
translations. Further, the Institute for Calvinist Studies in Korea (ICSK) was founded in 
1985 by Jung Sung-gu. Attached to ICSK is the Calvin museum, which holds about 
10,000 pieces of various data helpful for Calvin studies from the sixteenth century 
through the modern age. 

While Calvin studies are being advanced in Korean Presbyterian churches, Calvinistic 
theology and faith is still mostly understood in terms of the five points of TULIP. 
Calvinism is often taken to be the word for double predestination. Korea is just at the 
stage of being introduced to the recent controversies on the historical accuracy of the 
use of the term Calvinism, and not yet at the stage of being able to discuss these issues 
among Korean students. Only recently, in 2016, Richard A. Muller’s Calvin and the 
Reformed Tradition was translated into Korean by Byunghoon Kim and introduced to a 
Korean audience, but these issues are only known to a few scholars, and are yet to be 
discussed within scholarly contexts. 

Those who rigidly take Calvins theology to be epitomized as TULIP have placed a 
strong emphasis on the importance of the Canons of Dort. Significantly, no Presbyterian 
churches in Korea have yet approved the official status of the Canons of Dort, as well as 
the other documents of the Three Forms of Unity, the Belgic Confession, and the 
Heidelberg Catechism. One exception is found in the Hapshin denomination of 
Presbyterian churches. The Hapshin denomination has an official affiliation with 
Hapdong Theological Seminary. This denomination has adopted the Heidelberg 
Catechism as the standard document together with the Westminster Standards. 
Furthermore, the Three Forms of Unity are being introduced and studied exuberantly 
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through diverse seminars and articles, especially by young scholars who have returned 
from studying abroad since 2000 for doctoral degrees. 

Finally, it ought to be mentioned that various international academic meetings have 
been recently held in Korea. For example, Richard A. Muller (Calvin Theological 
Seminary, MI) was invited by Yullin Church in Korea to give special lectures on Reformed 
traditions in Yullin Church and in the Korea Evangelical Theological Society in 2011. His 
lectures gave the opportunity of broadening the view of the Reformed traditions not 
limited to Calvinism or Calvin alone. The Refo 500 Asia conferences were held in 2012 
and the International academic conference by ICRefC (International Congress of 
Reformed and Presbyterian Churches) in 2014 was hosted by Chongshin University. 
Its key speakers were Herman Selderhuis of Refo 500, Peter Lillback of Westminster 
Theological Seminary, and Jul Medenblik of Calvin Theological Seminary. The 50oth 
year celebration of the Reformation also stirred up much interest in the Reformed 
tradition, which led to various academic conferences and individual seminaries actively 
hosting lectures inviting international scholars such as Hans Schwartz, Paul Wells, 
J. V. Fesko, Emidio Campi, and Carl R. Trueman. These lectures on Calvin and the 
Reformed traditions have contributed to informing Korean Presbyterian churches of the 
Reformed traditions that are not limited to Calvin alone nor represented to be so-called 
Calvinism. 


CONCLUSION 


The root of Calvinism in Korean Presbyterian churches dates to American Presbyterian 
missionaries. They established Presbyterian churches in Korea on the basis of the Twelve 
Articles and emphasized the importance of the Westminster standards for Presbyterian 
churches. Consequently, all the Presbyterian churches in Korea still subscribe to the 
Twelve Articles with each denomination adopting different revisions of the Westminster 
Standards. With their limited understanding of Calvin and Reformed traditions, 
Presbyterian churches in Korea have understood Calvinism in three ways: one as the 
Westminster Standards, another as Calvin's Institutes and his commentaries, and the 
other as the five points of TULIP. According to this understanding, if one denies any one 
of these three aspects of Calvinism they would be classified as a non-Presbyterian. 

Hence, the fact that so-called Calvinism, or the Reformed tradition, is reflected and 
presented through various continental confessions and catechisms is rarely acknowledged 
by the Presbyterian denominations in Korea. Likewise, the view that the TULIP is limited 
to several soteriological points that are not broad and deep enough to represent Calvinism 
is scarcely argued or recognized. Rather, the TULIP has been considered representative of 
Calvinism and the most certain criterion for identifying Calvinism. From the beginning of 
the twentieth century, however, especially since the 1980s, Korean scholars have advanced 
in their study of Calvin and more recently have broadened their understanding of the 
scope and history of Calvin and the Reformed tradition. 
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ALEXANDER CHOW 


INTRODUCTION 


In May 2009, the UK-based newspaper the Guardian published an opinion piece 
entitled “Chinese Calvinism Flourishes’ that spoke of Calvinism’s growing success in 
mainland China (Brown 2009). The article juxtaposes, on the one hand, the (Chinese) 
communist critique of religion and, on the other hand, the shrinking fervour of 
Calvinism in Europe and North America. 

In light of news reports like this, the question must be raised as to why there has 
been a growing interest in Calvinism in China since the 1990s. The earliest eras of 
Protestantism in China included missionaries coming from every major Presbyterian, 
Congregational, and Reformed denomination.’ After the end of the Cultural Revolution 
(1966-76), overseas Chinese such as Jonathan Chao (Zhao Tianen), Stephen Tong (Tang 
Chongrong), and Samuel Ling (Lin Cixin) entered China to evangelize and train 
Christian leaders as ‘return missionaries’ (Chow 2019). But the rapid growth of 
Christianity in the 1980s and early 1990s was largely in terms of pietistic and Pentecostal- 
like forms of Protestant Christianity.” This chapter will show that the main reason for 


* In Chinese, ‘Christianity’ is roughly translated as ‘Christ religion (jidu jiao) which almost always 
implies ‘Protestantism’ (xin jiao or the ‘new religion). ‘Catholicism (tianzhu jiao or the “Heavenly Lord 
religion), is treated as a separate religion. Due to the nature of this chapter, I will treat ‘Christianity’ as a 
rough synonym of ‘Protestantism. 

Chinese terms in this chapter will be romanized using pinyin, the standard system used in scholarly 
literature on mainland China today. 

Although many may regard Christianity in China as ‘Pentecostal, this term is debated among 
scholars of Chinese Christianity. See Oblau (2011). 
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Calvinism’s success since the 1990s is due to its characteristic as a Chinese ‘contextual 
theology. 

The contextualization of theology is often regarded as something studied by 
missiologists or done by majority world Christians. It is rarely seen as an approach of 
Western theology. Yet Stephen Bevans claims something very different: 


There is no such thing as ‘theology’; there is only contextual theology; feminist 
theology, black theology, liberation theology, Filipino theology, Asian-American 
theology, African theology, and so forth. Doing theology contextually is not an 
option, nor is it something that should only interest people from the Third World, 
missionaries who work there, or ethnic communities within dominant cultures. The 
contextualization of theology—the attempt to understand Christian faith in terms 
of a particular context—is really a theological imperative. As we have come to 
understand theology today, it is a process that is part of the very nature of theology 
itself. (Bevans 2002, 3) 


The contextual natures of the list of theologies given—feminist, black, Filipino—are 
quite evident and, in some ways, are captured by their very names. They are 
situated and framed within the confines of a particular moment. Their strength, in 
many ways, is the relevance they have in that context. The context is also one of their 
main weaknesses—the theology quickly becomes irrelevant and passé once the 
moment shifts. 

But Bevans continues with a further claim that this is not only true of theologies 
‘out there’ in the non-Western world or ethnic communities in the Western world, 
but that the ‘contextualization of theology...is really a theological imperative’ 
Theology, as human faith seeking understanding in a transcendent reality, is neces- 
sarily limited and particular. It is limited by the imperfect nature of our human lan- 
guages (Vanhoozer 2006). It is limited in that no theology can comprehensively 
fathom the breadth and depth of who God is and what God does in and beyond this 
world. Furthermore, theology is necessarily understood and articulated within a 
particular context. It oftentimes responds to a particular event or set of events. If the 
Visigoths did not sack Rome, would Augustine have written the City of God? If the 
medieval Catholic practices of indulgences did not exist, would Martin Luther have 
produced his Ninety-Five Theses? Theological treatises, creeds, and confessions 
have historically been formulated as responses to teachings and practices that were 
deemed contrary to the Gospel message. Though these theologians aimed to pro- 
vide a theology which has credibility for the whole church of God, all theological 
formulations are, in nature, contextual. There is no such thing as a ‘generic’ 
theology. 

Though we can perhaps trace earlier aspects of ‘contextualizatior to thinkers such as 
Friedrich Schleiermacher, the prominence of the language of ‘contextual theology’ is 
generally dated to the early 1970s in the works of Shoki Coe (Huang Zhanghui), a leader 
of the Theological Education Fund of the World Council of Churches and a minister and 
seminary educator of the Presbyterian Church of Taiwan (Chang 2012; Wheeler 2002). 
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Born on the Japanese-occupied island of Taiwan and later, on that same island, 
experiencing the totalitarian regime of the Nationalists after the end of the civil war on 
the Chinese mainland,’ Coe argued that theological formulations needed to be sensitive 
to the socio-political realities of the day. Catholic thinkers after Vatican II have tended to 
prefer the term inculturation, built around a Thomistic understanding of natural 
theology (Bosch 1991, 447-457), whereas evangelicals saw the ecumenical Protestant 
approach of contextualization of Coe as contradicting the authority and relevance of the 
bible (Hesselgrave and Rommen 2000, 30). Today, ‘contextual theology’ has become the 
dominant term in the discourse regardless of theological persuasion, although its actual 
practice and process is interpreted in a multiplicity of ways (Bevans 2002). 

This chapter will not speak about contextualization as an explicit enterprise of 
reshaping the Gospel to fit the needs of the Chinese church. This would be a misreading 
of the historical development. Rather, this chapter argues that the 1990s in China was a 
unique moment in history, whereby Calvinism has been found to flourish. This has not 
always been the case. But today, for many, Calvinism just works. 


PROTESTANT MISSIONS TO CHINA 


Calvinist denominations from Europe were amongst the first to send Protestant 
missionaries to Chinese lands. The first dates as early as the seventeenth century during 
the Dutch colonization of the island which they called Formosa (1624-62), present-day 
Taiwan, whereby Dutch Reformed missionaries led by George Candidus worked 
amongst Taiwanese aborigines and Han Chinese immigrants, mainly from Fujian. This 
first missionary attempt came to an end when the Ming dynasty loyalist Koxinga 
overthrew Dutch colonial forces (Standaert 2001, 376-377). For the Chinese mainland, 
Robert Morrison is celebrated as the first Protestant missionary, arriving in Canton in 
1807. A Congregationalist who was raised by Scottish Presbyterian parents, Morrison 
was a pioneer missionary who produced a Chinese Christian Catechism in 1811, based 
on the Westminster Catechism, and the first Protestant translation of the New Testament 
into Chinese in 1812 (Daily 2013, 136-139, 148). 

After Morrison, a small but growing number of British and American missionaries 
travelled to the great Chinese Empire, but these activities had limited access to the 
Chinese mainland and initially rendered few converts. That would not change until the 
Opium Wars in the mid-nineteenth century when China was forced to open treaty ports 
to various foreign nations. Protestant missions would increase dramatically on the heels 
of the Opium Wars, resulting in the Chinese view that Christianity was a tool of 
imperialism. By the beginning of the twentieth century, every major Protestant 


> In 1949, after the Communist Party defeated the Nationalist Party in the civil war on the Chinese 
mainland, Chiang Kai-shek and his supporters fled to Taiwan. They would establish their government on 
the island, intending to eventually retake the mainland. The Nationalist Party would rule Taiwan under 
martial law until 1987. 
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denomination from Europe, North America, and even parts of Asia (Park 1991, 55-94) 
was involved in evangelizing China. 

Though this period would see an increase in the number of Chinese converts to 
Christianity, there was a strong resistance against paternalism and conflicts that arose 
between foreign denominational bodies. One approach to address this problem was for 
mainline denominational missions to work towards Chinese church unions. 
Presbyterian, Congregationalist, and Reformed churches established the Presbyterian 
Church of China (Zhonghua jidujiao zhanglaohui), but later included a number of 
Baptist, Brethren, Methodist, and independent churches, and held its first General 
Assembly in 1927 as the Church of Christ in China (Zhonghua jidu jiaohui) 
(Tiedemann 2010, 532-535). This was one of the largest members of the newly-formed 
supra-denominational coalition the National Christian Council of China (Zhonghua 
quanguo jidujiao xie jin hui), which came out of the Edinburgh 1910 World Missionary 
Conference. However, the fundamentalist-modernist controversy within American 
Presbyterianism affected missions in China and many conservative Presbyterians were 
unwilling to work with the ‘modernist’ Church of Christ in China, and started their own 
independent bodies (Tiedemann 2010, 539-540). 

Even more striking during this period were the growing independent Chinese 
Christian initiatives, resulting in new denomination-like networks and evangelistic 
bands, many of which were shaped by the evangelical faith mission tradition and, 
theologically, by Keswick spirituality and dispensational theology (Bays 1996). Daniel 
Bays estimates that this Chinese Christian work would have accounted for 
approximately 20-25 per cent of all Protestants in China in the 1940s. This landscape 
would change again in the 1980s and the 1990s, after the end of the Cultural Revolution. 
Bays explains: 


Although denominational designations were abolished in the [People’s Republic of 
China] in 1958, even today in some parts of China Christian groups still use the 
designations [of indigenous churches such as] the True Jesus Church, the Jesus 
Family, or the Assembly Hall to denote their local congregations and traditions, 
even though most of the believers are much too young to have known directly the 
old churches. (Bays 1996, 310) 


In other words, though foreign denominational missions was rampant from the Opium 
Wars until the mid-twentieth century, what came out of the Cultural Revolution in the 
unregistered ‘house church movement (jiating jiaohui yundong)* can be traced in part 
back to these earlier indigenous forms. Names from the 1920s and the 1930s such as 
Wang Mingdao, Watchman Nee (Ni Tuosheng), and John Sung (Song Shangjie) continue 
to be well-recognized as heroes in house churches today. 


* Historically, this term was used to describe churches that literally met in homes rather than in 
church buildings. However, this has come under critique in recent scholarly literature for many reasons, 
one being that house churches can sometimes range in the hundreds or thousands of members and will 
meet in a network of homes or in office buildings. 
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In many ways, the National Christian Council of China was the precursor to the 
Three-Self Patriotic Movement (TSPM, established in 1954).° Whilst it existed in the 
1950s largely as a parachurch organization which Christians of various denominations 
showed their support for, by the 1980s, the TSPM was the only government-recognized 
Protestant church body (see Chow 20144). Its pre-eminent leader in the 1980s, Bishop 
Ding Guangxun, was now able to declare China as being in a ‘post-denominational era. 
Though his views are not universally accepted in the TSPM, Ding has also blatantly 
attacked Calvinist teachings on human depravity and atonement, and other hallmarks 
of Protestant Christianity such as ‘justification by faith’ (Chow 2013, 100-109).° Whilst 
some TSPM-registered churches today continue to proudly trace their history back to 
the earlier missionary activities of Calvinist denominations, by and large, the theological 
tradition has not maintained a strong presence. 


THE CHALLENGE OF ‘EVIL CULTS’ 


In the late 1970s, after the end of the Cultural Revolution and under the leadership of 
Deng Xiaoping, China entered the ‘reform and opening up’ period. This allowed the 
possibility for religion to once again be legally practised in China. However, this was 
mainly allowed through state-sanctioned bodies for the five recognized religions of 
Buddhism, Daoism, Islam, Protestantism, and Catholicism—the latter two being 
identified as two separate religions. This relaxing of religious regulations also allowed 
for a growth in unregistered forms of religious practice. So whilst some Protestants were 
willing to register their churches with the government through the TSPM, others saw 
this as a theological compromise and continued to gather in unregistered house 
churches. 

By the mid-1980s, internal government documents began to speak about a 
‘Christianity fever’ (jidujiao re) occurring throughout China, due to a surge in the 
number of converts to Protestant Christianity. But members of the government and of 
the state-sanctioned TSPM described the growth as coming from the so-called ‘four 
manys (si duo): many old, many women, many illiterate, and many ill (Bao 1989, 3). 
Whilst underlying such descriptions is the Marxist critique of religion as being related 
to feudal backwardness, there was some truth to these claims. Moreover, it was in the 
midst of rural Christianity that new religious movements developed. One such group, 
known as the Shouters (Huhan pai), emerged out of the teachings of Watchman Nee and 
Witness Li (Li Changshou). It was the first of many groups outlawed in 1983, labelled by 


° The TSPM was formed in 1954 by a group of Protestants led by Wu Yaozong who negotiated its exist- 
ence with the premier Zhou Enlai. In the 1950s-1960s, churches would show their ‘patriotism’ by align- 
ing themselves with the TSPM. However, by 1966, all public religious worship closed. 

é One person who has advocated for Calvinism within the TSPM is Wang Aiming, the vice president 
of Nanjing Union Theological Seminary, who completed a PhD in Reformation theology from the 
University of Basel (Wang 2009). 
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the government as an ‘evil cult’ (xiejiao), and denounced by TSPM and house church 
Protestants. 

One of the recognized issues that led to the rise of heterodox groups during this 
period was the lack of formal theological training and a folk religionization of 
Christianity (Bays 2012, 193-199). An important overseas Chinese return missionary 
who tried to address this was Jonathan Chao, an alumnus of Westminster Theological 
Seminary and with a PhD from the University of Pennsylvania (Aikman 2006, 278-80; 
Chow 2019). His father, Charles Chao (Zhao Zhonghui), fled China with his family after 
the communist victory in 1949 and, along with Reformed Presbyterian Church of North 
America missionaries Samuel E. Boyle and J. G. Vos, the latter being the son of famed 
biblical scholar Geerhardus Vos, established the Reformation Translation Fellowship 
(RTF) to produce Chinese translations of Reformed literature (Chao 1991). When 
Jonathan Chao began to travel back to China in 1978, he brought with him Chinese 
bibles and translations of works produced by him, his father, and the RTE. Though he 
was an ardent Calvinist like his father, he was sympathetic to the various forms of 
Protestant Christianity that he so readily encountered. His main interest, particularly 
during this time, was to help provide much-needed theological training to house church 
leaders. 

The 4 June 1989 military clash with student protesters in Tiananmen Square 
significantly changed the trajectory of Chinese society and Chinese Christianity. Within 
a few years, a number of newer and more extreme Christian-based new religious groups 
formed, such as the Three Grades of Servants (Sanban puren) and Eastern Lightning 
(Dongfang shandian), both based on the teachings and the Pentecostal-like practices of 
the Shouters (Dunn 2015; Lian 2010, 224-30). These groups saw the events of 1989 as 
having apocalyptic significance, identifying the Communist Party with the great red 
dragon in the book of Revelation and producing predictions of the imminent fiery 
destruction of the entire cosmos. Both were subsequently denounced by the government 
and Chinese Christians as ‘evil cults’ 

There was also the growth of China's ‘socialist market economy’. Within five days of 
the 1989 military clash, Deng Xiaoping suggested that the way forward was to develop 
the Chinese economy at a ‘faster pace’ (Deng 1989, 726-727). This resulted in an overall 
economic and social prosperity in various parts of China. Some of the beneficiaries of 
this upward mobility were entrepreneurial Chinese Christians in coastal cities—so- 
called ‘boss Christians’ (laoban jidutu) (Chen and Huang 2004, 190-191). Furthermore, 
as house churches became targets for ‘evil cults’ and government suppression, Jonathan 
Chao was instrumental in bringing together networks of house churches to provide 
united statements of faith underscoring their orthodoxy, denouncing ‘evil cults, and 
explaining why they chose not to join the TSPM (Aikman 2006, 311-325). 

The 1990s was also a time when there was a growing number of Calvinist Christian 
missionaries travelling to China to evangelize and to train local leaders. This included a 
number of important overseas Chinese like Stephen Tong and Samuel Ling, and a 
growing number of South Korean and Korean Americans. The growing prosperity of 
Chinese Christians and the challenges of heterodox teachings provided a greater 
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urgency for guarding and identifying with orthodoxy. For lay Christians and church 
leaders, having the right theology and the right theological training developed into a 
‘theology fever’ (shenxue re) (Cao 2011, 103-104). A growing number of Chinese 
Christians turned towards Reformed theology to underscore the importance of 
theology and reason above subjective experiences and emotions. Like Calvinism in 
many parts of the West, debates in China would arise over soteriological formulations, 
such as supralapsarian and infralapsarian views of predestination. Moreover, 
individuals such as Stephen Tong promoted a strongly cessationist outlook, resulting in 
debates about whether supernatural gifts continue to exist today. 


THE RISE OF URBAN INTELLECTUAL 
CHRISTIANITY 


Since the 1990s, Calvinism has also been growing amongst ‘intellectual elite Christians’ 
(zhishi jingying jidutu) found in major urban centres such as Beijing, Shanghai, 
Hangzhou, and Guangzhou, who are active in various universities and research 
institutions (Chen 2005, 51).’” As with the earlier-described growth in Calvinism, urban 
intellectual Christians trace their heritage back to the clash in Tiananmen Square in 
1989—a democracy movement led by students from universities and secondary schools 
throughout the country. Due to the military clampdown, many of these students became 
disillusioned with the possibilities of political progress and some fled to countries such 
as the United States. A number of these young intellectuals turned towards Calvinist 
Christianity for existential resolve—yet they still maintained a desire to transform the 
Chinese situation, but now from within the church (Sun 2007; Yang 2005, 435-437). 
Whilst the popular embrace of Calvinism can be seen as often underscoring 
soteriological concerns, the urban intellectual interest in Calvinism is one that has 
underscored the value of ecclesiology, the subject of the fourth book in John Calvin's 
Institutes of the Christian Religion.® This revival in Calvinism amongst Chinas urban 
intellectuals has shown a stronger emphasis on the sacraments, the nature and the polity 


7 Fredrik Fällman has suggested that the growth of Calvinism among Chinese urban intellectuals is a 
form of New Calvinism, borrowing a term from the ‘Young, Restless, and Reformed’ movement in North 
America (Fällman 2013). I have argued elsewhere that this is a misnomer and have suggested, as an alter- 
native, ‘Chinese public theologian’ (Chow 2014b, 170-172). 

However, it is perhaps worth noting that, at the popular level, many Chinese Christians are reading 
translations of works written by figures often associated with the New Calvinist movement, such as John 
Piper, D. A. Carson, and Tim Keller. 

ë Samuel Ling laments that, when he first started working within China, his main concern was on 
communicating a clear soteriology which emphasized the teachings of the Synod of Dort whilst, in the 
process, ultimately forsaking a more comprehensive form of Reformed theology (Lin 2010; see 
Fallman 2013, 157-158). 
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of the church, and the church’s relationships with the magistrate, the state, and the civil 
society (Chow 2018, 105-111). 

One important Reformed church leader, Wang Yi, pastor of the Early Rain Reformed 
Church (Qiuyu zhi fu guizheng jiaohui) in Chengdu and former law professor, has tried 
to underscore the importance of covenantal theology within Chinese Christianity. It is 
significant that, in a country like China that outlaws the teaching of religion to minors, 
Wang Yi has underscored the importance of infant baptism as a means to include 
children into the covenant of grace. Moreover, he argues that the implications of a 
covenantal theology and a covenantal community extend beyond Christians. 
Covenantal theology, he argues, historically formed a basis for Anglo-American 
constitutionalism (Wang 2006, 2012). In an autocratic state like China, this, in turn, can 
be a useful basis to argue for a Chinese Christian understanding of constitutionalism 
and the rule of law. 

This second point about the wider application of Calvinist theology is important as a 
number of prominent urban intellectuals have embraced Calvinism for its value in 
political engagement. Writers and social critics such as Yu Jie and Bei Cun have argued 
that Chinese Christians need to ‘evangelize culture’ (wenhua fuyin hua) through artistic 
output, invoking spiritual and political change to Chinese society.’ Others such as Wang 
Yi, Gao Zhisheng, and Fan Yafeng are trained lawyers who use the Chinese legal system 
as a basis for fighting for human rights in China as part of the rights defence movement 
(weiquan yundong) (Wielander 2013, 138-141). 

Another important Reformed church leader is Sun Yi, elder of Beijing Shouwang 
Church (Shouwang jiaohui) and professor of philosophy at Beijing’s Renmin University 
of China. He has spoken about a growing sense amongst urban intellectual churches to 
develop structures mirroring Congregational and Presbyterian polities, and possibly 
the development of regional presbyteries and synods.’® Inwardly, this reflects the 
Presbyterian value placed on such government bodies to administer church discipline 
(Westminster Confession of Faith 31.3)—a practice which has likewise been underscored 
by the Shouwang Church (Fallman 2013, 158-159). 

Externally, as some have understood Calvin's Institutes and documents such as the 
Westminster Confession of Faith to convey, the institution of the church is the means in 
which the body of believers effects change in the state and in the civil society. In 
particular, the Shouwang Church has tried to register itself with the government, albeit 
circumventing the TSPM as a middleman, and to argue for the possibility of the church 
to be a kind of non-governmental organization (NGO). After the disastrous May 2008 
earthquake in Sichuan province, Shouwang’s church periodical Almond Flowers 
(Xinghua) published the Winter 2008 special issue speaking about the Dutch Neo- 
Calvinist understanding of the cultural mandate. A key article in the special issue 


° In many respects, this shows the indebtedness of these thinkers to Jonathan Chao, who spoke of his 
threefold vision of the evangelization of China (Zhonguo fuyin hua), the kingdomization of the Church 
(jiaohui guodu hua), and the Christianization of culture (wenhua jidu hua) (Zhao 1993; see Fallman 2013, 
154; Chow 2019, 446-448). 

10 Sun Yi, in discussion with author, April 2013. 
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argues, ‘God’s word or biblical truth must enter into a culture and, expressing itself in 
every domain of this culture, become God’s common grace in human society. This is the 
church's cultural mandate’ (Sun 2008, 31). Employing the vocabulary of Dutch Neo- 
Calvinism, the Chinese church is challenged to forsake an over-emphasis on individual 
salvation and spiritual sanctification, and embrace a mandate to transform Chinese 
culture and society. 

Theologically, this is a radical shift away from the indigenous movements of the early 
twentieth century and the more conventional house churches that have existed since the 
end of the Cultural Revolution. Rather than operating in a clandestine manner, 
Shouwang Church argues it needs to exist as a ‘city on the hill, open and able to dialogue 
with the state and the society. Moreover, it is very intentional about not wanting to 
register with the legally operating TSPM as Shouwang’s leaders see the TSPM as 
compromising the Gospel in order to ally itself with the government. Shouwang’s Pastor 
Jin Tianming, a graduate of the prestigious Tsinghua University, explains that his 
church’s approach hopes to move beyond the deadlock within the Chinese church 
between the ‘illegal’ house churches and the ‘adulteress’ TSPM (Jin 2008, 40-41). It is for 
these reasons that urban intellectual churches like Shouwang consider themselves to be 
part ofa ‘third church’ (disan jiaohui)—a new ecclesial existence. Shouwang’s persistence 
in these matters has not fared well for the church. In April 2011, news media outlets 
around the world were reporting that Chinese authorities suppressed the church and 
detained churchgoers. Pastor Jin Tianming is still under house arrest and the church 
has not since been able to continue with normal worship services (see Chow 2014b, 
158-160, 169). 

Interestingly, those involved in the rights defence movement have had a different 
perspective. Fan Yafeng claims that the approach of Shouwang Church has no basis in 
evangelicalism or Reformed theology, and that it is just another form of activism akin 
to the rights defence movement (Fan 2010, 22). Wang Yi sees such ‘third church 
terminology as misleading and oversimplifying recent changes in the church (Liu and 
Wang 2012, 45). It breaks with the continuity between conventional house churches 
and the growth in unregistered urban Christianity. Moreover, it breaks with the 
tradition of individuals like the self-identified fundamentalist, Wang Mingdao, who 
in the 1950s was imprisoned due to his attack of the newly established TSPM. In the 
views of these individuals, urban intellectual churches today are not a ‘third church; 
but are simply a new phase of the ongoing battle with the state for the purity of the 
Gospel message. 


CONCLUSION 


As we have discussed in this chapter, the shifting context of mainland China, particularly 
over the last two hundred years, has yielded a change in the perceptions of Calvinism by 
Chinese Protestants. Protestant missions to China were initiated by a number of 
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pioneering Calvinist missionaries and denominations. However, the long-term theological 
outlook of indigenous Chinese Protestants have been shaped much more by descendants 
of the evangelical faith mission tradition. Despite these statistical developments, the 
1990s and the early twenty-first century have seen a notable rise in those interested in 
Calvinism. The 4 June 1989 military clash with student democracy protesters resulted 
in a radical shift in the socio-political landscape in the 1990s, which had additional 
ramifications upon Chinese Christianity, both at the popular level and amongst urban 
intellectual elites. 

A number of concluding observations can be made at this point about the recent 
flourishing of Calvinism. First, it is worthwhile to note that there is a similarity in the 
mode of thinking between Calvinism and traditional Chinese thought. The sinologist 
Fredrik Fallman notes: 


Considering the Confucian tradition of memorizing texts and the value attributed 
to the standard texts of Chinese tradition, this could be an explaining factor [for 
Calvinism’s growth]. A more surprising element is the lack of objective textual 
criticism when dealing with certain texts, especially as many of those involved 
hold academic degrees and some work at academic institutions. 

(Fallman 2013, 165) 


This tradition of memorization emphasizes the Chinese perspective on education as 
the equipping of a person and a society for the good that they can produce. Debates by 
early Confucian thinkers like Mengzi and Xunzi revolved around whether human 
nature was fundamentally good; but for both of them, as good Confucians, the solution 
to humanity’s problem is one of social and moral education. Education is understood 
not simply as a solution to one’s ignorance, but necessary for society’s welfare. As can be 
seen in the appropriation of Calvinism by Chinese Christians, the importance of 
theological education which has developed a ‘theology fever’ shows a kindred spirit 
between an intellectualism within Calvinism and an intellectualism within Chinese 
traditional thought. 

Second, it is instructive to consider the fact that many of the overseas Chinese who 
have been instrumental in shaping the outlook of Calvinism in China have close ties 
with Westminster Theological Seminary, an institution founded at the height of the 
fundamentalist-modernist controversy by separating with Princeton Theological 
Seminary through the leadership of John Gresham Machen." Furthermore, today’s 
house churches consider themselves indebted to the legacy of self-identified Chinese 
fundamentalists of the early twentieth century such as Watchman Nee, Wang Mingdao, 
and John Sung. To many Chinese Christians today, ‘Calvinism or ‘Reformed theology’ 
is considered synonymous with ‘orthodoxy, underscoring a new form of Christian 
fundamentalism which guards a very specific ‘correct’ reading of scripture and theology. 


1 Both Jonathan Chao and Samuel Ling were educated at Westminster and the institution, at present, 
has an established Stephen Tong Chair of Reformed Theology. 
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These sentiments can be captured in the words of the Princeton Theological Seminary 
professor B. B. Warfield, considered to be one of the greats of ‘Old Princeton’ before the 
split and the formation of Westminster: ‘Calvinism is just religion in its purity. We have 
only, therefore, to conceive of religion in its purity, and that is Calvinism’ (Warfield 1970, 
389). This is not the only perspective amongst Calvinists, as can be attested by the words 
of the Dutch Neo-Calvinist Herman Bavinck: 


Calvinism, though laying claim to being the purest religion, and to having most 
thoroughly purified Christianity of all Romish admixture, has never pretended to be 
the only true Christian religion....Calvinism is a specific and the richest and most 
beautiful form of Christianity, but it is not coextensive with Christianity. The Church 
will not attain to the full unity of faith and of the knowledge of the Son of God until, 
as the body of Christ, she shall have reached her fullest growth and all members of 
her body shall be fully developed. (Bavinck 1894, 23-24) 


In contrast to Warfield, Bavinck offers a much more generous understanding of 
Christian truth. However, it is not this spirit that has dominated mainland China. 
Calvinism as a codeword for fundamentalism is advantageous in a context rife 
with heterodox teachings and yearning for an intellectualized faith, but raises 
important challenges in a theologically diverse context like China or, for that matter, 
anywhere else. 

What is the relationship between Calvinism and the pre-existing thinking of the vari- 
ous intellectuals we have discussed? Let us consider for a moment Wang Yi. Prior to his 
conversion to Christianity, he was a well-known law scholar, proponent of political 
liberalism,’” and, in 2004, was identified by the politically liberal-leaning periodical 
Southern Peoples Weekly (Nanfang renwu zhoukan) as one of China's fifty most 
influential public intellectuals (Chow 2018, 103-104). As a political liberal who became a 
Christian and, later, a Reformed pastor, Wang Yi shifted towards advocating for a 
Christian view of political liberalism, as we have already seen in his arguments for 
covenantal theology forming a basis for constitutionalism (see Wielander 2013, 132-136). 
In other words, his political theology is very much a Calvinist rereading of his pre-existent 
political ideology. 

We can see a similar shift occurring with the Shouwang Church elder and Renmin 
University professor Sun Yi. During his doctoral studies, Sun self-identified as a ‘cultural 
Christian (wenhua jidutu) as he conducted his study on the thinking of Soren 
Kierkegaard.'* In contrast with how the term is used in many Anglophone contexts, 


12 Political liberalism was an intellectual camp being redeveloped in the 1990s as a result of the socio- 
political shakeup of 1989 and emphasizes the positives of a market economy and the need to challenge 
state autocracy through the rule of law and a stronger constitutionalism. A second and opposing view 
that arose, new leftism, was a way to reaffirm Mao Zedong’s radical leftist approach and has tended to 
oppose the market economy. This latter position has garnered much positive support from the govern- 
ment (see Goldman 2007). 

13 Sun Yi, in discussion with author, April 2013. 
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cultural Christians in China are part of a phenomenon that developed in the 1980s 
amongst individuals who were drawn to the moral and intellectual value of Christianity, 
but often did not consider themselves as having commitments to the Christian faith or 
to any local Christian congregation (Chow 2018, 70-91; Fällman 2008). Hence, Sun Yi'’s 
research into Kierkegaard was through a disengaged relationship with Christianity. 
However, as he became involved in the church, he believed he needed a much more 
engaged theology—in his words, a ‘church theology **—thereby necessitating a turn 
towards John Calvin and the Calvinist tradition. Sun Yi’s later writings show a distinct 
departure from Kierkegaard, particularly through his interest in the writings of John 
Calvin and the Calvinist tradition."” 

For both Wang Yi and Sun Yi, Calvinism offered a new language. For one, it is a new 
way of conceiving of political engagement; for the other, it is a way of articulating a 
church theology whereby the church could make a significant contribution to the civil 
society. 

As we consider the revival of Calvinism in China today, we may also wish to consider 
North America or the United Kingdom, and what conditions have enabled the growth 
of New Calvinism and the revival of ‘Old’ Calvinism and Neo-Calvinism. One person 
follows Karl Barth, another follows Cornelius Van Til, and others may follow Paul or 
Apollos or Cephas. The theological heroes and theological systems one champions may 
differ from generation to generation, from region to region, from personal journey to 
personal journey. It is critical, therefore, to recognize Calvinism (and any other 
theological tradition) as a contextual theology, in China and in any other part of the 
world. 
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INTRODUCTION 


THE history of the Reformed faith, or Calvinism, in Brazil has yet to be told. Much has 
been written about the first Huguenot mission to Brazil in the sixteenth century (Baez- 
Camargo 1952; Beaver 1973; Crespin 2007; De Léry 1990; Gillies 1976; Gordon 1984; 
Lessa 1934; Medeiros 2009, 128-151; Reis 1917; Reverdin 1957) that even produced a 
confession of faith (Dennison 2010, 2:117-124; Matos 2015; Silva 1998), and about the 
Dutch Calvinist colony in Northeast Brazil in the seventeenth century (Medeiros, 2009, 
151-160; Meuwese 2004; Schalkwijk 1998; Van Groesen 2014), but there was no 
continuity with any of those two endeavours. Protestantism only began a continuous 
history in that country in the nineteenth century, first with immigrants that did not 
initially produce a national church, referred to among academics as ‘immigration 
Protestantism’ (Ribeiro 1973, 15-22, 79-123), and then with the mission work from 
different denominations, distinguished as ‘mission Protestantism. Therefore, the history 
of Protestantism in Brazil only starts in the middle of the nineteenth century 
(Leonard 2002; Mendonga 1995). 

Among the first mission churches were the Congregationalists, who started their 
work with the arrival of the Scottish missionary Robert Reid Kalley in 1855 (Cardoso 
2001; Forsyth 1988), and then the Presbyterians, who arrived in Rio de Janeiro in 1859 
(César 2009; Landes 1956; Matos 2004, 23-31; Shaull 1963). Besides being the earliest 
denominations to establish themselves—they were preceded in missions only by the 
Episcopal Methodist Church—they were the only ecclesiastical branches who could 
spread some of the Reformed faith still in the nineteenth century. However, the 
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Congregationalists were always very small in numbers, much smaller than other 
branches of Protestantism in Brazil, and not so theologically minded (Mendonga 1995, 
33). Dutch Reformed churches were formed in the early twentieth century in the south 
of Brazil, but they never flourished because they remained congregations for 
immigrants. There was an effort from the Canadian Reformed Churches in the 1970s to 
plant churches in the Northeast, but it remains a small ecclesiastical mission. Thus, this 
chapter will focus mainly on the Presbyterian history in Brazil because of its growth 
through the history of Brazilian Protestantism and because it claims to be a 
representative of the Reformed tradition. 

Today, Brazil has one of the largest contingents of Presbyterians in Latin America 
(statistically, it is only smaller than Mexico). The Protestant churches (in Brazil, they are 
all called ‘evangelicals, meaning ‘non-Roman Catholic’) as a whole have grown 
exponentially in the past three decades. If in 1980 all evangelicals constituted just over 6 
per cent of the population (8 million), in the 2010 national poll they exceeded 22 per 
cent (over 42 million). Most of these are from Pentecostal churches who witnessed an 
impressive growth in these past three decades. Out of those 42 million, according to the 
official poll Presbyterians are just short of one million (IBGE 2012, 143). 

However, it is not the growth of historic representatives of Calvinism that is 
surprising, but the striking popularity of Calvinism in other evangelical circles (Baptist, 
Congregational, Independents, and Pentecostals). Brazilians were already exposed to 
the American interest in certain Reformed doctrines, mainly among the youth, so 
famously popularized as the ‘New Calvinism’ (Lima 2010, 9-10, 133-151). However, 
many have noticed in Brazilian soil a similar phenomenon of a growing movement 
towards the Reformed faith in the past ten to fifteen years. Augustus Nicodemus Lopes, 
a Presbyterian minister and international speaker with a wide knowledge of the 
Brazilian evangelical context, has not only noticed this movement but has observed that 
a greater interest in the Reformed faith in Brazil has recently arisen among the 
Pentecostals. 


There is a growing presence of Pentecostal pastors and leaders in the great Reformed 
events in Brazil. There is a growing number of Pentecostals who are purchasing 
Reformed literature. And there is a growing number of independent Pentecostal 
churches that are being birthed already with a theology influenced by Calvinism. 
(Lopes 2014) 


Clovis Gongalves not only notices that Pentecostals have recently approached 
Calvinism in their search for a more robust theology, but he is one among many 
Pentecostals who do not see any inconsistency in holding to a Calvinist soteriology 
and a Pentecostal pneumatology. In fact, he mentions names such as R. A. Torrey, 
Martyn Lloyd-Jones, the puritan search for a further experience called the seal of the 
Spirit, the Keswick movement, all as being favourable to such a blend of theology. He 
closes his article by expressing approval of the growing association between Calvinism 
and Pentecostalism: 
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Pentecostals can only profit from expository preaching, greater emphasis on the 
authority and the sufficiency of Scriptures, from a more biblical perspective on suf- 
fering and that the Kingdom of God is not yet complete here. Historic Protestantism 
would gain with a greater emphasis on the power of the Spirit, the belief that God 
still speaks today, in the participative worship service and that the Holy Spirit should 
be experienced. A Calvinist and Pentecostal mind is not a divided mind, but a mind 
that consistently recognizes the sovereignty of God in salvation and in enabling for 
service. (Gongalves 2015) 


Another example of confluence between Azusa and Geneva is the recent book by Walter 
McAlister and his son John, The Reformed Pentecostal, where they argue that the heart of 
Pentecostalism is not doctrinal, but experiential, thus being open to God’s moving in 
wondrous ways. Walter is the supreme bishop of a charismatic denomination where 
some ministers still hold to doctrines that are at the roots of the Pentecostal move- 
ment—Arminianism, ‘second blessing’ dispensational eschatology—and others who 
are increasingly open to the ‘doctrines of grace’ represented by the Canons of Dort 
and the sovereignty of God over everything. Walter argues for a blend of some 
Reformed doctrines with a Pentecostal ethos, where he retains the charismatic belief 
in spiritual gifts but abandons the doctrine of a second blessing, adopts what he calls 
a ‘covenantal’ hermeneutics of scripture but retains credobaptism (McAlister and 
McAlister 2018). 

Though noticed by quite a few, this recent interest in Calvinism by the larger 
evangelical community has not been analysed carefully by many. This chapter is 
intended as a contribution in this field, but with a narrowly focused purpose: to discuss 
whether Calvinism has a long history in Brazil, thus making this recent awakening a 
rediscovery of this tradition, or if this recent movement is the first occurrence in this 
country. Once this issue has been addressed, the chapter will close with a few observa- 
tions concerning the understanding of Calvinism and how it should enhance its grasp of 
the tradition. 


CALVINIST INFLUENCES IN NINETEENTH- AND 
TWENTIETH-CENTURY BRAZIL 


Brazilian Presbyterianism is the child of North American missions. Hence, the early 
history of Presbyterianism in Brazil reflects the theology brought with missions, but 
shaped by the concerns they had as missionaries. A. A. Hodge’s Outline of Theology was 
translated into Portuguese in the nineteenth century (1895), but it is not fair to say that 
native pastors had a rich grasp of the different theological debates which shaped the 
Calvinism of the day. It is true that missionaries from the northern church in the United 
States were Old School and brought with them the main emphases of Princeton 
Theology (high view of scripture, common sense realism, and religious experience) 
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while the missionaries from the southern church came under the theological influence 
of Robert L. Dabney. Boanerges Ribeiro notices, however, that the theology of Brazilian 
churches was conservative and highly evangelistic rather than ‘Old School; something 
that did not mean anything in Brazil (Ribeiro 1991, 198). In fact, in the 1920s and 1930s 
some theological schools in Brazil did not use Hodge, but instead chose as their textbook 
Augustus H. Strong’s Systematic Theology, a slightly more progressive representation of 
North American Calvinism (Ribeiro 1991, 206-208). 

However, it is too forceful to say that Brazilian theological education took a specific 
confessional bent, for theological distinctions were not highly nuanced. Brazilian 
Presbyterianism incorporated a revivalistic culture that did not distinguish the different 
expressions of nineteenth-century North American revivalism. Ribeiro claims that 
‘revival as a meeting technique and as the target of pastoral success, marked the 
formation of pastors and their theological convictions, side by side with the Old School 
Calvinism from Princeton (Ribeiro 1991, 221). Calvinism and revivalism were brought 
as part of one package and few Brazilian leaders could distinguish between them. 

The influences of early twentieth-century ecumenism attests to the weak identity 
of Calvinists in the Presbyterian church of Brazil. A proposal to create a non- 
denominational seminary (Seminario Unido) to unify the different strands of 
Protestantism gained approval in the General Assembly of 1918. Even those who 
opposed the ecumenical seminary in favour of the already existent Presbyterian school, 
were critical of it for administrative reasons rather than its theological policy 
(Ribeiro 1991, 236-238). The Seminario Unido, however, was eventually closed in 1932, 
not because of theological differences, but because of the financial crisis in the United 
States that hindered most of the funding. 

The mutual effort between denominations towards the spread of the Gospel was 
present from the start of the mission work. The cooperative efforts in evangelism meant 
more than just brotherly love and passion for the growth of God’s Kingdom. Antonio 
Gouvéa Mendonga, based on sermons and a common hymnal used by most Protestants 
in Brazil, argues for a unified, pietistic, emotional theology of worship that resembled 
the frontier meetings in the United States that were led by Methodists (Mendonça 1995, 
191-193). He even argued, rather too forcefully, that Calvinists had to let go of doctrines 
such as predestination and perseverance of the saints in order to keep the saints in holy 
paths (Mendonça 1995, 194). 

It is safe to say, nonetheless, that early Brazilian Presbyterianism was very Protestant, 
in the broader sense of its being eminently anti-Roman Catholic, but not nuancedly 
Calvinistic (Matos 2009, 32). Not only the literature confirms this ethos (Ribeiro 1991, 
271-277), but the context of persecution from Roman Catholics provides the setting for 
this apologetic response from the evangelicals. Religiously speaking, colonial Brazil was 
like medieval Europe, but after the independence of Brazil (1822) and the consequent 
entrance of Protestantism, the clash between traditions began. Nevertheless, Brazilian 
Protestantism did not have a rich positive tradition of theology on which to stand as 
sixteenth-century European Calvinism did. The Brazilian church was definitely 
Protestant in its spread of the Bible to the laity, in its contention against papist idolatry, 
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in its efforts towards education (a school beside every church) and in its evangelistic 
zeal, but it is much harder to trace those who understood any Calvinistic distinctives in 
a deep or sophisticated manner. 

The literature propagated in Brazil testifies to a broad range of theological influences 
and only a selective strand of the Reformed tradition appears to have been influential. 
Few of the native pastors who wrote theological treatises were highly trained; Samuel 
Falcão and Waldyr Carvalho Luz are among the few exceptions in the first half of the 
twentieth century. Most of the Christian books produced even by Presbyterian icons 
were more devotional; Alvaro Reis and Miguel Rizzo Jr are two examples of renowned 
Presbyterians of the first half of the twentieth century who wrote devotional works 
without Calvinistic emphases in their writings. In the 1960s, the recently organized 
denominational Seminario do Centenario was using a lot more higher criticism and 
Neo-orthodox theological ethics (Emil Brunner and Paul Lehmann) than any 
representative of the older orthodoxy (Campos Jr 2003, 167, 169). In the northern 
denominational seminary (Seminario Presbiteriano do Norte), the influential professor 
Joao Dias de Araújo praised the fact that theology in Brazil was going through a 
transition, where the old masters of theology (he meant Hodge, Shedd, Strong) were 
being replaced by the European masters, though he preferred a third option: a 
specifically Brazilian theology (Araújo 1961, 38). The reaction of the denomination 
towards these theological positions at the end of the decade was an expression of 
conservative faith, but there was no alternative literature that could provide the 
seminarians with older expressions of the tradition. In fact, John Calvin's Institutes of the 
Christian Religion only came out in Portuguese in 1985, Louis Berkhof’s Systematic 
Theology only in 1990, and Abraham Kuyper’s Lectures on Calvinism only in 2002. This 
gives us a sense of how limited and selective the literature was in the mid-twentieth 
century. This is not to say that there were no Brazilian studies on Calvin and Calvinism 
by that time. It is only meant to highlight how scarce were the primary sources to the 
Brazilian public. 

Those who were more theologically informed believed that theological diversity was 
much more important than continuity. Though the Brazilian church was young and, in 
some regards, immature (Pierson 1974), oftentimes it preferred to create its own identity 
either by producing an amalgamation of writers of different theological stances or by pro- 
posing a new and better way. Julio Andrade Ferreira, an influential professor of theology 
in the Presbyterian Seminary located in the city of Campinas (Seminario Presbiteriano 
do Sul), encapsulated this spirit. First, he published in 1963 a theological anthology with 
translated texts as diverse as Oscar Cullmann, Augustus Hopkins Strong, Albert 
Schweitzer, Martin Dibelius, Karl Barth, James Orr, Gustaf Aulén, Emil Brunner, Anders 
Nygren, Louis Berkhof, John Calvin, James McCord, and G. C. Berkouwer, besides some 
Brazilian authors. All of these theologians were published with few endnotes on each of 
these authors, and it is not always clear if the analysis is endorsed or criticized the writer 
(Ferreira 2003). Ferreira was able to compile Louis Berkhof, Karl Barth, and Emil 
Brunner on the issue of revelation, label them as traditional, misunderstood, and liberal 
(respectively), and still say in the short introduction that the anthology ‘as a whole, 
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expresses the personal conviction of its editor’ (Ferreira 2003, 23, 43-67). The only con- 
sistency is in choosing modern writers over the older books of theology which, according 
to him, cannot answer the modern questions (Ferreira 2003, 24). Secondly, in an article 
about theological education in Brazil he criticizes the language of natural revelation in 
more conservative theologians (Hodge and Strong), but claims that dialectical theology 
is unsatisfactory for not sustaining biblical inspiration (Brunner and Barth), and thus 
concludes that the Brazilian church should stay with neither. He believes the church 
needs a new confession of faith and closes the article by saying that the Presbyterian pas- 
tor should increasingly connect with the multiplicity of good theological expressions 
available (Ferreira 1959). Though a well-read professor, he does not present a cohesive 
theological system. He is a good example of syncretic reasoning, where Rudolph 
Bultmann, Karl Barth, and Herman Dooyeweerd are quoted as each having a contribu- 
tion to give the Brazilian church, but without comparison, contrast, or preference for any 
of them (Ferreira 1953, 24). 

‘These brief observations of the first century of the Presbyterian church of Brazil dem- 
onstrate how Calvinism was not a distinctive expression of the church, though it dimly 
appeared occasionally. The building up of an alternative to Roman Catholicism pro- 
moted a concern for cooperation and a broad theological frame that would encompass 
all evangelical groups. The largest Presbyterian body in the country (Igreja Presbiteriana 
do Brasil) was not as open theologically as the Independent Presbyterian became (Igreja 
Presbiteriana Independente), but it was conservative and evangelical, rather than self- 
consciously Reformed. 


TWENTY-FIRST-CENTURY CALVINISM 
IN BRAZIL 


Until the early 1990s, very few pastors and leaders outside of the Presbyterian Church 
had any contact with Calvinist sources and teaching. There were few books which taught 
Reformed theology, almost no conferences which represented this tradition, and even 
the Presbyterians had been trained in schools with a syncretistic theology. The greatest 
leader of the evangelical churches in the 1980s and 1990s, Caio Fabio D’Aratjo Filho, was 
a Presbyterian preacher with much media coverage, social engagement and the most 
influential conference in the country, but he had no theological training nor any interest 
in the Reformed faith. Of course, there were a few who loved the Reformed tradition 
and tried to spread it, but they were just a handful. 

By the turn of the twenty-first century, it is possible to see a combined movement 
of dissatisfaction of those in Charismatic churches and a growing dissemination of 
Calvinism both in Presbyterian circles and beyond. What resulted from the growth of 
Pentecostals and Neo-Pentecostals in the 1980s and 1990s, is that soon a large contingent 
of members, unsatisfied with emotionalism, started searching for more biblical 
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preaching and substantial doctrine. As a result, traditional churches throughout the 
country have received large numbers of Christians who came to the faith in Charismatic 
churches, but that seek nourishment in a more grounded theology. Calvinist churches 
have been one of the answers to those seekers. There are even a few examples of entire 
Pentecostal denominations becoming interested in the Reformed faith. 

Now, this does not mean that Calvinist churches have experienced enormous growth. 
Those who have portrayed the Reformed faith have had unusual public exposure in 
recent years (mainly through the internet), and many have been able to consume such 
teaching and preaching without necessarily seeking for a Reformed church. The reasons 
for appreciating Reformed preaching but not changing church membership are varied, 
but not uncommon in a time of multiple options on the web. At least, however, all this 
testifies to the growing interest in the Reformed faith. 

There are four main avenues through which this growth of interest has taken place. 
First, literature has had a surprising effect upon those who approach Calvinism. If the 
Spanish publications of John Calvin and other Reformed writers of past and present 
were the primary Reformed presence in Brazilian libraries until the 1990s, now 
Portuguese-language publishers are releasing many more Reformed books and 
supplying South American countries with more literature. If small publishers such as 
PES (Publicações Evangélicas Selecionadas) ignited the love for Calvinism through 
Martyn Lloyd Jones’ books back in the 1990s, other publishers such as Editora Cultura 
Crista (the Presbyterian publishing house) and Editora Fiel (from a Baptist background, 
though non-denominational) have released several hundreds of Reformed books just in 
the past decade. 

The second avenue of Calvinistic dissemination are the theological conferences. Fiel 
Publishing House started a very small conference back in 1985, but after consistently 
bringing Reformed preachers from abroad and from within, they now reach thousands 
in their pastors and leaders, youth, and women conferences every year. For the past 
fifteen years we have seen dozens of annual meetings of Reformed Faith (Encontro da Fé 
Reformada) happening mainly but not only among Presbyterian churches. A conference 
in the Northeast of Brazil called Consciéncia Crista, promoted by Pentecostals who 
bring many (but not only) Reformed speakers reaches over 12,000 people every plenary 
session, totalling more than 100,000 attendees throughout the six days of the conference. 
‘These are mere samples of myriad events where Calvinism is appreciated by many. 

Third, social media has been the most powerful tool for spreading anything in the 
past decade, Calvinism not being different. This is a way in which many younger 
Christians have been convinced by the cogency of the Reformed teaching and have 
searched for more on the web and from their churches. Sermons by John Piper, John 
MacArthur, Tim Keller, and R. C. Sproul, have been subtitled and watched by millions. 
One particular sermon is worthy of note. Missionary Paul Washer has had one of his 
messages (entitled ‘Shocking Message’) viewed by Portuguese speakers more than 
anywhere else in the world (over 3 million views in five years), which has made him a 
popular preacher especially among the youth in Brazil. Presbyterian speakers such as 
Hernandes Dias Lopes and Augustus Nicodemus Lopes have also had much visibility in 
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non-Reformed circles and drawn many to search for a healthier church. Blogs such as 
Voltemos ao Evangelho, ‘O Tempora, O Mores’, Reforma 21, and Monergismo, are among 
those that have provided posts and articles representing the Calvinist faith to millions in 
the lusophone world. Together they have reached a few dozen million views over the 
past decade or so. All these numbers are even more impressive when we remember that 
the Portuguese-speaking world is not very large, Brazilians being almost the totality of 
those viewers. 

The fourth avenue through which Calvinism has spread in Brazil are the theological 
schools. The legacy of these schools cannot be measured in numbers, but the foundation 
they have laid has impacted evangelical churches throughout the country. The eight 
seminaries from the Presbyterian church started offering courses on Reformed 
Worldview, the Westminster Confession of Faith and other Confessions, on top of the 
theological and historical courses that were previously offered, thus allowing 
seminarians to become somewhat more aware of the philosophical and confessional 
legacy of Calvinism. Independent schools such as Escola Charles Spurgeon and 
Seminario Martin Bucer have reached thousands of students beyond confessional 
boundaries, thus bringing a coalition around some Reformed distinctives. Andrew 
Jumper Graduate Center is the Presbyterian graduate school that for over thirty years 
has impacted pastors and leaders from different denominational contexts with 
confessional Reformed training. These schools have provided the long-term effect of the 
Calvinistic spread. 

These four means of propagation are common elsewhere and can be vehicles of 
dissemination for any other type of theological agenda. What is striking, however, is 
how Calvinism has spread steadily and more diffusively than any other evangelical 
movement in Brazil in the past decade. 

However, before we conclude if this is a discovery or a recovery of the Reformed 
tradition in Brazilian soil, it is crucial to give a brief analysis of how the word ‘Reformed’ 
or ‘Calvinism is being used in Brazilian circles. 


PROBLEMS IN UNDERSTANDING 
THE REFORMED TRADITION 


There is a variety of ways in which the words ‘Reformed’ and ‘Calvinist’ are used by 
Brazilians. But this problem of definition is not strictly Brazilian, nor is it only a question 
of our time. Abraham Kuyper noticed at the end of the nineteenth century that 
‘Calvinism could be used diversely and even he chose to specify the way in which he 
wanted to refer to it (Kuyper 1931, 12-15). For the Brazilian context, though, definitions 
will allow us to assess how much has been understood in terms of the tradition. 

First, there is the historically inaccurate use. Some who claim to be Calvinists are not 
precise, but others are just too narrow to reflect the broad tradition which it represents. 
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They will refer to the Protestant Reformation of the sixteenth century and use the word 
‘Reformed’ as ifit were a broad term to encompass all strands of European Protestantism. 
When Luther and Calvin are put together under the label ‘Reformed’ it shows historical 
imprecision. 

Another imprecise way of using the term ‘Reformed; almost like a seal of approval, is 
synonymous with ‘traditional: So in the midst of charismatic churches that are 
unconcerned with sound biblical teaching and that preach a health and wealth gospel, to 
be ‘Reformed’ means to preach the Bible and speak of sin. In Presbyterian circles, it 
might mean to retain traditional practices in worship (e.g. a choir instead of a band) or 
in administration (e.g. youth groups and women’s ministry rather than small groups). 
As much as speaking against sin and retaining good traditions is in line with the 
Reformed faith, it is still too limited a meaning and historically unaware. 

However, some who are more historically informed still use the terms rather loosely. 
The missionary to Brazil, M. Richard Shaull, exemplified this view of Calvinism as being 
reduced almost exclusively to the relationship of the Gospel to social questions 
(Shaull 1963, 120-122). When he criticized the Brazilian church for leaving this 
important aspect aside, according to Roman Catholic scholar Battista Mondin he was 
establishing the foundation of Latin American liberation theology (Mondin 1980, 
35-63). 

Even those who are more evangelical than Shaull tend to hold on to this social version 
of Calvinism. With the publication of books, and the emergence of lectures and whole 
courses in seminaries on the issue of worldview, the Reformed legacy mainly articulated 
by Abraham Kuyper, Herman Dooyeweerd, Francis Schaeffer and their disciples has 
been much appreciated. Still, those who are already inclined to social engagement and 
the pursuit of social justice identify with the Dutch holistic perspective and, thus, end up 
connecting Calvinism with that alone. Often you will find young people permeated by 
cultural Marxism, who understand that the mission of the church is to solve the social 
maladies of their surroundings, and they claim the ‘cultural mandate of the Calvinists to 
be the redemptive way of transforming the world (Ferdinando 2008, 50-52). 
Nonetheless, there is no appreciation for the doctrines that have marked the Reformed, 
for the connections with the institutional church that have always been regarded as 
important by this tradition, and they lack the larger view of the world where the cultural 
mandate is just one leg of the tripod—spiritual, social, and cultural mandates 
(Kuyper 1931, 19-32)—and subordinate to the other two. 

A third incomplete use of the term ‘Calvinism’ could be a partial rendering of its 
legacy, almost like an evangelical type of Calvinism. The majority of those who 
contributed to the recent rise in popularity described in the previous section could be 
included in this type of Calvinism. They usually label themselves a ‘five-point Calvinist’ 
in reference to the Dordtian response to the Remonstrance. Oftentimes, the issue of 
predestination is what leads them away from Arminian circles and, as they study the 
sovereignty of God in the salvation of sinners, they become passionate defenders of such 
soteriology. Sometimes they lack humility and become very critical of their older pastor 
for preaching topically or not sustaining the five-points, and even leave their churches 
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instead of patiently trying to explain and sow their ‘new’ faith. They forget that where 
the marks of the church are present, there is a true (though impure) church. In other 
words, where the Bible is believed and preached as the only infallible revealed Word of 
God, where the sacraments are administered as signs rather than independent conveyers 
of grace, and where church discipline is practised, there you have a true church, even if 
not as pure as one would like. 

Because there is no holistic worldview or a wider set of doctrines sustaining the five- 
point anthropology/soteriology, this portrayal of Calvinism becomes very reductionistic 
and detached from the rest of the faith (Muller 1993). Besides leaving aside most of the 
doctrinal body that the Reformed sustained, either in catholic continuity or in biblical 
revisions of the Christian tradition, the exaltation of God in soteriology does not always 
play out in a liturgy where God is no mere spectator, but the one who brings true 
worshippers to adoration. Worship songs are not as broad in their view of God as their 
soteriology seems to be. There is a disconnect that does not make sense. Even if we were 
to appeal to the so-called five ‘solas’ of the Reformation, which includes doxology (Soli 
Deo Gloria), it still does not represent all the important emphases of the Reformation 
(e.g. the universal priesthood of all believers) and it does not distinguish Reformed from 
other strands of the Reformation. 

Another problematic use of the term ‘Reformed’ is meant to be of a purer kind, and it 
has been the target of much criticism in Brazil. They are considered radicals, usually 
labelled ‘neopuritans, for their love of the seventeenth century and desire to recover 
practices from then that are not happening anymore even among those who think that 
they are Reformed. Augustus Nicodemus Lopes considers their emphases to be 
exclusive psalmody singing, requiring the total silence of women in worship, and 
rejection of any kind of ecclesiastical calendar, among other matters (Lopes 2008, 189; 
Lopes 2011, 109). Their belligerent tone towards those who do not accept these practices 
has made them look proud, as if they were the only true heirs of seventeenth-century 
Calvinism. Needless to say, their emphases are not the representation of all of the 
Reformed in regard to worship. Even in other matters of debate such as Sabbath keeping 
or utilizing any kind of representation of Jesus Christ, there were differences of opinion 
among sixteenth- and seventeenth-century Calvinists and there are still differences 
among them today. Besides, they have been criticized for transferring as a package to 
today the particular concerns of a specific historical period rather than taking the 
principles such things represent and applying them to our age. They are regarded as 
considering a particular tradition to be sacrosanct, rather than interpreting the Bible for 
our days. 

As was shown, there is a variegated use of the terms ‘Calvinisny and ‘Reformed: There 
is the historically inaccurate use, the loosely defined use connected to some social 
agendas, there is the evangelical reductionistic version of Calvinism and the ‘purer’ 
version of Calvinism that tends to make some liturgical applications its iconic banner. 
Not all of what these partial versions of Calvinism raise are negative. In fact, it is the very 
part of the tradition that they each typically emphasize which is a great contribution to 
the recent widespread interest in the Reformed faith. The first group connects the 
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Reformed to the Reformation and to parts of the Christian tradition, the second group 
reminds us of the horizontal implications of the Reformed faith which it carried from its 
origin, the third group (the largest ofall four) has expressed great love for the sovereignty 
of the Saviour God in ways that historic Calvinists have not, and the last group recalls 
the importance of the confessions and the implications of the faith to worship. All of 
these are important contributions, but, taken individually, they are each only partial 
portrayals of the Reformed faith. 

Thus, to respond to the question posed in the introduction, it seems judicious to 
conclude that there is a large rediscovery of Reformed soteriology, but a discovery of a 
greater Reformed tradition only on a minor scale. Calvinism was not as prevalent and as 
distinctive in nineteenth- and twentieth-century Brazil, when it searched for 
cooperation in order to implant the Protestant faith in this country. In the twenty-first 
century, Calvinism is largely an alternative (still partial, albeit healthy) to a diluted 
evangelical faith that prevailed for so long. Some are trying to expand the horizons of 
Calvinism in Brazilian lands, but the majority of those who are passionate about the 
doctrines of grace need to discover more of the Reformed faith as a whole. 

This analysis does not intend to undermine the beauty and excitement of the recent 
interest in Calvinism. We always need to rediscover the sovereignty of God in our 
salvation, because sinful humanity has a tendency to devalue the work of God in us. This 
is the kind of Reformation (a return to the Gospel) that needs to occur continuously. 
However, in order to offer an initial summary of what it means to have a wider view of 
Calvinism, Brazilians need to pursue this task further. 


TOWARDS A RICHER COMPREHENSION 
OF CALVINISM IN BRAZIL 


To conclude the chapter, this section highlights some elements of the Reformed 
tradition that are being discovered by a minority, but which need to be more widely 
appropriated in order for Calvinism to have a significant impact in Brazil. These 
elements necessary for a richer understanding of the Reformed tradition can be grouped 
under three main areas of theological studies: biblical/hermeneutical, historical/ 
dogmatic, and pastoral. They will function like pillars in the building ofa tradition. 
First, since the great interest in the sixteenth century for producing original texts and 
commentaries, the Reformed have made a significant contribution to biblical and 
hermeneutical studies. A high view of creation and the goodness of God in it, a profound 
understanding of sin and all its ramifications, including the deceitfulness of one’s own 
heart, a grateful and exalted perspective of redemption and all the accomplishments of 
the triune God as one awaits glorious consummation, these four pillars (creation, fall, 
redemption, consummation) have been a hallmark of the Reformed understanding of 
special revelation. In fact, this grand view of history, of redemptive history, permeates 
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the work of many biblical theologians. Some representatives of this Reformed biblical 
theology (Geerhardus Vos, Herman Ridderbos, Gerard Van Groningen, O. Palmer 
Robertson) have been published in Brazil and should get a better hearing. 

As a matter of fact, one of the trademark results of this effort to understand the Bible 
as one big story has been covenant theology. Ever since John Calvin explained the 
similarities and the differences between Old and New Testament (Institutes II.x—xi), and 
the Reformed have expanded their understanding of several dispensations under one 
Covenant of Grace (Westminster Confession of Faith VII.6), there has been a better 
understanding of how special revelation organically unfolds, thus retaining the 
progression of glory by setting shadows aside (discontinuity) and focusing on the 
eternal (continuity). Brazilians would benefit from this cohesive view of history, that 
accords importance to each part of revelation towards consummation. 

Secondly, the Brazilians who claim to be Reformed need to discover even more of the 
Reformed churches’ historical roots and the dogmatic results of the Reformed tradition’s 
deep thoughts on scripture. This historical interest in Calvinism needs to go further 
than John Calvin, a couple of Puritans (John Owen and Richard Baxter), and Martyn 
Lloyd-Jones. As important as these representatives were and are for the spread of 
Calvinism, Brazilians are largely ignorant of many giants of the Reformation and early 
Orthodoxy (Heinrich Bullinger, Theodore Beza, William Perkins), the whole cluster of 
continental Reformed in the seventeenth century (Gisbertus Voetius, Herman Witsius, 
Francis Turretin), and even other expressions of Calvinism (Jonathan Edwards and the 
American Scenery) closer to our time (Herman Bavinck). The contribution that each of 
these could provide to the recent interest in Calvinism would give Brazilians a wider 
understanding of Reformed tradition. 

Another area of historical growth would be a greater emphasis on the historical 
confessions of the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries. Not only do they represent a 
large body of Reformed thinkers (rather than just one), but they express a holistic 
understanding of God, humankind, and the world that is much lacking in many 
theologies nowadays. These confessions also demonstrate a historical catholicity with 
the church prior to the sixteenth century that has not been characteristic of twenty-first 
century Brazilian Calvinism. How important it is to give them a sense of continuity 
between the first fifteen centuries and the Reformed church. 

Still within this second area of historical and dogmatic studies, the large interest for 
the label ‘Reformed’ needs to be accompanied by areas of faith and practice largely 
untouched: worship and ecclesiology. Since public worship has generated so much 
confusion among evangelicals, those sympathetic to the Reformed faith would do 
much good to the Brazilian church if they understood what worship is all about, how 
God is the main actor of this drama, why there is an order of worship in this dialogue 
between God and his people, and thoroughly biblical preaching. Though the 
Reformed have not been dogmatic about a specified order of worship being the cor- 
rect one, the regulative principle of worship needs to be applied to the challenges of 
the twenty-first century (Lima 2010, 202). Regarding ecclesiology, Brazilians need a 
more robust understanding of the sacraments as means of grace to those who are 
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united to Christ, and the universal priesthood of believers breaking with the clergy-laity 
distinction (Campos, Jr 2014). 

Thirdly, a more mature understanding of Calvinism needs to encompass its applica- 
tion to pastoral studies. If a Reformed worldview has provided philosophical founda- 
tions for political participation and social responsibility, so it can also affect traditional 
areas of pastoral studies such as counselling and missiology. The Reformed movement 
in Brazil needs to respond to the constant accusations that Reformed theology is a hin- 
drance to missions, showing the very opposite: it has a long history of missions based on 
the obedience to God’s call and the confidence that his church will be built in spite of the 
challenges. In regard to counselling, the Brazilians have already started to awaken to the 
riches of a biblical understanding of huamnkind in order to guide people in their 
troubles. Some, in fact, have delighted in learning a Reformed anthropology for coun- 
selling without knowing it is Reformed. More people, however, need to profit from such 
a perspective. 

A further discovery of these various contributions of the Reformed tradition will 
enable Brazilians to be not only more in awe with the richness of the tradition, but they 
will gain a better understanding why Calvinism has been regarded as one of the more 
influential religious movements of recent history. 
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ENCHANTED CALVINISM 


Healing and Deliverance in the Presbyterian 
Church of Ghana 


ADAM MOHR 


OnE of the key teachings of Reformed theology is the idea that Jesus performed mir- 
acles such as healing the sick in order to demonstrate his divinity, but once the Christian 
church had been established, miraculous signs were no longer necessary. The age of mir- 
acles had ceased with the apostles. Although it was still permissible to pray for relief 
from suffering, Christians should expect God to heal them through natural means 
rather than through a supernatural act of divine power (Curtis 2011, 31). This aspect of 
Reformed theology conflicts greatly with the Pentecostalized Calvinist traditions in 
Africa today, where Jesus continues to be the ‘Great Physician. 

This chapter focuses on one Calvinist church in Africa—the Presbyterian Church of 
Ghana—and explains how this church became enchanted after 1960.’ I draw on a spe- 
cific Weberian usage of religious enchantment to frame my discussion of spiritual afflic- 
tion and spiritual healing, the object of this study. In this narrower sense, enchantment 
is the increase of spiritual entities that heal and afflict, the multiplication of practitioners 
that manage the therapeutic process, and the amplification of spiritual explanations of 
suffering in this world. 

In the first half of this chapter, I will examine the Presbyterian Church of Ghanas 
enchanted transformation, which was driven by three factors: the decision by the lead- 
ership to introduce healing practices into the church, the creation of the Bible Study and 
Prayer Group to manage the afflicted within congregations, and the influence of two 
parachurch organizations, Scripture Union and the Sudan Interior Mission. The second 
half of this chapter focuses on one man: Catechist Ebenezer Abboah-Offei, who since 
1996 has been leading Grace Presbyterian Church in Akropong, the primary site of 


1 This chapter is a version of chapter three in my monograph Enchanted Calvinism: Labor Migration, 
Afflicting Spirits, and Christian Therapy in the Presbyterian Church of Ghana published by the University 
of Rochester Press in 2013. 
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healing and deliverance practices within the Presbyterian Church of Ghana. With 
regards to Abboah-Offei, I describe how he came to teach and practise deliverance and 
the process by which Grace Presbyterian was established. Finally, I describe the various 
healing and deliverance activities that occur at Grace Presbyterian Church. These 
include deliverance workshops to train other practitioners, deliverance services offered 
bi-weekly, individual consultations with the afflicted offered several times a week, and 
deliverance practices that occur at Abboah-Offei’s home when Grace Presbyterian is 
closed. 

Before I begin describing the context in which the Presbyterian Church of Ghana 
became enchanted, let me define deliverance and discuss its relationship to healing. 
Deliverance is defined by Catechist Abboah-Offei as to set a person (place or object) free 
from Satan’s control (Abboah-Offei 2006, 6-7). Deliverance involves deploying the 
power of the Holy Spirit, particularly with the utterance ‘in the name of Jesus’ or alterna- 
tively ‘with the blood of Jesus’ in order to free people from any illness, affliction, or other 
problem caused by Satan. In this sense, deliverance in Ghanaian Christianity shares 
common ground with Akan healers. In many African societies, such as the Akan, repro- 
duction and prosperity in all possible forms are discussed in the language of health 
(Feierman 1995). Within highly enchanted forms of Christianity—where illness, health, 
and healing are influenced by supernatural forces and involve relationships between 
people and spirits—healing is synonymous with deliverance.” Throughout this chapter, 
I will use the terms ‘healing’ ‘deliverance, as well as ‘healing and deliverance’ as ana- 
logues referring to the same phenomena. 


ENCHANTED TRANSFORMATIONS OF THE 
PRESBYTERIAN CHURCH OF GHANA 


By the early 1960s, the Presbyterian Church of Ghana decided to formally institute heal- 
ing practices in the church due to three reasons. Firstly and primarily, the Presbyterian 
Church of Ghana was reacting to the massive exodus of their church members to 
enchanted (mostly Pentecostal) churches. Secondly, the creation of healing groups 
among those who stayed members of the Presbyterian Church of Ghana, while typically 
interacting with the new enchanted churches, contributed to the institutionalization of 
healing practices within the Presbyterian Church of Ghana. Thirdly, the international 
discussions that were ensuing within the World Council of Churches about healing and 
deliverance in the mainline churches influenced the Presbyterian Church of Ghana. 
First, a feature of Ghanaian Christianity between 1920 and 1960 was the emergence of 
enchanted Christianity such as Faith Tabernacle and the Church of Pentecost, which 


As Candy Gunther Brown notes, for most Pentecostals and Charismatics worldwide, divine healing 
is closely connected with deliverance from demonic oppression (2011, 18). 
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incorporated healing into their ritual repertoires. These new churches developed a type 
of worship that involved healing and the deliverance from malevolent spirits in response 
to the insecurities and social changes brought on by the cocoa industry and the massive 
intra-state migration. Many of these new churches were led by and included former 
Presbyterians, but their great successes influenced even those who remained in the 
Presbyterian Church of Ghana. 

Second, before the 1960s, there were instances of Presbyterians, typically influenced 
by new Pentecostal churches that began incorporating healing practices into the 
Presbyterian Church of Ghana (Omenyo 2002, 132-138). Yaa Abram from Akim-Awasa 
(Eastern Region) began praying for and healing the sick while still a member of the 
Presbyterian Church of Ghana in the 1930s. In 1938, a prayer (and presumably healing) 
group began in the Ramseyer Presbyterian Church in Kumasi, which met with 
Assemblies of God members for a time. Beginning in 1946, Catechist J. J. Manteaw began 
to have prayer meetings with the local Apostolic Church where he received the gifts of 
healing, and he later formed a prayer and healing group in Bechem, Brong Ahafo 
Region. In 1949, the Presbyterian teacher Sakyi- Addo began worshipping with the local 
Apostolic Church in Agogo-Ashanti, after which he began a small prayer and healing 
group. The Presbyterian Pastor M. O. Beeko also prayed for and healed many sick people 
in Odumase, Swedru, Asamankese, and Nkawkaw (Eastern Region) beginning in 1957 
(Beeko 2004, 47-51). 

Third, in August 1963 the Presbyterian Church met to discuss the World Council of 
Churches’ New Delhi and Ibadan report “Ihe Holy Spirit and the Christian 
Community, which addressed, among other things, the role of healing in the church. 
The report to the Synod of the Presbyterian Church of Ghana resulting from this meet- 
ing ‘What has Happened to Our Prayer Services’? argued for the restoration of the New 
Testament ministry of healing through prayer within congregations of the Presbyterian 
Church of Ghana (Omenyo 2002, 130). The committee also claimed that Christian 
healing should never be isolated from medical treatment, which God can use as a 
means to heal. 


ORIGINS OF THE BIBLE STUDY AND PRAYER 
GROUP 


Many individual Presbyterians played roles in establishing healing practices within the 
Presbyterian Church of Ghana. None, however, was more influential than Rev. 
T. A. Kumi, who helped to form the Bible Study and Prayer Group (BSPG), the primary 
sub-church organization devoted to healing and deliverance. Kumi’s interest in deliver- 
ance was in part developed by the Presbyterian Church of Ghana leadership, which 
awarded Kumi a two-year scholarship from 1960 to 1962 to study the charismatic 
revival—the incorporation of Pentecostal practices such as deliverance into mainline 
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churches—within the Presbyterian Church in Scotland in order to introduce these 
practices into the Presbyterian Church of Ghana (Omenyo 2002, 138). While in Glasgow, 
Kumi began working with Rev. Clarence Finlayson, founder of the Christian Fellowship 
of Healing in Scotland, and he later affiliated with the International Order of Saint Luke 
the Physician (San Diego) and World Healing Crusade (Blackpool, England). 

Kumi’s promotion of healing and deliverance upon his return to Ghana directly led to 
the creation of the Presbyterian Church of Ghana’s BSPG. When Kumi returned in 1962, 
he became the Warden of the Presbyterian Church of Ghana’s Ramseyer Retreat Centre 
in Abetifi. By 1963, Kumi was working closely with James McKeown and other leaders of 
the Church of Pentecost, who were regularly holding church conventions at the 
Ramseyer Retreat Centre (Kumi 1963, 51). Kumi also began giving seminars on healing 
and deliverance at the Ramseyer Retreat Centre between 1962 and 1965. Many prayer 
groups in the Presbyterian Church of Ghana were formed as a result of Kumi’s seminars. 
‘These prayer groups, particularly from Brong Ahafo, Asanti, Kwahu, and Akyem, were 
formally organized into the BSPG in March 1965, with twenty-one groups and six hun- 
dred members (Presbyterian Church of Ghana 1966, 47). Included in the aims and 
objectives of the BSPG was ‘to use prayer as an effective means of enduring and relieving 
pains, suffering, distress and want’ (Omenyo 2002, 142). 

In the creation of the BSPG, the Presbyterian leadership suggested that perhaps they 
had focused too much attention on biomedicine and the creation of hospitals, instead 
of divine or spiritual healing (Presbyterian Church of Ghana 1966, 51). In these days, 
the church leadership argued, when modern life breaks kinship ties and thrusts people 
into great insecurity, the care of individuals needs to be addressed (Presbyterian 
Church of Ghana 1966, 51). Traditional ‘pastoral care’ was not enough; prayer fellow- 
ships needed to be formed to care for the needs of the various congregations. Qualifying 
this impetus was the concern to create a standardized set of healing practices amidst 
great diversity within the existent prayer groups. This was the mandate for the creation 
of the BSPG. 

By 1966, the BSPG was formally recognized as a sub-church organization in the 
Presbyterian Church of Ghana. Various teams emerged within the BSPG, such as a 
deliverance team for treating general health as well as cases of misfortune determined to 
be a result of Satan or demons. Other teams established within the BSPG were counsel- 
ling teams and a crusaders team, which specialized in evangelism and church planting 
(Omenyo 2002, 147-148). These three activities—healing and deliverance, counselling, 
and evangelism—are quite interconnected within the BSPG, and are frequently under- 
taken by all members within any given BSPG. 

Two parachurch organizations, the Scripture Union and the Sudan Interior Mission, 
also contributed to the rapid growth of the BSPG in Ghana. The BSPG was composed of 
many members who were also associated with Scripture Union. As one Presbyterian 
pastor argued, the “Bible Study and Prayer Group flourished because Scripture Union 
members were often in leadership positions’ (Barker and Boadi-Siaw 2005, 154). The 
Sudan Interior Mission also contributed to the BSPG’s proliferation through broadcast- 
ing Christian radio programmes and distributing Christian literature. 
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SCRIPTURE UNION AND SUDAN INTERIOR 
MISSION 


Scripture Union was formed as a non-denominational Christian organization aimed at 
teaching school children about the Bible in the UK in the 1860s, but soon became inter- 
nationalized by the end of the century. Scripture Union literature circulated wherever 
British missionaries were stationed. By 1890, Scripture Unions worldwide circulation 
had reached 470,000, and its materials were translated into twenty-eight languages 
(Sylvester 1984, 34). In 1892, the first Scripture Union group met in Accra. By 1965, 
Scripture Union Ghana became autonomous after the British organization decentral- 
ized (Sylvester 1984, 225). The production of literature—which by the 1960s was aimed 
at both adults and children—became a hallmark of Scripture Union's evangelical pro- 
gramme in Ghana, as it had been elsewhere since the late nineteenth century. In 1965, 
Scripture Union helped to launch Africa Christian Press to publish Christian books 
written locally by African authors (Barker and Boadi-Siaw 2005, 194-195). Much of the 
literature soon began to focus on deliverance. 

Scripture Union Ghana became a leading organization in advancing deliverance the- 
ology and practice within school groups and town fellowships. Scripture Union became 
the main parachurch organization operating in Ghanas secondary schools by the late 
1950s. Graduates with Scripture Union backgrounds had, by the late 1960s and early 
19708, formed groups in universities as well as town fellowships (Sylvester 1984, 222). 
Some of the members of Scripture Union town fellowships introduced deliverance into 
the prayer groups of their churches, including the Presbyterian Church of Ghana 
(Omenyo 2002, 96). Scripture Union's deliverance ministry, led by a team called the 
Prayer Warriors, emerged alongside the BSPG with much cross-fertilization between 
the two. 

Many of the Scripture Union Prayer Warrior leaders had much interaction with the 
BSPG, including the founder of Scripture Union Prayer Warriors Edward Okyere. In 
September 1973, Edward Okyere, a Presbyterian teacher in Ashanti-Mampong, was 
appointed Scripture Union travelling secretary for the Asante and Brong-Ahafo Regions 
(Barker and Boadi-Siaw 2005, 217). Okyere felt anxious about his new job and decided 
to invite friends to a secluded cave where they could pray quietly for his new job and for 
the welfare of the nation (Barker and Boadi-Siaw 2005, 90-91). After Yaw Frimpong- 
Manso suggested the site, Okyere invited members of the Sekyeredumasi Scripture 
Union town fellowship to join him for seven days of fasting and prayer in April 1974. 

This week of fasting, prayer, and deliverance became an annual event known as the 
Warriors’ Annual Retreat (WAR). A variety of healing miracles occurred over the first 
twenty years of WAR: barren women became pregnant, the blind were given sight, 
demons causing epilepsy were cast out, witches were delivered, a girl was raised from the 
dead, the insane were healed, and all types of diseases were cured (Kumah 1994, 15). The 
WAR retreat in 1974 included 29 participants. By 1992 there were 1,244 people from 
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54 denominations and in 2003 participants numbered 2,830 from over 50 Christian 
organizations (Kumah 1994, 13). Scripture Union’s WAR expanded by 1984 to include an 
annual deliverance workshop to provide formal instruction in healing and deliverance 
practices to Prayer Teams that were developing in all the Presbyterian Church’s BSPG as 
well as other mainline churches. In 1984, the first workshop was held at the Kumasi 
Catholic Conference Centre with 60 participants. By 2003, there were 1,108 participants 
from 15 ministries and churches (Scripture Union Prayer Warrior Ministry 2004, 7). 

Besides Scripture Union, another international parachurch organization, the Sudan 
Interior Mission, influenced the deliverance movement within the Presbyterian Church 
of Ghana through Christian radio programming (ELWA) and a Christian bookstore 
(Challenge). Two Canadians and an American founded Sudan Interior Mission as an 
evangelical Christian mission to Africa in 1893. By 1952, Sudan Interior Mission, in col- 
laboration with the West African Broadcasting Association, took over Radio ELWA 
based in Monrovia, Liberia. ELWA, an acronym that stands for Eternal Love Winning 
Africa, began broadcasting in January 1954. From the mid-1950s through the 1980s, 
ELWA was broadcasting to Ghana in English and local languages, featuring evangelical 
and fundamentalist Christian programming (Debrunner 1967, 349). After he became 
born-again in 1965, Edward Okyere remembers being specifically influenced by ELWA 
radio, which aired popular Billy Graham programmes.* 

Another organization established by Sudan Interior Mission that strongly influenced 
the deliverance practices within the Presbyterian Church of Ghana was Challenge 
Enterprises, a parachurch organization established in Ghana in 1956, but later managed 
by Ghanaians after 1975. In particular, Challenge runs a bookshop, which is Ghana's 
largest distributer of evangelical Christian literature. Challenge sells evangelical 
Christian literature—from Europe, North America, and West Africa—at discounted 
prices. Also, Challenge offers a deliverance workshop similar to Scripture Union in the 
form of the All Pastors’ Annual Conference, which was inaugurated in 1987, where deliv- 
erance literature is also sold at reduced prices (Asamoah-Gyadu 2005). 

The deliverance literature disseminated by Challenge Enterprises bookstore to lead- 
ers within the BSPG influenced the movement significantly. Of particular importance 
was the distribution of the Nigerian Emmanuel Eni’s book Delivered from the Powers of 
Darkness, published by Scripture Union Nigeria, which became a bestseller in Ghana by 
1988 (Asamoah-Gyadu 2005, 171). And there was cross-fertilization between Challenge 
bookstore, the BSPG, and Scripture Union. For instance, the first full-time secretary of 
the BSPG, Kwasi Asenso, was a leading Scripture Union member who was employed at 
the Challenge Enterprises bookstore at the time of his appointment in 1976 (Barker and 
Boadi-Siaw 2005, 154). 

These two parachurch organizations—the Scripture Union and Sudan Interior 
Mission—helped to introduce deliverance practices into the Presbyterian Church via 
the BSPG. And the Presbyterian Church was the first mainline church in Ghana to accept 
and support the charismatic movement—particularly healing and deliverance—within 


° Interview with Edward Okyere, Akropong, Ghana, 11 February 2007. 
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its framework (Omenyo 2002, 146). These deliverance practices helped the Presbyterian 
Church of Ghana to grow significantly, which was another mandate of the BSPG: 
evangelism and church growth. In this mandate, the Presbyterian Church of Ghana was 
very successful. During a five-year span between 1987 and 1991, the Ghana Evangelism 
Committee, which conducts surveys of Christian membership in Ghana based on 
Sunday service attendance, reported a 17 per cent growth in the Presbyterian Church 
of Ghana. The only other mainline church to experience growth, and not a decline 
over this time period was the Methodist Church, which grew only 2 per cent 
(Gifford 1998, 62). 

The institutionalization of deliverance practices within the Presbyterian Church of 
Ghana was furthered in the mid-1990s with the establishment of the first charismatic 
Presbyterian Church called Grace Presbyterian, which serves as a deliverance centre: 
where public deliverance services are performed and private consultations are offered to 
the suffering. Grace Church was established by Catechist Ebenezer Abboah-Offei, a 
leader in the BSPG and Scripture Union, who was significantly influenced by literature 
from the Challenge Enterprises bookstore. 


CATECHIST EBENEZER ABBOAH-OFFEI, 
DELIVERANCE PRACTITIONER 


On 23 June 1957, Ebenezer Abboah-Offei was born in Akropong into one of the oldest 
Christian families in the country; one of his ancestors, David Asante, was the first 
ordained Ghanaian Pastor of the Basel Mission who was trained at the Basel Seminary 
in Württemberg between 1857 and 1862 (Debrunner 1967, 305). Abboah-Offei’s father 
had been a cocoa farmer and cocoa broker in Suhum. Abboah- Offei lived in Suhum as a 
small boy until his father’s death when Abboah-Offei was four or five years old.* After 
his father’s death, Abboah-Offei moved back to Akropong to attend primary school and 
then moved to Asamankese, where his family managed a 300-acre palm oil plantation 
(which was used initially for cocoa), for secondary school. Abboah-Offei spent the next 
twelve years living in Asamankese and working on his family’s palm oil plantation as 
well as in his family’s soap factory. While living in Asamankese in 1975, he became born- 
again as a result of joining Scripture Union in secondary school. 

Abboah-Offei, like many other young Presbyterians whose families were involved in 
cocoa production, was drawn to more enchanted forms of Christianity. While living in 
Asamankese—the birthplace of Pentecostalism in Ghana—Abboah- Offei visited many 
churches with robust healing practices, such as the Church of Pentecost, the Christ 
Apostolic Church, and the African Faith Tabernacle. At age 20, Abboah-Offei joined 
two Christian student organizations: the Asamankese Christian Fellowship (where he 


* Interview with Ebenezer Abboah-Offei, Akropong, 26 November 2007. 
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became president) and Joyful Way Incorporated, an evangelistic youth music team that 
helped to modernize Christian music in Ghana (Asamoah-Gyadu 2005, 107). From 1979 
to 1986, Abboah-Offei was president of the Scripture Union town fellowship in 
Asamankese. 

In the 1980s, Abboah-Offei’s career in agriculture began to blossom. In 1985, Abboah- 
Offei graduated from the University of Science and Technology in Kumasi with an agri- 
cultural degree and worked from 1985 to 1987 as the plantation manager of his family’s 
300-acre palm oil plantation. Simultaneously, he managed a government-owned palm 
oil plantation located on 10,000 acres of land twenty kilometres outside of Asamankese, 
which employed over 800 workers. Abboah-Offei’s commitment to his faith—he was 
still a member of the Presbyterian Church—increased as he became more successful. 
As plantation manager, Abboah-Offei would show Christian films, such as the Ten 
Commandments, during non-work hours for the laborers. These films were purchased 
from Challenge Enterprises bookstore in Accra. 

While his spiritual and professional life was thriving in Asamankese, God spoke to 
Abboah-Offei one day and directed him to move home to Akropong. Soon after his 
marriage in September 1987 to Faustina Martinson, the organizing secretary of the 
Asamankese Christian Fellowship, Abboah-Offei followed God’s directive and moved 
with his wife to Akropong. He began to teach agriculture at the Okuapemman second- 
ary school that year. In order to supplement his income as an agricultural teacher, 
Abboah-Offei started a small poultry farm in Akropong. Within a year Abboah-Offei 
had 3,000 chickens. At this time, Abboah-Offei, who was not yet a deliverance practi- 
tioner, noticed an ability to heal his sick animals through prayer. Abboah- Offei’s success 
in praying for the health of his animals became more apparent one day when his chick- 
ens were accidentally given poisoned feed. Abboah-Offei had unknowingly bought 
chicken feed containing the toxic chemical aflatoxin. Immediately after giving this feed 
to his chickens, 157 collapsed dead. Abboah-Offei quickly began praying, asking God to 
save the other chickens. After praying for a while with the chickens, Abboah-Offei asked 
his assistant to fetch him a bucket of water. Abboah-Offei took the water and sprinkled it 
on the living chickens, telling them that through the blood of Jesus, baptism brings life 
from death. Not another bird died after the prayers and baptism. 

After this event, Abboah-Offei was determined to apply his gift of prayer to the wel- 
fare of people, not animals. The Catechist organized a BSPG at Akropong’s Christ 
Presbyterian Church, the oldest continuously attended Presbyterian Church in Ghana, 
established in 1835. By 1989, Abboah-Offei was appointed the BSPG president at Christ 
Church and soon became an elder, a rare appointment for a man less than 30 years old. 
Many of the older leaders in the church disagreed with Abboah-Offei’s promotion of 
deliverance practices, claiming they were unbiblical. But the BSPG at Christ Church 
continued growing. During the late 1980s, Abboah-Offei was reading deliverance litera- 
ture voraciously, particularly publications sold at Challenge Enterprises bookstore. 

As the BSPG began to grow within Christ Church with more and more people flock- 
ing to their deliverance services, the leadership at Christ suggested that Abboah-Offei 
found a charismatic Presbyterian Church in Akropong because of tensions within 
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Christ Church's congregation; many did not support the charismatic movement and the 
church leaders were concerned about congregational instability. Abboah-Offei’s vision 
for this type of institution was particularly influenced by similar deliverance centres that 
were established by the Church of Pentecost. In particular, during the mid-1990s, 
Abboah-Offei was influenced by the Bethel Prayer Camp in Sunyani, which was led by 
the Church of Pentecost’s Owusu Tabiri. The patronage of the Church of Pentecost 
prayer camps by mainline church members such as Abboah-Offei was so significant that 
these churches began establishing their own prayer camps or deliverance centres, such 
as Grace Presbyterian Church in Akropong (Onyinah 2002, 255). 

While the establishment of Grace Presbyterian Church placed Abboah-Offei at the 
centre of Presbyterian Church of Ghana's deliverance movement, his kinship network 
also has influenced this process. T. A. Kumi, the primary person responsible for estab- 
lishing the BSPG, is the great-uncle of Abboah-Offei, while Edward Okyere, who inaug- 
urated Scripture Unions WAR, is Abboah-Offei’s cousin.” M. K. Yeboah, the former 
Presbyterian who became the Church of Pentecost Chairman from 1988 through 1998, is 
Okyere’s father.° Finally, Samuel Asare, who is Abboah-Offei’s assistant at Grace, is the 
godson of Faustina Abboah-Offei, the Catechist’s wife. Healing and deliverance has 
become a family affair in Abboah-Offei’s extended Akropong family, although he has 
become well known in his own right through establishing and managing Grace 
Presbyterian Church, which I will describe in more detail in the following section. 


GRACE PRESBYTERIAN CHURCH 


Grace Presbyterian Church was founded in March 1996 by Abboah-Offei—with the 
help of his assistant Samuel Asare and with the encouragement of his wife Faustina 
Abboah-Offei—on the grounds of the Presbyterian girls’ primary school in Akropong. 
By 1999, Abboah-Offei had quit his teaching job and sold his chickens to devote himself 
full-time to the Presbyterian Church's deliverance ministry and to Grace Church. After 
the Catechist had sold all his chickens, he used the wood from the chicken coops to 
build Grace's first sanctuary. 

In time, sufficient money was raised through tithes and offerings from Abboah-Offei’s 
deliverance services to begin construction ofa much larger concrete sanctuary for Grace 
Presbyterian Church to replace the original wooden structure as the main venue for 
public services. By 2007, the basement of the larger sanctuary was completed and used 
to hold services. Also in 2007, several smaller stucco buildings were erected on the prop- 
erty around Grace. One building was used by Abboah-Offei as his office, while another 
housed the patient files. On 20 April 2014 the Grace Chapel was finally completed, and 


$ Kumi married Abboah-Offei’s grandfather's sister. 
© Yeboah is not, however, Abboah-Offei’s uncle. Yeboah married the wife of Abboah-Offei’s uncle, 
after he had passed away. 
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the Moderator of the General Assembly of the Presbyterian Church of Ghana as well as 
the Vice President of Ghana were in attendance at the ceremony. In Grace Chapel were 
new Offices that replaced the stucco buildings, which were torn down. 

Grace Church has the largest sanctuary in the Presbyterian Church of Ghana, seating 
nearly 5,000 people in the main sanctuary and basement. Funds for the building of the 
chapel was raised locally. Architectural drawings, designs, and labour were also pro- 
duced locally. The sound system was sourced from the USA, while the furnishings had 
some Chinese technology in the form of fixed balustrades. The furniture in Grace was 
sourced from Turkey. Finally, the elevator in the chapel is British technology. 

A typical week at Grace includes individual consultation available on Mondays, 
Tuesdays, and Thursdays. Usually, twenty-five to fifty people show up per day between 
the working hours of 8 a.m. and 3 or 4 p.m. Wednesdays and Saturdays are reserved for 
public deliverance services from 1 p.m. to 5 p.m., after which individual consultation is 
available. Wednesday service tends to be smaller, drawing three to four hundred people, 
while Saturday service is attended by one thousand to two thousand people (see 
Figure 36.1). Friday is the day of rest, prayer, and meditation for Abboah-Offei, while 
Sunday is reserved for regular church service (as opposed to specific deliverance ser- 
vice). And on the first day of every month Grace holds a two-hour prayer meeting at 


FIGURE 36.1 Saturday service at Grace Presbyterian Church, Akropong, Ghana, 17 February 
2007. 
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dawn in which two to three thousand people attend. One weekend a month from 
February through November Abboah-Offei teaches his deliverance course at Grace. 

Grace employs seventy-six deliverance workers, referred to as the Grace Deliverance 
Team or more simply the Grace Team, which is the Bible Study and Prayer Group of 
Grace Church. All members of the Grace Team have successfully passed Abboah-Offei’s 
deliverance course. Many of these people are retirees who are living off a pension and 
have free time to participate in their church. Some of the workers have other full-time 
jobs and come to volunteer at Grace whenever available. Still other Team members are 
people who cannot find other work and are paid a small salary by Abboah-Offei. 

While this deliverance system practised at Grace is exclusive of and demonizes Akan 
spiritual healing practitioners, it includes biomedicine as the 1963 report of the 
Presbyterian Church of Ghana specified. One important aspect of this healing system 
within the Presbyterian Church of Ghana is its incorporation of biomedicine and psych- 
iatry. There is one volunteer psychiatrist who assists in diagnosing and treating various 
disorders at Grace. Also, several of the retired Grace Team members are former nurses 
or doctors. The Grace Team frequently accepts people from and sends people to the 
nearby Tetteh Quashie Memorial Hospital in Mampong, which is typically facilitated by 
the staff who work or have worked for both institutions. 


DELIVERANCE SERVICES AND WORKSHOPS 
AT GRACE PRESBYTERIAN CHURCH 


There are three primary activities that dominate Grace Presbyterian Church: deliver- 
ance services, deliverance workshops, and individual consultation. I will describe the 
first two in the following section. At public deliverance services, Abboah-Offei either 
dresses in a dark suit and tie or traditional Ghanaian cloth when preaching. His sermons 
are elucidated from notes on his laptop, while PowerPoint presentations are projected 
onto a large screen for the congregation to follow. Services are predominantly per- 
formed in Twi although some English is used. The services typically begin with worship 
and prayer, which includes music, dancing, and praying. This is followed by Abboah- 
Offei’s sermon, which is organized around a central theme focusing on deliverance. 

During deliverance sermons, spirit possession often spontaneously occurs. By spirit 
possession, I am referring to executive possession, which entails spiritual agent(s) tak- 
ing over a host’s executive control or replacing a host’s mind. Furthermore, in the con- 
text of deliverance, spirit possession entails executive possession by malevolent spirits 
and not the Holy Spirit. When possession occurs during sermons at Grace, various 
Grace Team members care for and subdue the possessed person. At other times, 
Abboah-Offei will pick people out of the audience who have a particular disorder as 
they are revealed to him (by God) during a service. He will call them forward, lay hands 
on them, pray over them, and frequently they will become possessed. 
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Usually there is time given for testimonies in these services after the sermon is 
delivered. People give thanks for health and success in their lives, such as healing from 
afflictions, success in school, at work, or in a relationship, reproductive success, or find- 
ing protection from malevolent spiritual forces. Many times after the sermon and testi- 
monies are completed, a prayer line will be called, where people with particular 
afflictions or misfortunes will be called forward and prayed for. This too can result in 
possession. Prayer lines are followed by offerings, more prayers and, finally, the 
Benediction, where Grace Team members continue to lay hands on people and pray 
with individuals and groups of people with various problems. 

In July 2000, Abboah-Offei began offering a deliverance workshop at Grace. Abboah- 
Offei’s two-year course is offered one weekend a month from February through 
November, for ten months in total. It is offered only to Prayer Teams, not individuals. For 
a Prayer Team to pass the course they must attend for two years or twenty total weekends. 
In the course of a weekend, teaching takes place Friday evening and all day Saturday. 
Abboah-Offei estimated that at the start of the programme’s seventh year in February 
2007, approximately 300 people had graduated from his course offered at Grace. Abboah- 
Offei trains Prayer Teams from the mainline churches, such as Methodists, Presbyterians, 
and Catholics, as well as Neo-Pentecostal Prayer Teams. They have yet to train any teams 
from the classical Pentecostal churches such as the Church of Pentecost. 

Before leading his own deliverance workshop, Abboah-Offei had a significant amount 
of experience attending and later leading the Scripture Union deliverance workshop. 
Abboah-Offei first participated in the Scripture Union deliverance workshop as early as 
1987; by 2000 he was teaching deliverance procedures in the Scripture Union deliverance 
workshop, and in December 2006, Abboah-Offei gave the keynote address (called theme 
address). One primary difference between the Scripture Union course and the one offered 
by Abboah- Offei is the greater body of research from both primary and secondary sources 
incorporated into the Catechist’s course and course materials. Primary source material 
includes research conducted among Akan religious practitioners by Abboah-Offei’s Grace 
Team, while his secondary source material includes a plethora of deliverance authors such 
as Rebecca Brown, Mark Bubeck, Abraham Chigbundu, Peter Horrobin, Harold Horton, 
Samuel O. Onwona, Francis MacNutt, Ed Murphy, and Dean Sherman. Besides deliver- 
ance authors, other secondary sources include anthropological monographs on the occult 
in Africa. Abboah-Offei was particularly influenced in thinking about witchcraft as a pan- 
African phenomenon by E. E. Evans-Pritchard’s research on witchcraft among the Azande. 


INDIVIDUAL CONSULTATION AT GRACE 
PRESBYTERIAN CHURCH 


Besides deliverance services and workshops, Grace also offers individual consultation 
for the afflicted. Individual consultation always began with a counsellee filling out a 
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deliverance questionnaire used to diagnose his or her affliction. The questionnaire 
administered by Abboah-Offei, which is the same one used by Scripture Union, was 
adapted from one used by the Anglican Church of Singapore, which Abboah-Offei pro- 
cured through international Scripture Union networks. Abboah-Offei’s deliverance 
questionnaire has seven sections that ask particular questions about a person's past. 
Section one asks for personal information, such as name, clan, occupation, and marital 
status. Section two asks the counsellee to describe the affliction, its duration, and any 
previous actions taken to alleviate it. Section three asks questions pertaining to family 
background, such as whether one’s parents had worshipped in Aladura churches, 
whether one’s family members had visited ‘native doctors’ or ancestral shrines, and 
whether there are ancestral stools in the family or curses laid upon any family members. 
Section four asks questions similar to section three, but with respect to the afflicted indi- 
vidual, not to his or her family.” Section five asks about unusual phenomena experi- 
enced such as seeing hallucinations, hearing strange voices, or having voices inside one’s 
head. Section six asks questions about antisocial behaviour, such as excessive hatred, 
anger, or sexual disorders. Finally, section seven asks about unusual phenomena experi- 
enced in dreams, such as being abused, losing money, or talking with dead friends or 
family. Answers to sections one and three through seven will give an indication of what 
is causing the affliction indicated in section two, if the individual’s problem has a spirit- 
ual cause. 

At Grace Church in the context of individual consultation, the afflicted are referred to 
as counsellees, while the Grace Team members are referred to as counsellors. I will 
maintain this designation throughout my description. In filling out the questionnaire, 
counsellees are assisted by a group of women from the Grace Team ifit is their first time 
at Grace. If not, they fill out the forms themselves unless they request help. This takes 
place at a table set up in the basement of the new sanctuary, where all aspects of the indi- 
vidual consultation take place. With new counsellees, the Grace Team members explain 
each question and encourage them to answer all questions accurately and honestly. 

Questionnaires used by the Grace Team are individually marked with a Grace Team 
stamp. This is done in order to avoid people bringing in fraudulent forms for individuals 
not seen by or prayed for by the first set of counsellors, who assist in filling out the forms 
and praying for the counsellees. Each questionnaire is also marked with a unique num- 
ber according to the number of visitors to date in that calendar year: for instance, 304/15 
is the 304th counsellee since January 2015. The counsellee is given a card that lists their 
name, hometown, and the number corresponding to their deliverance questionnaire. 
If this individual comes for future counselling, the Grace Team will be able to pull his or 
her file using this cataloguing system. The deliverance forms are stored in an archives 
room in the basement of Grace, and one of the Grace Team members is assigned the task 
of maintaining and retrieving these forms. 


7 This category includes Aladura churches, native doctors, dwarfs, mallam (Muslim healer), or usage 
of a concoction/talisman/charm. 
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Before being sent with their form to an individual counsellor, counsellees are made to 
affirm or accept Christ in their lives. This is a necessary component of deliverance, anda 
transitional phase between filling out the questionnaire and meeting with a counsellor. 
Anywhere from one to three of the women who assisted in filling out the questionnaire 
will bring the counsellee to a corner of the sanctuary, lay hands on him/her, and ask if 
the counselee is born-again. All counsellees need to have already accepted Christ as 
their personal saviour, accepted Jesus during this interaction, or agreed to have a coven- 
anted fellowship with Him. Without this, a counsellor will not see a counsellee. 

After this affirmation, these Grace Team members will pray with the counsellee 
against general afflicting agents, particularly to cast out demons in their families, destroy 
family altars, and combat witchcraft. Then the deliverance counsellor will pray for the 
specific affliction listed in question two of the deliverance questionnaire. Finally, when 
all these steps have been completed, the counsellee is sent to a waiting area in the base- 
ment to wait to be seen by a counsellor. When a counsellor becomes free, he (all are 
men) calls the counsellee to one of five offices used for individual consultation. Each 
office is equipped with olive oil for anointing and tissue paper for cleaning substances 
vomited if possession occurs during the course of the consultation. 

While seated in a chair at a desk opposite the counsellee, a counsellor will discuss the 
questionnaire with the counsellee in an attempt to diagnose the problem based on the 
data collected. Discussion ensues and the counsellors take notes directly on the ques- 
tionnaire, which counsellees are not given access to. Because many of the spiritual dis- 
orders stem from interpersonal relationships, it is the policy of the Grace Team not to 
reveal the source of the afflicting agent to the sufferer for fear of retribution. Only the 
counsellors are aware of the exact nature of the diagnosis. For example, counsellors 
would reveal that a person’s chest pain was caused by a witchcraft attack, but they would 
not reveal that a patient's aunt is the person bewitching him or her. If an afflicted person 
does discover that a living individual is in some way responsible for an illness or misfor- 
tune—which is very common in sub-Saharan Africa in general (Westerlund 2006)—it 
is the policy at Grace that he or she not approach the person or seek retribution, but 
rather pray for that person's forgiveness. 

While completed questionnaire with resultant discussions often lead to a diagnosis, 
non-discursive signs are equally important in this therapeutic process. For instance, 
during one individual consultation, Samuel Asare prayed for a woman who began pull- 
ing at her ring finger, then pulling all her fingers, and then rubbing her hands together. 
On her questionnaire, she wrote that she had sex in her dreams with strangers. The sign 
of pulling her ring finger, which is an index of spiritual marriage, in conjunction with 
the information about having sex in her dreams with strangers listed on her question- 
naire led to her diagnosis: the woman had a spiritual marriage with a demonic being. 

Another diagnostic technique, to determine whether a disorder has a demonic aeti- 
ology, used during individual consultation as well as during public deliverance services, 
is diagnosis via therapy (Feierman 1981). More specifically, a counsellor will pray with a 
counsellee against a variety of afflicting agents, one after the other, until possession 
occurs, which signals the correct afflicting agent. Diagnosis via therapy frequently 
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occurs when completed questionnaires, resultant discussions, and non-discursive signs 
do not reveal the afflicting agent. 

Interaction between counsellor and counsellee in the course of individual consult- 
ation takes different forms. Sometimes during the consultation at Grace, counsellors 
will only discuss the problems with counsellees. At other times prayers are given, and 
the counsellor lays hands on the counsellee. Sometimes counsellors anoint counsellees 
with olive oil. On other occasions, prayers are given and counsellees become possessed; 
in such instances other Grace Team members will be called upon to care for and restrain 
the possessed. 

While consultations are being performed, many Grace Team members participate as 
intercessors, occupying a section of the new sanctuary and praying for various things. 
There are usually ten to fifteen intercessors praying at any given time on Mondays, 
Tuesdays, and Thursdays when Grace is open for individual consultation. If there is an 
urgent problem, then Abboah-Offei will indicate to the intercessors that a certain afflic- 
tion needs to be prayed for or that a certain malevolent agent needs to be prayed against. 
If there is no urgent problem, then the intercessors will pray separately or join in prayer 
led by a leader who will announce a topic of his or her choice. These topics follow a 
prayer line, which is a series of designated prayers on a specific topic such as illness, 
witchcraft, or demons. 


DELIVERANCE OUTSIDE OF GRACE 
PRESBYTERIAN CHURCH 


Outside of planned deliverance service, many people come directly to Abboah-Offei’s 
home, located one or two kilometres from Grace Church, for consultation or deliver- 
ance. People arrive at all hours of the day and night. He meets with and counsels people 
from all strata of Ghanaian society: from secondary school children trying to get into 
university and young women who have fallen into prostitution, to federal judges and 
successful Accra businessmen. But many in more urgent need—those suffering from 
sickness or misfortune and those demonically possessed—go directly to Abboah-Offei’s 
home, where he and his wife tend to these patients. Finally, people often stop by Abboah- 
Offei’s house on their way to the Tetteh Quashie Hospital, so that they or their family 
members can be prayed for before consulting a physician. 

Other structures used for deliverance purposes are in the process of being erected on 
land privately owned by Abboah-Offei adjacent to his home. In 2007, the Catechist was 
contemplating building a retreat centre on a piece of this land, and in September 2010 
the Patmos Retreat Centre was completed, which houses fifty-five persons. The Patmos 
Retreat Centre has an affiliated chapel which is used for services and deliverance activ- 
ities. Adjacent to the Patmos Chapel is an outdoor prayer garden. Typically at the out- 
door services, groups of intercessors are placed in different areas of the prayer garden. 
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Each group of intercessors prays for one specific matter, such as protection against 
witchcraft, success at work, or reproductive fertility. People come to the prayer garden 
and pray in an area dedicated to their specific disorder. 


CONCLUSION 


By the first decade of the twenty-first century the Presbyterian Church of Ghana had 
become enchanted. The Presbyterian Church leadership formally recognized the 
multiplicity of spiritual entities that cause affliction in the world, as well as the power of 
the Holy Spirit to heal the suffering. With the creation of the BSPGs as well as Grace 
Presbyterian Church, there became a multiplication of practitioners—some particu- 
larly charismatic like Catechist Ebenezer Abboah-Offei—to manage this therapeutic 
process and heal the suffering. The leadership of the Presbyterian Church of Ghana in 
recent years has also facilitated this process by being very pro-deliverance: Yaw 
Frimpong-Manso, Moderator of the Presbyterian Church of Ghana from 2004 to 2010, 
helped establish Scripture Unions WAR with Edward Okyere in 1974, and the 
Moderator, Rev. Dr Emmanuel Marty (2010-2016), was the first theologian to teach 
deliverance seminars at Trinity College, Ghana’s mainline seminary, in the late 1990s 
(Gifford 2004, 89). 

In this time period, from 1960 to the twenty-first century, the Presbyterian Church of 
Ghana became extremely enchanted which corresponded to the development of the 
Neo-Pentecostal (variously called Charismatic or Born-Again) movement in Ghana 
and also Nigeria (Gifford 2004; Marshall 2009). In fact, many of the same institutions 
and people who were partaking in the Neo-Pentecostal movement were also playing a 
role in or interacting with people associated with the Presbyterian Church of Ghana, 
particularly Catechist Ebenezer Abboah-Offei. 

At the institutional level, the same parachurch organizations that helped to develop 
the Presbyterian Churchs BSPG—Scripture Union and Challenge Enterprises book- 
shop—also played a significant role in the Neo-Pentecostal movement. For instance, 
Paul Gifford cites the success of Emmanuel Eni’s Delivered from the Powers of 
Darkness—a Scripture Union publication—as an early example of deliverance literature 
that became a bestseller in Ghana influencing Neo-Pentecostals (Gifford 2004, 85). 
Scripture Union, too, became the leading parachurch organization within Ghanaian 
secondary schools, which fostered much deliverance among Neo-Pentecostals 
(Asamoah-Gyadu 2005, 102-104). Scripture Union's deliverance workshop—in which 
Abboah-Offei now plays a leading role—is also given credit in leading to the popularity 
of deliverance practices among Neo-Pentecostals (Asamoah-Gyadu 2005, 170). 

Challenge Enterprise bookshop, through selling books and offering deliverance 
courses, also played a major role in fostering deliverance practices among Neo- 
Pentecostal pastors, particularly through their Annual Pastors’ Prayer Conference 
which began in 1987 (Asamoah-Gyadu 2005, 170). Challenge played a similar role 
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within the healing and deliverance movement in the Presbyterian Church of Ghana. 
Abboah-Offei was extremely influenced by Mark Bubeck, an American deliverance 
author who significantly influenced the deliverance movement within Ghana’s Neo- 
Pentecostal Churches, with whom Abboah-Offei met at Challenge in 1983 
(Asamoah-Gyadu 2005, 171). And other authors such as Abraham Chigbundu and 
Rebecca Brown—who influenced deliverance within the Neo-Pentecostal move- 
ment (Gifford 2004, 89)—played a similar role within Abboah-Offei’s thinking and 
practice. 

Therefore, the enchantment of the Presbyterian Church of Ghana, through the insti- 
tutionalization of deliverance practices, has parallels with the Neo-Pentecostal move- 
ment in Ghanaian Christianity. The same social forces and institutions affected both 
movements, which I argue have led to the enchantment of Ghanaian Christianity gener- 
ally, whether mainline, Pentecostal, or Neo-Pentecostal. 
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INTRODUCTION 


IN some circles, Calvinism is already spoken of in the past tense. Historian Edward Muir 
(2005, 160) states blandly that the ‘overly rational religion’ of Reformed Protestantism 
‘failed to sustain many souls, as is shown by the enthusiasm for Methodism and its vari- 
ants in Britain and America in the nineteenth century and the spread of charismatic 
Protestantism and Catholicism in the twentieth. While this declaration of past and final 
failure is clearly overblown, the basic criticism has a measure of credibility. Stiffand stu- 
dious, Calvinism can seem more like a dusty school of thought than an abundant 
embodiment of Christian faith. If this is all that Calvinism can be, perhaps the death 
certificate prematurely signed by Muir is still warranted. However, perhaps there is more 
than Calvinist heritage at work in the cerebral bent of Reformed Protestantism. If so, a 
more vibrant flourishing of Calvinism is possible. This chapter explores the tendency 
towards rationalism in Calvinism and gestures towards possible alternative permuta- 
tions of the tradition. 


RATIONALISM AND REFORMATION 


Muir argues that the intellectual emphasis in Reformed Protestantism emerged in the 
process of Reformation. In the midst of arguments about sacraments and rituals, he 
contends, both emotions and embodiment were problematized. As Reformed 
Christians articulated new understandings of word and sacrament, there occurred cor- 
responding changes in views of emotion and body. These changes have affected how 
Reformed Protestants approach religious disciplines to this day. 
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One of the cherished legacies of the Reformation is a focus on scripture. Muir (2005, 
158) points out that Reformed theology and Renaissance humanism both were involved 
in recovering practices of Hebrew learning. In particular, they emphasized hermeneut- 
ics, ‘the disciplined activity of interpreting the meaning of a text’; textual interpretation 
continues to be central to Reformed Christianity and education, not merely as an aca- 
demic process but also as a form of devotion. 

Muir (2005, 158) argues that this turn to scriptural hermeneutics as the central discipline 
of faith involved a shift away from the centrality of liturgical practices. He writes, “The pro- 
cess of gaining access to the sacred shifted from experiencing the divine body through sight, 
touch, and ingestion to interpreting the scriptural Word’ The humanist influence of this 
retrieval included an emphasis on understanding the meaning and substance of liturgical 
forms, rather than simply participating in the rituals (Muir 2005, 177). Something similar 
can be observed in theological debates regarding how the Eucharist works. Calvin, Luther, 
Zwingli, and others sought to craft understandings of the Lord’s Supper that were rooted in 
scripture. While their views differed, Reformed Christians rejected the doctrine of transub- 
stantiation. Muir (2005, 180) contends that ‘[t]he very act of asking the question, “what does 
“This is my body’ mean?” tended to poison the living Eucharist among Protestants in a way 
that was symptomatic of a broad assault on the theory that rituals can make the divine 
present in the material’ Quite apart from how this question was answered, its very asking 
changed the relationship between the faithful and the elements. 

When humanists and reformers considered how the sacraments worked, they asked 
about the biblical support, the metaphysics, and the role of the celebrant. They also asked 
about how sacraments work in terms of efficacy in the life of the believer. “The reformers 
wanted practical results. In their view rituals “worked” only when they improved the 
morals of the people’ (Muir 2005, 158). Many people were wary of the emotional effects 
of liturgy on participants—finding it manipulative and untrustworthy (Muir 2005, 160, 
183). Thus when they considered what liturgy did for and in the participants, they 
devalued emotional response and emphasized moral meaning (Muir 2005, 158). 

One of the issues at stake in debates about the Eucharist is the relationship between 
the infinite creator God and any finite reality. Muir (2005, 189) insists the affirmation 
that ‘the finite cannot contain the infinite’ changed views of bread and wine, as well as 
saints and icons. The space in which God is found in rites shifted from the (finite) mater- 
ial elements to the (infinite) meaning of the rite, including the moral meaning in the life 
of the believer. Muir (2005, 158) argues that ‘[t]he question for [the reformers] became 
less how the Word assumed flesh, as it did in the mass, than how the Word assumed 
meaning, as it did through preaching, prayer, and study. Muir thus identifies the process 
of reformation itself, particularly in relation to sacraments, as shaping Reformed 
Protestantism to be about intellect rather than embodiment and emotion. 

This pejorative reading of Protestant history does not linger on the impetus for 
Reform and the positive commitments of Luther and Calvin. Both witnessed the pro- 
found harm—the theological abuse—that can occur when religious authority is 
unchecked. For Calvin, the affirmation that God is present always and everywhere was 
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primarily a celebration of God’s sovereignty. It also rejected the claim that grace must be 
received in the times and places when it was distributed by priests. Calvin's movement 
away from particular places, things, and people being especially sacred was a repudi- 
ation of religious authorities that had rendered concrete harm upon his community. 
Likewise, Calvins emphasis on the importance of scripture is primarily joy and confi- 
dence in God’s revelation. It is also both invitation and imperative for Christians to 
engage the Word of God directly, which could prevent ecclesial abuses. Calvin had seen 
the church prey upon the fears of Christians. Calvin had seen the temptation to supersti- 
tion and idolatry among the faithful and the willingness of the church to exploit that. 
His suspicion of sacred objects or shrines and of any religious ritual that became 
unthinking was part of a larger recognition and rejection of the sinful tendency towards 
idolatry. Partly in response to abuses of the sacramental system in his day, Calvin 
insisted that human actions can neither manipulate God’s grace nor create faith. God’s 
grace comes first. Human actions are still vital in Christian life, but they are responses to 
the grace of God. 


EMERGING MODERNITY 


It is both difficult and vital to distinguish between the changes wrought through refor- 
mation and the emergence of modernity that followed quickly on its heels. The term 
‘modernity’ is enormous and contested, yet perhaps still needed as a way to gesture 
towards the worldview that emerged in Europe roughly 400 years ago. One way to both 
mark and simplify part of this worldview is through Descartes’ Discourse on Method, 
which was first published in 1637. In a context of social upheaval, wars fuelled by religion, 
and burgeoning scientific discovery, Descartes desired certain knowledge—singular 
Truth with a capital T that would hold in all times and places. Finding such universal 
truth would require, he contended, peeling away layers of social and cultural bias 
through a process of disciplined doubt, a process that was particularly suspicious of 
emotion and embodiment. What he could not doubt was his own thinking, which thus 
became the bedrock upon which he hoped to build. Descartes’ words, ‘I think therefore I 
am, can be used as an indicator of larger shifts in understandings of knowledge and 
humanity (Descartes 1999, 25). They ushera in view of the human person as primarily 
rational, autonomous, individual subject and agent. 

The Protestant Reformation and the emergence of modernity have similar origins in 
the recognition that formerly revered authorities are deeply flawed. For the reformers, 
this recognition was spurred by ecclesial abuses. For Descartes, it was spurred by the 
failure of governing structures to secure peace and by the explosion of scientific discov- 
eries that laid waste to previous models of everything from the solar system to the 
internal systems of the human body. Due to the similarities and convergences between 
them, it is nearly impossible to untangle the movements of reform and modernity. Some 
scholars point to Luther and Calvin as the starting point of modernity, eliding the two 
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completely. Clearly the movement towards modernity, of which Descartes is one small 
part, quickly intertwined with religious reformations discussed above that focus on 
understanding meaning, diminish the significance of rites and material elements, find 
emotions suspicious, and long for morality as a confirmation of right meaning. 


INTEGRATED CALVINISM 


However, there are significant theological differences at play that are vital to acknow- 
ledge if alternative forms of Calvinism are to be imagined. One such difference is in the 
view of the human person. Calvin's theological anthropology sees the human person as 
a totality. He does not identify the essence of humanity as rationality. While Calvin hon- 
ours intellect and study, his vision of the human person—from the beginning to the 
ultimate end—is integrated. First, Calvins explication of original sin emphasizes the 
unity of the person. Calvin (1940, 253) writes, ‘whatever is in man, from the understand- 
ing to the will, from the soul even to the flesh, has been defiled and crammed with this 
concupiscence. Or, to put it more briefly, the whole man is of himself nothing but concu- 
piscence’ Second, one reason Calvin argues against transubstantiation is a supposition 
of the integrated personhood of Jesus Christ. Jesus Christ is always embodied, and the 
body of Christ, like all human bodies, can only be in one place at a time. Reformed theo- 
logian Cynthia Rigby (2006, 71) states, ‘Jesus’ body could not be physically located in the 
Eucharistic elements, Calvin thinks, because Jesus’ body is in heaven, and human bodies 
cannot be ubiquitous. Calvin's vision of a faithful life involves the whole person as a 
totality. For Calvin, true Christian faith permeates, shapes, and orders every aspect of a 
person and her life. In the words of historian Carlos Eire (1986, 266), ‘Calvin would 
admit no separation between private belief and public behavior’ Finally, Calvin’s under- 
standing of resurrection is not a spiritual immortality but a bodily rising. Just as the 
whole person is to be obedient to God, the whole person participates in God’s promises. 
Calvin (1940, 1001) writes, ‘For how would it help to devote feet, hands, eyes, and tongue 
to God’s service if they were not to share in its fruit and reward?’ 

While Calvins own theological anthropology did not divide the human person into 
various pieces and elevate rationality above all else, there are openings for Calvinism to 
move in this direction. He emphasized biblical study. He was suspicious of rituals that, 
in absence of clear articulation of biblical grounding, could be opportunities for super- 
stition and idolatry. His understanding of God’s sovereignty repelled any notion that the 
particular actions of any human person could influence God’s grace, as well as any sense 
of particular spaces or objects being especially holy. 

Very quickly after Calvin wrote, the similar impulses in Reformed Protestantism and 
early modernity facilitated their intertwining. Consider, as one example of a larger con- 
vergence, the work of John Locke. Likely raised a Calvinist, Locke's writings inhabit 
the worldview of early modernity, including an evaluation of the human person as 
essentially rational. While Calvin affirmed that God is universally present, always and 
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everywhere, Locke (1958, 55) affirmed that truth is universal, always and everywhere the 
same. Reason is the ‘candle of the Lord’ that enables humans to apprehend that universal 
truth. Locke characterizes Christian faith as intellectual assent to propositional truth 
claims about God. This intellectual assent then plays out in an ethical life. He finds only 
two elements necessary for Christian faith: ‘believing Jesus to be the Messiah, and a 
good life’ (Locke 1958, 44-45). The pattern here is parallel to Calvin: faith first, then 
action. For Locke, action is limited entirely to an ethical life. Locke presses Calvin's cri- 
tiques of Catholic rites through his own sieve of rationality, resulting in an astonishing 
rejection of liturgy and ritual. He (Locke 1958, 48) goes so far as to interpret the New 
Testament in such a way that Jesus forbids ‘repetitions in prayer’ 

This is a far cry from Calvin (1940, 551), for whom the light that generates faith is not 
the operation of human reason, but rather the work of the Holy Spirit illuminating the 
heart. And while faith rests on knowledge of God, it ‘is more of the heart than of the 
brain, and more of the disposition than of the understanding’ (Calvin 1940, 552). Locke's 
view relies on a theological anthropology in which intellect is distinct and, in some 
ways, separate from emotion, embodiment, and will. The disintegrated self is a neces- 
sary premise of Lockes definition of faith as intellectual assent. Although many 
Calvinists, including Jonathan Edwards, parted ways with Locke's theology, Locke's 
influence was broad. The sense that religion ought to be highly rational came into prom- 
inence in many Protestant communities. Presbyterians might find the following passage 
from Locke (1958, 68) familiar: 


To be worshiped in the spirit and in truth, with application of mind and sincerity of 
heart, was what God henceforth only required. Magnificent temples, and confine- 
ment to certain places, were now no longer necessary for his worship, which by a 
pure heart might be performed any where. The splendour and distinction of habits, 
and pomp of ceremonies, and all outside performances, might now be spared. God, 
who was a Spirit, and made known to be so, required none of those, but the spirit 
only; and that in public assemblies (where some actions must lie open to the view of 
the world), all that could appear and be seen, should be done decently, and in order, 
and to edification. 


Even more influential were Locke's political writings, in which the suspicion of authority 
that was vital to both reformation and modernity become enshrined in political aspirations 
of human rights and representative government. Reformers, such as Calvin, and early 
modern thinkers, such as Locke, understood that authorities could be mistaken and 
power could be abused. One of the abiding cultural legacies of the interweaving of 
Reformed Protestantism and early modern sensibilities is the conviction that rationality, 
particularly as envisioned in abstraction from emotion and embodiment, is the primary 
safeguard against religious errors and abuses. This is one element in the rational slant of 
many churches with Calvinist roots. 

This rational slant is precisely what Muir (2005, 160) identifies as the cause of death 
for Reformed Protestantism. Recall that Muir contrasts Reformed churches with 
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‘charismatic Protestantism and Catholicism in the 20th century’ In these traditions, 
relating with God is parsed and formed in ways much more embodied and emotional. 


CHARISMATIC PROTESTANTISM 


Exactly how rational people can experience God in embodied and emotional ways is the 
subject of Tanya Luhrmann’s When God Talks Back: Understanding the American 
Evangelical Relationship with God. Luhrmann (2012, xi) asks ‘How does God become 
real for people?’ The ‘puzzle’ she aims to solve is ‘how sensible, reasonable people... are 
able to experience themselves as having good evidence for the presence of a powerful 
invisible being who has a demonstrable effect on their lives and are able to sustain a 
belief in that presence despite their inevitable doubts’ (Luhrmann 2012, xvi). As a psy- 
chological anthropologist, Luhrmann does not assume that God exists, nor does she 
intend her work to be a manual for those who want to experience God. Rather, she 
intends to ‘explain to nonbelievers how people come to experience God as real’ 
(Luhrmann 2012, xv). 

Luhrmann spent four years as a participant observer in two evangelical congrega- 
tions within the Vineyard Christian Fellowship. Through an enormous amount of 
research, she concludes that these evangelical Christians use a variety of individual and 
communal practices to train their minds to pay attention to particular things and to 
interpret particular experiences as experiences of God. This involves a great deal of dis- 
cernment. It is the task of ‘how to find God in the everyday world and how to know that 
what you have found is God, and not someone else’s deluded fantasy or your own selfish 
wish’ (Lurhmann 2012, xxii; see also p. 41). 

Luhrmann (2012, xxii) describes a variety of things that these Christians do (includ- 
ing prayer circles, pouring an extra cup of coffee for God, and going on a date with Jesus) 
as well as experiences they attribute to divine presence (hearing voices, seeing visions, 
speaking in tongues). She argues that evangelical Christian practices help individuals to 
develop skills and psychological capacities that ‘make what is absent to the senses pre- 
sent to the mind’ Through religious practices, particularly prayer, Vineyard Christians: 
(1) develop their capacities for vivid imagination and absorption, (2) adopt cognitive 
and perceptual biases that encourage them to interpret incomplete data in ways congru- 
ent with Christian faith, (3) engage in inner sense cultivation that increases emotional 
intensity, and (4) learn to blur the line in their own minds regarding internal and exter- 
nal stimuli (Luhrmann 2012, 181, 184, 185, 220-222). Such practices train the mind to 
have certain kinds of experiences and to interpret them as experiences of God. 

Furthermore, Luhrmann portrays these practices as sustaining a sophisticated play of 
mind that allows evangelical Christians to hold on to faith in God in odd circumstances. 
We live in an unusual time in history when religious faith is often conceived of as 
optional belief in a proposition about God's existence. Things are either materially real 
or simply pretend, observable fact or fiction, and we get to choose in which category to 
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place God. Faced with these options, Vineyard Christians employ practices that open a 
‘different conceptual space’ that is ‘defined by the insistence that you must suspend dis- 
belief and so by the awareness that disbelief is probable’ (Luhrmann 2012, 320). In a con- 
text of doubt and disbelief, evangelicals engage in practices that suspend disbelief in 
order to know and experience God. Committed Christian faith is less about ‘finding the 
idea of God plausible’ and more about sustaining ‘belief in the face of disconfirmation 
(Luhrmann 2012, 278). Thus when Luhrmann (2012, 226) states, ‘[k]nowing God 
involves training; she is not referring to the intricacies of systematic theology. Rather, 
she indicates that experiencing God, and being able to have a conceptual space in which 
to embrace and relate to God in the twenty-first century, is facilitated by a complex array 
of practices. She observes, ‘coming to a committed belief in God was more like learning 
to do something than to think something (Luhrmann 2012, xxi, emphasis hers). 


TWENTIETH-CENTURY CATHOLICISM 
IN THE USA 


Robert Orsi (2005, 74) asks a question similar to Luhrmann's: “How [do] the gods and 
other special beings ... become as real to people as their bodies?’ Focusing not on evan- 
gelical prayer but rather on devotion to Mary and the saints in Roman Catholic com- 
munities, Orsi frames his inquiring as about ‘the corporalization of the sacred’ in his 
book Between Heaven and Earth: The Religious Worlds People Make and the Scholars 
Who Study Them. He describes the ‘corporealization of the sacred as an experience 
evoked, produced, or occasioned in bodies’ (Orsi 2005, 74). Drawing on Catholic edu- 
cational material from the 1930s, Orsi details an activity for children involving making 
a crib for baby Jesus during Advent. The child is to use a material box for the crib, but 
also to make it a spiritual bed for Jesus with ‘prayers and acts of love and sacrifice’ 
(Orsi 2005, 75). The straw, pillow, and blanket are likewise to be material and spiritual, 
as the space made for Jesus is both a box in which a picture of Jesus will be placed anda 
space within the child’s ‘inner apprehension of the realness of Christmas. In such an 
activity, boundaries between ‘matter, ‘experience, and ‘the sacred get erased’ 
(Orsi 2005, 75). Activities such as this are part of ‘formation; the ‘Catholic word for the 
instruction of children in the faith’ (Orsi 2005, 76). Orsi (2005, 75) states, ‘What was 
formed in formation was the realness and presence of the sacred in the bodies and 
imaginations of children: 

Catholic instruction was not simply a matter of teaching children what to think. 
Rather, it aimed to form their minds, desires, imaginations, wills, and bodies in congru- 
ence with Christian faith. This happened through multiple practices, including partici- 
pation in liturgy, moral instruction, praying the rosary, and attending parochial school. 
Children dressed up in religious costumes; they played mass with Necco wafers 
(Orsi 2005, 94). Orsi (2005, 105) writes of mid-twentieth-century parochial education: 
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Elementary school religion teachers generally emphasized the empirical verifiability 
of sacred phenomena to children, teaching them that invisible holy realities could 
be touched, tasted, felt, and seen. Children were encouraged to have such direct 
sensory experiences of the sacred, and many children desired them intensely, hop- 
ing for miracles to happen to them or to experience the presence of sacred figures 
with their senses. 


Catholic formation, as Orsi (2005, 108) describes it, employed multiple practices and 
techniques to make a religious world real in the bodies, minds, emotions, imaginations, 
and wills of children. Orsi (2005, 107) is clear: 


[A]ll of this was not done for children only. By the disciplining of children’s bodies 
at mass, by forming children’s limbs and emotions at prayer, and by drawing chil- 
dren into the circulation, association, and intimacy of bodies, destinies, needs, and 
feelings between heaven and earth . . . the world as it was said to be in Catholic 
doctrine became sensible, affectively alive, emotionally urgent to children and the 
adults who labored so hard to represent and to embody this world in children. 


The differences between Luhrmann and Orsiare vast: Luhrmann and Orsi have different 
topics, disciplines, and commitments. Yet they both ask how God becomes real for 
people, how the sacred becomes present, how Christians come to know and experience 
God. They both point towards individual and communal practices. Luhrmann empha- 
sizes how such practices create changes in the minds of the practitioners that allow them 
to experience God. Orsi emphasizes how such practices make entire religious worlds 
present in material ways, particularly in bodies. 

It is important that the question both Luhrmann and Orsi ask—a question spurred by 
the communities they observe—is not, ‘how do worshipping communities prevent reli- 
gious abuses?’ but ‘how do worshipping communities come to experience God as real?’ 
To someone steeped in a Calvinist tradition, the immersive emotional and embodied 
formation these authors discuss can seem frighteningly susceptible to distortion and 
abuse. Both Luhrmann and Orsi address the negative possibilities of making God real. 
Luhrmann looks closely at how the very habits of mind that help make God real can also 
make demons real for Vineyard Christians. She writes, “What we carry in our minds 
really can become our world if we encourage it and allow it to be present. That is the 
promise of faith and also its curse. God-concepts and spirit-concepts are not neutral’ 
(Luhrmann 2012, 266). Orsi (2005, 108) writes, “The making of the realness of a religious 
world is not a benign process; religious reality achieved in children’s bodies (and rever- 
berating in the memories of the adults these children become) did not make the world 
safer for these children, more comforting, or even necessarily more meaningful. It made 
it real? 

A significant force in the rational slant of contemporary Reformed Protestantism is 
the legacy of preventing theological abuse and religious damage. Perhaps an overly 
rational religion is what is needed to prevent harm. From another angle, perhaps 
Calvinism, pushed through the sieve of modernity, has learned to make religion safe but 
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forgotten how to make God real. However, this presents a false option. It relies on two 
questionable premises: first, that highly rational religion is harmless, and second, that 
rationality is the best way to counter theological abuse. 


THE HARMS OF OVER RATIONALISM 


The Cartesian view of the human person has been repeatedly critiqued as contributing 
to injustice. It divides the human person into parts and pieces—body and mind, com- 
munity and self, rational and emotional. Furthermore, the various aspects of the person 
are clearly evaluated—the body is inessential, emotions are confusing, and ethical com- 
mitments are secondary results of clear thinking. Proclaiming rationality to be the 
essence of humanity, and bodies to be dispensable to identity, sustains vicious cycles in 
which those persons associated most closely with embodiment (manual labourers, 
women, etc.) appear somewhat less human, and therefore most appropriately confined 
to bodily pursuits. The emphasis on rationality as separate from, and superior to, emo- 
tion and embodiment cannot be unhinged from its historical uses in rationalizations of 
slavery and colonialism. 

Several authors examine how epistemologies that separate emotion and embodiment 
from rational knowledge have been key to the processes of colonization. Theorist Diana 
Taylor (2003, 278) distinguishes between two ways in which knowledge can be learned, 
stored, and transferred. One is the archive, which includes written texts and other 
inscriptions. The other is the repertoire (Taylor 2003, 19-20). This includes various 
embodied performances, such as communal rituals, dances, and differing forms of craft. 
Often these two ways of learning, storing, and transferring knowledge mix and overlap. 
Many performances involve texts and there are ways of approaching texts that are them- 
selves performances. Furthermore, some knowledge can be stored and transferred in 
either method. For example, the knowledge of how to cook a particular meal could be 
learned by helping one’s grandmother in the kitchen, or by carefully studying the words 
of Julia Child. While the categories are not pristine, they are revealing. Taylor argues 
that the elevation of the text-based archive over the performance-based repertoire 
served the ends of colonial conquest. One element of the process of colonization was the 
privileging of the archive over the repertoire. This helped the colonizers to ignore or dis- 
miss much of the knowledge they encountered in indigenous populations. Furthermore, 
elevating the text-based archive and de-valuing the performance-based repertoire 
offered the colonizers more control over what counted as true and learned. Taylor (2003, 
17) writes, ‘[t]he space of written culture then, as now, seemed easier to control that 
embodied culture’ Texts are easier to censor than performances. The capacity to write 
and disseminate texts is easier to constrain to a chosen few (Taylor 2003, 17-18). Precisely 
because repertoire is harder for dominant powers to control, Taylor highlights its power 
as a site of resistance. Through repertoire, communities have maintained and passed on 
bodies of knowledge that resist the control of empire. 
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Dwight Conquergood (2007, 370) makes a related distinction between ‘propositional 
knowledge’ that is ‘anchored in paradigm and secured in print’ from knowledge that 
‘anchored in practice and circulated within a performance community. Like Taylor, 
Conquergood (2007, 371) notes the contexts of power in which these ways of knowing 
have been separated, as well as whose interests this separation serves. He argues that the 
‘hegemony of textualisn’ has helped Western colonial powers to ‘erase... the vast realm 
of human knowledge and meaningful action that is unlettered: Conquergood (2007, 
370) writes: 


Since the enlightenment project of modernity, the first way of knowing [text-based] 
has been pre-eminent. Marching under the banner of science and reason, it has 
disqualified and repressed other ways of knowing that are rooted in embodied 
experience, orality, and local contingencies. Between objective knowledge that is 
consolidated in text, and local know-how that circulates on the ground within a 
community of memory and practice, there is no contest. 


It is important to note that the very concept of ‘ritual’ emerged in the context of colonial 
conquest, as did the concept of ‘religion. Missionaries had to identify which gestures 
and practices of indigenous peoples were part of a pagan religion, and therefore needed 
to be contested, and which were benign cultural patterns of behaviour that could be 
continued among new converts (Muir 2005, 192). This required a conceptual separation 
between ‘religious’ and ‘secular’ as well as between ‘ritual’ and ‘social custom. Part of 
making this separation was, paradoxically, to separate embodied practices from intel- 
lectual beliefs. Muir (2005, 9-10) writes: 


the invention of the idea of “ritual” belongs to the sixteenth century. The term was 
originally employed in a pejorative sense to describe the disreputable practices of 
somebody else: what I do was ordained by God and is “true religion’; what you do 
is “mere ritual,” at best useless, at worst profoundly evil. The appearance of the word 
“ritual? moreover, indicates a major intellectual shift in the understanding of the 
relationship between human behavior and meaning. 


Embodied practices connected to someone else’s beliefs—seen as false beliefs—were 
denied meaning altogether and deemed ‘empty’. According to the OED, the word ‘ritual’ 
first appeared in 1570, meaning: ‘contayning no maner of doctrine . . . but only certain 
ritual decrees to no purpose’ (OED, n.d., cited in Muir 2005, 175). ‘Ritual’ was thus a dis- 
paraging term applied to the actions of non-Christians in colonial contexts, to the 
actions of Jews, and to the actions of those accused of witchcraft (Muir 2005, 175, 11, 233). 
By the eighteenth century, ‘ritual came to imply insincerity and empty formality’ 
(Muir 2005, 294). 

Taylor and Conquergood both identify the separation of archive from repertoire and 
the elevation of archive as an historical process that served the interests of colonial 
powers and ongoing empire. Taylor focuses on the elevation of archive as a key point to 
resist. Conquergood focuses on the separation itself. For Conquergood (2007, 376), a 
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refusal to split human knowing into bits and pieces—bodily and abstract, rational and 
emotional, learned and intuitive—is itself a radical political act that resists processes of 
domination. 

The particular ways in which the theological impulses of reformation moved forward 
in the world, precisely as they have been intertwined with colonialism and the emer- 
gence of modernity, have been problematic in at least two regards. First, the separation 
of the person into bits and pieces, and a corresponding separation of ways of knowing, 
have led to losses of whole-personed religious disciplines in several Christian commu- 
nities. Second, as Taylor and Conquergood attest, the separation of the self and of ways 
of knowing has been instrumental in colonial conquest and the maintenance of empire. 
The fostering of anti-Judaism could be added to this list. In so far as Reformed 
Protestantism has inadvertently colluded with conquest and domination, it has strayed 
far from its theological grounding. From this perspective, it is not the case that Reformed 
Protestantism has failed to sustain many souls. Rather, it is that the rationality of a disin- 
tegrated self has failed to provide the critical guide to prevent abuse that modern 
Calvinists hoped it would. 


PROPHETIC INTEGRATION 


In scripture, the most powerful voices against the abuses of both empire and religious 
authorities are not professors but prophets. The prophets of the Hebrew Bible do not 
perceive injustice through the critical lens of Cartesian reflection, abstracted from emo- 
tion and embodiment, but rather precisely in their emotional responses to harm in their 
communities. Similarly, the prophets do not respond to injustice through rational argu- 
mentation based on the model of geometric proofs, but rather through impassioned and 
embodied performances. Perhaps the way to prevent abuse is not by cultivating critical 
distance within the self—between the emotions, body, and rationality—as Descartes 
does, but rather by fully integrating the self, as the prophets do. The prophets model an 
integration of the whole person in relationship with God. 

Calvin's diagnosis of idolatry as a primary temptation of humanity was informed by 
his study of the Hebrew prophets (Culp 2006, 158). Furthermore, Calvin's antidote 
(always imperfect) to the sin of idolatry was, in the words of theologian Kristine A. Culp 
(2006, 160), to align ‘every dimension of our lives with God—personal, ecclesial, social, 
cultural, political, economic. Integration of human life, and of the human person, is 
needed for a prophetic counter to both idolatry and abuse. Given the various ways in 
which modernity—and, perhaps even more so, postmodernity—encourage disintegra- 
tion, integration of the self in relationship with God is a crucial element of prophetic 
resistance. 

How does one begin to counteract the pressures of disintegration and align one’s 
whole self and life with God? Anthropologist Talal Asad (1993, 138) argues that Christian 
monastic disciplines serve precisely this integrative purpose. Medieval monastic 
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discipline was understood ‘as the force necessary for coordinating [the human person 
as] an organic whole’ 

The integrative force of monastic disciplines involves bringing intelligence, will, emo- 
tion, and body together into patterns geared towards God. Over time, Christian discip- 
line builds up ‘cognitive patterns and patterns of desire, of feeling structured by concepts’ 
(Asad 1993, 155). Asad (1993, 130) argues that the ‘meanings’ of monastic rites ‘and the 
feelings and intentions’ of those who perform them ‘are not sharply separated—on the 
contrary, in such programs it is precisely their interrelation that is central Asad (1993, 
134) sees these disciplines as forming and reforming emotions in a particular Christian 
pattern, stating that they ‘did not simply evoke or release universal emotions, they aimed 
to construct and reorganise distinctive emotions—desire (cupiditas/caritas), humility 
(humilitas), remorse (contritio) . . . Drawing on Hugh of St Victor, Asad (1993, 138) high- 
lights the role of physical gesture in these practices, as disciplined gesture is vital to ‘the 
proper organization of the soul—of understanding and feeling, desire and will’ The inte- 
gration of aspects of the self is nurtured through repeated religious practices that involve 
mind, emotion, will, and body as they are oriented towards God. 

Medieval monastic disciplines sound rather distant to twenty-first-century 
Calvinism. However, there are important points of connection. There were radically 
egalitarian impulses in the movement of reformation. The elevation of the Word of God 
in scripture and the focus on hermeneutics emphasized the availability of revelation to 
all believers. The diminishment of rites as centrally important to a life of faith signalled 
that a Christian was not reliant upon a hierarchical ecclesial structure to gain access to 
God. The impulse to move away from understanding the bread and wine of the Eucharist 
as the full presence of God was, in part, an affirmation that God is always and every- 
where present. Max Weber famously asserted that the emphasis on rationality and less- 
ened importance of ritual in Protestantism ‘disenchanted the world’ (Muir 2005, 202). 
However, the theological impulse is quite the opposite—to see the entire world as 
already enchanted by God and all God’s people able to enjoy it. 

While he railed against certain rituals, Calvin did not intend to reduce Christian dis- 
cipline, but rather to expand it to a much wider group of people. Muir (2005, 126) 
remarks that certain Calvinist and Quaker groups ‘figuratively turned the walls of the 
monastery inside out, subjecting first the educated aristocracy and eventually even the 
peasantry to the systematic self-discipline once expected only of monks and nuns. 

Furthermore, the kind of distinctive emotions that Asad credits monastic disciplines 
with forming—emotions interwoven with intellectual beliefs, physical gestures, and 
moral intent in the world—are also described in the writings of Jonathan Edwards. For 
Edwards, as for Calvin, the heart was the primary religious organ (see Calvin 1940, 581, 
583). Knowing God was not a purely rational, between-the-ears knowledge for either of 
them. However, Edwards was writing after Locke and needed to locate his understand- 
ing of Christian faith in relation to emerging rationalism. Edwards (1999, 413) writes 
about knowing spiritual truth through ‘the sense of the heart: This indicated that the 
Christian intellectually knew spiritual truth, but also experienced or sensed such truth 
in a way that involved her emotions and her will. Christian knowledge of God, for 
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Edwards (1957), is the result of the influences of the Holy Spirit, which makes possible an 
‘entirely new kind of perception or spiritual sensation. This way of knowing is as differ- 
ent from regular knowing ‘as the sweet taste of honey is diverse from the ideas men have 
of honey by looking on it and feeling of it’ (Edwards 1957, 581). This echoes Calvin's argu- 
ment against scholastic theologians whom he interpreted as reducing faith to intellec- 
tual assent. Calvin (1940, 581) wrote: 


[F]aith is much higher than human understanding. And it will not be enough for 
the mind to be illumined by the Spirit of God unless the heart is also strengthened 
and supported by his power. In this matter the Schoolmen go completely astray, 
who in considering faith identify it with a bare and simple assent arising out of 
knowledge, and leave out confidence and assurance of the heart. In both ways, 
therefore, faith is a singular gift of God both in that the mind of man is purged so as 
to be able to taste the truth of God and in that his heart is established therein. 


Both Calvin and Edwards claim that Christian faith is not just rationally knowing; it is 
tasting the goodness of God. Edwards defends this in the context of early modern 
rationalism that stridently divided the human person by developing the theological cat- 
egory of affections. 

Theologian Don Saliers draws upon Edwards’ concept of affections, which indicate 
the integration of beliefs, emotions, and will. Saliers (1980, 26) writes, ‘in matters of reli- 
gion (and morals as well) the having of certain emotions is part of what it means to hold 
certain beliefs. Intellectually believing that creation is a gift from God comes hand in 
hand with the emotion of gratitude. If a person does not feel the emotion, she does not 
have the belief. Note that Saliers (1980, 11) is not speaking of emotion in terms of 
momentary states, but rather in terms of ‘deep emotions’ formed and held over time. 
Beliefs and emotions involve volition as well. Gratitude for the gift of creation is an ‘abid- 
ing motive’ that ought to shape the grateful person's actions (Saliers, 1980, 11). Ifa person 
engages in wanton ecological destruction, it is doubtful that he believes creation is a gift 
from God or is grateful for creation. Saliers (1980, 8, 11) describes Christian faith as a 
pattern of particular affections that guide and govern life. He outlines these as gratitude 
and giving thanks, holy fear and repentance, joy and suffering, and love of God and 
neighbour. 

For Edwards (1957), holy affections are a result of work of the Spirit of God. Reason 
may be the candle of the Lord, but the Holy Spirit lays a ‘new foundatior’ in the soul, 
shining a ‘divine and supernatural light’ that allows the Christian to know spiritual 
truths in a new way, through the affections (Edwards 1999). Given the Reformed 
emphasis on God doing the work of salvation, Edwards carefully balances the agency of 
the Holy Spirit and the involvement of the whole human person. He (1999, 411) writes, 
‘the Holy Spirit operates in the minds of the godly, by uniting himself to them, and living 
in them, and exerting his own nature in the exercises of their faculties: This ‘tension 
between divine sovereignty and human responsibility’ is part of the Reformed tradition 
going back to Calvin, according to Culp (2006, 160). She writes, “We confess that the 
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power of life belongs to God and not to us, and yet we accept responsibility for eschew- 
ing idolatry and aligning every dimension of our lives with God’ (Culp 2006, 160). 
Calvin and Edwards both believed that salvation is in the hands of God, yet they worked 
diligently to shape their lives and the lives of those around them in faithful relationship 
with God. That this might even appear to twenty-first-century readers as a tension is, 
perhaps, indicative of the disintegration of the human person that marks modernity. 

Saliers (1980, 29, 34), without indicating that human effort is necessary for salvation, 
asserts that affections can be formed and sustained through Christian disciplines of 
worship and prayer. The repetition of liturgical patterns and prayers affirms certain 
beliefs, evokes certain emotions, and encourages certain ways of acting in the world. In 
so doing, these disciplines instil and sustain patterns of perceiving, interpreting, under- 
standing, and responding to the world. 

Luhrmannand Saliers make very similar claims about the effects of prayer on practitioners. 
Praying changes how people experience the world around them. Yet their work also differs 
greatly. As a psychological anthropologist, Luhrmann focuses on how prayer engages and 
changes the mind, rather than on issues of conceptual content. She largely avoids the intel- 
lectual content of beliefs of the Christians she studies. With remarkable care, she refrains 
from engaging in theological issues up to and including whether or not God exists outside 
of human experience. She does acknowledge that evangelical experiences of God both 
entail and rely upon particular beliefs about one subject—that is, how human minds work. 
However, Luhrmann (2012, xxii) finds evangelical cognitive beliefs about the human mind 
so unusual that she cannot quite identify them as intellectual beliefs. She writes: 


Christians must learn new things about their minds. After all, to become a commit- 
ted Christian one must learn to override three basic features of human psychology: 
that minds are private, that persons are visible, and that love is conditional and 
contingent upon right behavior. These psychological expectations are fundamental. 
To override them without going mad, people must develop a way of being in the 
world that is able to sustain the violations in relation to God—but not other humans. 


Although Luhrmann refers to the Christian as learning new things, she does not name 
these ‘things’ cognitive beliefs but rather describes them as overrides of basic features of 
human psychology. 

As a theologian, Saliers dives right into issues of conceptual content. He argues that 
the kind of formation and training that happens in Christian prayer integrates emotion, 
belief, and volition in ways that cannot be sorted or separated. Christian prayer involves 
beliefs not just about human minds, but also about God, ourselves, creation, and all 
kinds of things. Recall Luhrmann's (2012, xxi, emphasis hers) observation that ‘coming 
to a committed beliefin God was more like learning to do something than to think some- 
thing. Saliers argues that the kind of division implied in this statement—between learn- 
ing to do and learning to think—does not apply to the discipline of Christian prayer or 
to affections in which it trains us. Saliers’ work portrays the Christian discipline of 
prayer as training multiple aspects of the human person—emotion, belief, and will—in 
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a deeply integrated way, such that these various aspects are all operating in consonance. 
The source and focus of this integration is, for Saliers, scriptural witness to God. 
Disciplines preparing the Christian to know and experience God are disciplines of the 
whole person, shaped and integrated by the witness to God found in scripture. 

Such disciplines must also be bodily. While Descartes claimed that his rational mind 
was distinct from his body, this is not supported by the majority of Christian tradition 
nor by the preponderance of contemporary science. Theologian G. Simon Harak (2001, 
14-15) argues that emotion, intellect, and will cannot be separated from embodiment. 
He points to studies that recognize the role of the body in cognition, referring to the 
‘profound, systemic unity between higher, cognitive functions of the brain and the per- 
ceptions and movements of the body’ Scientists who investigate the role of the body in 
knowing assert that the body ‘shares in rationality’ (Harak 2001, 19). Other studies look 
closely at the role of the body in emotions, noting that particular emotional states have 
specific bodily signatures, including hormone levels, heart rate, skin conductance levels, 
and other physical markers (Harak 2001, 16). Scientific inquiries also describe ‘the 
biochemical foundation of habit, showing that ‘in habituation, the higher functions of 
discrimination and intention become features not just of the brain, but of the body as 
well’ (Harak 2001, 14, emphasis his). These scientific works point to an interrelation of 
emotion, intellect, will, and body that Harak finds apparent in Christian disciplines. 

For Harak, scientific inquiries regarding the role of the body in emotion and cogni- 
tion affirm the wisdom of Christian discipline. Such studies confirm the integration of 
intellect, emotion, will, and body as well as their interactive plasticity. Recall Orsi’s 
account of the formation of Roman Catholic children in the mid-twentieth century. He 
(2005, 85) writes, ‘Nuns were determined to instil a passionate prayer life in children and 
to form their limbs in the appropriate devotional postures. 

Such formation includes the development of ‘a body awareness that can operate below 
the level of consciousness’ (Orsi 2005, 108). Orsi (2005, 108) tells a story of a woman— 
once a nun—who had been formed in just this kind of Catholic discipline, then later 
came to reject ‘the devotional styles and methods of her childhood faith: In a moment of 
fear and danger, ‘she heard one of the old prayers she had memorised as a child sounding 
in her head’ (Orsi 2005, 108). She explained to Orsi that the prayer was ‘echoing in [her] 
body’. He (2005, 108, emphasis mine) writes, “Her childhood prayer was saying her. The 
disciplined instruction in praying she had received as a child and adolescent, the deter- 
mination of adults to embody praying in her, had done its work? 


CONCLUSION 


For Calvinism to be a vital and nourishing tradition in the coming years, it will need to 
develop more whole-personed, integrative Christian disciplines—including patterned 
prayer, embodied liturgy, and repeated devotional practices—that are consonant with 
the distinctive theology of Reformed Protestantism. While Luhrmann and Orsi speak of 
such practices as making God real for people, a more Calvinist phrase might be that they 
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are part of how Christians taste the sweetness of God’s love. These disciplines do not 
manipulate grace or create faith. They are part and parcel of how Christians assent to the 
work of the Holy Spirit, receive the grace of Christ, and exercise faith. They are the 
imperfect aligning of the whole self in relationship with God. 

Practising more integrative disciplines will not require a movement away from 
Calvin, but rather a careful and critical evaluation of the intertwining of Reformed 
Protestantism and modernity. Reason is not a reliable safeguard to keep humanity’s 
ever-present tendencies towards theological abuse and idolatry in check. It will not 
work to divide ourselves and set one part of the human person as guard over the other. 
The various ways in which elevating reason provided rationalization for slavery and 
colonialism serve as verification of Calvin's claim that sin distorts every gift of God. Our 
hope lies in God alone. Thus all aspects of the Christian person and the Christian life 
must be organized in concert in relationship with God, which happens through integrative 
disciplines. This integration can allow Christians today, like the prophets of old, to be so 
focused on God that they see injustices clearly and act against them boldly (This idea is 
further developed in my essay, “The Prophets and Theology; Craigo-Snell 2016.) 

This will involve changing patterns of worship and devotion, such that they are more 
integrative and less ‘overly rational’ That is not a bad thing. Reformed theologian Amy 
Plantinga Pauw (2006, 190) writes, “The central Reformed task is not the maintenance of 
a historic tradition but the prayerful, communal discernment of the present form of 
ecclesial faithfulness, which across time and culture may involve institutional change, 
even novelty’ To alter the practices of contemporary congregations in order to resist 
abuse and idolatry would embody deep faithfulness to the heart of Calvinism. 
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NO OTHER GODS 


Calvinism and Secular Society 


D. G. HART 


Ons of the characteristics of the modern West in contrast to its premodern or medieval 
predecessors is the status of religion as a social norm. Although Christianity may still be 
remarkably popular and vital in places like the United States, institutionally faith has 
lost its power and influence. To be sure, medieval Europe was not a uniform or highly 
centralized society with the pope functioning as sovereign over all affairs. Kings, 
princes, city councils, and bishops all had to compete for control of religious and civil of 
society. Still, the ideal of Christendom gave an exalted place to the Roman Catholic 
Church and made life for non-Christians onerous. In modern Western societies, in con- 
trast, religious diversity is the norm and participating in public life, whether as citizen or 
politician, is free from doctrinal tests. Even in those nations where the vestiges of eccle- 
siastical establishment remain, state churches function more like a public utility in a 
deregulated market than they do in setting norms for the wider society. Furthermore, 
religiously sponsored institutions like hospitals and schools have become mirror images 
of their non-religious counterparts thanks to the demands of governmental regulations 
covering common activities. 

The way many describe this process of Christianity’s loss of privilege in Western soci- 
ety is secularization. Although definitions of the secular differ, it commonly refers to a 
social setting in which religion is not the standard or religious institutions do not set 
the norm. For example, in his book The Secularization of the European Mind in the 
Nineteenth Century (1975), Owen Chadwick (1975, 2) uses the word secular to describe 
England in the 1860s, a time that saw ‘the appearance of anti-Christian books on book- 
stalls at the railway station’ and ‘the willingness of devout men to meet undevout men in 
society and to honour them for their sincerity instead of condemning for their lack of 
faith. George M. Marsden (2014, 104, 105) describes 1950s America also as ‘strikingly 
secular, by which he means that ‘most activities were conducted without direct religious 
reference’ and ‘the dominant religious discourse... was conducted mostly without reli- 
gious reference’ 
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Estimates of Calvinism’s role in secularization vary. On one side are whiggish narra- 
tives of modern politics that regard Calvinism as a powerful catalyst in the rise and 
spread of freedom and democracy. These accounts do not address secularization and in 
fact ignore that secularization usually accompanied modern freedom and democracy. 
Still, Calvinism emerges in these narratives as a positive contributor to the modern 
West. In the nineteenth century this interpretation was common. For instance, in 1870 
James Anthony Froude, then rector of St Andrews University, dedicated his opening 
remarks at the university to Calvinism’s importance to British history. For Froude (1871, 
43), Calvinism was singular in its efforts ‘to make the will of God as revealed in the Bible 
an authoritative guide for social as well as personal direction, and was responsible for 
giving the people of England and Scotland their special place in world affairs. About 
three decades later, Abraham Kuyper, soon to be the prime minister of the Netherlands, 
delivered a series of lectures on Calvinism to American Presbyterians at Princeton 
Seminary where he also spoke of Calvinism’s genius in civilizational proportions. It was 
no mere rule for private devotion or church ritual but the basis for leading humanity ‘to 
a higher stage in development’ (Kuyper 1931, 32). Kuyper even claimed that Calvinism 
was the latest stage in the world’s progress. This understanding of Calvinism may have 
fallen out of fashion through two world wars but by the late twentieth century apologists 
for the Reformed branch of Protestantism retooled the argument that Calvinism was 
responsible for the best features of the modern world. Francis Schaeffer (1976, 110), a 
popularizer of Reformed theology who had wide appeal during the 1970s and 1980s and 
is sometimes called the father of the American Christian Right, argued that Calvinism’s 
cultural legacy included ‘a true basis for form and freedom in society and government: 
Schaeffer even detected a secularized (and healthy) version of Calvinism in John Locke, 
Thomas Jefferson, and the US Constitution. 

On the other side comes a very different assessment of Calvinism and secularization, 
one that features individual freedom and pluralism overwhelming faith. One negative 
estimate of Calvinism comes from the philosopher Charles Taylor whose book A 
Secular Age instigated a multi-disciplinary debate about the nature of modern society. 
For Taylor, the central feature of the modern person’s experience is a world in which 
belief is optional. In contrast to the medieval world which lived, moved, and had its 
being under a sacred canopy, modern society inhabits a disenchanted universe and 
Calvinism was responsible in part for destroying a sacramental understanding of the 
world. According to Taylor (2006, 266), ‘the Calvinist wing of Protestantism is ‘central 
to...the abolition of the enchanted cosmos, and the eventual creation of a humanist 
alternative to faith. Another witness to the destructive and hence secularizing aspects 
of Calvinism is Brad Gregory in his recent account of the Protestant Reformation and 
its consequences. Although Gregory (2012, 270) echoes Taylor’s understanding of the 
Reformation’s broader effects in disenchanting the integrated and sacramental world 
of Christendom, he singles out Calvinism’s motivations for economic life as particu- 
larly destructive. A segregation of ordinary productivity from sacred designs yielded a 
‘disenchanted “public sphere” in which people segregated ‘economic behavior from 
interior dispositions. 
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Clearly in the minds of those who study the modern West, Calvinism receives a lion’s 
share of credit or blame depending on a scholar’s estimate of modernity. Few question 
whether Calvinism is bound up with historical developments that resulted in a modern 
secular societies, but attributing to Reformed Protestantism a special role in the forces 
of secularization ignores the way that Christianity more generally cultivated the notion 
of the secular. In fact, before assessing specific instances of Calvinist contributions and 
adjustments to both the pre- and modern worlds and what these examples might say 
about Calvinism and secularity, some attention to older ideas about the secular are 
necessary to put the Reformation in perspective. 


CHRISTIAN SECULARITY 


Well before the sixteenth century, Christians in the West regularly employed terms 
such as secular and temporal or civil to capture differences between the rule of emperors 
(secular) and bishops or presbyters (ecclesiastical). Some of this owed to New 
Testament teaching, such as Christ’s clever and enigmatic response to his accusers in 
Matthew 22:21 about paying taxes: ‘render unto Caesar the things that are Caesar’s, 
and to God the things that are God’s. That saying suggested a division between mat- 
ters temporal and those divine that could support a secular-sacred dichotomy. But 
even before this intriguing division of labour between Caesar and God, the mono- 
theism of Old Testament Judaism included a programme that could readily justify 
disenchanting the universe since it denied the reality of all the ancient world’s deities 
except Jahweh, the only true god. Steve Bruce (2002, 6), one of the sociologists of 
religion to devote considerable energy to questions surrounding secularization 
theory, observed: 


The religions of Egypt and Mesopotamia were profoundly cosmological. The human 
world was embedded in a cosmic order that embraced the entire universe, with no 
sharp distinction between the human and the non-human. Greek and Roman gods 
even mated with humans. Such continuity between people and the gods was broken 
by the religion of the Jews. As Berger puts it: “The Old Testament posits a God who 
stands outside the cosmos, which is his creation but which he confronts and does 
not permeate’ He created it and he would end it, but, between start and finish, the 
world could be seen as having its own structure and logic. The God of Ancient Israel 
was a radically transcendent God.... There was a thoroughly demythologized uni- 
verse between human kind and God. 


If the Hebrew and Christian scriptures established a warrant for demarcations 
between matters earthly and divine, the experience of the early Christian church rein- 
forced reasons for distinguishing between temporal and spiritual affairs. Here a com- 
parison with the origins of Islam suggest that secularity was a fundamental part of the 
experience of Christians prior to the conversion of Constantine and the establishment 
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of Christianity as the religion of the empire by Theodosius. Bernard Lewis (1993, 135), 
one of the leading interpreters of Islam, explains: 


The notion of church and state as distinct institutions, each with its own laws, hier- 
archy, jurisdiction, is characteristically Christian, with its origins in Christian scrip- 
ture and history. It is alien to Islam...Judaism was associated with the state in 
antiquity and was then forcibly disentangled from it...Christianity was separated 
from and indeed antagonistic to the state, with which it only later became involved. 
From the lifetime of its founder, Islam was the state, and the identity of religion and 
government is indelibly stamped on the memories and awareness of the faithful... 


In another set of reflections on Christianity and secularity, Lewis (2002, 97, 96) com- 
pared the basic structure of the institutional church to its rivals in the ancient world. For 
imperial Rome ‘Caesar was God, reasserting a doctrine that goes back to the god-kings 
of remote antiquity. For Jews, ‘God was Caesar. For Muslims later, ‘God was the supreme 
sovereign, and the caliph was his vice-gerent, “his shadow on earth”. For Christians, 
when the church became established, even then God and Caesar coexisted in the state 
‘albeit with considerable development, variety, and sometimes conflict in the relations 
between then? because of a basic reluctance to identify God with the rule and ways of 
earthly rulers. For this reason, Lewis concludes, ‘secularism in the modern political 
meaning...is, ina profound sense, Christian: 

Even after Christianity became the religion of the Roman Empire, church leaders 
retained a strong sense that secular affairs were distinct from matters sacred. This dis- 
tinction did not owe simply to the different administrations of civil and ecclesiastical 
rule. It also stemmed from the Christian understanding of salvation and the relation of 
this world to the next. Augustine of Hippo put his stamp on this distinction in his book 
The City of God, which used a sacred-secular division to understand both the relation of 
church and state and also the one between believers and unbelievers. According to 
Francis Oakley (2010, 128), a pre-eminent interpreter of the medieval world, Augustine 
recognizes: 


that according to that teaching the Kingdom of God is at once a spiritual kingdom 
coming into existence as Christ comes to reign in the hearts of the faithful and, at 
the same time, a transcendent society, a kingdom not of this world, one not destined 
for complete realization until the ending of time. And by that recognition Augustine 
firmly endorses the New Testament’s forthright rejection of the archaic sacral pat- 
tern and its revolutionary reduction of what we call “the state” to the position of a 
merely secular entity. 


This rejection of the ancient world’s divinization of the emperor or king was at the 
heart of Augustine’s understanding of saeculum or the present age. It was more than 
simply a designation for temporal rulers. It had profound implications for the limited 
role that civil government could play in the plan of redemption. According to Oakley 
(2010, 130), Augustine made it ‘unambiguously clear’ that the state, no matter how 
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important its functions, ‘is nothing more than a secular instrumentality adapted to the 
evanescent conditions of the saeculum or present age. Its powers and functions were 
‘essentially limited’ to coercive measures that could do nothing more than achieve ‘a 
merely earthly peace and a merely external order’ For considerations about the internal 
dispositions of men and women or about eternal life, people needed to consult the 
church, the steward of the divine mysteries. 

For several centuries before the Reformation, though, while Western Christianity still 
affirmed the distinction between temporal and eternal matters, theories of the papal 
supremacy collapsed such delineations and invoked older notions of sacral monarchy. 
In fact, in the thirteenth century as part of a strategy to counter the divine-right claims 
of kings and the emperor, popes and their theological assistants turned the otherworldly 
kingdom that Christ had claimed before Pontius Pilate into a worldly realm where the 
pope ruled as a king with even more direct ties to divine rule than earthly power. Pope 
Innocent IV (1243-1254), for instance, asserted that Christ had established in the apos- 
tolic see of Rome ‘both an earthly and heavenly empire’ such that through the keys given 
by Christ to Peter the papacy ruled over both spiritual and temporal matters. As Albert 
Hauck observed (quoted in Oakley, 2010, 171, 180), the papacy emerged from these 
assertions of papal power ‘no longer primarily a priest, but above all a secular lord. This 
was not merely theory. Thanks to a set of circumstances in which the diocese of Rome 
emerged as the most ancient authority in the western sector of the Roman Empire, the 
papacy also functioned as a temporal ruler with the Papal States. As a result, although 
the sacred-secular distinction was still part of the discourse of the Western church on 
the eve of the Reformation, the lines had blurred thanks to the dynamics of competition 
among the church’s and Europe’s rulers. 


THE REFORMATION, ECCLESIASTICAL 
JURISDICTION, AND THE CONFESSIONAL STATE 


As much as the Protestant reformers challenged papal rule, they did so in ways that also 
fused the distinct worlds of secular and spiritual affairs. Indeed, by designating the 
Lutheran, Reformed, and Anglican wings of the Reformation as magisterial, historians 
have explicitly acknowledged the position and responsibility of secular rulers in pro- 
moting and establishing Protestantism. Martin Luther (2016, 410) himself set the tone 
for the magisterial Reformation when in his 1520 ‘Address to the Christian Nobility’ he 
called for German princes to oversee the work of ecclesiastical reform. He argued that 
the ‘temporal power’, because ordained by God to punish the wicked and protect the 
good, had a duty to the whole Christian body, which included the possibility of ‘striking 
Popes, bishops, priests, monks, or nuns. Likewise, in England, church reform turned on 
King Henry VIIIs 1534 rejection of the papacy’s authority and inserting himself instead 
as head of the church along with being sovereign of the realm. So too the reforms 
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launched among Reformed Protestants in the Swiss cities of Zurich, Bern, Basel, and 
Geneva would not have happened had not municipal authorities abolished the mass, 
rejected the authority of local bishops, and hired their own pastors to establish a new 
ecclesiastical order. The Reformation by no means rejected the earlier Christian distinc- 
tion between temporal and sacred matters, but the churches that emerged in Protestant 
territories were very much a branch of the civil government—a secularly authorized 
institution to provide for the spiritual and educational needs of citizens. 

So significant was the Reformation’s dependence on temporal rulers that historians 
have sometimes claimed that Protestantism instituted the confessional era in European 
history. By confessionalization, historians refer to the alliance of state and church cap- 
tured in creedal statements and ecclesiastical governments that occurred across 
Europe—especially in Protestant lands—between the sixteenth and seventeenth centur- 
ies, and most notably evident in the wars that religion inspired and the relative stability 
achieved in the Peace of Westphalia (1648). Characteristic of this period was the cre- 
ation of national identities based in large part on belief and the consolidation of state 
power in centralized agencies, among them the churches. Scholars still debate the merits 
of the confessionalization thesis in various aspects, but the role that the magisterial 
Reformation in played in the creation of a European political order dominated by inde- 
pendent sovereign states is seldom in dispute. Also important is the degree to which 
rulers cultivated certain kinds of control of their subjects by the kind of moral discipline 
that the churches conducted. Furthermore, because religion was important if not 
decisive in the emergence of the modern nation-state, the confessionalization thesis has 
implications for attempts to draw a straight line between secularization and moderniza- 
tion. Instead of regarding the rise of modernity as a social order that displaces religion 
or ecclesiastical authorities, the confessionalization thesis puts religion close to the 
centre of the modern era at its origin. In other words, modern Europe was less the prod- 
uct of attempts to reject Christianity than it was the outcome of the antagonism that 
emerged between the old order of Christendom and the new European order of reli- 
giously defined nation-states. 

As much as the magisterial Reformation, instead of secularizing early modern 
Europe, may have actually heightened the religious awareness and identity of nations, 
Calvinism also prompted an intense debate about church authority that would 
have important repercussions for older conceptions of the secular. The context was a 
dispute in the 1520s and 1530s among Reformed Protestants over church discipline. 
Was the oversight of church members’ (and citizens’) morals a responsibility of secu- 
lar or church authorities? Because civil rulers had taken the legal and political lead in 
establishing churches independent of Rome's episcopal structure, many of the mem- 
bers of the city councils in Calvinist locales understandably thought themselves 
responsible for the conduct of those whom they ruled. But a number of Reformers, 
especially John Calvin who drafted an elaborate form of Presbyterian church govern- 
ment which located church authority in the hands of presbyters (lay elders and pas- 
tors) within the consistory (the overseeing body of the congregation), read the New 
Testament as teaching a division in the jurisdiction of Christians’ and citizens’ 
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conduct. Secular authorities clearly had a responsibility for punishing the wicked and 
rewarding the virtuous. Their task was to judge the outward behaviour of residents 
and citizens. But church officers had different standards for evaluating the lives of pro- 
fessed believers which included examination of motives and progress in the pursuit of 
sanctification. 

This recognition of the difference between religious and secular morality and the 
respective institutional division of labour prompted a significant division over excom- 
munication, that is, the form of discipline for flagrant and repeated disobedience of 
ethical norms. In many of the Swiss cities that moved into the Reformed Protestant 
column, a common understanding was that extreme cases of church discipline should 
be in the hands of both civil and ecclesiastical authorities. But Calvin insisted that 
excommunication was inherently spiritual and should be reserved for ecclesiastical 
authorities. (If a sin worthy of excommunication was also a crime according to civil 
law, church authorities would hand the offender over to the secular magistrate, which 
was Michael Servetus’ fate when Geneva executed him for heresy, a capital offence 
throughout Christian Europe.) Through a relatively protracted struggle, Calvin 
secured the power of excommunication for the church. Such independence for the 
church in spiritual matters was not the case elsewhere. In fact, in Zurich, Heinrich 
Bullinger, successor to Ulrich Zwingli, insisted that civil authorities, as Christians and 
members of the church, had spiritual authority and so were also responsible for 
excommunication. 

This difference between Zurich and Geneva continued to be a source of tension 
among the Reformed churches. The debate eventually came to a head under the name of 
Erastianism. During the second stage (1560s) of the Reformation in the Palatinate, a 
controversy emerged in Heidelberg over the magistrate’s control of the church. The per- 
son who argued for state supervision of ecclesiastical affairs was Thomas Erastus, a pro- 
fessor of medicine at the city’s university, who regarded a strong separation of secular 
and ecclesiastical authorities as a threat to social order. Two heads within one body 
would naturally cause turmoil was part of his reasoning. His opponents appealed to the 
pastors in Geneva and argued for the independence of the church within spiritual mat- 
ters while pastors in Zurich lent support for state control of matters of church discipline. 
The eventual outcome which turned excommunication into two-step process with the 
final stage reserved for the magistrate, was a compromise. But no matter what the out- 
come of the association of state control of the church with Heidelberg’s Erastus, this con- 
test was another element in the Calvinist reception of long-standing differentiations 
between the sacred and the secular. 

Although Geneva represented something of a model for church authority independ- 
ent of the secular sphere, the larger pattern was for civil authorities to have the upper 
hand over the church. A good indication that a modified Erastianism emerged as the 
settled way of conducting church-state affairs was the doctrinal agreement produced by 
the English and Scottish clergy who gathered in London during the 1640s to produce the 
Westminster Confession of Faith and Larger and Shorter Catechisms. The chapter on 
the civil magistrate summed up well an Erastian sensibility: 
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The civil magistrate may not assume to himself the administration of the Word and 
sacraments, or the power of the keys of the kingdom of heaven: yet he hath author- 
ity, and it is his duty, to take order, that unity and peace be preserved in the Church, 
that the truth of God be kept pure and entire; that all blasphemies and heresies be 
suppressed; all corruptions and abuses in worship and discipline prevented or 
reformed; and all the ordinances of God duly settled, administered, and observed. 
For the better effecting whereof, he hath power to call synods, to be present at them, 
and to provide that whatsoever is transacted in them be according to the mind of 
God. (23.iii) 


The assertion which rejects the magistrate’s authority to hold the keys of the kingdom is 
a clear indication that the Westminster divines sided with Geneva's effort to locate the 
power of excommunication (the key to ecclesiastical discipline) firmly within the 
church. 

But in ways that echo the place of Emperor Constantine at the Council of Nicaea, the 
pastors gathered in London also granted power to the magistrate to ensure the sound- 
ness of the church, to the point of suppressing heresies and even presiding over church 
councils. Most modern-day Calvinists would think it inconceivable that President 
Barack Obama or Chancellor Angela Merkel would convene the church assembly of a 
Reformed communion. Just as implausible is the idea that Queen Elizabeth, herself the 
head of the Church of England, would call for a meeting of the Church of Scotland’s 
General Assembly. But in the 1640s after a little more than a century of civil rulers spon- 
soring the reformation of the Western church, the authors of the Westminster 
Confession were not perplexed about how to relate the secular and sacred spheres. This 
was the same pattern that prevailed at the time in Scotland, the Netherlands, and the 
Protestant cities of the Swiss confederation. The details of church-state relations dif- 
fered but the broader pattern was a state church that conducted the spiritual affairs of 
civil government. This arrangement may not have conjured up the enchanted universe 
of the medieval Christian world, but it provided a ready way to infuse the secular 
responsibilities of the state with the spiritual uplift of the church. 


THE COMING OF THE SECULAR STATE 


Not until the political revolutions of the eighteenth century, first in North America and 
then in France, did a formal ‘wall’ separating the sacred and secular spheres emerge. The 
United States and the French republic tapped different strands of the Enlightenment 
and executed diverse understandings of republican government. They even took differ- 
ent approaches to the national government's relation to church life. France would even- 
tually claim the state’s supremacy over the church even while becoming the patron of the 
Roman Catholic Church as a quasi establishment while the United States’ federal gov- 
ernment prohibited all formal ties to any specific Christian communion. Nevertheless, 
both revolutions signalled the emergence of a so-called ‘new science of politics, one that 
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assumed successful public policy or national identity should not depend on religion. 
This understanding of modern statecraft affected more than church-state relations, but 
keeping those institutions in view is one way to juggle a complicated set of questions that 
attend contemporary considerations of secularization. 

One historiographical irony that haunts the eighteenth-century revolutions is the 
degree to which Calvinism was responsible for those epoch-making changes in Western 
politics. Although many have long noted the secularizing character of the American and 
French revolutions, some have also credited Calvinism with motivating British and 
French opposition to monarchy. For instance, in the North American British colonies, 
Congregationalists and Presbyterians gave the most vigorous support to political inde- 
pendence among the colonial clergy. In France, though Protestants lacked legitimacy, a 
strain of Roman Catholicism with understandings of divine sovereignty similar to 
Calvinism—Jansenism—shaped an outlook that directly inspired challenges to doc- 
trines of monarchical absolutism. In both instances, historians have featured Calvinism’s 
contribution to theories of resisting tyranny that surfaced repeatedly between 1550 and 
1790. These connections were also responsible for some of the jingoism mentioned in 
the introduction above about Calvinism ushering in the blessings of the modern world. 
In point of fact, theories of resistance to political tyranny were common among medi- 
eval Roman Catholic theologians and canon lawyers, later among Lutherans and 
Anglicans, as well as Calvinists. If Reformed Protestants deserve any special recognition 
for the political upheavals of the eighteenth century, those merit badges owe more to 
circumstances than theory. In England and later in North America, Puritans and 
Presbyterians were prominent in disputes with the monarchy over the rights of parlia- 
ment and other lesser magistrates. Those disputes in turn prompted political theorists 
like John Locke to formulate the best ways to preserve political liberty and inspired 
revolutionaries in eighteenth-century France. 

No matter the influence of theology on political debates, the new forms of govern- 
ment to emerge in the 1780s and 1790s forced Reformed churches themselves to re- 
conceive their relationship to the secular authorities. In the United States, Presbyterians 
were among the first Calvinists to adjust received conceptions of the secular authorities 
to the emerging realities of modern politics. As early as 1729 when colonial pastors 
adopted the Westminster Confession and Catechisms, they expressed reservations 
about the language of the twenty-third chapter on the magistrate. Sixty years later after a 
war for independence and during plans for their first General Assembly, American 
Presbyterians revised the confession outright. Instead of acknowledging the ruler’s 
‘authority’ and ‘duty’ to keep the church pure, peaceful, and unified, Americans now 
regarded the civil magistrate as a ‘nursing father’ to protect all denominations of 
Christians. But this protection involved more than Protestants because the revised con- 
fession also taught that the civil authorities had a responsibility to all people no matter 
what their beliefs: 


It is the duty of civil magistrates to protect the person and good name of all their 
people, in such an effectual manner as that no person be suffered, either upon 
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pretense of religion or of infidelity, to offer any indignity, violence, abuse, or injury 
to any other person whatsoever: and to take order, that all religious and ecclesiastical 
assemblies be held without molestation or disturbance. (23.iii) 


What such a recognition of religious diversity meant for the United States depended 
greatly on the federal arrangements of the Constitution. What it meant for Presbyterians, 
at least, was to forgo any expectation of formal support or recognition by the civil gov- 
ernment. Of course, because Presbyterians had not been one of the colonial ecclesiastical 
establishments, rejecting state sponsorship was much easier than it might be for 
Congregationalists who were part of the standing order in New England. Even so, the 
American revision of the Westminster Confession distinguished clearly between the 
church and the state in ways that rejected the older religious aspects of the secular mag- 
istrate’s duties. 

The legacy of this American acceptance of secular government could move in two 
directions. On the one hand, the relative ease by which American Presbyterians 
embraced a federated republic that had no national church could lead some Calvinists 
to identify the ideal of the voluntary church with the nation whose mission was the pro- 
tection and maintenance of individual freedoms. An early instance of such a conflation 
came in a widely circulated sermon by John Witherspoon, the only clergyman to sign 
the Declaration of Independence and one of the chief supporters of creedal revision 
within the Presbyterian church. His sermon, “The Dominion of Providence over the 
Passions of Men, marshalled support for the colonists’ war for independence but it also 
spoke to the self-understanding of the new nation. Witherspoon (1998, 549) so collapsed 
religious and civil liberty in trying to generate Protestant support for independence that 
for him the freer a society was, the more religious it also was. ‘[H]e is the best friend to 
American liberty, Witherspoon exhorted, ‘who is most sincere and active in promoting 
true and undefiled religion, and who sets himself with the greatest firmness to bear 
down profanity and immorality of every kind. The calculus that saw freedom and reli- 
gion increasing hand-in-hand, with secularization as the advancement of religion as it 
were, repeatedly surfaced in American Presbyterian accounts of the modern world. 
In 1855 the Princeton theologian Charles Hodge (1855, 79) asserted that ‘the combination of 
the principles of liberty and order in the Presbyterian system, the union of the rights of 
the people with subjection to legitimate authority, made Calvinism ‘the parent and 
guardian of civil liberty in every part of the world’ For William H. Roberts (1895, 28), 
who forty years later laboured as the stated clerk of the Presbyterian church’s General 
Assembly, ‘[t]rue Calvinism has been and is the most potent source of good to both the 
individual and the State, in the one of right conduct, and in the other of social order’ In 
this understanding of the secular sphere, the state might avoid privileging any single 
religion but true religion so flourished in a free society that it more than made up for the 
void of religious disestablishment. 

On the other hand, the American Presbyterian understanding of secularization could 
lead to an emphasis on the church’s spiritual mission over against the state’s secular pur- 
pose. This conviction regularly surfaced among Presbyterians when arguing against 
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church support for political legislation, such as during debates about slavery but also 
later over Prohibition. Arguably one of the most forceful expressions of this outlook 
came from the Princeton Seminary New Testament scholar, J. Gresham Machen (2004, 
376), who during the 1920s opposed any number of proposals for the church to support 
Progressive causes: 


...you cannot expect from a true Christian church any official pronouncements 
upon the political or social questions of the day.... Important are the functions of 
the police.... But the function of the church in its corporate capacity is of an entirely 
different kind. Its weapons against evil are spiritual, not carnal; and by becoming a 
political lobby, through the advocacy of political measures whether good or bad, the 
church is turning aside from its proper mission. 


In this understanding of secularization, the church was a voluntary association of 
citizens who were bound by a commitment to specifically spiritual goods. If the church 
blurred the lines between the sacred and secular and identified the policies of the state 
with the cause of Christ, the church would be guilty of abandoning the very thing that 
made it distinct from the secular realm. 

A different response to liberal politics came in the Netherlands where the anti- 
clericalism of the French Revolution animated Calvinists who suspected modernity of 
harbouring inherent hostility to faith. The ancient regime of the Netherlands republic 
ended in 1795 when the House of Orange fell to France’s revolutionary armies which 
turned the United Netherlands into the Batavian Republic. For the next twenty years or 
so, the Dutch government was a political client of France. In 1814 the Dutch gained 
political independence and returned to a kingdom with William I as the sovereign. The 
ensuing religious policies centralized what had been church government conducted 
locally at the provincial level. With cabinets dedicated to directing church life, the older 
Calvinist arrangement of bottom-up church polity (a form of Presbyterianism) gave 
way to a monarch-down model. The new church-state relations also included religious 
diversity since the new kingdom included both the old Netherlands provinces and what 
had been Roman Catholic Belgium. The Dutch Reformed churches were now more sub- 
servient to the magistrate than they had been and also needed to share space with their 
age-old religious antagonists, Roman Catholics. 

What forced Dutch Calvinists to question the direction of the modern Dutch nation, 
however, was not church-state relations as much as education. Liberals emerged as a 
significant force after the democratic revolutions of 1848 and a new Dutch Constitution. 
In addition to wanting to overturn the conservative structures of throne and altar, liberals 
also pushed for modernization of the economy which in turn required a state-run school 
system free from religious or parochial constraints. Abraham Kuyper, a Reformed pastor, 
emerged as a political force in debates over the school question. He was able to capitalize 
on an emerging union of Protestant and Roman Catholic interests to preserve state 
subsidies for religious schools. In the process, he argued against secular-state schools and 
for public accommodation of Calvinist and Roman Catholic educational systems. 
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To extricate the church from the secular state’s grasp, Kuyper proposed a series of 
ideas and policies that gave Dutch Calvinists a different understanding of the separation 
of church and state from the one that Americans held. At the most basic level, Kuyper 
understood that freeing the church from state control meant abolishing Article 36 of the 
Belgic Confession which had granted powers to the magistrate comparable to those of 
the Westminster Confession. Belgic taught that the civil ruler had an obligation to ‘pro- 
tect the sacred ministry’ and remove ‘all idolatry and false worship. When Kuyper in 
1886 led in the formation of a secession church from the state’s ecclesiastical order, his 
new communion deleted language from the Confession that granted the magistrate 
power to punish false religion. In addition to this formal change, Kuyper proposed a 
notion of sphere sovereignty that also took power away from a centralizing political 
apparatus. The family, church, and state were the primary spheres of human life and 
Kuyper contended that families had broad powers for educating children and engaging 
civil society at a host of levels. This pattern gave parents and heads of families autonomy 
from the church. Sphere sovereignty was good in theory but made little difference if 
merely an argument. Here Kuyper’s energy and genius as a politician (he was Prime 
Minister from 1901 to 1905) is significant. He formed and organized a new political party 
and encouraged local initiatives designed to make the state just one piece in the larger 
fabric of Dutch civil society in which families, unions, schools, and other faith-based 
associations carried out their functions in relative autonomy. Because Kuyper also 
acknowledged Dutch society’s religious diversity and freedom for all Christians, his cul- 
tural programme involved a variety of associations along confessional and secular lines 
of identity. The result was the pillarization of Dutch society, with each group— Calvinist, 
Roman Catholic, Liberal—having its own schools, churches, and associations. It was all 
designed to resist the totalizing impulses of the modern nation-state. 

One last example of a Calvinist effort to manage the modern lines dividing the sacred 
and secular emerged in Scotland where Presbyterians had no direct experience with the 
new experiments in secular politics and continued to operate under the British mon- 
archy. Of course, the life of Scottish Presbyterianism under British rule was not always 
welcome. The Stuart monarchy, which in 1603 consolidated the monarchies of England 
and Scotland and planted the seeds of a United Kingdom (achieved in 1707), was gener- 
ally frosty to Presbyterians. The civil war of the 1640s, the Glorious Revolution of 1688, 
and the unification of Scotland and England did not pave the way for the steady march 
of Presbyterian success. Not only did the Kirk have to negotiate the rivalry between the 
English Parliament and crown, but Presbyterians had a long battle with Episcopacy for 
supremacy even within Scotland. What was especially a challenge to Presbyterian con- 
servatives was the English monarch’s status as head of the church. That arrangement, 
which required great finesse in uniting Scotland and England while sanctioning separ- 
ate national churches, was always a potential source of effrontery to churchmen who 
insisted that Christ alone was head of the church (not the pope or the crown). 

Another political challenge to the Kirk’s autonomy in regulating its own spiritual 
affairs was the issue of patronage. The intervention of civil rulers in the selection of 
clergy was a problem (and blessing) for church officials throughout the history of 
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Christendom (e.g. the Donation of Constantine, the Investiture Controversy). But in 
Scotland jealousy for church leaders to govern their own affairs, perhaps exacerbated by 
relations with the English, always simmered below the surface. In 1733 the Associate 
Presbytery seceded from the national Scottish church thanks to the perceived heavy 
hand of local lords intervening in church matters. A century later during the 1830s, 
patronage was again the source ofa major controversy which fuelled the 1843 Disruption, 
the name used to describe the exodus of the Free Church of Scotland from the Kirk. The 
very name, ‘free’ church, suggested a voluntary or non-state aspect to the new commu- 
nion. But Thomas Chalmers, who emerged as the major voice for Free Church affairs 
during the 1830s, explained a relationship between ‘free’ church and state that yielded 
yet one more variation on the theme of Calvinism’s accommodation of secularization. 

Chalmers’ hope was to make a case for a free church, one independent of secular con- 
trol so that Christ would rule his church, while also holding on to the financial arrange- 
ments that came with ecclesiastical establishment. He wanted separation of church and 
state, only to allow the church to regulate her own spiritual affairs. But he feared an 
American-styled separation of church and state because that system made the church 
entirely voluntary (for members and contributions) while denying the magistrate’s 
duties to provide for the spiritual needs of his subjects. This was the genius of Chalmers’ 
proposal, to liberate the church from onerous civil control, while retaining the secular 
authority’s religious duties and financial maintenance of the Christian ministry. It was 
also an ideal that limped in its execution. But yet again, Chalmers showed the flexibility 
of Calvinism’s received categories in the modernizing and liberalizing setting of 
nineteenth-century Scotland. 


THE CONTEMPORARY DEBATE 


As much as Calvinism has fostered and adapted to the historical developments involved 
in the West’s secularization (the broad move from Christendom of medieval Europe to 
the modern international set of nation-states), the best way to relate faith and society is 
still the subject of vigorous debate within certain sectors of Reformed Protestantism. On 
one side are authors who continue to make the distinctions between the temporal and 
spiritual, or civil and ecclesiastical spheres in order to receive and pass on the broader 
Western Christian pattern and to avoid the rise (at least in the United States recently) of 
a faith-based politics with accompanying clumsy claims about the religious origins and 
character of their nation. This position goes by the name of two-kingdom theology, a 
phrase more commonly associated with Lutheranism, but that also reflects the categor- 
ies within which someone like Calvin operated. What separated Calvinists and 
Lutherans in their understandings of the secular sphere reflected as much the accidents 
of historical context as it did different theological vocabularies to justify it. On the other 
side are authors who argue that the consequences of secularization in the West have 
been too demanding of Christian institutions and believers and advocate a comprehensive 
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understanding (or worldview) of all aspects of human existence. The rationale for such 
an opposition to the inherent dualism of sacred-secular distinctions includes affirm- 
ations of all things being part of God's creation, Christ’s cosmic rule as saviour and lord, 
as well as appeal to historical precedents (such as confessional nation-states). Another 
aspect of recent resistance to secularization taps the politics of identity that have accom- 
panied the widespread use of race, class, and gender (and now sexual orientation) in 
defending personal liberties in opposition to the state’s broad reach into personal mat- 
ters. Ifa Christian person is religious all the way down, in every aspect of her life, is it 
possible for a believer to bracket faith when performing various duties, from citizenship 
to professional responsibilities? 

The Reformed critics of secularization, so-called Neo-Calvinists, have drunk deeply 
in the school of Dutch Protestantism headed by Abraham Kuyper but also echo points 
made in other parts of the contemporary Christian world. The ethicist Stanley 
Hauerwas, whose work builds from Anabaptist and some neo-Thomist foundations, has 
also lamented the privatization of faith in modern liberal societies and called for 
Christian activism in all walks of life. So too the Anglican biblical scholar N. T. Wright 
has included in his revisionist reading of Paul an argument that the first Christians were 
much more serious than the modern accommodated church has recognized about the 
Lordship of Christ, which Wright interprets as a direct challenge to the Roman Empire 
of the apostle’s day. Another influential Christian critique of modern secularity comes 
from John Milbank, a theologian associated with a school of thought known as Radical 
Orthodoxy. Here again is an argument about the bankruptcy of secularization for social 
theory, political order, and personal meaning. In all of these critiques of secularization 
lurks a common complaint about the danger of dichotomizing the temporal and the 
spiritual spheres and thereby isolating faith’s ultimate claims and ideals from other sec- 
tors of life where religion has and could make a difference. 

‘The ongoing tension between these outlooks is part of the legacy of Calvinist experience 
throughout its history. From the start, Reformed churches, though spiritual institutions 
formally, were bound up with the established political order. Leaving that access to power 
behind has been understandably difficult, especially when the standards that replaced 
Christian ideals in Western secular societies—on the family, marriage, and sexual 
restraint, for instance—have created their own challenges. But on the other side, the 
experience of the Huguenots under hostile French rulers also taught Reformed Protestants 
lessons about the danger of identifying Christianity with the political order. Not only did 
Christians understand that peril in the early centuries of church history, but the so-called 
religious wars of the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries, not to mention the treatment of 
religious minorities in Protestant and Roman Catholic societies at other times, also 
revealed the threat of blurring the secular and religious spheres. Even in modern liberal 
societies like the United States where the memory of ecclesiastical establishments is dis- 
tant, a civil religion that justified the nation’s presence in foreign wars often disregarded 
older Christian lessons about not identifying divine will with national purpose. 

Whatever the merits of contemporary reflections on secularization, Calvinist notions 
about the relation of the temporal and eternal aspects of human existence have not been 
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uniform. Reformed Protestants inherited older biblical and medieval understandings 
about the difference between civil rule and ecclesiastical authority. After the 
Reformation, Calvinists worked within these received categories even as they adapted to 
a diverse set of political circumstances, sometimes being a persecuted minority, some- 
times having unrestrained access to municipal governments, and sometimes disap- 
pointed with monarchs who promised more than they gave. Once the political 
revolutions of the eighteenth century upended the prevailing Constantinian pattern of 
ecclesiastical establishment (whether Roman Catholic or Protestant), Calvinists made 
even further adjustments to the sacred-secular distinction. The contemporary debate 
over secularization is the latest wave in set of contrasts that have animated Calvinists in 
their understanding of society, the role of the church, and the Christian's civic responsi- 
bilities. No matter how conflicted Calvinists may appear in their responses to secular- 
ization, they are no more odd than any other communion of Christians who have tried 
to make sense of Jesus Christ’s own words that ‘his kingdom is not of this world. 
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In March of 2009, Time magazine named the New Calvinism one of the ‘10 Ideas 
Changing the World Right Now’ (Driscoll 2009). After decades of retreat from public 
and ecclesiastical life, Calvinism was back. Large numbers of mostly young men and 
women were reading blogs like Justin Taylor’s Between Two Worlds, studying the mar- 
ginal notes of the ESV Study Bible, and downloading the sermons of popular preachers 
like John Piper. Most surprisingly, they were doing their reading, studying, and listening 
in bastions of secularism like Seattle and New York City. Calvinism was ‘Evangelicalism’s 
latest success story’ (Van Biema 2009). Not all of the ‘10 Ideas Changing the World Right 
Now’ ended up changing much—the Great Recession did not, in fact, lead to the prolif- 
eration of one-stop ‘survival stores’ where people could buy cheap food, meditate with a 
guru, and get financial advice (Gregory 2009)—but the New Calvinism has continued 
to fascinate journalists eager to write about the latest trends in American religious life. 
In addition to Time, major media outlets like the Christian Science Monitor and the 
New York Times have introduced the movement to their readers (Burek 2010; 
Oppenheimer 2014). Others have profiled prominent New Calvinists like Tim Keller 
and Mark Driscoll (Hooper, 2009; Worthen, 2009). These newspaper and magazine 
articles vary in tone and focus, but all share a sense of surprise that Calvinism could exist 
and even flourish in modern societies. 

Journalists are not the first to assume an incompatibility between modernity and 
Calvinism. Historian Daniel Walker Howe explains the early modern decline of 
Calvinism in precisely these terms. Although he recognizes the influence of the 
Enlightenment and the importance of persecution in states where the Reformed 
faith was proscribed, he argues that Calvinism declined primarily because it did not 
meet the psychological needs of the growing class of urban, commercial elites. Howe 
(1972, 327) writes: 


Calvinism wins converts among people who feel threatened for one reason or 
another and who find reassurance in the strength of their God and their own ultim- 
ate vindication in His election. If that insecurity diminishes, however (e.g., with 
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increasing prosperity) and the corresponding need to give rigid structure to the 
personality declines, then Calvinism tends to lose its appeal. 


Howe argues that as the religious warfare of the Old World and the threatening 
wilderness of the New receded from view, Calvinism gave way to more optimistic and 
human-affirming theologies. Calvinism proved most resilient among farming and 
labouring classes in rural areas and small towns. It fared worst among the self-confident 
elites of cosmopolitan, commercial cities. Howe speaks of Calvinism as an essentially 
spent impulse, an intellectual and spiritual movement rendered obsolete by capitalist 
economies. 

The rise of New Calvinism suggests that something is lacking in Howe's psychological 
explanation for adherence to the Reformed faith. While New Calvinism has its share of 
rural adherents, many of the men and women who flock to Reformed churches are pre- 
cisely the kind of affluent, urban sophisticates that Howe suggests have no need of 
Calvinism’s existential comforts. These are the Calvinists that have attracted the atten- 
tion of journalists. How do we account for the existence of this movement in precisely 
the time and places conventional wisdom suggests it should not exist? Not surprisingly 
given its recent provenance, scholars have paid relatively little attention to New 
Calvinism (one notable exception is Vermurlen 2020). This chapter will attempt to iden- 
tify the distinctive features of the movement and explain its appeal. First, it will endeav- 
our to define the movement and trace its institutional and theological origins. Second, it 
will look at two features that make New Calvinism new: its ability to expand into cultural 
and geographic spaces that previously had little Reformed presence, and its appropriation 
of the theology and practical methods of English and American Puritans. 


DEFINITIONS AND ORIGINS 


What is New Calvinism and where does it come from? The movement draws theological 
inspiration from several earlier generations of Reformed evangelicals in the United 
States and Britain, including London preacher Martyn Lloyd-Jones, neo-evangelical 
theologian Carl E H. Henry, and popular Anglican authors John Stott and J. I. Packer. 
New Calvinism was also made possible by the mid-century revival of interest in the 
English and American Puritans. Of particular note was the founding of the Banner of 
Truth Trust by Iain Murray in 1957. In its first fifty years, Banner of Truth distributed 
more than ten million publications, many of them in their popular ‘Puritan Paperbacks’ 
series. However, the more immediate beginnings of the movement can be traced to pub- 
lishing efforts begun in the 1980s and the founding of key parachurch ministries in the 
1990s. The year 1986 alone witnessed the publication of three books that would prove 
foundational to the movement: R. C. Sproul’s Chosen by God, John Stott’s The Cross of 
Christ, and John Piper’s Desiring God. The books and sermons of Piper, a Minneapolis- 
based Baptist pastor, were particularly instrumental in popularizing the brand of affective 
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Calvinism embraced by New Calvinists. The 1990s introduced Wayne Grudem and 
John Piper's Recovering Biblical Manhood and Womanhood (1991), Grudem’s Systematic 
Theology (1994), and Mark Dever’s 9 Marks of a Healthy Church (1997). These books 
introduced Reformed ideas and their promoters to large new audiences in the world of 
evangelical Protestantism. 

Many of the institutions that have shaped New Calvinism were founded or reconsti- 
tuted in the 1990s. In 1993, R. Albert Mohler Jr was appointed to the presidency of the 
Southern Baptist Theological Seminary and began requiring its faculty to subscribe to 
the seminary’s Calvinistic statement of faith. In 1995, biblical scholar D. A. Carson and 
pastor Tim Keller founded the Gospel Coalition, a teaching ministry and network of 
Reformed churches and pastors that has counted many leading New Calvinists as coun- 
cil members. Parachurch ministries like Piper's Desiring God Ministries (founded in 
1994) and Dever’s 9Marks Ministries (founded in 1997 as the Center for Church Reform) 
continue active programmes of conferences, pastoral training, and print and internet 
publishing. 

These books and teaching ministries led to the growth of Calvinism within evangelic- 
alism, but the development of a self-conscious New Calvinist identity should be attrib- 
uted to journalist Collin Hansen. The story of Hansen’s personal adoption of Reformed 
theology is typical of New Calvinists. After growing up in a Methodist church in South 
Dakota where doctrine was rarely discussed, Hansen was introduced to Calvinism by 
members of his Christian fellowship at Northwestern University. Through study of the 
Bible, listening to preachers like R. C. Sproul, and involvement in his local church, 
Hansen found himself drawn (one might say irresistibly) to the Reformed faith 
(Hansen 2008, 25-27). After graduating from college and joining the editorial staff of 
Christianity Today, he observed that many of the young evangelicals he knew were walk- 
ing the same path to Geneva. He announced the arrival of the ‘young, restless, and 
Reformed’ to the broader evangelical world by means of a Christianity Today cover story 
in 2006 and a follow-up book in 2008. Evangelical Calvinists increasingly began to 
think of themselves as a cohesive movement. Secular journalists like Time’s David Van 
Biema soon took notice and a media trend was born. 

Hansen does not attempt a comprehensive definition of New Calvinism in either his 
article or book. Instead, he describes a loose-knit network of evangelicals committed to 
Reformed doctrines like election and divine sovereignty as transmitted through Puritan 
thinkers like Jonathan Edwards. This movement is mostly led by pastors and finds an 
institutional home in interdenominational ministries like the Gospel Coalition and 
seminaries like the Southern Baptist Theological Seminary. In Hansen’s analysis, the 
New Calvinism is a phenomenon of numerical growth—that is, increasing numbers of 
young Christians are adopting Calvinism—but it also involves new strategies for living 
out and promulgating the faith in the modern world. Other New Calvinists have fol- 
lowed Hansen in discussing the movement in both theological and organizational 
terms. John Piper, for instance, points to features like the movement's multi-racial 
demographic and its investment in publishing in addition to theological positions like 
the belief in God's sovereignty over all things (Piper 2014). 
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If the movement defies precise definition, it does not resist all description. We can 
identify six features of New Calvinism that are particularly important. First, the New 
Calvinism is a movement squarely at the centre of traditional evangelical Protestantism. 
This is true in a demographic sense. The large majority of New Calvinist preachers and 
churches belong to evangelical denominations. Likewise, most individual Christians 
who embrace New Calvinist teachings come from evangelical backgrounds. It is also 
true of New Calvinist doctrine and ideology. David Bebbington (1989, 2-3) famously 
wrote that evangelicals are identifiable by their commitments to ‘conversionism, the 
belief that lives need to be changed; activism, the expression of the gospel in effort; 
Biblicism, a particular regard for the Bible; and what may be called crucicentrism, a stress 
on the sacrifice of Christ on the cross. The four sides of this Bebbingtonian quadrilateral 
are the major emphases of New Calvinist preaching and publishing. The most important 
for New Calvinists, however, is crucicentrism, often expressed through the language of 
‘gospel’ and ‘gospel-centeredness. The catalogue of the leading New Calvinist publisher, 
Crossway Books, includes titles like The Gospel, What is the Gospel?, Gospel-Centered 
Ministry, The Gospel and Personal Evangelism, The Unadjusted Gospel, ESV Gospel 
Transformation Bible, The Explicit Gospel, God is the Gospel, and The Gospel as Center. 
These books are largely intended for ordinary Christians seeking to experience God's 
grace. Even if New Calvinists are known for their commitment to Reformed doctrines 
like election, none of the leading New Calvinist preachers or writers are primarily 
theological controversialists. Rather, New Calvinists preach a doctrinally informed 
heart religion. They are in the stream of Reformed, pietistic revivalism represented by 
figures like Jonathan Edwards and George Whitefield in the eighteenth century, Charles 
Spurgeon in the nineteenth century, and Martyn Lloyd-Jones in the twentieth century. 

Second, New Calvinists organize themselves through a network of popular preachers, 
authors, and teaching ministries that mostly bypass traditional denominational struc- 
tures. Major New Calvinist ministries like the Gospel Coalition, Acts 29, and Together 
for the Gospel maintain doctrinal standards that allow Baptists, Presbyterians, 
Anglicans, and Charismatics to work together. The movement largely gains its coher- 
ence through churches and individuals that make use of teaching materials produced by 
popular preachers, conferences, and publishing ministries. If an evangelical was at one 
point, in the words of George Marsden (1991, 6), ‘anyone who likes Billy Graham, a New 
Calvinist might be defined as anyone who likes John Piper. The internet has played a 
critical role in the growth of the movement by allowing New Calvinist ministries to dis- 
seminate teaching materials widely and build a sense of common identity. Piper (2014) 
even suggests that this might be the only factor that distinguishes New Calvinists from 
traditional Reformed groups. New Calvinist bloggers like Justin Taylor and Tim Challies 
have some of the most popular blogs in the evangelical world and the most popular New 
Calvinist preachers have their sermons downloaded by tens of thousands of listeners 
weekly. Of course, New Calvinists do work through denominational institutions. 
Seminaries like the Southern Baptist Theological Seminary are important centres of 
New Calvinist teaching, but many New Calvinist faculty and students feel greater kin- 
ship with fellow New Calvinists than with members of their own denominations who 
identify with other theological traditions. 
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Third, New Calvinism is based upon a selective appropriation of the Reformed theo- 
logical tradition. Apart from some disagreement about the extent of the atonement, 
New Calvinists are united in their commitment to the Reformed doctrines of salvation 
and divine providence. However, they accept a range of views on church governance and 
sacramental theology. The movement contains both paedobaptists and credobaptists. 
New Calvinists tolerate disagreement about the relevancy of the ‘regulative principle? 
the notion that the public worship of the church should include only those elements 
commanded or modelled in the Bible. They also minimize traditional Reformed beliefs 
about the Sabbath and the cessation of spiritual gifts like tongues and prophecy. Many 
well-known theologians and pastors in the movement have taught the continuation of 
spiritual gifts (although some influential charismatics like C. J. Mahaney and Mark 
Driscoll have been sidelined by scandal). Because of New Calvinists’ selectivity, some 
traditional, confessional Calvinists have complained that the New Calvinists do not 
deserve to be called Reformed (Hansen 2008, 109ff.). 

Fourth, the New Calvinism has, in the words of Piper (2014), a ‘strong complementar- 
ian flavor. Complementarianism is a theology of gender that states that God created 
men and women equal in worth and dignity but different in responsibility and role. Men 
are called to lead lovingly as husbands, fathers, and pastors and women are called to joy- 
fully submit to their leadership when it accords with biblical principles (Grudem and 
Piper 1991). The complementarian position was formulated in response to the rise of 
evangelical feminism or ‘egalitarianism. Although New Calvinists are generally wary 
about getting involved in cultural warfare, they see the egalitarian position as an attack 
on the truthfulness and sufficiency of the Bible. Complementarianism has adherents in 
many theological traditions, but many of its most vocal proponents are New Calvinists. 
The leading advocacy group for the complementarian position, the Council on Biblical 
Manhood and Womanhood, was founded in 1987 by Calvinist theologian Wayne 
Grudem in response to the growth of evangelical feminism (Grudem 2009). Over the 
years, it has been led by a succession of Calvinists that include Bruce Ware, J. Ligon 
Duncan, and Denny Burk. 

The four features listed above are descriptive of New Calvinism, but they are not dis- 
tinctive. Evangelicals of all sorts have historically worked across denominational lines 
and many non-Calvinists hold to the complementarian view of gender roles. So what is 
new about the New Calvinism? The following points are critical: first, New Calvinism is 
aggressively expanding into new cultural and geographic spaces; second, it is committed 
to a specific form of affective spirituality drawn from Puritanism. These two features 
deserve more extended treatment. 


OLD CALVINISM IN NEw SPACES 


While some reports suggest that America is experiencing a full-blown revival of 
Calvinism, the extent of Calvinism’s numerical growth is unclear. Adherence to 
Calvinism has been declining in some mainline denominations for decades 
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(McCarthy 1992). One survey conducted at the height of media comment on New 
Calvinism failed to find any evidence of a large-scale resurgence of Calvinism in 
American Protestantism as a whole (Barna Group 2010). Molly Worthen (2009, 23) is 
probably right that “New Calvinists are still relatively few in number’ On the other hand, 
anecdotal evidence for the growth of New Calvinism is abundant. New Calvinists can 
point to the increasing thousands attending conferences like the biennial Together for 
the Gospel, the hundreds of thriving churches founded (in evangelical parlance, 
‘planted’) in recent years by the Acts 29 Network, and the swelling enrolments at semin- 
aries like Reformed Theological Seminary and the Southern Baptist Theological 
Seminary. It seems clear that the number of evangelical Calvinists has grown since the 
1980s, even if they remain a minority in the larger world of American Protestantism. 
Moreover, New Calvinists have an influence that belies their numbers. Many observers 
of the evangelical scene would agree with Christianity Today managing editor Ted Olsen 
that ‘everyone knows where the energy and the passion are in the Evangelical world’ 
(Van Biema 2009). While evangelicalism as a whole may be in retreat, energetic and pas- 
sionate New Calvinists have been expanding rapidly into new geographical and denom- 
inational spaces. 

Throughout much of the twentieth century, the strongest concentrations of Calvinist 
churches were found in Southern states or in ethnic enclaves like areas of Dutch settle- 
ment in Michigan. By contrast, many New Calvinist churches are in coastal American 
cities not known as bastions of conservative Protestantism. The growth of New Calvinist 
churches in urban centres is in large part the result of strategic planning and investment 
by individual churches and church planting organizations. Many of the members of 
these churches are young and educated professionals. Three churches and their pastors 
are exemplars of this kind of urban expansion: the now defunct Mars Hill Church in 
Seattle, WA; Capitol Hill Baptist Church in Washington, DC; and Redeemer 
Presbyterian Church in New York City. 

Founded in 1996, Mars Hill Church disbanded in 2014 after its charismatic pastor, 
Mark Driscoll, resigned following accusations of abrasive and abusive leadership. The 
dissolution of the church was covered widely by secular and Christian media (cf. 
Welch 2014). However, at its peak, Mars Hill drew more than 10,000 young, hip, and 
previously unchurched men and women to services in Seattle and satellite locations. 
Among them were some of Seattle’s most prominent tattoo artists and many of their cli- 
ents (Worthen 2009, 23). The main attraction was Driscoll’s pugnacious and Calvinistic 
preaching. Driscoll created the Resurgence, a teaching ministry that produced popular 
books, conferences, and internet content. He was also a co-founder of Acts 29, a highly 
successful network of Calvinist churches that in 2019 counted more than 600 member 
churches in 52 countries. 

Capitol Hill Baptist Church was founded in 1878 and in the middle of the twentieth 
century was drawing large crowds to its building a few blocks behind the Supreme Court 
Building. However, by the time Mark Dever arrived as pastor in 1994, the church had 
dwindled to a hundred elderly members meeting in a crumbling building. Today, 
around one thousand men and women attend services weekly, many of them young 
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Congressional staffers or employees of government agencies. Dever created 9Marks 
Ministries to promote church revitalization through teaching about preaching, the- 
ology, and church governance. 9Marks has produced dozens of books and organizes 
conferences for pastors in the United States and abroad. Capitol Hill Baptist also runs a 
pastoral internship programme that as of 2020 had graduated more than 230 aspiring 
ministers currently at work in more than twenty-five countries (Capitol Hill Baptist 
Church 2020). 

Tim Keller founded Redeemer Presbyterian Church in 1989 after several years spent 
researching how to make evangelical Christianity accessible to young professionals in a 
global city. At Redeemer, as William McMillan (2013, 2) puts it, ‘the worship services 
needed to be welcoming but dignified; the preaching had to be intelligent and show 
familiarity with urban life issues; outreach had to be through friendship networking; 
and the church had to emphasize a positive view of the city’. This model proved success- 
ful. In 2015, Redeemer averaged more than 5,000 ‘yuppie Manhattanites’ in attendance 
every Sunday in three locations (Hooper 2009). In 2017, Keller retired and Redeemer 
split into three smaller churches, several of which have added additional worship sites. 
The Redeemer network of churches is known for its engagement with the intellectual 
and artistic communities in New York. Since 2000, it has helped plant seventeen new 
congregations in the New York City metro area and helped other denominations plant 
hundreds of churches through its Redeemer City to City network. In 2018 alone, 
Redeemer City to City helped start 137 churches worldwide (Redeemer City to City 2018, 
17). Keller remains one of the Reformed world’s most popular teachers. Three of his 
books have become New York Times Bestsellers and his sermons are downloaded thou- 
sands of times a week (Hooper 2009). 

These three congregations are among the most successful and emulated of New 
Calvinist churches and they share important characteristics. They are (or were) all rela- 
tively large churches that include a disproportionate number of educated, young profes- 
sionals keen on using their influence in cultural spheres like technology, politics, 
finance, and the arts. They are led by influential preachers with ministries that reach 
global audiences through print and digital publishing. They all invest heavily in planting 
new churches and developing young church leaders. Perhaps most importantly, they are 
intentionally urban rather than suburban. New Calvinism is, among other things, a stra- 
tegic turn toward global cities after decades of evangelical retreat to the suburbs (Um 
and Buzzard 2013). Calvinists are not the only evangelicals to recognize the importance 
of cities, but they have been among the most energetic in starting and revitalizing 
urban churches. The example of Tim Keller has been critical in spurring New 
Calvinists to recognize the growing strategic importance of cities. Keller writes, ‘If 
Christians want to reach the unreached, we must go to the cities. To reach the rising 
generations, we must go to the cities. To have any impact for Christ on the creation of 
culture, we must go to the cities. To serve the poor, we must go to the cities’ 
(Keller 2012, 134). New Calvinists have heard Keller’s call. In 2020, Acts 29 alone 
had six member churches in the Boston metro area, nine in or near Philadelphia, 
fourteen in Washington, DC and its suburbs, nineteen in Los Angeles and Orange 
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County, eight in the San Francisco/San Jose area, ten in Seattle, and many others in 
cities like Chicago, St. Louis, Atlanta, and Dallas (Acts 29 n.d.). 

In addition to its investment in cities, New Calvinism has expanded into new denom- 
inational and cultural spaces that previously had little conservative Reformed presence. 
The Presbyterian Church in America (PCA) grew from 260 congregations in 1973 to 
1,499 in 2014 through mergers with other Reformed denominations and aggressive 
church planting efforts. Much of that growth has come outside of the PCA’s original 
footprint in the American South. Anecdotal evidence suggests that increasing numbers 
of young Christians in Pentecostal and charismatic denominations are embracing 
Reformed theology. James K. A. Smith (2010, x) describes how young members of Del 
Aire Assembly of God Church in inner-city Los Angeles embraced Reformed theology 
after ‘casting about for an intellectual tradition they couldn't find in their Pentecostal 
heritage. Popular Christian hip hop artists like Shai Linne, Trip Lee, and Lecrae have 
raised the profile of Calvinism in African American churches. These Reformed rappers 
reference John Piper and Jonathan Edwards and release theological concept albums like 
Shai Linne’s The Attributes of God. Lecrae has won commercial and critical success, 
appearing on late night talk shows and winning multiple Grammy awards. 

The most important denominational expansion has been the resurgence of Calvinism 
in America’s largest Protestant denomination, the Southern Baptist Convention. 
Lifeway Research, a polling organization of the Southern Baptist Convention, found 
that between 2006 and 2012 the number of Southern Baptist pastors agreeing with the 
statement ‘I am a five point Calvinist’ increased from 10 per cent to 16 per cent. Young 
pastors were far more likely to identify themselves as Calvinists than were older pastors. 
This modest but significant rise of Calvinism has proved controversial. More than 60 
per cent of the pastors surveyed by Lifeway stated that they were concerned about the 
rise of Calvinism (Lifeway Research 2012). In 2012, a group of Southern Baptist tradi- 
tionalists released ‘A Statement of the Traditional Southern Baptist Understanding of 
God's Plan of Salvation which stated that ‘the vast majority of Southern Baptists are not 
Calvinists and that they do not want Calvinism to become the standard view in Southern 
Baptist life. Signatories included five former presidents of the Southern Baptist 
Convention and two presidents of Southern Baptist seminaries (Foust 2012). Theological 
tensions required the creation of an official committee which issued a call for unity at 
the 2013 Convention (Calvinism Advisory Committee 2013). 

Young Southern Baptists have been influenced by non-Southern Baptists like Tim 
Keller and John Piper. However, the most important factor of the rise of Calvinism in 
the SBC is probably the transformation of the Convention's flagship seminary, the 
Southern Baptist Theological Seminary in Louisville, KY. Collin Hansen (2008, 69-94) 
has called Southern ‘Ground Zero for the New Calvinism. The seminary was founded in 
1859 by James Petigru Boyce, a Calvinist theologian who had studied at Princeton 
Theological Seminary under Charles Hodge. From the seminary’s founding, members 
of the faculty have been required to hold to the Abstract of Principles, a brief statement 
of faith that includes Calvinist teachings on providence, election, human depravity, and 
regeneration (Southern Baptist Theological Seminary. n.d.). For much of the twentieth 
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century, faculty were allowed to sign the Abstract with mental reservations, but this 
changed after the conservative takeover of the Southern Baptist Convention resulted in 
the installation in 1993 of R. Albert Mohler, Jr as the seminary’s president. Mohler’s 
requirement that faculty subscribe to the Abstract angered the seminary’s more moder- 
ate faculty and eventually led many of them to leave (Wills 2009, 516-519). During 
Mohler’s tenure, Southern has become one of the country’s largest seminaries and the 
centre of Calvinism in the Southern Baptist Convention. 

New Calvinists would no doubt ascribe their growth and newfound visibility to God’s 
providence, but the spread of Reformed theology did not come about without careful 
planning and strategic investment in publishing, leadership development, and church 
planting. This investment was motivated by a specific set of theological convictions 
about how the Christian life ought to be lived in the church and the world. These convic- 
tions come from multiple sources, but the most important is the revival of a Puritan 
theology of individual and congregational life. 


RIGOROUS REVIVALISM 


Although Daniel Walker Howe claims that Calvinism is a response to the uncertainties 
of life, the New Calvinism appears to be the inverse, a reaction to prosperity and com- 
placency. In the last decade of the twentieth century, growing numbers of evangelicals 
began to raise concerns about the state of America’s Protestant churches. The bruising 
combat of the culture wars had alienated many Americans, hindering evangelism while 
producing little obvious benefit to evangelicals. Evangelical churches themselves were 
distinguished more by shallow pragmatism and showmanship than commitment to 
holiness or the historic doctrines of the faith. The largest congregations in America were 
‘seeker sensitive’ churches like Willow Creek Community Church in the suburbs of 
Chicago that often downplayed doctrine and discussions of sin in order to draw in the 
unchurched. At the same time, prosperity gospel preachers were attracting huge audi- 
ences with their promises of health and wealth. Many felt that evangelicalism had drifted 
away from its moral and doctrinal moorings. Evangelical intellectuals responded with a 
series of jeremiads. A prominent theologian at Gordon-Conwell Theological Seminary, 
David Wells (1993, 1994, 1998), published a trilogy of books indicting evangelicalism for 
its abandonment of doctrinal and moral rigor. Historian Mark Noll (1994, 3) lamented 
the failure of evangelicals to engage seriously with the world of scholarship, declaring 
that ‘the scandal of the evangelical mind is that there is not much of an evangelical mind. 
Noll’s book created a mini-genre of books exploring similar themes (Sider 2005; 
Trueman 2011). After years of numerical growth but not spiritual revival, many evangel- 
icals were ready to rethink their approach to the faith. 

New Calvinism should be understood as one response to this perceived crisis in 
evangelicalism. It was not, of course, the only possible response. The rise of the emergent 
or emerging church was roughly contemporaneous with that of New Calvinism. 
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The emerging church is difficult to define or even describe because it mistrusts 
institutions and emphasizes questioning, dialogue, and narrative over doctrinal precision. 
However, like New Calvinism it rejected the inauthenticity of suburban ‘mega-churcly 
culture and was led by a set of teachers like Brian McLaren and Tony Jones that reached a 
broad audience through conferences, books, and a robust internet presence. 

If the emerging church took the postmodern road, the New Calvinists took the pre- 
modern and turned to the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries for a more intellectually 
and experientially sound faith. New Calvinists critiqued the emergent church as aban- 
doning the truth of the Gospel (Carson 2005; DeYoung and Kluck 2008). They also 
embraced the perceived difficulty of Reformed theology. To a certain kind of theologic- 
ally minded young evangelical, a ‘John Calvin is my Homeboy’ shirt has a cachet that a 
‘Billy Graham is my Homeboy’ shirt never could. At the same time, the desire for theo- 
logical rigour is not sufficient to explain the specific form of Calvinism embraced by 
New Calvinists. New Calvinism is not a rejection of evangelicalism so much as an 
attempt to rebuild it on steadier theological foundations while retaining its most attract- 
ive features—its traditional emphases on revival, evangelism, and heart religion. 
Although New Calvinists read and admire Calvin and other Continental Reformers, the 
chief models for this reclamation work are Puritan pastors like Richard Baxter, John 
Owen, John Bunyan, and, especially, Jonathan Edwards. New Calvinists turn to the 
Puritans for their astute instructions on Christian living and ministry perhaps more 
than for their dogmatic theology. Charles Hambrick-Stowe (1982, viii) writes that ‘the 
particular forms of public worship and the characteristic private devotional exercises 
were what made a Puritan a Puritan’ It is just as true that a certain style of Puritan prac- 
tical divinity distinguishes New Calvinists from their evangelical peers. The Puritan 
texts most beloved by New Calvinists deal with practical topics like preaching, depres- 
sion, overcoming sin, and understanding the love of God. 

For both seventeenth-century Puritans and twenty-first-century New Calvinists, 
preaching is the central event in the life of the church. Arnold Hunt’s description of the 
distinctive Puritan culture of preaching that emerged in England at the end of the six- 
teenth century could apply equally to modern New Calvinists. Puritan preachers 
preached long expositions of biblical texts and emphasized the importance of applying 
the message of their sermons to individual lives. Their congregants purchased huge 
numbers of printed sermons and developed disciplined techniques for listening to them 
and remembering their content. On weekdays, they often met in small groups to discuss 
the sermons they had heard or read. Hunt (2010, 402) concludes his book thus: 


It is quite possible to imagine a future in which the forces of secularization, eating 
away at established religion, might actually contribute to a revival of preaching. The 
established Churches gradually lose their institutional power; the voice of the 
preacher re-emerges as a charismatic source of authority; and the sermon culture 
described in this book awakens from its long sleep. 


It is not necessary to imagine such a future. This Puritan sermon culture has awoken 
in at least some New Calvinist churches. For instance, the preachers at Capitol Hill 
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Baptist Church preach application-heavy sermons that last more than an hour. Many 
members of the church take careful notes and revisit the sermon during the week in 
small group discussions. Others listen to the sermon again by downloading it from the 
church’s website. The similarity between the practice at Capitol Hill Baptist and the 
Puritan preaching culture described by Hunt is not a coincidence. Mark Dever, Capitol 
Hill’s pastor, has modelled much of his ministry on those of Puritan preachers like 
Richard Sibbes (1577-1635), the subject of his Cambridge PhD thesis (published as 
Dever 2000). 

New Calvinists frequently reprint classic Puritan texts. The “Puritan Paperbacks’ 
series published by the Banner of Truth Trust contains dozens of titles. New Calvinists 
have revived interest in the writings of the theologian John Owen (1616-1683). Owen’s 
complete works were republished in 1968 in a sixteen-volume set by Banner of Truth. 
The most popular of Owen's writings among New Calvinists are not his doctrinal writ- 
ings on the Trinity or the Atonement, but his advice about defeating persistent sin. Even 
by the standards of the seventeenth century, Owen’s prose is tortuous, but editors have 
worked to modernize his language and repackage his arguments for contemporary 
readers. Kris Lundgaard’s The Enemy Within: Straight Talk about the Power and Defeat of 
Sin (1998), is a short reworking of Owen's treatises Indwelling Sin in Believers and The 
Mortification of Sin. In 2006, Kelly Kapic and Justin Taylor published a lightly-edited 
edition of the same two treatises with explanatory notes. New Calvinists read Owen not 
out of historical curiosity, but for practical help in living happy and holy lives. 

The most important intellectual influence in New Calvinist circles is certainly the 
New England pastor and theologian, Jonathan Edwards (1703-1758). Indeed, it is diffi- 
cult to imagine New Calvinism existing if not for the mid-century revival of interest in 
Edwards sparked by Perry Miller. At the same time Miller was spurring historians to 
reconsider Edwards’ significance, evangelicals were turning to him as a model of preach- 
ing and Reformed orthodoxy (Hart 2012). Edwards remains a primary influence for 
many New Calvinist leaders and preachers. Tim Keller (2009, 241) identifies Edwards as 
the figure that most shaped ‘the underlying structure of his theology. For John Piper, 
Edwards’ writings contribute more than the underlying structure of his theology—they 
provide the language, content and programme of his theology and ministry. Piper's 
book God’ Passion for His Glory: Living the Vision of Jonathan Edwards is in part a 
reprinting of Edwards’ treatise The End for Which God Created the World and in part 
Piper’s personal reflection on Edwards’ importance. Piper describes his encounters with 
Edwards’ major works in the late 1960s and 1970s. Of Edwards’ Treatise Concerning 
Religious Affections, Piper (2006, 92) writes, ‘I can remember writing week after week to 
former teachers, to friends, and to my parents about the effect this book was having on 
me...this book convicted me of sinful lukewarmness in my affections toward God and 
inspired in me a passion to know and love God as I ought’. Piper (2006, 26) argues that 
Edwards is most needed now as an antidote to evangelicalism’s pragmatism and super- 
ficiality. He is drawn to Edwards in large part because of Edwards’ ability to unite sound 
doctrine and the experience of God’s goodness. Piper (2006, 94) writes, ‘Revival fervor 
and the reasonable apprehension of truth—these were the two worlds Edwards strug- 
gled to bring together. They are my worlds too: 
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Edwards’ ability to hold revival and reason together is the key to understanding his 
appeal to New Calvinists. New Calvinists certainly recognize Edwards’ greatness as a 
biblical exegete and systematic theologian. They regard Edwards’ Freedom of the Will 
(1754) as a masterpiece of rational and biblical argumentation, even if they are less posi- 
tive about his speculative treatise on Original Sin (1758). But the most popular of his 
writings among New Calvinists are those concerning revival and Christian experience. 
The most read of his longer works is probably the Treatise on Religious Affections (1746), 
a work of spiritual psychology that describes the proper role of emotion in the Christian 
life. New Calvinists also appreciate his sermons and narratives of religious revival. 
Edwards’ personal example as a pastor and promotor of the First Great Awakening are 
as important to New Calvinists as his theology. New Calvinists regard Edwards as a 
model pastor-theologian and an exceptional example of sanctified reason, personal 
holiness, and delight in God’s glory. Edwards is what many New Calvinists aspire to be. 


CONCLUSION 


New Calvinism cannot be reduced to belief in a few points of controversial doctrine. It is 
perhaps best understood as a renewal of Puritan theology and practical divinity married 
to an energetic missionary impulse. It is thus a revival movement—or, at least, aspires to 
be a revival movement—within evangelicalism. New Calvinists differ on some points of 
theology, but they are able to cooperate because they share a commitment to a few core 
doctrines and an agreement about how those doctrines should be applied in the life of 
the individual, the church, and the world. This follows an ancient Puritan pattern. Peter 
Lake (2004, 282) describes the moderate Puritans of the Elizabethan period as a net- 
work of men united by the ability to: 


recognize one another in the midst of a corrupt and unregenerate world. That cap- 
acity in turn rested on a common view of the implications of right doctrine, both for 
the private spiritual experience of the individual and for the collective experience 
and activity of the godly community. In short, what was involved in puritan- 
ism...was the insistence on the transformative effect of the word on the attitudes 
and behaviour of all true believers. 


This is as true of New Calvinists as it was of Lake's moderate Puritans. Whether the New 
Calvinists—or perhaps we should say New Puritans—will truly change the world 
remains to be seen. However, their determination to cooperate with those who share 
their beliefs about the implications of right doctrines in order to transform the world is 
not in question. 

The future of New Calvinism remains uncertain. In the decade that followed its 
emergence onto the national stage, many of its most influential leaders retired or had 
their reputations tarnished by scandal. There are few obvious candidates for leadership 
in the rising generation. Like evangelicalism as a whole, it faces external challenges like 
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rising secularism, political polarization, and waning interest in the church among young 
people. It must also wrestle with a growing internal division between those eager to 
promote racial justice in the church and those who worry about the church becoming 
captive to identity politics. It may also become a victim of its own success, growing less 
distinct as a movement as its theology and spirituality are assimilated by the broader 
evangelical culture. The growth of New Calvinist churches in Europe, Africa, Asia, and 
South America will also surely shape the movement in ways difficult to predict. Still, 
there is no denying that New Calvinism has already succeeded in reshaping evangelical 
Protestantism in America. It is likely that Calvinists will continue to expand into 
new spaces and attract young Christians desirous of a religion that inflames both heart 
and mind. 
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